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M.  THIERS :   A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE, 


BY  AN   ENGLISH   PENCIL. 


[Three  years  ago,  at  a  soiree  at  the 
house  of  M.  Thiers,  the  author  of 
this  biography  asked  his  assistance 
in  collecting  materials  for  a  sketch 
of  his  eventful  life.  He  kindly 
said,  "  I  will  give  you  every  assist- 
ance in  my  power.  Call  on  me  in  the 
mornings,  when  I  am  not  so  much  ab- 
sorbed by  visitors — at  six  o'clock,  if 
you  like.  Bring  a  list  of  questions. 
Question  me  without  fear  of  giving 
offence.  I  shall  answer  truthfully, 
asking  nothing  of  your  friendship,  but 
something  of  your  indulgence."  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  To  render 
him  the  justice  he  deserves  longer  ex- 
planations would  be  needed  than  the 
space  in  these  pages  can  afford. — E.  C] 

The  French  Revolution  had  a  first 
and  second  growth.  That  of  1789  was 
associated  with  the  storms,  the  showers, 
the  sunshine,  the  wild  blasts,  the  fresh- 
ness, bloom,  and  promise  of  spring.  It 
came  up  in  Floreal  and  Prairial,  and 
ripened  in  Thermidor  and  Fructi- 
dor.  That  of  1830  was  brilliant,  but 
autumnal.  Its  flowers  came  out  on 
the  eve  of  a  long  winter,  and,  save 
in  a  few  exceptional  plants,  had  no 
great  development.  The  men  of  the 
States-General  were  impelled  by  lofty 
motives;  in  working  for  France  they 
conceived  they  were  working  for  the 
world.  In  their  estimation  the  loss 
of  a  colony  was  of  small  importance 
compared  to  the  denial  of  a  principle. 
No.  217. — ^VOL.  XXXVII. 


Splendid  talents  were  not  wanting  in 
the  generation  of  1830.  But  they 
were  deficient  in  the  vis  vitcB  of  youti 
and  the  sacred  fire  that  inspii-es  noble 
aims.  Of  this  second  growth  M.  Thiers 
was  one  of  the  highest  types.  His 
long  life  is  closely  bound  up  in  the 
French  history  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. The  fierce  light  of  journalism 
which  played  on  him  in  his  zenith, 
showing  with  prosaic  distinctness  his 
public  and  private  failings,  was,  as 
the  evening  of  his  career  drew  nigh, 
succeeded  by  a  semi-obscurity,  which 
presaged  one  of  the  worst  political 
hurricanes  of  modern  times.  In  his 
seventy- third  year  he  emerged  from 
the  partial  retirement  in  which  he 
had  lived  after  the  coup  d'etat,  to 
save  France  from  wreck.  He  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  hopes  of  friends 
confident  in  his  great  abilities.  The 
task  he  accomplished  has  no  parallel 
in  history.  The  difficulties  he  had 
to  deal  with  were  many  and  stu- 
pendous. He  compared  himself  to  a 
pilot  engaged  to  bring  a  shattered  hulk 
safely  into  port  in  the  face  of  a  raging 
and  dangerous  sea,  with  a  jealous  cap- 
tain, and  a  mutinous  crew,  who  threw 
him  overboard  the  moment  he  had  re- 
fitted the  ship.  Thiers,  President  of 
the  Third  Itepublic,  well  redeemed 
the  errors  into  which  intemperate  love 
of  action,  passion  for  his  country's 
glory,  and  ambition,  had  hurried  him 
in  younger    life.      His  political    sun 
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M.  Thiers. 


mtj  be  said  to  have  set  when  he  was 
ejected  from  the  Presidency  in  1873. 
But  after  it  went  down  its  rays  shot 
up  from  below  the  horizon,  and  cast 
U(on  the  illustiious  octogenarian  a 
brighter  glow  than  it  ever  did  at  any 
earlier  period  of  his  career. 

There  was  not  much  that  was  epic 
in  the  astonishingly  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful struggles  of  M.  Thiers — first 
against  poverty,  and  then  for  fame  and 
power.  It  was  not  that  he  was  desti- 
tute of  courage,  for  in  him  that  quality 
was  carried  to  the  extreme  of  in- 
trepidity and  audacity.  But  it  was 
allied  with  an  amount  of  address  which 
we  do  not  generally  associate  with  the 
heroic  chamcter.  He  was  rather  the 
hero  of  a  child's  story,  than  of  a  poem 
intended  to  celebrate  great  faculties 
and  sui'plus  activities  devoted  to  great 
ends,  although  he  was  in  no  small 
measure  endowed  with  both.  From 
youth  to  old  age,  when  a  nettle  was 
raised  to  strike  him,  he  never  shrank 
from  roughly  handling  it.  But  he 
preferred,  when  it  was  possible,  to  talk 
the  person  who  flourished  it  into  lay- 
ing it  down.  Violent  conflict  with  an 
enemy  was  repugnant  to  him.  He  was 
often  called  a  worshipper  of  force,  but 
in  reality  he  had  small  sympathy  with 
it  when  not  manifestly  directed  by  in- 
tellect. In  northern  races,  the  bar- 
barian constantly  breaks  out  in  the 
finest  gentleman.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  barbarism  in  Thiers,  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  in  which  he  was 
reared.  Bismarck,  who  is  not  a  man 
of  very  delicate  feeling,  was  charmed 
with  his  super-civilisation,  and  at  Ver- 
sailles complimented  him  upon  it. 
"  Talk  on,  talk  on,  I  beseech  you," 
he  said  to  him,  when  they  had  laid 
aside  grave  business  for  lighter  con- 
versation. "  It  is  delightfid  to  listen 
to  one  so  essentially  civilised."  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  the  primitive  man 
in  Thiers.  He  was  the  heir,  truly,  of 
all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
time,  and  of  the  races  who  made  the 
Mediterranean  basin  the  centre  of 
antique  civilisation. 

M.  Thiers  was  bom  in  a  troublous 


period  of  the  world's  history.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  going  out  in 
social  and  political  storm  and  up- 
heavals at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
which  happened  at  Marseilles  on  the 
16th  of  April,  two  years  and  nearly 
nine  months  before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  its  mechanical  and  industrial 
revolutions,  came  in. 

In  the  diary  of  the  physician  who 
attended  at  this  event,  this  curious 
entry  was  made — "A  cinq  heures  ce 
matin,  j'ai  assisti^  h.  I'accouchement  de  la 
lille  d'Amic.  Douleurs  des  plus  vives, 
et  prolongcs  pendant  vingt  heures. 
Presentation  mauvaise.  Temps  de  ges- 
tation presque  dix  mois.  Enfant  dn 
sexe  masculin,  turbulent,  et  tris  viable, 
quoique  ses  membres  inferieurs  sont 
peu  developpcs.  La  jeune  mere  etait 
en  proie  h  des  grands  chagrins,  ce 
qui  explique  ces  accidents.  Son  man 
s'est  sauv6  de  chez  lui,  et  elle  ne  sait 
pas  ce  qui  lui  en  est  devenu.  La 
femme  Lhomma^a  s'est  trouvi^e  auprcs 
de  sa  Mle" 

An  inauspicious  entrance  truly  on 
life's  stage  !  The  deserted  young  wife, 
whose  miseries  are  thus  briefly  re- 
corded, had,  ten  months  previously, 
made  a  love  match,  and  in  conse- 
quence quarrelled  with  her  family. 
They  were  of  Levantine  origin,  and, 
among  themselves,  spoke  in  the  Greek 
dialect.  "The  woman  Lhomma^a" 
was  the  aunt  of  the  poet  Chenier,  and 
the  wife  of  an  enterprising  and  rich 
merchant  named  Amic.  Taking  pity 
on  her  daughter  in  her  distress,  she 
gave  her  and  a  tribe  of  step- children 
shelter  in  a  house  belonging  to 
herself,  which  happened  to  be  un- 
let. It  was  then  niunbered  15, 
in  the  fifth  isle,  or  block,  of  the  Rue 
des  Petits  Peres,  a  new  street,  con- 
necting the  Place  St.  Michel  with 
the  suburb  of  La  Plaine,  and  called 
after  a  Jesuit  confraternity  which  had 
formerly  established  itself  on  a  pro- 
perty through  which  it  ran.  "  40  " 
is  the  number  this  house  now  bears. 
It  is  valued  at  22,000  francs,  but  was 
not  worth  half  that  sum  in  1797. 
Madame  Amic  mortgaged  it  in  1816, 
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to  enable  Thiers  to  study  law;  and 
when  she  went  in  1825  to  live  atBouc, 
where  he  purchased  a  cottage  for  her 
and  his  mother,  she  sold  it  for  13,000 
francs  to  a  M.  Delestrade.  Madame 
Thiers  is  now  negotiating  its  purchase. 
She  intends  to  furnish  it  with  part  of 
her  late  illustrious  husband's  art  collec- 
tion and  books,  and  present  it  to  the 
town  of  Marseilles. 

The  Amies  and  Lhomma^as  belonged 
to  the   same   Levantine    clan.     They 
were   warm-hearted    people,  quick  to 
resent  and  sharp  in  their  resentment, 
but    soon    disposed     to    forgive    and 
forget.      They    appear    also    to   have 
been  enthusiastic  Royalists.    Their  re- 
putation as  such  induced  Thiers  the 
elder,  who  was  a  friend  of  theirs,  to 
fly  for  shelter,  in  the  White  reaction  of 
Thermidor,  to  the  house  of  his  future 
father-in-law.      While    hiding    there, 
Amic's  daughter,  a  young  girl  of  re- 
markable beauty,  energy  of  character, 
and  keenness  of  tongue,  fell  in  love 
with  him.     She  pitied  him  for  his  mis- 
fortunes, was  dazzled  by  his  brilliant 
parts  and  plausible  manners,  and,  re- 
gardless of    his    poverty  and   family 
encumbrances,  insisted    on   espousing 
him.     To  understand  a  great  man  well 
we  should  know  something  of  his  family 
history.     In  troubled  times   French- 
women have  strong  political  sentiments, 
and  know  how  to  assert  them.    Thiers's 
mother  was  no  exception.    The  honey- 
moon over,   she  quarrelled   as    much 
with  her  husband  about  his  opinions 
as  about  his  convivial  habits,  which 
tended  to  keep  him  in  the  poverty  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  Her  royalism  was 
not  modified  later  in  life  by  her  son's 
successes,  and  she   mourned  over  his 
revolutionary  leanings  when  he  arrived 
at  man's  estate.     Her  husband  was  a 
little  mercurial  person  of  almost  uni- 
versal aptitudes,  great  wit,  too  great 
enterprise,    and    a    petulant    temper, 
which    ill    disposed   him  to  bear  the 
lash  of  his  wife's  tongue.     A  Royalist 
emigri,  the   Marquis  de  Fonvielle  of 
Toulouse,  sketched  a  portrait  of  him 
in    1808    which   might   serve    for    a 
caricature  of    our   M.    Thiers.      The 


marquis    made     a    voyage    with  him 
from  Genoa  to  Carthagena  in  Spain, 
on   board  the    Yirgen   del  Pilar,  and 
said  of  him,  in  writing  to  a  relation  in 
Fi'ance :  **  This  little  man  is  a  talking 
and  gesticulating  encyclopaedia,  and  the 
most   amusing   creature  I  ever  came 
across.     One  cannot  start  any  subject 
with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.     It  is  im- 
possible to  have   seen  any  wonderful 
thing  that  he  has  not  witnessed.     He 
knows  the  entire  globe,  round  which 
he  tells  us  he  sailed  with  Captain'  le 
Marchant.     I    somehow   doubt   if   he 
ever    did,   though  he   bears   cross-ex- 
amination well,  and    surmounts    with 
address  every  objection  to  his  story. 
He  is  precise  in  the  employment  of 
technical,  scientific,  and  nautical  terms, 
in    the    description    of    the   countries 
visited  by  the  captain,  in  the  desig- 
nation    of    latitudes,     officers,    men, 
and     log-book     dates.      He     reasons 
better  than  any  sailor  on  the  art  of 
navigation,    explains    with   surprising 
clearness  the  manoeuvres  of  the  crew, 
demonstrates  as  pat  as  the  alphabet 
the  laws  of  storms  and  currents,  and 
shipbuilding.      If   asked   to    give   an 
account  of  what  passes  in  the  moon, 
he  would  be  at  no  loss  to  furnish  one. 
He  parrots  every  scientific  theory  and 
system,  and  really  he  looks  like  a  par- 
rot   raised  in  some  incomprehensible 
way  into  a  human  being." 

This  **  talking  encyclopaedia,"  just 
before  the  birth  of  his  son  Adolphe 
Louis,  was  employed  as  a  dock-porter ; 
but  he  had  seen  prosperous  days,  and 
had  been  educated  for  the  bar.  His 
father  belonged  to  the  burgess  aristo- 
cracy which,  from  1560  to  1775,  when 
Marseilles  lost  its  liberties,  exercised 
well-nigh  uncontrolled  sway  over  that 
town.  Moreover,  he  was  annalist  to 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  wrote  an 
erudite  history  of  Provence.  The 
annalist  was  the  son  of  a  notable 
cloth  merchant,  a  friend  of  M.  de 
Marboeuf,  the  governor  of  Corsica, 
and  had  built  himself  a  palatial 
mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Mazade.  He 
was  magnificent  in  his  expenditure, 
and   a  man  of   brilliant  parts.     The 
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fiiffi»  of  his  e»j^>eT9 — wWot  had  an 
urtistic  character— reached  to  Paris, 
and  his  honse  was  the  resort  of  the 
chief  people  of  Maraeillea.  In  making 
a  venture  with  the  Anierican  colonies 
he  was  ruined.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-seven.  His  son,  the  archi- 
vist, died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year  at 
Mentone,  whither  he  fled  from  the 
Republicans,  who  persecated  lum  for 
having  incited  the  burgess  party  to 
eeJM  on  the  Jacobins  representing  the 
Convention,  and  throw  them  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Chfi.teau  d'If.  M. 
Thiera's  father,  following  the  revolu- 
tionary current,  helped  to  release  the 
prisoners.  For  this  service  he  was 
named  Registrar  to  the  Tribunal 
of  Public  Safety,  a  position  which, 
under  the  White  Terror,  drew  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  Royalists,  and 
led  to  bis  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Amic,  where  he  met  his  second  wife. 
The  illustrious  statesman  who  died 
last  September  was  not,  therefore,  as 
has  been  frequently  said  and  written, 
the  son  of  an  illitei-ate  workman. 
His  father,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
man  of  excellent  education,  and.  for 
the  city  in  which  he  lived,  of  high  ex- 
traction and  unquestionably  ancient 
lineage.  M,  Thiers  resembled  him  in 
every  point,  except  hia  incapacity  to 
succeed.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
appearing suddenly,  to  engage  in  the 
strangest  kind  of  mercantile  and  other 
ventures,  and  of  not  turning  up  for 
long  periods,  when  he  re-appeared 
empty-handed,  but  full  of  hope.  The 
English  fleet,  which  prevented  him 
from  exeonting  a  military  contract 
obtained  in  1797,  did  not  prevent  his 
going,  soon  after,  to  Italy.  He  went 
there  as  impresario  of  a  company 
of  players  which  he  had  formed.  At 
Milan  one  of  his  actresses  obtained 
for  him  the  monopoly  of  the  gaming- 
tables. Thence  he  pushed  on  to  Naples, 
where  his  wit  and  unflagging  spirits 
gained  him  influential  patrons  at 
Court  and  the  favour  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  known 
at  Marseilles. 

For  a  while    he  led  a  splendid  life. 


Suddenly  collapsing,  he  turned  up  in 

Carthagena,  where  he  started  a  house 
of  business,  and  then  sold  it  to  go  to 
Madrid.  In  that  city  King  Joseph 
and  Queen  Julie  (nee  Clary)  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and,  but  for  the 
crash  of  Vittoria,  he  might  have 
prospered.  The  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish, however,  served  aa  an  excuse 
for  not  sending  more  money  than  he 
did  to  hi.'!  suffering  family ;  and  the 
direct  pressure  of  their  arms  on  hts 
business  speculations  helped  to  foster 
in  hisson's  mind  the  intensely  national 
and  bellicose  spirit  which  the  stirring 
events  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire 
had  generated  in  it.  This  brilliant, 
roving,  speculative  MarseillesMicawber 
had  a  passion  for  hoases,  which  he 
transmitted  to  Adolphe.  In  1831,  full 
of  hope  in  the  patronage  of  the  creator 
of  the  July  Monarchy,  he  hastened  to 
Paris  with  a  scheme  for  irrigating  and 
reclaiming  the  Crau  desert  outside  of 
Marseilles.  Thiers  severely  admonished 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  owed  him. 
"  Everything,"  urged  the  prodigal 
parent.  "  Do  you  think  that  if,  when 
my  grandfather  faded,  I  had  resigned 
myself  to  a  life  of  penurious  economy 
and  stagnation,  you  would  be  the  man 
you  are  1 "  The  argument  told.  The 
son,  who  had  a  strong  instinct  of  filial 
duty,  granted  his  father  a  pension,  and 
sent  bim  to  Carpentras  to  direct  the 
post-office,  with  authority  to  appoint  a. 
daughter  by  his  first  wife  deputy  post- 
mistress. There  the  old  man  took  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Allt^e  des  Platanes,  and  lived  in  com- 
pany with  a  pack  of  di^s.  He  fre- 
quently got  into  the  hands  of  Jews, 
who  speculated  upon  the  scandal  it 
would  occasion  if  they  arrested  him  for 
debt.  In  1833,  Thiers,  then  Ministei- 
of  Public  "Works,  gave  him  12,OClOf.  for 
consenting  formally  to  his  marriage 
with  the  co-heiress  of  M.  and  Madame 
Dosne.  To  insure  the  non-appearance 
of  his  troublesome  parent  at  the  wed- 
ding, the  minister  for  three  weeks  pre- 
viously hired  all  the  places  in  the  stage 
coaches  running  from  Carpentras  and 
other  towns  of  the  Vaucluse  to  Lyons. 
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When  length  of  day  runs  in  the 
blood,  traditions  are  tenacious.  Those 
of  the  Thiers  family  went  back  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  city  which  for 
generations  they  had  helped  to  rule, 
to  agitate,  and  to  enrich.  It  was  said 
that  they  belonged  to  a  servile  Punic 
colony,  transplanted  from  Africa  by 
the  E/Omans,  of  which  vestiges  ex- 
isted up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  race 
that  subtlety,  that  tenacity  which 
hides  itself  under  a  flexible  exterior, 
that  genius  for  dealing  with  present 
difficulties,  and  that  repugnance  to 
abstract  theories,  which  distinguished 
the  Carthaginians.  At  a  fete  given 
by  Marseilles  to  Mirabeau,  an  allusion 
was  made  to  this  Punic  legend  by  the 
Committee  of  Management.  They  de- 
cided that  at  the  gala  representation 
in  the  theatre  their  illustrious  guest 
should  sit  between  two  young  ladies 
of  remarkable  beauty — Mademoiselle 
Thiers,  aunt  of  the  statesman,  and 
Mademoiselle  Noble ;  Mirabeau  be- 
tween the  noblesse  and  the  tiers  was 
the  pun  they  proposed  to  put  in  ac- 
tion. Mademoiselle  Noble,  or  Nobili, 
of  Italian  ancestry,  was  dressed  to  per- 
sonify old  Home,  and  Mademoiselle 
Thiers,  Carthage,  the  trading  state  of 
antiquity.  The  play  was  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  Mirabeau  asked  the 
■  young  ladies  did  it  interest  them? 
**  What  more  interests  us,"  replied 
Mademoiselle  Thiers,  "is  to  find  our- 
selves beside  the  Gentilhomme  Boui'- 
geois."  The  mot  was  repeated  by  the 
great  orator  in  the  salon,  and  its  author 
became  the  heroine  of  the  evening. 

Thiers  was  adopted  in  early  infancy 
by  his  grandmother  Madame  Amic.  She 
got  two  flourishing  merchants,  named 
Rollardin  and  Bartheli^re,  to  stand  for 
him  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  it  was 
well  for  him  that  she  did.  Leaving 
the  house  in  the  Hue  des  Petits 
P^res  to  her  unhappy  daughter — with 
whom,  when  her  own  fortune  was  en- 
gulphed  in  a  subsequent  disaster,  she 
went  back  to  live — she  took  her  grand- 
son to  her  bastide,  or  country  house. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  limestone  hills 


clad  with  parasol  pines  which  run  east 
of  the  city  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  bright  sun,  the  bright  sea,  the 
aromatic  herbage,  and  the  balsamic 
emanations  from  woods  that  gave 
shelter,  but  did  not  impede  the  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  were  powerful 
stimulants  to  mind  and  body.  In  his 
writings  M.  Thiers  recurs  to  the  im- 
pressions he  received  in  childhood  on 
that  luminous  hillside,  looking  down 
on  the  blue  glinting  bay  and  crowded 
port.  He  was  allowed  to  run  about 
wild.  When  the  bastide  was  sold,  and 
Mme.  Amic  obliged  to  share  her 
daughter's  lodging,  she  did  not  cur- 
tail her  favourite  grandchild's  liberty. 
His  playground,  after  he  went  back 
to  the  E/ue  des  Petits  Peres,  was  an- 
other limestone  hill,  now  built  over, 
and  called  Les  Baumettes,  from  caverns 
in  its  flank.  Thiers  was  a  young 
Ishmael  among  the  street  Arabs  that 
gathered  there.  To  his  latest  days  he 
recurred  with  pleasure  to  his  boyish^ 
games  and  warfare  at  Les  Baumettes. 
His  recollection  of  them  and  of  the^ 
happy  tone  they  gave  his  intellect 
prompted  him  to  give  a  cold  reception 
to  schemes  for  endowing  France  with 
infant  schools.  M.  Thiers  often  sus- 
tained against  Guizot,  who  was  a 
thorough  schoolmaster,  that  young 
children  are  better  employed  bird- 
nesting  and  thrashing  each  other  out 
of  doors,  than  locked  up  in  ugly,  close- 
rooms,  poring  over  lessons  which  they 
should  be  allowed  only  to  glance  at. 

The  boy  Thiers  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  of  receiving  no  education  what- 
ever. His  grandmother  was  loath  to-- 
part  with  him.  She  feared  for  his- 
health,  for  which  his  phenomenal  small- 
ness  augured  ill.  Then  she  dreaded  to- 
part  with  the  small  sum  of  money  that 
remained  to  her  after  the  wind-up  of 
her  affairs.  When  Hollar  din — one  of  the 
child's  godfathers  and  kind  protectors 
— set  on  Joseph  Chenier  to  obtain  .for 
him  a  demi-bourse  at  the  Lycee,  the 
mother  protested  against  a  son  of  hers 
ever  wearing  Bonaparte's  livery,  op 
eating  bread  provided  by  him.  The 
Due  d'Enghien's  execution  had  revived 
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her  old  royalist  fanaticism.  She  exe- 
crated the  Emperor  and  the  Empire, 
and  thought  no  good  could  come  of 
their  schools  for  higher  instruction. 
Bartheli^re — ^the  other  godfather,  with 
wliom  the  young  Adolphe  spent  his 
Sundays,  and  who  divined  the  future 
that  was  before  him — ^interfered.  He 
threatened  to  apply  to  the  still  absent 
father,  who  had  a  legal  right  to  decide 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  boy  was 
to  be  educated.  Under  this  menace 
the  two  ladies  yielded,  and  Thiers  was 
prepared  to  compete  for  the  demi- 
bourse  J  for  which  his  cousin  Ch6nier 
obtained  him  a  nomination.  At  the 
■examination  which  was  to  open  to  him 
the  doors  of  the  Lyceum  he  obtained 
high  marks.  KoUardin  bought  his 
outfit,  and  Bartheli^re  undertook  to 
pay  those  school  expenses  which  the 
municipality  did  not  bear. 

Thiers's  first  Black  Monday  was  in 
October,  180S.     A  good  boy  he  cer- 
tainly was  not,  but  an   able  boy  he 
constantly  proved   himself.     To  keep 
at  the  head  of  his  form  he  scarcely 
needed  to  apply  himself,  so  rapid  was 
his    apprehension    and    so    tenacious 
his  memory.     In   the  humanities   he 
was  weak,  unless  when  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  classic  authors  that  he 
had  to  study.    The  leisure  his  superior 
capacity  secured  for  him  was  spent  in 
practical  jokes  and  escapades,  cleverly- 
imagined  and  boldly-executed.  A  more 
mischievous  sprite  never  tormented  an 
usher.    In  planning  a  trick,  it  was  his 
way  to   ingratiate    himself  with   the 
masters,  and  to  secure  the  favour  of 
probable  witnesses.     Under  the  Mar- 
seilles professors  his  higher  faculties 
did  not  assert  themselves.     They  were 
suddenly  brought  out  by  the  menace 
of    expulsion,  conjoined    with     fresh 
family  disasters,  and  thfe  arrival  from 
Paris  of  a  teacher  for  whose  memory 
M.   Thiers,   to   the   end   of    his   life, 
entertained  a  profound  reverence. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
knew  what  it  was  to  venerate  as  well 
as  to  love  a  human  being.  Maillet- 
Laooste,  the  new  professor,  was  a 
young  man  of    noble    and    engaging 


countenance.      His   air  and  manners 
were  those   of   a  perfect  gentleman, 
contrasting  strongly  with   the  easily 
excited  provincial  pedagogues,  under 
whom    Thiers     had    heretofore    been 
placed.     Master  of  himself  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, he    soon  becajne   master 
of  the  Lyceans  in  his  class.     Thiers 
was  the  (Usciple  and  pupil  of  Maillet- 
Lacoste,  who  in  teaching  him  mathe- 
matics    sought    to    raise  his    moral 
standard.      The   Parisian   tutor    was 
a     martyr     to     his    political     faith. 
Issuing    with    a   high    number   in    a 
batch    of    190    from    the    Polytech- 
nique,  where  he  had  been  a  comrade 
of    Arago,    he  elected   to  be  a    civil 
engineer.       But,  writing   a   pamphlet 
against    the    Consulate,    and    signing 
a  protest  against  the  Empire,  he  was 
sent  in  disgrace  to  teach  mathematics 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Marseilles.    In  talk- 
ing politics  he  was  reserved     But  the 
precocious  intellect  of  Thiers  led  him 
to     unbosom     himself,     and    master 
and    pupil    discussed  political    ethics 
during  the  evening  recreation  in  the 
arcades  of  the  court.    On  the  Thursday 
holidays  they  visited  the  museum,  and 
a  library  formed  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the   Convents   and  Chateaux  of  Pro- 
vence.    Maillet-Lacoste  was  alive  and 
in  obscurity  when  Thiers  became  Pre- 
sident  of  Louis    Philippe's    Council. 
His  old  pupil — who,  if  at  times  a  slip- 
pery politician,  loved  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of   honest  men,   and   was 
firm  in  his  friendship  for  them — ^wrote 
him  an  affectionate  letter  in  which  he 
offered  him  an  important  post  in  the 
department     of     Public    Instruction. 
Maillet-Lacoste     declined     in     terms 
which,  if  read  by  the  light  of  subse- 
quent   events,    seem    prophetic.     "  I 
cannot,'*    he  said,    "accept   anything 
from  you  since  you  have  broken  with 
those  who  wished  to  found  a  Republic 
in  1830.    You  then  condemned  France 
to  another  series  of  political  convul- 
sions.    The  peasantry  still  remember 
with  affection  the  regime  to  which  they 
owe  their  emancipation.      They  hate 
Bonaparte,   their    recollections    being 
still  fresh  of  how  he  took  their  sons 
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for  the  cannon's  maw.    They  also  hata 
the   Bourbons,    their   secular   oppres- 
sors.    The  priests  labour  among  them 
to  distort   the  Republican    tradition, 
and  are  likely  to  succeed.     You  will 
live,  I  am  persuaded,  to  see  the  down- 
fall of  your  Citizen   King,   and    the 
priest-deceived  people  refusing  to  let 
you  have  a  Republic  when  you  want 
one.     They  will  impose  on  you  some 
sort  of  clerical  despotism — perhaps  the 
Empire  minus  Bonaparte  and  phis  the 
Jesuits.     The  days  of  July  robbed  me 
of  a  fondly-cherished  hope.     I  used  to 
think    your   luminous   intellect    could 
not  long  be  taken   in   by  a   system 
resting  neither  on  instinct  nor  prin- 
ciple.     Those  participating   in    youi* 
government  will  condemn  themselves 
to  a  course  of   unworthy  expedients, 
the  example  of  which  will  rot  the  fibre 
of    the    nation.      You    are    exposing 
yourself  to  be  tempted  precisely  where 
you  are   weakest.     The  best   thing  I 
can  wish  you  is  to  be  soon  obliged  to 
retire  from  office,  and  that  for  a  long 
time." 

Under     the     quickening     influence 
of  Maillet-Lacoste  Thiers  soon  found 
work,  for  which  he  had  a  prodigious 
capacity,  easier   than  idleness.      The 
many-sidedness    of    his   mind   placed 
him   foremost   in   most    branches    of 
learning.     But  no  effort  of   the  will 
could   enable  him   to   master  foreign 
languages,  or  commit  to  memory  long 
passages  from  the   Latin   and  Greek 
authors.     All  he  could  attain  to  by 
persevering   labour   was  to  read  and 
understand   a  Greek   or    Latin   book 
at   sight.     The  ideas  they  expressed 
he  rapidly  caught  up,  made  his  own, 
and  retained ;  but  the  words  in  which 
they  were  embodied  slipped  from  him, 
though  when  he  met  them  again  he  re- 
membered them  at  once.     A  language 
of  Gothic  origin  had  no  hold  whatever 
upon  his  mind.     It  was  forgotten  as 
soon  as  learned.  When  M.  Thiers  was 
engaged  in  his  historical  work  he  tried 
hard  to  learn  German  and  English,  in 
order  to   read   th^  pamphlets,  news- 
paper articles,  street  songs,  and  state 
papers   bearing  on   the   wars  of    the 


First  Republic  and  of  Napoleon.    The 
labour  was   fruitless.     The   historian 
acquired    Italian    because     his     ears 
in   childhood  were   familiarised   with 
the   Proven9al   dialect.     He   believed 
that  but  for  the  fact  of  his  mother's 
family    and  friends    having    spoken 
among  themselves  in  a  Greek  patois, 
Homer,  in  whose  spirited  battle-pictures 
he  revelled,  would  have  been  to  him  a 
sealed  book.     But  the  literary  aliment 
on  which  his  imagination  chiefly  fed 
was  not  borrowed  from  antiquity.  Boys 
in  the   public   schools   of  France,   at 
the  beginning   of   the  century,  when 
Thiers  was  a  boy,  were  encouraged  to 
read  the  Moniteur,     He  devoured  its 
accounts  of  Napoleon's  prodigious  vic- 
tories,   and    triumphal   marches   and 
counter-marches    over    Europe.      He 
followed  the  "  Grande  Armee  "  over 
the  atlas  which  lay  in  his  desk,  and 
explained  to  his  class-fellows  strategi- 
cal and  geographical  points,  and  the 
obstacles   which  the   Conqueror  over- 
came.    The  Bulletin  de  VJEmpire  was 
read    aloud    by   professors    to    their 
pupils  in  the  Lycees.    It  was  written 
in  a  tawdry,  declamatory  style  for  the 
ignorant  multitude,  which   furnished 
raw  material  for  Bonaparte's  armies, 
and  facts  were  too  often  made  to  give 
place  for  high-flown  epithets.     Thiers 
amused  himself  by  taking  a  bulletin 
of  victory  for  a  theme,  and  expand- 
inor   it  into    a    full   account    of    the 
battle,  which  he  read  aloud  at  recrea- 
tion in  the   coiu't-yard,    and  carried 
home  with  him  to  his  relations  on  the 
Sunday  following.     His  grandmother 
carefully  stored  up  these  juvenile  com- 
positions, suggested  by  the  bombastic 
poverty  of  the  official  newsman's  style. 
A  sketch  of  the   Bridge  of   Lodi — a 
retrospective    study — is    as     full    of 
action  as  one  of  Horace  Yernet's  battle- 
pieces.      These   early   writings,  some 
few  of  which  still  exist,  were  permeated 
with   the   military  spirit  of  the   time 
in  which  they  were  written.     Thiers 's 
genius    was     awakened    by    the    in- 
creasing din  of  war,  and  by  the  bon- 
fires on  the  Provence  mountains  which 
blazed  forth  the  news  of  land-victories 
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to  hostile  fleets   standing  out  at  sea. 
In  a  youthful  essay  he  maintained,  with 
an  argumentative   skill    which  must 
have  astonished  his  preceptors,  that 
France,  to  avoid  being  the  weakest, 
should  be  the  strongest  of  European 
powers.     Her  exceptional  advantages 
would  render  her  an  object  of  cove- 
tous enmity,  and  tempt  less  favoured 
nations    to    plunder    her.      In    sup- 
porting    his    thesis,     Thiers     argued 
against  the  too  easy  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural wealth  for  money,  which  he 
thought  would  weaken  the  real  sinews 
of  war,  and  tend  to  the  accumulation 
of  treasure  and  the  diminution  of  de- 
fensive power.     He  maintained  that 
a  strong  population  with  simple  habits 
and  intelligence  had   more  expansive 
power  than    one   that    was  wealthy 
and  luxurious.     This    idea,  in   1872, 
governed  M.  Thiers's  commercial  po- 
licy, as  shown  in  the  Navigation  Bill, 
and  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the   Second    Emperor's    com- 
mercial treaties.     To  mathematics  as 
to  composition,  Thiers  applied  himself 
at  school  with  ardour.    He  had  a  taste 
for  them,  and  knew  that  proficiency 
in  them  would,  if  he  grew  tall  enough 
to   qualify  him   for   military   service, 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
army.       Fifty-eight   years    later,  his 
early  love  for  science  came  out  again. 
At  Tours,  in  the  month  of   October, 
1870,  he  procured  a  whole  library  of 
scientific  works,  which  he  studied  with 
ardour.     This  occupation  calmed  the 
fever  into  which  he  was  thrown  by 
the  memorable  events  of  that  year,  and 
the  political  inactivity  in  which  he  was 
kept  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Delegate 
Government,    and    the    fears  of    M. 
Clement  Laurier,  lest  one  so  expert 
in  the  analysis   and   management  of 
budgets    should    interfere    with    the 
financial  schemes  in  which  he  had  em- 
barked. At  Bordeaux  he  went  through 
a  course  of  physics  and  chemistry  in 
the   following   months   of   November 
and  December. 

Thiers  having  in  1814  completed  the 
university  curriculum,  his  demi-hourse 
dropped,  and  he  returned  to  the  house 


in  which  he  fii-st  saw  the  light.  The 
long  blockade  and  the  naval  triumphs 
of  the  English  had  well-nigh  reduced 
Marseilles  to  a  state  of  inanition.  His 
grandmother,  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much,  had  let  the  lower  floors  of  her 
house  to  a  shopkeeper,  and  had  antici- 
pated several'  years'  rent.  She  was 
sharing  her  pittance  with  Madame 
Thiers  in  the  garret  story.  The  latter  did 
what  she  could  to  earn  a  little  money, 
sometimes  doing  needlework  for  an 
army  contractor,  sometimes  keeping 
the  accounts  of  her  mother's  tenant, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  hot  weather, 
selling  iced  coffee  on  a  stand  in  the 
Place  St.  Michel.  One  of  her  daugh- 
ters had  leai'ned  confectionery.  She 
it '  was  who  set  up  a  table  d^hdte 
in  the  Hue  Basse  du  Bempart,  and 
placed  on  the  signboard  "Pension 
bourgeoise  de  Madame  Ripert,  soeur  de 
M.  Thiers,  ancien  President  du  Conseil 
du  Boi  Louis  Philippe."  A  step- 
daughter had  started  on  a  gay  career, 
and  subsequently  died  in  a  hospital  at 
Carpentras.  There  were  other  children 
in  a  miserable  condition,  for  whom 
Adolphe  ultimately  provided.  To 
Charles  he  gave  a  consular  appoint- 
ment, and  he  bought  a  farm  in  Nor- 
mandy for  Isabelle,  who  died  there 
unmarried,  in  the  year  1874. 

Thiers  cheated  this  wretchedness  by 
borro¥mig  books  and  by  reading  in 
the  town  library.  The  godfathers 
continued  to  ask  him  to  their  houses, 
and  were  in  many  ways  useful  to  him. 
He  contributed  to  his  own  support  by 
painting  miniatui*es,  a  branch  of  art  in 
which  he  attained  excellence.  He  often 
exercised  himself  in  oratory  in  the 
cockloft  in  which  he  slept.  His  grand- 
mother and  a  lad  of  his  age  were  his 
audience.  The  former  thought  him 
superior  to  Mirabeau,  whom  she  had 
heard.  He  at  that  time  cultivated  the 
Ciceronian  period,  and  also  the  bom- 
bastic manner  of  Napoleon's  military 
harangues.  At  BoUardin's  table  he  sus- 
tained discussions  with  Boyalists — 
who  were  then  on  the  winning  side — 
in  a  more  natural,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose more  effective,  style.     His  warm- 
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hearted  old  friend  advised  him  to  go  to 
the  bar,  the  army  being  closed  against 
him  on  account  of  his  dwarfish  stature. 
Bartheliere    and    Chenier,    on    the 
other     hand,     advised     his     entering 
a    counting-house,    where    he    would 
be    received  on    advantageous  condi- 
tions.   But  Thiers  was  too  fond  of  the 
Muses  to  forsake  them.     He  somehow 
imagined  he  was  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  but  did 
not  well   see  how  he   could  open  to 
himself  a  literary  and  public  career. 
Old   Madame  Amic  found    him    the 
means.     Encouraged   by  her   friends, 
and  by  a  non-juring  priest  of  whom 
she  took  counsel,  she  realised  her  little 
property  so  far  as  she  was  able,  and 
went  to  settle  at  Aix,  an  old  parlia- 
mentary town,  rich  in  historical  re- 
mains  and  in   chateaux  stored  with 
works  of  art.     There  there  was  a  law- 
school  of  repute,  which  her  grandson 
entered  in  1816.     In  it  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mignet,  his  true  and  in- 
separable friend  for  ever  after.     Thiers 
was  gifted  with  an  irrepressibly  san- 
guine spirit.     He  used  to  divert  him- 
self   at  Aix,   planning   how   to    rule 
France  when  he  should  be  a  minister. 
"  Quand  je  serais  ministre  "  was  often 
in  his  mouth.     On  reaching  the  minis- 
terial altitude,   he   was   to   drive   an 
unfortunate   old  apple-woman,  whose 
stall  faced  the  law  school,  in  a  coach 
and  four  through  the  town,  and  bid 
the  Prefect  appoint  her  son  concierge 
to  the  Prefecture.     The  latter  part  of 
the  promise  he  kept.     Moreover,  he 
used  to  tell  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother  that   out   of    his    ministerial 
salary  he  would  buy  a  certain  cottage 
in  the  romantic  village  of  Bouc,  half- 
way between  Marseilles  and  Aix.    He 
was  better  than  his  word.    In  1832  he 
sent  for  the  former  to  shai*e  with  him  the 
grandeur  of  his  ministerial  residence ; 
but  feeling  herself  out  of  her  element 
there,  and   disliking  the   cold,  foggy 
winter  of   Paris,  she  elected   for  the 
Bouc  cottage,  where  Mme.  Amic  was 
already  comfortably  installed.   In  this 
retreat   they  both   died  at  advanced 
ages,  as  their  tombstones  testify. 


If   M.  Thiers  had   sought   fchi'ough 
France  he  could  not  have   found   at 
this  stage  of  his  career  another  insti- 
tution so  well  fitted  to  prepare  him  for 
the  course  he  was  to  run  as  the  one  to 
which  he  went  to  study  law.    Aix  was 
the  capital  of  Provence  under  Rene  of 
Anjou.     From  the  time  of  its  union 
with  France,  it  wa^,  in  the  old  juridi- 
cal language,  a  pays  d'etat.   It  enjoyed 
privileges  unknown  elsewhere,  except 
at  Marseilles,  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
parliament  for  a  hundred  years.      The 
scenery  about  it  is  superb,    and   the 
town  and  its  environs  are   in   them- 
selves an  historical  museum.      There 
was  much  wealth  in  the  locality,  which 
with  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  a  highly- 
gifted  race  of  people,  conduced  to  intel- 
lectual activity.    Mignet  was  an  Aixois. 
His  social  relations  there  were  valuable 
to  Thiers.   They  embraced  opulent  and 
very  hospitable  parliamentary  families 
spared  by  the  Revolution.     The  Mar- 
quis d'Albertas  had  a  gallery  of  which 
any  monarch  might  have  been  proud, 
and  culled  from  every  modern  state 
in  which  art  had  flourished.    Yanloo's 
genius  was  discovered  by  an  Albertas, 
and  his  pencil  employed  to  decorate 
the  chateau.    The  Marquis  de  Lagoy 
was   an  amateur  of    rare  medals,   in 
collecting  which  he  had  encumbered  his 
estates.    He  had  had  the  good  fortune, 
when  the  armies  of   Bonaparte  were 
plundering  Italian  villas,  palaces,  con- 
vents, and  galleries,  to  acquire  port- 
folios filled  with  sketches  and   draw- 
ings of  the  old  masters.    The  collection 
formed  by  the  Marquis  de  Bourguignon 
de  Fabrigoule   he   had   since  left  to 
the  museum  of  Aix.     The  Marquis  de 
la  Rochette  and  M.  Sallier,  by  whom 
the  finances  of  the  Benches  du  Rhone 
were  then  directed,  had  also  galleries 
and  private  museums  in  which  compa- 
rative studies  could  be  made  of  ancient 
and  modern  schools,  and  history  learned 
from     Gallo-Roman     bronzes,     coins, 
marbles,     cameos,     and    inscriptions. 
Thiers,    who    intuitively     turned    to 
what  was  beautiful  in  art  and  nature, 
here  formed  healthy  and  refined  tastes. 
He     endeavoiu'ed,   when     fame     and 


fortone  Lad  crOTmed  his  indastrious 
yoath  and  manhood,  to  reproduce  in  his 
house  in  the  Place  St.  (.xeorges  what 
be  remembered  in  the  nuLasions  of  the 
parliamentary  notables  at  Ait. 

The  French  ariatoci'aey  of  tiie  eigb- 
teenth  century  had  one  very  salient 
virtue :  it  was  disposed  to  encourage 
morit 'wherever  it  might  be  found.  In 
iti  social  usiiges,  apart  from  the  Court 
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mooratic.  Rousseau,  after  giving  a  pic- 
ture of  the  corruption  and  giddiness  of 
the  ladies  of  rank  who  directed  opinion, 
hastened  to  say  their  faults  were  i-e- 
doeiued  by  their  penetration  in  discera- 
ing  the  meritorious,  and  their  genero- 
sity in  aiding  and  bringing  tbem.  for' 
word  if  they  were  poor  and  in  ■jbscurity. 

The  parliamentary  families  of  Ais 
adhered  under  the  Restoration  to  the 
intellectual  ti-aditions  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Thiers  was  taken  up  and 
oherished  by  some  of  th^m.  He  was  a 
delicious  toy  for  old  Voltairean  nobles. 
No  doubt  they  objected  to  bis  poli- 
tics, which  were  Jacobin ;  but  they 
put  up  with  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
loc[uacious  wit, and  the  zest  it  gave  tothe 
conversation  in  which  he  mingled.  A 
safoft  or  a  crrctf  where  ha  talked  became 
an  intellectna!  gymnasium.  To  exercise 
himself  in  full  liberty  in  dialecbios,  he 
at  this  time  formed  a  clab  called  the 
CiJiacle,  At  first  it  was  intended  for 
none  but  law-students ;  but  judges 
tinged  with  liberalism,  and  nobles  who 
wished  well  to  the  new  reforms,  having 
sought  to  join  it  and  being  admitted, 
it  grew  into  one  of  the  first  debating 
societies  in  France.  Its  founder  was 
its  youngest  member.  Mignot  was  a 
year  older.  D'Arlatan  de  Lauris  was 
already  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appaal 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Aix,  a  circumstance  which  enabled 
him  to  render  the  master-mind  of 
the  Cienaole  a  service  that  opened  to 
him  the  road  to  the  far-olt  capital. 

Eleven  miles  from  Ais,  on  the  south- 
ern flank  of  MoTuit  Libaou,  in  the 
it  of  woods  and  cascades,  and 
tding  out  on  a  rocky  platform,  thei-e 
feudal  castle,  square,  massive,  and 


gloomy,  with  turrets  at  its  angles,  1 

va3t  hall,  built  by  the  Romans,  ^ 
armoury,in  which  are  collected  w 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  The  other 
apartments,  some  of  thsta  of  gmn- 
diose  proportions,  are  actdptured  and 
painted  by  master- hands.  Cardinal 
Isoard  was  the  owner  of  this  castle  in 
1818,  and  had  constructed  an  oratory 
wherein  to  enshrine  the  body  of  St. 
Severin,  presented  to  biro  by  Pius 
VIL  Before  the  castle  had  come  into 
bis  possession  it-  belonged  to  the  Yau- 
venargues  family,  and  was  presented 
to  Joseph  de  Clapiers  Vauvenargues, 
first  Consul  of  Aix,  as  a  reward  for 
his  devotion  in  i-elieving  the  victims 
of  the  great  Marseilles  plague.  He 
was  the  father  of  Vauvenargues  the 
moralist,  who  died  at  tho  age  of  thirty- 
two,  in  the  retreat  of  Prague,  and  was 
styled  by  Toltaire  the  '■  master-mind 
of  the  eighteenth  century."  D'Arlatan 
de  Lauris  was  connected  with  the  De 
Vauvenargues,  and  took  Thiers  to  see 
their  caatte.  He  also  recommended 
him  to  the  cardinal,  who  received  him 
graciously  and  asked  him  to  come  often 
and  study  the  old  rooms  and  hall  in 
detail.  While  there  Thiers  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  the  life  of  Vauven- 
argues, which  be  coniided  to  D'Ai'latan. 
Being  without  money  he  proposed  to 
publish  by  subscription.  Bjs  friend  not 
only  encouraged  him  in  the  idea,  but  — 
without  revealing  bis  motive, which  was 
to  do  a  kindness  to  the  young  student — 
he  suggested  to  the  Academy  to  grant  a 
prize  of  300  francs  for  an  eulogium  on 
Vauvenargues.  His  pi-etext  was  that 
they  should  not  be  surpassed  in  libe- 
rality by  the  Academyof  Nismes,  which 
had  offered  the  same  sum  for  an  essay 
on  Charles  VIL  That  prize  had  been 
won  by  Mignet.  He  went  to  Nismes 
to  be  crowned  towards  the  end 
of  1820,  and  thence  to  Paris  to  find 
materials  for  another  prize  offered  by 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  "  on  the 
state  of  government  and  legislation  in 
France  at  the  accession  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  institutions  founded  by  that 
king."  But  to  return  to  Aiv  and 
Thiers. 
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The  essays  on  Vauvenargues  were 
to  be  sent  in  anonymously,  with  sealed 
envelopes      containing     the     authors 
names.     Thiers  having  read  his  at  the 
Cenacle,  the  secret  of  his  authorship 
got  out.    One  half  of  the  Academy  was 
for  him,  and  the  other   half  against. 
The  adjudicatiuii  was  put  ofE   to  the 
next  session.    Thiers  for  this  paper  ob- 
tained an  honourable  mention.    But  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  sessions, 
he  wrote  in  a  difEerent  style,  and  from 
another  point  of  view,  a  second  essay. 
The  faithful  Mignet,  to  whom  he  sent  it, 
transcribed  it  and  posted  the  copy  in 
Paris.     It  had  for  its  epigraph,  "  Man 
is  in  the  world  to  act ;  the  greater  his 
activity  the  better  he  accomplishes  his 
destiny."      Action,    the   essayist   re- 
garded as  the  supreme  rule  and  end  of 
life,  and  freedom  and  energy  to  act  the 
supreme   felicity  of  existence.      This 
estimate  of  happiness  was  sine  are.  M. 
Thiers  had  no  experience  of  the  beatific 
vision  of  the  Hindoo.     Incentives  to 
devouring    activity    rejuvenated   him 
when  he  was  old,  and  rescued  him  from 
the  physician's   hands  when  medicine 
and  hygienics  failed.     But  to  pursue 
the   narrative   of    his   life,  and  show 
more  completely  the  slender  hinge  up- 
on which  his  destinies  and  the  greater 
ones  involved   in  them  turned.     The 
stratagem  of  the  Paris  postmark  suc- 
ceeded.    Aix  rang  with  laughter  when 
the  trick  played  on  the  Royalists  was 
discovered.    There  were  public  rejoic- 
ings in  honour  of  Thiers.     The  Cenacle 
gave  a  banquet  in  his  honour,  at  which 
he  announced  his  intention  of  starting: 
immediately  for  Paris.     On   the   day 
following  he  was   entertained  in  the 
name  of   the    Liberal    party  by  M. 
Borely,   an  eccentric    judge,   and   an 
ofPer  was  made  him  of  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber  for  Aix  at  the  next  vacancy. 
It  was  not  however  accepted   before 
1830. 

It  is  commonly  and  erroneously 
understood  that  Thiers  and  Mignet 
journeyed  together  from  Aix  to  Paris. 
His  fellow-traveller  was  M6ry,  one  of 
the  brilliant  band  turned  out  by  Mar- 
seilles under  the  Restoration.     They 


passed  through  Burgundy  in  the  merry 
vintage  season,  seeking  hospitality  in 
farmhouses  and  country  inns,  often 
dining  at  the  wayside  on  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
visiting  the  noteworthy  places  lying 
near  their  route.  Weary  of  body  and 
sore  of  foot,  but  buoyant  with  hope, 
Thiers  entered  the  "  maison  meublee," 
in  the  Passage  Montesquieu,  in  the 
garret  of  which  Mignet  lodged.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  unlighted  corridor 
the  tired  traveller  knocked  at  the 
wrong  door.  The  room  he  fell  upon 
was  occupied  by  another  Marseillais, 
Rabbe,  a  polemist,  rugged,  violent, 
forcible,  and  pitile§s,  who,  for  the  ill- 
luck  of  the  Monarchy,  was  drifted  by 
a  domestic  hurricane  to  Paris.  He 
was  giving  a  bowl  of  hot  wine  to  some 
brother  Bohemians,  when  he  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door.  On  opening,  a  little 
man  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand  entered, 
and  said  he  was  looking  for  M.  Mignet, 
whom  Rabbe  knew  to  be  out.  The 
stranger  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
down  until  his  friend's  return,  and 
advanced  towards  the  table  lookiijig 
wistfully  at  the  hot  wine.  He  wore  a 
coat  that  had  been  green  and  was  faded 
into  yellow,  tight  buff  trousers  too 
short  to  cover  his  ankles,  and  dusty 
and  glossy  from  long  use,  a  pair  of 
clumsy  Blucher  boots,  and  a  hat 
worthy  of  a  place  in  an  antiquary's 
cabinet.  His  face  was  tanned  a  deep 
brown,  and  a  pair  of  brass-rimmed 
spectacles  covered  half  his  face. 

Mignet,  when  he  entered,  embraced 
him.  In  the  expansiveness  of  his  joy 
he  asked  him  to  share  his  room.  He 
spoke  of  himself  as  a  millionnaire,  which 
relatively  to  the  recipient  of  his  hospita- 
lity he  was.  Had  he  not  been  awarded 
a  first  prize  by  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres  for  his 
essay  on  France  under  St.  Louis  1  and 
had  not  Chatelain,  his  fellow- towns- 
man, charged  him  with  the  foreign 
editorship  of  the  Courier  Frangais,  in 
which  he  was  pelting  away  at  the 
Monarchy  in  a  series  of  letters  on 
English  history  ?  But  in  sharing  his 
poor  chamber  he  did  not  forget  that 


Mftdarne  Thiera  bad  said  to  him  of  her 
eon — "Adolphe  will  never  go  afoot. 
He  will  first  haog  on  to  the  back  of 
a  carriage,  and  then  work  hia  way 
to  the  top,  throw  the  driver  over  and 
seine  hold  of  the  reins."  It  may  be 
observed  that  ehe  spoke  in  anger, 
which  is  cruel.  When  she  ao  de- 
nounced her  son,  she  was  ejtcited  by 
the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Bern 
and  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bovdeaus, 
events  which  did  not  shake  his  politi- 
cal opinions.  But,  it  may  here  be 
observed  that,  in  his  old  age,  M. 
Thiers  retui'ned  ao  far  to  the  Eoyal- 
ism  of  his  mother  as  to  speak  with 
unfeigned  admiration  of  the  good  faith 
and  cliivalrous  impulses  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  "quin'a  jamais  voulu 
mettre  son  drapeau  dans  sa  poche." 

While  Mignet  was  deducing  from 
his  moral  consciousness  a  system 
of  English  policy  applicable,  as  he 
thought,  to  Stance,  Thiers  was  spend- 
ing his  days  in  the  museums  and  public 
librai-ies.  Party  passions  had  reached 
a  white-heat  pitch  in  1821.  Napo- 
leon had  just  died.  The  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  old  emigre/, 
who  had  forgotten  nothing  of  the 
ancient  r&i/ime  and  learned  nothing  of 
the  new,  for  the  airaple  reason  that 
they  were  at  Coblentz,  and  elsewhere 
abroad,  while  the  changes  eflected  hy 
the  Revolution  were  operating.  On 
the  other  side  there  was  a  youthful 
nation.  The  carnage  of  Bonaparte's 
wars  had  left  France,  in  1S14,  peopled 
with  aged  men,  women  young,  old,  and 
middle-aged,  and  boys.  The  state 
might  have  been  likened  to  a  ship  in 
full  sail,  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  an  in- 
experienced pilot,  and  without  bal- 
last. There  were  scarcely  any  men 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Guizot — a  patri- 
arch among  the  Liberals  of  1621 — 
was  entering  his  thirty-thii'd  year. 
Royalists  tore  Voltaire  out  of  his 
grave,  and  threw  his  hones  into  a 
ditch,  pursued  the  old  Conventional  a, 
and  made  Louvel'a  crime  a  pretext  for 
a  m.oveinent  to  restore  the  lands,  con- 
fiscated and  sold  by  the  revolutionai'y 
government,  to  their  rightful  owners, 


and  to  re-establish  entails  and  p 
geniture.  Republicans  called  Marie  A 
toinette  a  Messalina  and  a  traitor  to  ta 
country  over  which  a 
thus  throwing  stones  at  her  they  hoped 
to  hit  the  Duchesse  de  BeiTi,  her  niece, 
a  dissipated,  thoughtless,  and  fanatical 
princess,  and  her  daughter,  the  child- 
less Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  to  whom 
misfortune  had  imparted  bitter- 
ness, without  the  majesty  of  trials 
nobly  boi'ne.  IShe  was  the  Queen 
in  expectancy.  Her  husband — in 
most  things  a  nullity^had  very  de- 
cided opinions  about  the  Revolution 
and  the  Liberals  :  for  just  then  nobody 
was  bold  enough  to  call  himself  a 
Revolutionist  or  a  Eouapartist.  Thiera 
— who  knew  very  little  about  the 
Revolution  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
emibled  Bonaparte,  at  that  time  bis 
hei-o,  to  ovenoin  Europe — thought  he 
should  like  to  study  the  men  engaged 
in  it.  This  he  did  in  the  Mwiiteur 
and  the  other  gazettes  published  in 
Pai'is  in  the  interval  between  Turgot's 
dismissal  and  the  ISth  Brumaire.  He 
found  all  the  journals  that  he  wanted 
at  the  Bibliotbil-que  Royale.  The  notes 
he  toot  there  were  the  commencement 
of  his  history,  which  grew  up  under 
his  hand  almost  of  itself.  Mignet 
simultaneously  began  his  history  of 
the  Revolution,  which  was  published 
in  1S24,  and  at  once  attained  a 
liuropean  reputation.  Six  translations 
of  it  were  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
three  years  in  Germany  alone, 

Thiers  was  called  to  the  ,^'v  bar. 
His  acumen  and  legal  knowledge 
were  admitted  by  his  brethren  of  the 
long  robe,  and  by  the  judges  there. 
Rottai'din,  to  keep  him  in  the  South, 
promised  to  obtain  for  him  the  best 
coromercial '  clients  at  Marseilles.  In 
emigrating  to  Paris,  he  counted  a  good 
deal  on  his  professional  knowledge  as 
a  means  of  advancement.  But  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  that  his 
poverty  excluded  him  from  practising 
as  a  barrister.  To  belong  to  tho  order 
of  advocates  in  Paris  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  passed  brilliant  examinations. 
The  council  of  the  order  must  be  satis- 
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fied  that  the  person  seeking  admittance 
is  already  in  receipt  of  an  income 
placing  him  above  the  temptations  of 
want.  Moreover,  he  must  have  a 
respectably-furnished  domicile,  and 
produce  proof  that  the  furniture  is 
paid  for.  The  admission-fees  were  not 
very  heavy ;  but  they  were  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  Thiers,  whose 
fortune  was  comprised  in  the  500 
francs  awarded  him  by  the  Aix  Aca- 
demy, and  a  small  sum  which  his 
grandmother  had  squeezed  out  of  her 
narrow  pittance.  He  had  therefore  to 
lay  aside  the  reasonable  ambition  of 
making  a  name  and  winning  honourable 
ease  at  the  Paris  bar.  His  pen,  or  per- 
haps his  pencil,  was  the  sole  resource  that 
remained  to  him.  Fans  were  studied 
in  the  shop  windows,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  paint  others.  Applica- 
tions for  employment  were  addressed 
to  booksellers  and  newspaper  editors, 
and  accompanied  by  copies  of  the 
prize  essay.  A  letter  of  introduction 
from  Dr.  Arnaud,  a  member  of  the 
Cenacle,  was  forwarded  to  Manuel, 
the  deputy  for  Marseilles,  a  narrow- 
minded,  hot-headed  man,  who,  however, 
was  endowed  with  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  the  South,  and  was  intelligent 
enough  to  see  the  irremediable  incom- 
patibility between  the  Bourbons  and 
Revolutionary  France.  When  he  re- 
ceived the  letter,  he  made  a  memo- 
randum of  it  with  the  intent  of  making 
an  appointment  with  M.  Thiers.  But, 
in  the  stirring  parliamentary  incidents 
which  his  daring  attacks  on  the  mon- 
archy called  forth,  he  forgot  all  about  it. 
Thiers  heard  that  the  Due  de  Laroche- 
f oucauld  Liancourt  wanted  a  secretary, 
and  lay  in  wait  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  Manuel,  from 
whom,  on  making  himself  known,  he 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  the 
Due,  with  another  to  Bodin  of  the 
Constitutionnel.  There  is  hardly  a 
biographer  of  Thiers  who  does  not 
confound  this  passage  of  his  life  with 
the  riot  in  the  Salle  des  Pas  Ferdus 
provoked  by  Manuel's  arrest.  Manuel 
was  torn  from  his  seat  hj  the 
collar  by  two  gendarmes,  and  dragged 


to  gaol.  Thiers,  then  reporting  for  a 
newspaper,  rushed  from  the  gallery, 
and,  reckless  of  the  danger  which  he 
ran,  harangued  the  bystanders,  and 
called  on  them  to  rescue  their  out- 
raged representative  like  men.  This 
happened  soon  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XYIII.  (a  king  in  many  points 
resembling  our  Charles  II.),  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  regne  du  parti  pretre 
under  Charles  X.,  the  mitigated  James 
II.  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  General 
Foy  also  died  this  year,  and  Thiers 
organised  a  monster  manifestation  at 
his  funeral — to  protest  against  the 
grant  of  an  indemnity  of  a  milliard 
to  the  emigriSf  and  against  the  sacri- 
lege law,  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  who 
insulted  the  Host  in  a  street  proces- 
sion was  condemned  to  lose  his  hand. 
The  incident  Manuel  and  the  Foy 
funeral  made  Thiers  known  to  the  tur- 
bulent youth,  the  discontented  Bona- 
partist  officers,  and  the  disaffected 
proletaires.  But  more  than  two  years 
before  these  events  took  place  he  had 
obtained  and  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship at  the  Due  de  Liancourt' s,  and 
had  become  a  journalist  under  Manners 
auspices. 

This  is  how  he  entered  the  Consti- 
tntionnel.  They  wanted  an  art  critic  ; 
Thiers  was  asked  if  he  thought  him- 
self equal  to  a  review  of  the  Salon? — a 
task  proposed  by  an  editor  anxious 
at  once  to  honour  Manuel's  recom- 
mendation, and  to  rid  himself  of  his 
protege,  whose  aesthetic  education  he 
was  far  from  suspecting.  Thiers's  first 
notice  was  a  literary  event.  Dela- 
croix, then  an  unknown  artist,  had 
exhibited  his  Dante  and  Virgil  in 
Hell  Thiers  wrote:  "That  of  all 
the  pictures  in  the  Salon,  this  was 
the  one  that  most  revealed  a  coming 
master.  One  saw  in  it  a  powerful 
conception  and  the  free  flow  of  talent. 
It  presented  with  epic  force  to  the 
critic's  eye  the  selfishness  and  despair 
of  hell.  In  the  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject which  lay  on  the  confines  of  the 
fantastic,  severity  of  taste  was  ob- 
servable. The  drawing,  which  hasty 
judges  might  think  deficient  in  dignity, 


Il 


whatever  were  its  defects,  re- 
deemed hy  the  truth  of  the  details, 
and  the  fidelity  with  wliich  the  poefs 
viaion  was  rendered.  The  pencil  was 
ample  and  firm,  the  colour  vigorous, 
though  perhaps  crtide.  Delacroix,  de- 
aigned  his  figures,  grouped  them,  and 
set  them  in  action  with  the  boldness 
of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  the  fecundity 
of  a  Rubens." 

Of  David's  Rape  of  the  Sabinen  he 
said :  "  Id  making  these  reflections 
in  the  intei-est  of  art  present  and 
tuture,  we  do  not  the  less  consider 
David  in  the  light  of  a  great  master. 
A  man  who  has  worked  a  revolution 
in  the  taste  of  a  nation  with  so  keen 
a  perception  of  the  beautiful  as  the 
French  must  be  an  artist  of  the 
highest  ordei-.  He  has  rendered  an 
important  sei-vice  to  our  school.  But 
it  is  undesirable  that  a  anperGtitiotis 
admiration  of  his  works  should  pre- 
vent new  geniuses  from  coming  for- 
ward. We  most  take  care  not  to 
imprison  present  aud  future  art  in 
the  limits  of  a  style  which  in  the  hands 
of  imitators  must  become  cold  and 
pedantic.  No  doubt  a  prime  condition 
of  art  is  correctness  of  outline.  But 
it  may  be  asked  whether  nniler  this 
pretext  critics  do  not  check  the  in- 
spiration of  those  artists  who  seek  to 
throw  more  life,  more  health,  and 
more  of  nature's  truth  and  freshness 
into  their  works.  M.  David  delivered 
na  from  the  conventions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth c-entui-y.  He  formed  others,  the 
destruction  of  which  in  their  turn 
should  not  annoy  him  and  his  admirers. 
One  epoch  should  never  be  jealous  of 
another ;  nor  should  those  who  have 
made  a  step  forward  prevent  others 
from  making  another." 

Thus  M.  Thiers's  first  achievement 
was  to  deliver  French  ait  from  the 
pseudo-classic  tyranny  of  David,  and 
to  obtain  justice  for  Delacroix,  whom 
Baixm  Oroshad  publicly  called  a  lunatic 
and  a  signboard-daTiber.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  C'onstiiutioniiel,  judging 
"*  '.ers  by  the  success  of  hia  SaloTi, 
him    permanent    and  well-paid 

iloyment.    His  department  was  the 


"  VarieU's  "  on  the  third  page. 
were  to  embntce  literary  criticisins, 
biographies,  and  scientilic  papers  well 
baited  to  catch  idle  readers.  The  next 
telling  article  was  a  review  of  Mont- 
losier's  French  Monarchy.  Montlosier 
was  a  eulogist  of  Ixiuis  Quatorza, 
whom  Thiers  condemned  because  on  its 
road  to  St.  Denis,  his  body  was  neg- 
lected by  his  courtiers,  and  followed  by 
the  imprecations  of  the  people,  The 
reviewer  maintained  that  had  Louis 
QuatoTze  been  a  great  king,  wbo  exer- 
cised despotism  for  the  glory  of  the 
nation,  has  death  would  have  been 
attended  with  a  reaction  in  his  favour ; 
and  the  Parisians — who  are  prompt  to 
strike  in  anger,  hut  quick  to  forget 
and  forgive  the  faults  of  patriotic 
though  severe  rulers — would  have  fol- 
lowed his  hearse  in  silent  sorrow. 
Fifty-six  years  after  this  judgment 
was  passed  the  people  of  Paris,  ob- 
livious of  the  hard  chaatisement  in- 
flicted on  them  by  M.  Thiers,  escorted 
his  remains  in  speechless  grief  to  tha 
tomb  in  Ffre-la-Chaise. 

Thiers's  literary  merits  and  dash 
rapidly  brought  up  the  Constitutionnel 
to  be  the  leading  organ  of  the  bour- 
f/eoisie.  He  was  endowed  with  nothing 
short  of  a  genius  for  journalism. 
Prompt,  agile,  gifted  with  ready  tact, 
and  quick  to  feel  the  pnhlic  pulse,  and 
to  divine  smouldeiing  passions  and 
bring  them  to  the  surface,  he  instinc- 
tively eluded  the  snares  and  pitfalls  in 
hia  road.  When  the  superior  deities 
refused  to  listen  to  him,  ho  knew  well 
how  to  array  the  Acherontians  on 
his  side,  though  in  rousing  them  he 
ever  took  high  ground.  Sentiments 
and  ideas  which  vaguely  agitated  the 
multitude  he  shaped  with  ready  skill 
into  clear  aphorisms,  which  circulated 
like  current  coin.  He  did  not  fear 
repeating  himself,  but  was  careful  to 
vary  the  form  of  his  repetitions.  It 
was  an  axiom  of  his  that  when  a 
speaker  wants  to  carry  away  a  stolid 
assembly  or  uncultured  mass,  he  should 
often  present  the  same  argument,  hut 
each  time  in  a  new  verbal  dress.  Thiers 
had  a  native  repugnance  to  what  was 
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hazy.     His  mind  turned,  of  itself,  to- 
wards the  light.     However  obscure  a 
controverted  point,  he  laid  his  finger, 
as  if  by  intuition,  on  the  knot  of  the 
question,   and  with    an    address  that 
charmed   the   bystanders,    undid   the 
bewildering   tangle.     Louis  XYIII.'s 
death    heightened    the  growing  anta- 
gonism between  royalty  and  the  na- 
tion, which  had  been  roused  from  the 
passivity  of  depletion  by  the  Liberal 
movement  in  Spain,  and  its  suppres- 
sion by  a  French  army  under  the  Due 
d'Angouleme's    command.     Thiers    at 
this   juncture   was    enjoying  literary 
laurels  culled  in  the  Pyrenees,  from 
which  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  ConstituHonnel  describing  his  holi- 
day tour.     It  was  asked  if  he  might 
not  advantageously  be  promoted  to  the 
political    department.      The    manager 
thought  he  could,  and  finding  he  struck 
a  national  chord,  was  for  letting  him 
work  with   an    unfettered  pen.     But 
the  more  timid  shareholders  sought  to 
moderate  the  trenchant  vigour  of  his 
polemics.     To    have   a    voice    in    the 
direction,  he  purchased  a  share  with 
borrowed  money  procured  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Schubart,  an  obscure 
German    bookseller,   the    original    of 
Balzac's  Schmucke,  in  Le  Covsin  Tons. 
This    Schubart  used    to    dine  at    la 
Mere  Saguet's,  a  cheap  gargotte  in  the 
Passage    Montesquieu,    with    Charlet 
the  caricaturist,  Sigalon,  Mignet,  and 
Thiers,  for  whom  his  admiration  was 
extravagant.     Schubart  rendered,  his 
idol  the  service  of  taking  him  to  Baron 
Cotta,  the  opulent  German  publisher, 
and  asking  him  to  grant  the  loan  the 
young   journalist   stood    in    need   of. 
Under  the  new  impulsion  the  Consti- 
tutionnel    took  a   well-defined   colour, 
attained     the     largest    circulation    a 
French  newspaper  was  ever  known  to 
command,   and    forced    the   King  to 
place   M.   de   Martignac,   a    dynastic 
Liberal,  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  debates  in  the  Chamber 
furnished  M.  Thiers  with  his  themes. 
The  daily  "copy"  was  written  in  a 
clear  hand,  which  advanced  steadily 
across  the  paper  in  lines  wide  apart. 


to  leave  room  for  corrections.  As 
each  page  was  filled  it  was  cast  on 
the  ground.  The  task  done,  a  clerk 
picked  up  the  sheets  and  set  them  in 
order.  The  blotting-paper  was  seldom 
used.  Thiers  bore  interruption  in 
speaking  better  than  in  writing. 
Before  sitting  down  to  his  desk,  he 
studied  authorities  with  Benedictine 
patience  and  minuteness,  and  classified 
his  subjects.  But  from  the  moment 
he  took  his  broad- nibbed  goose  quill 
in  hand  until  he  had  done  with  it  he 
did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  quire 
of  glazed  foolscap  before  him.  This 
habit,  formed  in  the  bureaux  of  the 
Constitutionnel,  he  never  dropped. 

His  article  sent  to  press,  the  rest  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  society.  As 
he  slept  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  he 
was  able  without  fatigue  to  sit  up 
late  at  night.  Lafitte,  a  Bonapartist 
banker,  and  the  associate  in  military 
contracts  and  other  speculations  of 
Ouvrard  and  Dosne,  whose  eldest 
daughter  is  now  Thiers's  widow,  opened 
to  him  the  great  world  of  the  Liberal 
salons,  the  exquisite  man  of  the 
world  whom  this  generation  will  not 
easily  forget,  who  was  never  more 
at  home  than  at  the  Elysee  receiving 
the  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers,  "was,*'  says  Lomenie,  "re- 
marked in  Lafitte 's  and  Talley- 
rand's drawing-rooms  for  his  fluent 
speech  and  vivid  southern  imagination. 
The  dwarfishness  of  his  stature,  the 
oddity  of  his  visage,  half  hidden  by  a 
pair  of  goggles,  the  singular  cadence 
of  his  voice,  his  jerking  motions,  the 
see-saw  action  of  his  shoulders,  his 
short  legs,  his  want  of  manner,  fan- 
tastic clothing,  and  manifest  genius, 
contributed  to  fix  attention  on  him." 
The  fame  of  a  duel  arising  from  a  love 
affair,  one  of  the  few  really  romantic 
episodes  in  his  long  existence,  helped 
to  lionise  him.  At  Aix  M.  Thiers 
believed  himself  to  be  eternally  ena- 
moured of  a  young  girl  of  majestic 
beauty  and  decayed  family.  He 
courted  her,  wrote  verses  about  her, 
was  affianced,  shed  bitter  tears  in 
parting,  and  kept  up  a  tender  corre- 


vpondenM  witli  faer  extending  over 
many  months.  The  fame  of  his  news- 
paper articles  reaching  Ais,  where  n 
maiden's  bloom  soon  fades,  the  young 
lady's  father  came  to  Paris  to  call  upon 
Thiers  and  ask  him  to  folfil  his  pro- 
mise. Poverty  was  pleaded  in  stay  of 
execution.  A  year's  delay  was  asked 
and  granted.  At  the  close  of  the 
twelve  months  there  was  another  visit. 
M.  Thiers  vowed  unalterable  affection, 
but  represented  that  his  income,  which 


the  bouse  whence  the  smoke  issued. 
A  few  inches  taller,  and  his  skull  would 
have  been  carried  away.  The  bullets 
that  went  oper  his  head  lodged  in 
Marshal  Mortier. 

Thiers,  when  he  was  a  journalist, 
maintained  the  native  vigour  of  his 
mind  by  a  strong  feeding  process.  He 
never  suffered  his  brain  to  grind  chaff. 
If  he  wished  to  describe  a  battle  he 
visited  the  fields  in  which  it  was  fought, 
talked  with  the  peasants,  made  notes  of 


was   precarious,  would  not  suffice  to      current  legends,  compared  them  with 


keep  both  his  mother  and  a  wife. 
therefore  begged  for  a  further  delay, 
which  drew  on  him  the  ire  of  his 
visitor,  who  next  day  insulted  him  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Chamber.  A  chal- 
lenge ensued.  The  offender's  seconds 
were  Rabbe  and  an  Aixois  lawyer,  and 
those   of  the   offended  party   Mignet 


the  more  precise  evidence,  consulted 
strategists,  studied  military  bulletins, 
and  commissariat  returns,  and  checked 
them  with  the  market  prices.  A  visit  to 
Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  at  Florence 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  loan 
of  historical  documents,  put  him  on 
the  track  of  an  intrigue  carried  o 


and  Manuel.    The  yonng  lady's  father      Queen  Hortense,  Comte  d'Orsay,  and 


a  allowed  to  fire  first.  Aiming  low 
to  make  sure  of  his  adversary,  he  shot 
between  his  legs.  Thiei-s  fired  into  the 
air.  The  match  was  broken  off ;  the 
girl  died  of  grief ;  her  lover  preserved 
on  affectionate  remembrance  of  her. 
Unsolicited,  when  he  became  a  king- 
maker and  minister,  he  gave  her 
brothers  and  father  lucrative  situa- 
tions. Her  letters  and  love  tokens 
he  preserved  in  a  drawer.  In  his  ex- 
treme old  age  he  was  known  to  shed 
tears  over  them.  This  episode  dropped 
from  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries. 
A  second  and  a  hotter  duel  was  fought 


Lady  Blessington.  Its  object  v 
open  France  to  Napoleon's  proscribed 
family  by  procuring  the  translation 
of  the  Emperor's  remains  fj-om  St. 
Helena  to  the  Invalides.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  1840  on  learning  Thiers's 
bellicose  intentions  from  King  Leo- 
pold— whose  wife  was  warned  by 
Louis  Philippe  —  lent  himself  to 
this  intrigue,  as  a  source  of  embar- 
i-oasment  to  ■'  the  Government  of 
March."  Guizot,  then  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  was 
instructed  to  defeat  it,  and  to  bribe 
the  inhabitants  of  Gore  House  to  sell 


with    Bisio    in    the    garden    of    the      him  Bonapartist  secrets.     He  declined 


Chamber  of  Deputies  "in  1849,  that 
representative  having,  on  Thiers  de- 
claring for  Louis  Napoleon,  taxed  him 
with  treachery.  Want  of  physical 
courage  was  not  a  defect  of  the  little 
great  man,  who  in  his  ministerial  tmi- 
form  headed  the  troops  sent  to  dislodge 
the  insurgents  from  the  Rue  Transno- 
nain,  in  one  of  the  terrible  street  wars 
that  disturbed  and  closed  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  A  witness  of  the  dis- 
chai^  of  Fieschi's  infernal  machine  yet 
living  says,  that  on  that  occasion  the 
king  remained  cool,  and  that  Thiers, 
undaunted  by  the  explosion,  jumped 
from  his   horse,  and  ran   to  examine 


to  enter  into  relations  with  Lady  Bles- 
sington, giving  as  his  excuse  the  irre- 
gularity of  her  position,  "  Thus," 
said  M.  Thiers  to  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle, "  through  Guizot'a  false  Puritan- 
ism, Louis  Philippe  neglected  a  clever 
woman  and  her  still  more  talented 
paramour,  whose  knowledge  of  Bona- 
partist conspirators  would  have  been 
invaluable  in  showing  where  t-o  sup- 
press ferments  that  were  not  without 
influence  in  February,  '48." 

When  Thiers  was  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing his  TaMetles  JSittoriqaes — which 
happened  in  the  third  year  of  his 
sojourn    in    Paris  —  Talleyrand   met 


M,  Thie/rs. 
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him    at    the     Comte    de    Flahault's, 
hailed  him  as  the  leader  of  "  la  Jeune 
Garde,"  which  he  insinuated  was   to 
upset    the    restored    Monarchy.     He 
encouraged  him  to  visit  him  at  the 
HCtel  St.  Florentin,  and  ask  for  in- 
formation    concerning    the    court   of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General.    There  the  yoimg  jour- 
nalist grew   to   be   the   head    of   the 
Liberal  party,  which  embraced  three 
distinct  sections.    Talleyrand  had  been 
offended   by   the    royal   family.      To 
avenge    himself     he    encouraged    the 
"  Jeune     Garde "     (Thiers,     Mignet, 
De  Remusat,  and   Victor  Cousin)  to 
repeat  the  English  Revolution  of  1688, 
and  to  discern  a  William  of  Orange 
in  the  Due  d' Orleans,  "who  without 
stirring  a  step  was  always  advancing  to 
the  throne."   Louis  Philippe  kept  aloof 
from  the  promoters  of  his  candidature. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  the  hour- 
geoisie  feel  that  he  was  their  man.  While 
seeking  to  render  himself  popular  by 
placing  the  Due  de  Chartres,  his  eldest 
son,  in  the  Lycee  Henry  lY.,  he  avoided 
Talleyrand  and  the  habitues  of  his  Green 
Salon,  and  he  never  saw  Thiers  before 
the  Simday  preceding  the  promulgation 
of  the  Ordinances.     The  circumstances 
under  which  they  found  themselves  in 
the  same  room  are  too  remarkable  to 
be  omitted  here. 

Thiers  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
a  Mme.  de  Courtchamp,  the  wife  of  a 
notary.  This  lady  had  a  summer  resi- 
dence at  Bessencourt,  in  the  valley  of 
Montmorency,  near  theChdteauSt.  Leu, 
where  the  children  of  Philippe  Egalit6 
were  brought  up  by  Madame  de  G^enlis, 
where  Hortense  Bonaparte  received 
the  allied  sovereigns,  and  where,  on 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  last  of 
the  Condi's  went  to  live  with  Sophie 
Dawes,  an  Englishwoman  whom  he 
had  imported  from  Yauxhall,  and 
had  married  under  false  pretences 
to  the  Baron  de  Feuch^res.  At  St. 
Leu  there  was  a  theatre,  built  for 
Madame  de  Crenlis  and  her  pupils. 
Mme.  de  Feuch^res  was  fond  of  acting 
on   its   boards.      French  ladies  who 
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would  not  enter  her  drawing-room  had 
no  objection  to  go  to  her  theatricals, 
and  to  talk  to  her  and  accept  her  re- 
freshments in  the  green  room.     Marie 
Amelie,  however,  with  her  grown-up 
daughter,   Louise,    afterwards   Queen 
of    the     Belgians,     and     her    sister- 
in-law,    Madame     Adelaide,     visited 
the  Baroness.     On  the  25th  of  July 
there   was    a    theatrical    /He  at   the 
Chateau  to  which  Mme.  de  Courtchamp 
was  asked  along  with  her  family  and 
friends.      M.   Thiers   had  come  from 
Paris  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  her, 
and  was  taken  by  her  to  the  fete.  They 
were  placed  close  to  the  Due  d'Orl^ans 
and  the  Baroness.  Mme.  de  Courtchamp 
said  in  a  low  voice,  pointing  to  Louis 
Philippe,  "That's  your  future  king." 
"Do   you   hear,"    cried   the   English- 
woman joyously,  "  what  this  lady  calls 
you  1  She  says  you  are  the  future  king." 
As  the  company  were  in  the  green-room 
in  the  interval  between  the  acts  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  who 
had  galloped  the  whole  way  from  Paris, 
came    in  with  the  tidings  that  the 
Ordinances  were  signed,  and  would  be 
posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris  the  next 
day.     Thiers  hearing  it  took  leave  of 
his  friends.  The  Baroness  de  Feuch^res 
ran  after  the  notary's  wife,  and  said, 
"  Press  him,  if  there  should  be  a  revo- 
lution, to  think  of  the  Due  d' Orleans. 
What  a  wise,  noble  king  he  would 
make  !    I  am  sure  he  will  consent.    In 
any  case  Madame  Adelaide  will  make 
him.     I  have  congratulated  her,  and 
she  takes  it  well." 

Thiers  in  the  days  of  July  went 
back  to  Bessencourt.  Mme.  de  Feu- 
ch6res  drove  over  there  to  tell  Mme. 
de  Courtchamp  that  she  was  going  to 
Neuilly  to  influence  the  Orleans  family. 
They  were  looking  to  her  to  obtain  the 
Cond6  heritage  for  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
who  indeed  obtained  it  on  the  death  of 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  in  the  month 
of  August  following,  less  7,000,000 
francs,  secured  (in  a  presumably  forged 
will)  to  the  Baroness.  M.  Thiers,  in 
retailing  this  anecdote  to  the  person 
now  writing  it,  ended  by  saying,  "  Je 
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I  la  verity  ooBUoe  ai  j'^tais 
devont  Dieu."  ^ 

The  Hi*loiy  of  thi  Jtevolulion  ap- 
|)eM'eil  in  monthly  parts.  Its  two  first 
volmnes  came  ont  in  the  names  of 
Thiers  and  Telix  Bodin,  a  well-kaiown 
joiimalist,  who  stood  sponsor  aa  an  at- 
traction to  readers,  but  had  no  part  in 
the  anthorship.  Prom  the  18th  Bm- 
mali'e  to  1823,  the  date  of  the  opening 
number,  the  name  of  every  actor  in  the 
B«volation  who  did  not  turn  against 
it  had  been  delivered  to  obloquy. 
Thiers's  temerity  in  standing  np  as 
the  champion  of  the  States-General  and 
Convention  alarmed  the  Liberals.  One 
newspaper  only,  the  ConMitulwnv^ , 
noticed  the  first  and  second  volumes. 
The  great  defect  of  the  work  is  its 
being  in  ten  volomea,  as  it  Is  the 
greatest  defect  of  The  Consulate  to  be 
in  twenty.  Its  author  had  not  the 
time  to  be  briefer.  If  hia  style  was 
rapid,  clear,  simple,  and  pictur- 
esijue,  it  was  redundant  and  often 
garmlous.  His  muse  was  not  draped 
in  antitjne  folds.  She  went  slipshod 
and  wore  a  bowi-geoia  dressing-gown. 
The  third  volume  was  rapidly  bought 

*  WTiatevec  chance  there  was  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans'a  flleiration  to  the  throne  bBmjj  aanc- 
tianed  by  opioioo,  he  threw  it  away  in  BMold- 
ingthe  Baroness  de  Fenchfarcs  from  jnaticc,  and 
in  accepting  for  his  son,  the  Due  d'Auranle, 
the  lagiiey  ottha  Condi  e.stateB.  None  of  the 
pteBiuned  mnrderers  were  tried.  A  property 
belonging  to  the  domam  of  St.  Len  was  giren 
to  the  offieiiil  who  cat  down  the  Duc*3  body 
from  the  window-holt  to  which  it  was  Ibund 


Philippe's  consort  was  a  pure  and  yir 

princess  ;  bnt  when  it  transpired  that  during 
the  Dnc  de  Bonrbpn's  life  she  iind  ic- 
terested  het«elf  in  trying  to  get  Undame  de 
Penchires  presented  at  court,  nnd  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  affectionate  letters  to  her, 
Maria  ijnilie's  virtues  militnted  ag^nat  tha 
new  dynasty.  Thoaa  personally  unaeqnainted 
with  her  nnjnatlj  condemned  her  as  a  hypo- 
crite, and  spoke  of  her  as  an  iwGamplice  in 
''^ J--'.--  atrangulatioo."    A  popnlBr 


windowB.  Its  vogue  was  dne  _.  ._.  .. 
sions  which  it  cast  on  the  queen.  When 
Paris  learned  how  ^e  had  seut  her  eldest  aon 
to  visit  tlie  ohoiera  patieota  at  the  IICUl 
Dku,  this  Innipoon  fell  into  discredit. 


up.     In  proportion  to  the 

violence  of  the  old  cTni^en  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  ] 
for  the  History  rose.  Thiers  a 
ashes  under  which  fire  lay  smouldering. 
Political  passions  were  intensitied  by 
proprietary  ioteresta  which  had  no 
other  justification  than  the  justice  of 
the  Eevolution,  If  we  coiild  ima^ne 
the  French  peasanta  and  hminjeniiie 
menaced  by  the  party  of  moral  order 
with  the  confiscation  of  all  the  real 
property  taken  from  the  privileged 
classes  in  '93,  we  might  form  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  course  of  events  in  Charl 
the  Tenth's  reign. 

The  monthly  parts  of  M.  Thi. 
Hi^ory  affected  the  nation  n 
deeply  than  the  speeches  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  do  now.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
France  that,  in  proving  the  right  of 
the  active  and  intelligent  classes  to 
the  wealth  which  had  lain  idle  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  bands  of  the 
King,  Church,  and  Aristoci'acy,  he  pro- 
vided and  indeed  suggested  arguments 
to  the  Socialiats,  who  up  to  1830 
scarcely  counted  in  French  politics. 
It  would  have  been  more  conducive  to 
quietness  in  the  ensaing  reign  if  he 
had  simply  pleaded  the  fait  accompli 
without  attempting  its  justification  in 
a  land  where  untutored  men  can  be 
logicians, 

Thiers,  whose  polemics  had  changed 
the  composition  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  wrested  the  administra- 
tion from  le  parti  prelre,  did  not  cease 
to  work  for  the  Conslii-alionitel  while 
pursm'ng  his  engagements  with  the 
booksellers.  Ho  furthermore  wrote 
regularly  for  the  Globe,  and  for 
De  Ri?musat's  Eneydopedie  ProgreS- 
aiste.  In  1828  he  brought  out  a, 
book  on  Law  and  his  Financial 
System,  and  on  English  banking, 
which  he  afterwards  studied  in  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  as 
well  as  his  ignorance  of  English  would 
admit.  While  driving  these  enter- 
prises abreast  he  also  drew  up  a  plan 
for  a  universal  history,  to  obtain  ma- 
terials for  which  be  purposed  spend- 
ing ten   years   in   travel   along  with 


^^  necki 


Tctof'  Jacquemofit,  La  Place  was 
iparing  his  voyage  of  circunuiavigti- 
Thiers  asked  leave  to  join  the 
:pedition  as  its  historiographer.  He 
named  by  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville, 
condition  of  hia  hearing  all  hia  own 
His  outfit  was  bonght  and 
Ms  sea-chest  on  the  road  to  Havre, 
■where  ifi/'ai'orife  lay,  when  Charles  the 
Tenth's  Liberal  premier,  De  Martignac, 
was  brusquely  dismissed,  and  the 
clerical  Prince  PoKgnac,  whose  policy 
was  guided  by  the  direct  inspirations 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gazetted  in  his 
"■  '  This  act  and  the  May  coup  de 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  are  closely 
lalogous,  Thiers,  oveiTating  the 
igth  of  the  reaction,  tamed  hack 
to  do  battle  for  the  hovrgeouif.  against 
it.  The  generation  brought  up  in 
Napoleon's  Lyccea  was  at  his  hack. 
There  was  scarcely  any  middle-aged 
generation  to  moderate  its  youthful 
zeal.  Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but 
a  bad  master.  It  might  be  said  to 
have  had  the  mastery  in  France  bo- 
fore  it  bnrnod  itself  out  in  the  days  of 
July.  Thiers,  feeling  the  C'lnUitiitionnel 
clogged  with  timid  shareholders  averse 
to  risk,  yet  e^er  for  somebody  else  to 
strike,  resolved  to  found  a  journal  of 
his  own,  in  which  to  fight  the  reaction 
with  a  free  pen.  Among  all  his  rich 
and  discontented  friends  he  did  not 
find  one  to  stake  a  franc  on  the  enter- 
Iirise.  He  had  to  fall  back  on  Mignet, 
Armand  Carrel,  and  Savelot,  a  strug- 
gling bookseller.  The  paper  was 
called  the  National.  Its  object  was 
to  hold  the  Bourbons  within  the 
charter,  in  the  avowed  hope  that,  find- 
ing the  door  shut,  they  would  jump 
out  of  the  window  and  break  their 
The  rich  bovrt/tome  did  not 
iwer  to  his  whip  as  well  as  he 
;cted.  The  populace  answered 
11.  At  a  review  the  Dauphine 
and  the  Duchesso  de  Berri  were 
menaced  by  the  mob,  and  the  troops 
looked  on  with  folded  arms.  Thiers, 
who  certainly  was  urged  to  action 
by  no  mean  motive,  afterwards 
Jt^etted,  and  with  reason,  that  he 
'liad  not  waited  a  little.     France  was 


not  yet  ripe  for  the  BevolMibn  tiT* 
which  he  was  (he  artificer.  Having 
ha.^teued  its  outbreak,  he  had  not  the 
power  or  the  wisdom  to  bring  it  to  a 
happy  issue. 

"  Who  are  they  now  imitating  in 
Paris ! "  wrote  Cavour  to  his  French 
Egeria.  In  1830  there  were  two  op- 
posing currents  of  imitation.  At  the 
Tuileries  the  energetic,  ruthless,  half- 
barbarous  Czar  Nicholas,  the  secret 
ally  of  the  French  Court  in  a  plan  for 
remodelling  the  maps  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa,  was  set  up  by  the 
Gascon  Folignaa  as  a  model  to  the 
weak-brained,  amiable,  and  bigoted  old 
king,  who  had  passed  his  youth  at  the 
fancy  farm  of  the  Trianon,  in  playing 
the  part  of  Colin  in  tbeDevin  du  ViUogt.  \ 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  founder  of  the  i 
doctrinaires,  and  his  adepts  were  fcdl  i 
of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688, 
which,  without  at  all  understanding, 
they  wished  to  repeat,  but  did  not  ex- 
actly know  how.  But  the  last  thing 
they  would  have  thought  of  was  an 
appeal  to  the  fighting  Faubourgs. 
Thiers's  love  of  action,  in  his  prime,  | 
was  excessive.  He  was  imbued  with 
the  military  spirit  of  the  Empire,  and, 
though  not  rancorous  or  revengeful, 
was  fired  by  a  feeling  of  hatred  against 
the  dynasty.  Hatred  is  a  distorting 
medium,  and  it  misled  Thiers.  Talley- 
rand, who  had  an  antipathy  to  straight 
lines  in  politics,  while  encouraging 
bitn  in  his  revolutionary  strategy, 
pushed  him  into  the  doctrinaire  cur-  j 
rent.  Armand  Carrel  stood  out  agsjnst  ■ 
the  bourffeoisie  monarchy  when  it  was  ^ 
mooted  to  him ;  Mignet  and  De  R^mu- 
sat  were  committed  to  it  in  their 
newspaper  articles,  and  would  on  no 
account  retract  what  they  had  ad- 
vanced. Thiers,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  1830  had  no  distinct  aim  beyond 
forcing  Cbarlea  X.  to"bi'eakhisneok," 
Allowed  Carrel,  who  was  a  downright 
sort  of  man,  to  write  in  a  Republican 
sense.  The  court  winked  at  hia 
leaders ;  but  it  could  not  help  taking 
issue  on  the  one  in  which  Thiers  held 
up  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  as  the  consti- 
tutional rival  of  the  unconstitutional 


Mag.  He  imb  pMseotrted,  Before  a 
week  vras  over  a  patriotic  siibBcription 
covered  the  fine  of  75.000  francs 
imposed  upon  him.  This  maDifes- 
tatioa  was  met  by  the  Ordinances, 
which  cowed  the  231  deputies,  who  had 
juat  been  re-elected  agaiost  the  king 
and  Ce  Folignac,  and  intimidated  the 
bourgeoisie  vhich  had  fatteni^d  ander 
the  Empire  and  during  the  Eojonm  of 
the  Allies  in  Paris.  Thiers,  with  the 
utmoat  difficulty,  and  as  much  by  dint 
of  finessing — in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  De  Romusat — as  by  force  of  elo- 
quence, prevailed  on  forty  out  of  the 
forty-thi'ee  editors  of  journals  who, 
at  the  first  alarm,  lun  on  Monday 
morning  to  deliberate  at  the  National 
office — to  sign  the  protest  which  he 
drew  up  in  their  presence.  Having 
heard  of  the  Ordinances  on  Snndivy 
night  at  St.  Leu,  he  was  not  taken  by 
sm-prise.  He  sent  the  protest  to  press, 
and,  at  considerable  personal  risk, 
Baperintended  the  printing.  Standing 
on  the  shoulders  of  Nestor  Boqueplnn, 
a  young  Marseillais  journalist— -the 
only  Nestor,  the  wits  i-emarked,  among 
the  men  of  1830 — he  posted  the  docu- 
ment on  the  walls  of  his  own  house  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Grange  Batelifre,  On  the 
27th  his  doctrinaire  friends  and  the 
221  were  preparing  to  fly  from  him. 
The  stone  finng  by  a  chUd  from  the 
rubbish  of  a  house  in  the  Palais  Hoyal, 
which  the  Duo  d'0rI6ana  had  freshly 
demolished,  and  the  deadly  reprisals 
taken,  happened  just  as  Thiers  was 
beginning  to  lose  heart.  The  boy's 
eoi-pse,  borne  by  some  masons,  was 
made  a  rallying-point  for  the  excited 
populace,  which  marched  through  the 
centre  of  the  city,  crying,  "  Death  to 
the  murderers  of  the  innocent !  " 

Thiers,  coming  out  of  the  house  of 
Cadet  Gasseoourt  in  the  Rue  St,  Honore 
— where  he  was  organising  a  com- 
mittee of  resistance — met  the  excited 
crowd.  In  the  street  he  found  him- 
self between  the  armed  populace  and 
the  soldiers,  who  were  headed  by  a. 
Bonapai-tist  officer  known  to  him.  The 
order  to  fire  was  on  the  oolonel's  lips. 
Thiers  cried,  Vive  la  ligtte .'     A  glance 


of  intelIige&D8  passed   betweoi 

and  the  colonel,  which  the  forei 
imfutirrs  noticing,  gave  a  sign  to  ti 
people  to  disperse  to  the  right  and  left 
into  the  side  streets,  to  rally  again  in 
a  few  moments.  The  troops  marched 
to  the  Hctel  de  Ville.  The  same 
evening  De  Semusat,  who  acted  as  a 
seont  for  Thiers  in  the  days  of  July, 
ran  to  tell  him  of  a  meeting  afc 
Ouizot's.  Generals  Sebastiani,  Gi^rard, 
and  Lobau,  Lafitte  the  banker,  Casimir- 
Pi^rier,  Manguin,  and  others  were 
consulting  there  on  the  best  way 
of  patching  up  the  quarrel  with  the 
court.  Thiers  flew  to  the  Rue  Ville 
I'EvCque,  where  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived, Guizot  reproaching  bim  with 
confounding  the  desire  with  the  power 
of  the  government,  which  he  himself 
thought  too  weak  to  be  long  dangerous. 
The  generals  weiw  ill  disposed  towards 
the  dynasty.  However,  on  military 
groimds  they  advised  suhmissiou.  As- 
suming that  Paris  was  going  to  rise, 
the  insurrection  would  be  hemmed  in 
near  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  crnshed. 
Prompted  by  the  widow  and  son  of 
Marshal  Ney,  Ms  own  son-in-law, 
Lafitte  started  a  plan  for  sending  a 
deputation  to  Marmont.  the  Minister 
of  War,  avowedly  to  protest  against 
fratricidal  bloodslied,  but  really  to 
ascertain  the  price  he  would  set  upon 
inaction.  While  minister  and  banker 
were  parleying,  which  they  did  with 
an  affectation  of  blunt  honesty,  Royer 
Collard  came  to  warn  Thiers  that  a 
warrant  was  out  for  his  arrest  and 
that  of  his  partners  in  the  National. 
Dejected  at  the  weak-kneed  attitude 
of  the  boiir^eoisif,  who  pretended  to  see 
nothing  but  a  i/asconade  in  ihe  Polignac 
Ordinances,  they  all  went  to  hide, 
first  in  the  Vale  of  Montmorency,  and 
then  at  Bt.  Ouen,  at  the  house  of  a 
Royalist  lady,  a  friend  of  De  Ee- 
musat's,  who  undertook  to  keep  them 
informed  of  the  course  of  events.  He 
sent  them  word  next  morning  that 
Paris  was  well  up,  and  Marmont 
opposing  the  Revolution  feebly.  They 
might  i-eturn  in  safety,  which  they  at 
onco  did.     Had  they  remained  a  few 
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lours  more  away  the    crisis    would 
lAvo  had  u.  dil£ereut  end.     In    their 
bbaenee  the  National  hiid  beoomii  the 
,d-nuEirtersof thsinsuTTBCtion.  They 
innd  it  in  possession  of  Cavaigmic, 
itide,  and  Joubert,  the  inventor  of 
iTicttdes.     Thiers  waa  received  with 
'      Vive     la     Sipublique  / 
ifore  he  had  time  to  look  about  hJTn 
E^musatJ  again  ran  in  to  apjaise 
!  of  a  meeting  at  Lafitte's  to  con- 
sider  proposals     expected    from     the 
king.     Tluera  went  thither  in  breath- 
less   haste,    and    got     there     beEoi'o 
Charles's  envoys.     In  vehement  terms 
he  addressed  the  meeting,  saying  that 
what  the  situation  required  was  not  a 
change  of  government  but  a  change  of 
dynasty.    It  was  argued  that  the  king 
was  too  weak  to  do  much  harm.  Thiers 
ans%vered  that   the  country    did  not 
need  a  weak  administration,  but  one 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  France,  and 
willing  and  able  to  restore  her  to  her 
legitimate   rank    in    Europe.      What 
dynasty  would   he    propose  li  he   was 
asked.      Napoleon    II.    was,    for  the 
time  being,  out  of  the  question.     The 
few  pi'esent  favourable  to  a  republic 
only  thought  of  one  as  an  expedient 
for  keeping  open  the  Eonapartiat  suc- 
cessioa      Thiers    cited    1(588.     Louis 
Philippe's  name  was  advanced.     But 
would  that  prince   risk    accepting    a 
crown  which  the  Great  Powers  might 
force  him  to  relinquish! 

Thiers  thoughtof  whathehad  heard 
Leu,  which  emboldened  liim  to 
to  Neuilly  and  make  an  offer  of 
But  what  of  the  victorious 
populace  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  I  De  K^muaat  undei-took 
to  gain  his  kinsman  Lafayette  and, 
by  his  instrumentality  Paris,  to  the 
Orleans  scheme.  It  was  De  Eemusat 
who  proposed  holding  the  regal  title  in 
reserve,  until  the  victors  of  the  bai-- 
les  had  laid  down  their  mu.'ikets. 
while,  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  to 
the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
kingdom.  AryScheffer,  the  drawing 
iter  of  the  young  Orleans  princesses, 
ired  to  go  with  Thiers  and  procure 
qa^i^d^scf)  of  the  Due  (O'DuclKaee, 


or  Sladaiue  Adolaido.  The  Prince 
de  la  Moskowa  placed  his  carriage  at 
their  dispoKal.  The  roundabout  drive 
they  were  forced  to  take  to  Neuilly 
was  interrupted  by  dangerous  adven- 
tures which  would  have  filled  a  super- 
stitious man  with  dark  apprehensions, 
and  which  did  shake  Thiers's  serves. 
On  reaching  the  Due's  villa  the  Ulysses 
sent  to  negotiate  with  him  was  shown 
to  his  bighness's  cabinet.  A  blue- 
eyed,  tiasen-haired  lady  of  noble  pre- 
sence, Marie  Amiflie,  granddaughter  of 
Marie  Thi5i-ese,  a  niece  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, entered.  She  informed  M.  Thiers 
that  the  Duo  was  at  Eiancy,  in  the 
I'orest  of  Uondy.  The  envoy  then 
stated  his  mission.  He  was  dusty  and 
grimy,  and  his  dress  disordered  j  the 
Duchease  treated  him  with  hauteur, 
Bpoke  severely  of  the  part  the  Nati"- 
nal  had  taken  in  working  Paris  into 
a  revolutionary  fever,  and  refused  the 
crown  in  her  husband's  name.  Madame 
Adi!'laide  here  came  in.  Thiers  sus- 
pected, and  always  retained  the  sus- 
picion, that  the  Due  d'Orleans  was 
eavesdropping,  and  had  instructed  ber 
what  to  say.  It  was  bis  opinion  that 
they  both  thought  Marie  Amdlie  had 
been  too  categorical.  M.  Thiers  again 
stated  his  mission  to  the  princess.  No 
man  ever  knew  better  bow  to  bait  a 
hook.  Yery  frank,  very  outspoken  in 
public,  and  on  the  whole  very  consist- 
ent in  bis  politics,  which  were  rather 
"National  than  Liberal,"  he  was  of 
Carthaginian  subtlety  in  turning  dif- 
ficulties and  recruiting  adherents.  So 
he  audaciously  pointed  to  the  flaw  in 
the  title  to  the  colossal  estates  which 
the  giddy,  wai-m-hearted  Duchesse  de 
Beni  had  wheedled  the  king  into  re- 
storing to  the  Orleans  family;  an  illegal 
act  of  favour,it  may  be  observed, which 
gave  consistency  to  the  report  that  the 
court  intended  to  restore  the  propei-ties 
confiscated  at  the  Revolution  to  their 
rightful  owners.  OharlesDix, M.Thiers 
declared,  was  down  for  ever ;  nidess 
Louis  Philippe  replaced  him  be  would 
be  unable  to  retain  the  appanages  he 
inh.rited  from  the  illegitimate  child- 
ra«  oi  Mow.  de  l^^onteefuui  usd  I«t|^_  . 


Qnatorze.  The  Republicans  would — and 

tliat  legally — -take  tliem  from  him,  and 
then  jilunder  the  rest  of  his  projierty. 
"  I  am,"  said  Thiers,  "  a.  son  of  the  lle- 
volution.  I  know  the  audacity  of  its 
pe.rmniiel.  The  Due  d'Orlijans's  popu- 
larity is  our  only  safeguard.  His  refiisal 
will  facilitate  the  success  of  the  Repub- 
licans, who,  after  devouring  him  and  his, 
will  turn  round  and  rend  ns."  The 
prinoess,  aSectiug  to  be  stmck  by  the 
great  and  noble  port  her  brother  could 
perform  in  saving  Fi'ance  from  a 
Second  Republic,  which  she  assumed 
would  take  the  guillotine  for  its 
fulcrum,  assm-ed  JL  Thiers  thiifc  Louis 
Philippe  would  devote  himself  to  the 
country  and  accept  the  crown.  At  his 
request  she  agi-eed  to  go  in  the  evening 
into  Pai-is,  escorted  by  General  Sebas- 
tiani,  and  repeat  this  promise  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Deputies.  Two  days 
previously  the  BaronesM  de  FeucWres 
had  been  at  Neuilly. 

De  Rt'musat  with  equal  success  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  Lafayette  was  bent 
on  setting  himself  up  as  a  second 
Washington. 

Thiers  was  a  fatalist  in  theory. 
His  whole  active  life  was  in  contra- 
diction to  his  fatalism.  Yet  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions  justihed  his 
fatoliatic  doctrines.  Wounded  patriot 
tie  pride  moved  himat  Aix,  and  in  the 
Conttitution  lid,  to  attack  the  Eider 
Branch,  whom  the  Allies  had  imposed 
on  France.  The  Eevolution  of  his 
making  did  not  get  rid  of  the  subser- 
vience of  the  government  to  foreign 
states.  Indeed  it  was  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  cauees  which  culminated 
in  the  mighty  westward  roll  of  the 
Teutonic  wave  in  1870.  His  aim,  in- 
definite in  Januai-y,  when  he  was 
founding  the  National,  had  clearly 
shaped  itself  in  July.  It  was  to  erect 
a  monarchy  of  which  he  would  be  the 
master,  and  employ  it  in  I'eatorlng  the 
military  glory  of  iVance,  He  thought 
a  king  owing  him  his  crown,  of  domes- 
tic habits,  fond  of  counting  up  his 
money,  and  intelligent  enough  to  un- 
derstand hid  minister's  value  and  bis 


own  weakness,  would  hamper  him  lej 
than  a  tm-buleut  demoeriicy, 
cuting  his  design.  His  mistako  1 
in  not  testing  tne  temper  of  the 
tool  before  he  entered  on  the  task. 
Louis  Philippe  and  Thiers  did  not 
complete  each  other.  They  got  in  one 
another's  way.  As  Citizen  King,  the 
July  Monai'ch  was  without  that  social 
fireiliife  in  which  the  English  heredi- 
tary Queen  hnda  a  compensation  for 
her  limited  authority.  The  day 
Hi'limo  of  Mecklenburg,  Ducliosso 
d'Orleans,  made  her  entry  into  Pai-is, 
an  apple-woman  said  to  a  i/nriidv  thiine 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  "  la  it 
fair  of  you,  who  can  see  the  bride  at 
the  Tuileries,  to  shut  out  my  view  of 
herj  "  "  What  a  mi&take  !"  returned 
the  lady.  "  Vou  have  much  more 
chance  than  I  of  being  invited  to  the 
court  balls  of  the  boiiriieais  Philippe." 
The  Republicans  railed  at  him  for  ins- 
peding  the  Revolution  in  accomplishing 
its  destinies.  He  was  fond  of  power, 
but  under  the  constitution  he  was  to 
have  no  personal  action  on  public 
affairs,  and  not  being  an  elector, 
or  a  national  guard,  or  a  deputy  or 
a  juror,  he  waa  less  than  the  plainest 
bottrgeoie.  Meanly  prudent  in  bis 
foreign  policy,  he  would  risk  has  good 
name  and  the  peace  of  Finance  to  fur- 
ther the  advantageous  settlement  of  a 
son  or  daughter.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
euahled  to  defeat  Thiei's's  spirited 
policy  in  consequence  of  tlie  Princesso 
Louise  d'Orlwins'a  marriage  with  King 
Leopold.  Unhamjjered  by  Louis 
Philippe,  Thiers  would  have  taken  up 
what  was  national  and  progressive  in 
the  Bonapartist  tradition.  The  eai-ly 
laurels  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  and  the 
commanding  place  he  took  up  in 
Europe  in  1S52,  show  that  M.  Thiers 
was  not  over-sanguine  in  his  estimate  of 
the  fighting  force  of  France.  lie  urged 
Louis  Philippe  to  bi-ave  the  Powers 
whom.  Talleyrand  feared,  by  sending 
an  expedition  into  Belgium.  "  This 
is,"  he  said,  on  hearing  ot  the  fall  of 
Antwerp,  "a  good  beginning;  there 
must  be  at  least  twenty  yeara'  war, 
which  I  hope  to  direct,  before  France 


^1  be  ber  own  mistress,  and  Europe 
'  her  real  balance."  In  theopening 
B  of  the  Monarchy,  the  incompat- 
e  tempers  of  the  king  and  the  king^ 
ker  did  not  appear,  the  latter 
Hving  thrice  I'efased  a  portfolio  until 
ft  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
^ordinate  department.  To  enable 
iself  to  master  exchequer  business, 
Q  institution  of  the  Empire  was  re- 
rived  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  made 
Councillor  of  State  to  the  Finance 
Ministry,  Practically  he  directed  this 
department  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
he  was  Under- Secretaiy  to  Baron 
Louis  Lafitte  and  Casimir-PtSrier.  He 
emerged  from  the  penumbra  when  he 
thought  "Providence  stood  in  need  of 
bini  to  crush  the  Duchesse  de  Bern's 
Vendoan  i-ising,"  The  unlooked-for 
termination  of  that  Legitimist  move- 
ment brought  much  odium  on  M. 
Thiers  and  hia  monarch.  A  caricature 
of  IB32  gives  a  back  view  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  a  court  dress,  tricoloured 
clocks  to  his  Bilk  stockings,  and  tri- 
coloured ribbons  bordering  his  sabots. 
He  has  a  bunch  of  gaoler's  keys  in 
one  hand,  and  the  chart«r  in  the  other, 
and  is  seat«d  on  tliree  cages.  "Blaye" 
is  written  on  the  uppermost,  in  which 
there  is  a  fair  young  lady,  the  Ihichesse 
do  Berri,  weeping.  In  the  two  lower 
ones  are  "I*  Force,"  and  "  LaEic^tre," 
filled  with  journalists  and  beaten 
imeutiert.    Underneath  is  the  ditty  : — 


"  Le  Koi  po,  po,  po, 
Le  Roi  pu,  pu,  f  Q, 
Le  Boi  po, 
Le  Roi  pu, 
Le  Roi  po,  pu,  laire." 


Iotwithstanding  this,  the  "popular" 
wau  a  clement  prince,  aud  Thiers 
not  a  bloodthirsty  minister.  He 
disliked  useless  loss  of  life.  But  if 
fighting  wfl.s  inevitable  he  did  not  mind 
what  number  of  men  were  slain.  He 
had  an  unavowed  leaning  towai-ds 
l^ch  law,  and  a  repugnance  to  exe- 
cutions in  cold  blood.  This  explains 
at  once  hia  terrible  severity  in  dealing 
ii  insurrections,  and  hia  leniency  to 
a  Louis  Napoleon  after  the  Strass- 
l  uIJaU'i  wiU  tg  iSastuuQ  and  the 


officials  of  the  Third  Empire.  In 
putting  down  rebellion  he  %va8  out- 
wai-dly  a  stickler  for  legality.  His 
hardest  actions  were  sanctioned  by  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  immorality  of 
a  law  did  not  trouble  him.  Wiiat- 
ever  he  saw  he  saw  well ;  but  he  was  too 
short-sighted  to  peroeive  what  dreadful 
ferments  would  be  occasioned  by  using 
weapons  forged  by  dishonest  legisla- 
tors. Law  was  rigorously  followed  ia 
the  military  tribunals  which  went  on 
sitting  after  the  fall  of  the  Commune, 
and  still  sit.  Yet  in  itself  and  in  its 
consequences  this  expedient  was  odious 
and  fraught  with  danger.  M,  Thiei^'s 
excuse  before  posterity  will  be  that 
between  the  White  Terrorists  of  the 
Ausembly  and  a  Bonapartist  oon- 
spiiticy,  fostered  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
he  was  forced  to  hurry  on  the  peace 
negotiations.  M.  Thiers  had  nobody 
neai'  Hm  save  M.  St.  Hilaire,  to 
support  him  in  his  wish  for  an 
amnesty  from  which  only  the  mur- 
derers of  the  generals  at  Montmartre 
and  of  the  hostages  should  be  excluded. 
The  FkOpublican  members  of  his  cabinet 
were  opposed  to  ctemeuey- — M.  Jules 
Simon  from  fear  of  passing  for  a 
Communard  in  the  Assembly,  M. 
Victor  Lefranc  from  ambition  to  marry 
hia  two  children  to  the  son  and 
daughter  of  Samazeuil  the  financialijEit, 
M.  Dufaure  from  native  hardness,  and 
M,  Jules  Favi-e  from  weakness,  and  in- 
capacity to  resist  the  loud,  undiscerning 
cry  for  vengeance  on  the  Federals. 
Thiers  pleaded  warmly  for  Bossel 
before  the  "Pardons  Committee,"  but 
his  eloquence  was  lost  on  M.  Fiou,  the 
vice-chairman.  He  secretly  protected 
ILochefort  and  Coui-bet,  and  connived 
at  the  escape  of  numbers  of  misled  but 
excellent  persons,  who  would  have  been 
shot  if  sent  to  stand  their  trials  before 
coui'ts-martial,  I  heard  him  say,  on  the 
eve  of  the  general  elections  of  1873, 
that  he  had  no  option  between  harsh- 
ness to  the  prisonei's  and  a  revolt 
which  would  have  brought  the  C^rnmna 
down  again  on  France.  For  a  ivhole 
week  there  were  2(1,000  captives,  and 
fiCiU'cal}r,.100  {lolLc^  a^dJfifS/  and  geud- 
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to  guard  tUem.  Orders  were 
given  to  ahoot  pitilessly  any  one  who 
grumbled,  any  one  showing  a  dispo- 
sition to  mutinj',  or  to  escape ;  and  to 
arrest  anybody  found  comnuserating 
the  vanquished. 

Tliiers's  advent  to  power,  which  in  all 
his  long  career  ho  exercised  for  little 
more  than  live  years,  was  always 
coincident  with  wide-spread  Imnnlt 
and  insurrection.  His  antecedents 
under  the  July  government  deprived 
him  of  tbo  moval  foi'ce  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  show  more 
leniency  than  he  did  in  putting  down 
the  risings  under  Lonia  Philippe's  reign. 
Workmen  did  not  see  by  virtue  of 
what  divine  or  other  law  the  middle 
classes  were  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
i-evolt.  "  The  gentJeman-premier," 
Comte  MoW,  was  able  to  grant  the 
amnesty  which  Thiers  felt  bound  to 
refuse.  In  the  "  Proces  de  la  Coup  dea 
Pairs,"  Carrel  and  Cavaignac  charged 
him  with  first  inciting  the  Parisians 
to  rebel,  and  then  cheating  them  out 
of  the  Republic  they  had  won,  and 
of  which  he  himself  became  eventually 
the  patron.  The  part  ho  acted  In  the 
days  oE  July  stood  in  his  way  in  1848, 
i  again  in  1871,  when  he  was 
ipected  of  playing  the  game  of  the 
ICoyalists.  This  suspicion  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  fan  the  flames 
of  civil  war  in  1S71.  Hevertheless, 
it  was  unjust.  M.  Thiers  then  wished 
to  stand  by  the  Republican  form  of 
government,  for  which  he  had  pr(.- 
nouoced  at  Berry  or 'a  funeral,  and 
again  at  Bordeaux,  when  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Paris  reached  him 
there.  Both  there  and  at  Tours  he 
repeatedly  told  the  diplomatists  in  com- 
mnnication  with  him,  that  nothing 
else  was  possible.  When  the  Orleans 
princes — who  in  violation  of  the  law 
■were  staying  at  the  Duo  Deoaze's  seat 
at  Grave,  near  Liboume- — came  pri- 
vately to  see  M.  Thiers  at  the  Hotel 
de  Pi'ance,  he  intreated  them  to  go 
back  to  England  and  stay  there  till 
Franc©  bad  calmed  down,  and  the 
statute  p'oscribing  them  was  repealed. 
Thejc  appealed    to  his    deifouantfU  as 


an    old    minister  of   Tjouis   PhiSppd 
to  become  their  parHson.     Thiers  ex- 
piressod  his  respect  for  the  late  king, 
hut  told  them  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  his  country  alone.    When  they  went 
away  Madame  Thiers   asked  who  he 
had  been  talking  with  in  his  bedroom, 
"Les  Princes  d'Orleana.     Cos  jennes    | 
gens,  je  les  connais,  n'est-ce  pas  t     £h    | 
bien  I  toDJoors  ens ;  eux  d'abord :  le 
pays  apris.     Qnand  j'ai  servi  le  p^, 
je  ne  servais  pas  sa  fortune — je  servfiia    , 
la  France.     Je   respecte   beauconp  la 
mcmoire  du  roi,  maia  les  affaires  da   , 
ses  enfants  ne  sont  pas  celles  de  la 
patrie.      11    les  a  ti-op  sonvent  coiii- 
fondns ;    mta,  je  ne   lea   confond  pas.    ' 
Ces  princes  veulent  que  je  me  refasSd  I 
Orleaniste.      Moi,    je   desire   faire  le 
saint  de  mon  pauvre  pays." 

In  one  of  our  morning  conversatums 
M.  Thiers  gave  me  a  long  explanation, 
the  substance  of  iwhich  I  here  paren- 
thetically give,  on  the  influence  of 
familyaffairaonLouisPhilippe'spublio  ' 
actions,  The  policy  of  his  reign  might 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  , 
part,  the  king  was  ostentatiously  cori- 
stitutionaL  From  first  to  last  he  was 
himself  a  Voltau-ean ;  but  from  1832, 
the  date  of  his  eldest  daughter's  mar- 
riage with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  he 
took  pains  to  favour  the  Protestant 
form  of  religion  and  of  free  thought. 
Between  '40  and  '48,  bis  efforts  eon- 
verged  towards  the  transformation  of 
his  government  into  a  personal  one. 
The  feelings  of  the  court  on  religions 
questions  underwent  a  violent  change. 
Jesuitism  was  encouraged  to  be  ag- 
gressive. Marie  Ami^lie,  who  was  a 
paragon  of  domestic  virtue,  was,  un- 
happily for  the  Monarchy,  a  bigot ;  bat, 
for  reasons  that  will  shortly  appear, 
she  kept  her  bigoby  down  in  the  first 
of  tho  two  periods,  and  sacrificed 
religious  prejudices  to  the  extent  of 
consenting  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  Boyal  with  a  Protfwtant  prin- 
cess who  was  not  susceptible  of  be-  , 
ing  converted  to  Catholicism, 

About  1841  the  queen  cast  off  the 
reserve  she  had  imposed  on  herself, 
and  entered  into  closer  relations  with  , 


lier  family  and  those  tDembers  of  the 
Catholic  party  who  were  not  Legiti- 
mists. Any  one  eKpressing  sympathy 
■with  the  Diichease  d'Ork'aos,  a  meri- 
toi-ious,  enlightened,  and  unambitions 
princess,  was  treated  coldly  by  her 
mother-in-law.  The  causes  of  thia 
change  from  ostentatious  constitu- 
tionidism  and  f  i-ee  thought  were  tra«a- 
ahle  to  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoiia, 
in  thefoliowing  way.  M.Thiers,inl831, 
wanted  to  atines  Belgium,  the  Catholics 
there  being  then  with  the  French. 
When  diplomatic  obstacles  were  I'aised, 
he .  proposed  to  make  the  Due  de 
Kemoui'8  king  of  that  state.  Louis 
Philippe  caught  at  the  scheme  ;  hut, 
unknown  to  his  ministers,  the  English 
government  having  proposed  a  match 
between  Leopold  and  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Ork^ans,  Leopold  became  the 
long's  own  iiandid^te.  It  was  the  sajne 
thing  to  him  to  have  a  daughter  queen 
or  a  son  king,  and  thei-e  was  the 
advantage  that  the  princess  could  he 
raised  to  a  throne  without  disturbance 
or  danger.  At  Compii-gne,  where  the 
Ppincesa  Louiae  was  mai-ried,  Leopold 
adroitly,  with  what  motive  may  be 
supposed,  encouraged  a  hope,  already 
formed,  but  not  expressed  beyond  the 
royal  circle.  It  was  to  secure  the 
band  of  his  niece,  the  Princess  Victoria, 
for  the  Due  de  Nemours. 

The  Orleantet  monarchy  was  popular 
with  the  victors  of  the  Reform  Bill 
Agitation,  who  owed  their  victory  in 
some  degree  to  the  contre  coup  of  the 
July  Eevolution.  England  was  tired  of 
going  to  war  with  France.  She  might 
be  expected  to  regard  favourably  a  mar- 
riage which  would  be  a  pledge  of  peace. 
The  young  priueesa  was  being  brought 
up  in  very  liberal  ideas.  The  one  ob- 
jection, and  it  was  a  grave  one,  was 
the  religion  of  the  Duo  de  Nemours. 
Liberals  aud  Tories  would  entertain 
an  equal  horror  of  a  Bomaa  Catholic 
suitor.  The  Duo  should  become  a 
Protectant  before  the  match  could  be 
proposed.  Leopold  also  repreaented 
that  in  William  IV.'s  lifetime  no- 
thing could  be  done,  Wbpn  William 
died,  the  iotciguu  which  hiA  beea 


quietly  pursued  was  actively  pushed 
forward.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince 
Royal  was  hurried  on,  and  celebrated 
at  Fontainehleau  i^ainst  all  prece- 
dent, according  to  both  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  rites.  A  family  Bible  was 
presented  by  the  officiating  pastor  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  before  the 
whole  court.  M.  Jules  Janin,  sum- 
moned from  Pai-is  to  furnish  the 
Debats  with  an  account  of  the  wedding, 
was  requested  to  give  prominence  to 
this  incident,  and  to  the  Lutheran 
celebration.  Protestants  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  best  places  in  the  new 
household.  The  bride's  stepmother,  a 
Princess  of  Hesse  Homburg,  was  set 
on  to  write  letters  eulogising  the 
Orleans  family  to  her  connections  in 
England. 

Louise  of  Belgium,  who  was  invited 
to  the  corouAtion  of  Victoria,  undertook 
tQ  show  a  miniature  of  the  Due  de 
Kemoars  to  the  young  Queen.  Ary 
SchefTer  was  engaged  to  do  a  profile 
likeness  in  crayon  having  the  same 
destination.  A  campaign  was  got  up 
in  Algeria  to  give  the  suitor  an  op- 
portunity of  playing  the  hero.  The 
Chamber  being  economic,  Louis 
Philippe  out  of  his  own  pocket 
doubled  the  credit  opened  to  fui'nish 
the  brilliant  equipage  in  which  Marshal 
Soult  outshone  every  other  ambas- 
sador in  the  procession  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace  to  Westminster.  Soult 
was  instructed  to  flatter  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  to  feast  Apsley  House 
veterans.  In  conversing  with  English 
political  men,  he  was  to  dwell  on 
the  King's  Protestant  leanings  and 
hi  a  attachment  to  constitutional 
principles.  It  was  with  sm'prise  and 
chagrin  that  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
wife  received  the  notification  of  the 
Queen's  engagement  with  Prince 
Albert.  Marie  Amolie  felt  herself 
in  the  situation  of  one  who  had  sold 
herself  to  the  tempter,  and  been 
cheated  by  him. 

The  Due  d'Ork'ans's  accidental  death 
soon  followed  —  an  event  which  Hhe 
took  aa  a  chastisement  inflicted  for 
havins  lent  herself   to  hia  roarriage 


with  a  Lutheran.     Louia  Philippe  had 

no  longer  any  family  inducement  to  clog 
himself  with  Engliiih  constitutional- 
ism. Catholic  matches  for  his  sons 
pi-esented  themaelvos  at  Naples  and 
Madrid ;  the  Nuncio  was  counted  to 
assist  in  removing  obataoles  to  thero. 
Chriatina  and  Carlotta  came  to  Faria. 
The  Duijiesse  d'Orleans  was  isolated, 
and  court  favour  withdrawn  from 
Protestants.  M.  tiuizot  found  he  would 
either  have  to  retire  or  promote  per- 
sonal government,  Jesuitism,  und  the 
Spanish  marriages.  He  chose  the 
nndigniHed  alternative.  Quinet  and 
Michelet  wei-e  silenced  at  tiie  College 
of  France.  Thiol's  felt  called  upon  to 
deliver  his  famous  speech  on  the 
stridesthe  Jesuits  were  making  ;  Paris 
was  convulsed  with  religious  agita- 
tion ;  and  all  because  Ix)uis  Fhilippe 
wanted  to  make  np  for  the  loss  of  an 
English  match  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart,  by  obtaining  for  one  of  his 
sons  a  Neapolitan,  and  for  another  a 
Spanish  heiress.  M.  Thiers  well  ssid, 
"  Toujoui-s  eux ;  eux  d'abord  :  le  pays 
apres." 

Thiers'a  mistake  was  in  not  having 
made  his  own  conditions  when  he 
found  himself  imposed  on  the  Assembly 
by  the  national  voice  and  the  national 
disasters.  He  meant  to  found  a 
Republic.  Had  he  said  so  in  the  tri- 
bune at  Bordeaux  the  Commune  would 
have  never  attained  the  formidable 
proportions  it  did.  M.  Thiers  bad 
little  in  him  to  di-aw  him  to  the  side 
of  monarchy  beyond  readiness  to 
adapt  himself  to  what  he  thought  the 
pressing  need  of  the  day.  From  time 
immemorial  Marseilles,  his  native  city, 
has  been,  in  manners,  customs,  and 
institutions,  essentially  democi-atie. 
He  loved  power  less  for  what  it 
brought  him  than  for  the  oppovtiuiities 
it  gave  him  of  exercising  his  vast  ener- 
gies and  varied  faculties.  The  re- 
proaches oE  Carrel  and  Cavaignac  be 
may  have  merited,  but  not  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  people  of  Paris  at  the  end 
of  the  siege.  One  of  the  causes  of 
this  misunderstanding  was  the  privacy 
in  which  he  lived  from  tiw  fuujj  (TeCcU, 


until  he  was  retuiTied  by  a  Parifoan 

arroiidissemfitt  to  the  Corps  Lvgishitif, 
The  multitude  does  not  note  slow 
transformations  even  in  the  opinions 
of  men  living  in  the  full  blaze  of 
publicity.  How  could  it  perceive  those 
operated  in  retirement  t  Thiers's  com- 
patriots in  his  lifetime  fell  also  into 
the  error  of  judging  him  by  their  own 
vanity.  Self-confident  he  was,  but 
vain  never.  He  did  not  mind  what 
the  world  said  of  him,  provided  his 
own  judgment  pronoujiced  in  favour 
of  his  actions. 

In  his  direct  relations  Thiers  was 
kind  and  genial,  but  he  was  not  a 
benevolent  man.  His  great  rival, 
(luizot,  was  not  amiable,  but  he  was 
humane.  He  mourned  over  the  tragic 
destiny  of  the  class  whom  the  (Greeks 
personiiied  in  Hercules,  and  the 
Hebrews  in  Samson.  He  wished  to 
restore  sight  to  the  poor  hoodwinked 
giant  at  whose  bUndneas  the  Philis- 
tines made  merry,  though  he  did  not 
see  much  harm  either  in  the  worship- 
pers of  Dagon  or  their  mirth,  and 
would  have  preserved  their  t«mple  to 
them.  The  immortal  side  of  the 
working  man  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  ;  but  he  forgot  that  the  way  to 
another  world  lies  through  this,  and 
that  the  soul's  health  oft«n  depends 
on  earthly  surroundings.  Thiers  loved 
France,  the  nation ;  and  cared  very 
little  for  Frenchmen  beyond  his  per- 
sonal &iends  and  acquaintances,  until 
be  became  their  idol.  The  popularity 
he  enjoyed  as  ha  was  descending  to 
the  tomb  softened  him,  elevated  him, 
and  beautiHed  his  whole  being.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  state  that  he 
was  enamoured  of  an  abstraction. 
What  he  liked  was  the  peculiar  civili- 
sation of  which  Paris  is  the  centre, 
and  the  pleasant  land  that  gave  him 
birth.  He  would  secure  to  that  civili- 
sation all  the  liberties  necessary  to  its 
easy  development ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  no 
more  pity  on  those  it  pressed  severely 
upon  thaji  a  victorious  general  for  the 
men  slain  in  battle,  or  a  priest  of  Jug- 
gernaut for  the  votaries  undi'r  the  car- 


wheelti.  His  easy  suaoesses  prevented 
him  from  nympathising  with  the  unfor- 
tunate, if  their  misfortune  was  the 
only  claim  urged  for  his  pity.  Theo- 
retic fatalism  did  not  hinder  him  from 
eliminating  luck  from  the  factors  which 
go  to  build  up  individual  prosperity. 
If  people  did  not  get  on,  the  M.  Thiers 
of  1848  thought  it  waa  theii'  own  fault, 
The  power  which  Louis  Napoleou  and 
his  Elysiie  acuompllcea  won  by  bold 
gambling  modified  this  view,  which 
unilerwont  further  changes  towards 
IiS70,  when  he  thought  chajity  to  the 
poor,  iind  a.  hu-ge  meed  of  it,  a.  duty  of 
the  rich.  Spef^ng  of  luck,  I  remem- 
ber his  saying  one  day  that  he  ac- 
counted for  the  favom*  the  Empresa 
Jiugiime  enjoyed  abroad  by  the  belief 
which  her  rise  in  the  world  induced  in 
o,  lucky  stiir.  Young  women,  having  no 
fortune  but  pretty  faces,  were  en- 
couraged to  be  of  good  cheer  by  her 
dazaling  success.  For  some  years  after 
her  man'iage  suicides  among  shop-girls 
and  seamstresses  underwent  a  remark- 
able diminution.  The  hope  that  Louia 
Napoleons  of  some  kind  would  pro- 
sent  themselves  dissipated  suicidal  de- 
spondency. 

Thiers  was  neither  inttiguing  nor 
meaidy  ambitious,  "When  bo  saw 
men  in  power  blundering,  he  was 
moved  to  snatch  their  cards  from  them 
and  play  them  out.  If  he  could  not 
use  hio  cards  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  he  threw  down  the  whole 
hand  and  went  away,  Tlis  tenacity 
iu  climbing  the  greased  pole  with  a 
ministerial  portfolio  on  the  top,  wag 
only  equalled  by  the  agility  and  graoe 
with  which  be  descended.  If  he  made 
li  mistlike  he  had  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing his  wwtt  mlj/a.  The  list  of  errors 
intowhioh  be  fell  in  trying  to  carry 
out  great  plans  was  a  long  one.  He  was 
wi'ong  iu  stii'ring  up  the  paving-stones 
to  revolt  against  Charles  the  Tenth; 
he  was  wrong  in  taking  for  gmated 
the  malleability  he  wished  to  find 
ia  Louis  Philippe ;  he  was  wrong 
in  so  soon  unmasking  hia  foreign 
policy ;  he  was  wrong  in  giving 
.^tiiid  ^a^jil^Da.  fiiidib  for  i^^Uuieiit 


intelligence  to  prefer  him — the  glori- 
lier  of  the  "  Great  Empei'or,"  and 
the  unrivalled  administrator — to  do 
Moruy,  de  Persigny,  de  Maupas,  and 
Fleury.  Universal  suffrage  once 
gi-auted,  he  was  wrong  in  seeking  to 
withdraw  it,  however  unripe  France 
was  for  it.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  wisdom  in  the  speech  in  which  he 
protested  against  polltieal  power  being 
given  to  "  the  vile  multitude,"  since  ho 
cleai-ly  explained  that  by  that  term  he 
meant  a  swell-mob  of  vagrants,  unwill- 
ing to  ci'eate  settled  habitations  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  He  was 
right  in  trying  to  get  the  d&ckeawe  of 
the  Empire  voted  by  the  Corps  Liigia- 
latif,  which  was  preparing  to  follow 
his  advice  when  it  was  invaded,  and  a 
Provisional  Government  proclaimed. 
But  he  was  gi-ievously  wi-ong  in  re- 
fusing to  join  the  lattei-  on  the  <th  of 
^ptember,  and  in  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  delegate  branch. 

Another  of  bis  errors  was  listening 
to  professions  of  unalterable  attach- 
ment from  M.  deFallouxandhis  party 
at  Tours,  and  assisting  them  to  secure 
the  return  of  a  "  Rural "  party  to  Bor- 
deaux. But  his  prime  mistake  of  all  was 
the  negotiating  peace,  which  he  alone 
was  competent  to  negotiate,  without 
first  imposing  his  own  conditions  on 
the  parties  who  turned  him  out  of 
the  Pi-esidency  on  May  24.  M.  Thiers, 
with  a  bad  gi-ace,  accepted  Gambetta, 
who  on  his  return  from  Russia  thought 
he  was  conspiring  with  the  Orlcan- 
ists.  From  the  surrender  of  Metz 
he  was  in  open  enmity  with  the 
Dictator.  Every  effort,  after  the  30th 
of  October  seemed  to  hi?"  a  waste  of 
strength-  He  wanted  to 
the  national  resources,  and  recoil  the 
better  to  spring  forward ;  and,  wii 
the  aid  of  such  allies  as  tin 
and  jealousy  of  Prussia  would  createi! 
endeavour  to  reconquer  the  iUtina 
frontier.  M.  Thiers,  at  the  H()tel  de 
Bordeaux,  evoked  on  every  side  latent 
hostility  to  Gambetta.  Sharpshooters 
of  the  pi-ess  wore  sot  on  against  him, 
and  poisonous  tongues  to  clamour, 
stood  between  the  Dictator  and 


bers 


Jiplamthtiets  who  followod  the  delegitte 
goveriunent  to  Toiirs.  Lord  Lyons, 
I  remember,  about  the  time  Lord  Odo 
Russell  was  at  Versailles,  called  on 
Gambetta  to  converse  witli  him  on  the 
qaestions  then  uppermost.  M.  Thiers, 
informed  by  his  ubiquitous  figeiita, 
came  in  like  the  unbiddden  fairy  of 
the  Btory  ut  the  royal  christening,  and 
nipped  in  the  bud  the  oegotiationa 
which  the  Dictator  was  feeling  his  way 
to  open. 

The  unwelcome  visitor  divined  the 
orders  given  to  let  nobody  pass  the 
ante-i-oom  where  the  churlish  Pipe-en- 
Eois  kept  guard  ;  found  his  way  up  by 
a  back  stair,  and  walked  in,  unan- 
nounced, to  where  Gambetta  and  the 
Ambassador  thought  they  were  safe 
from  eavesdroppers  and  intmders. 
At  that  time,  when  mighty  issues  were 
at  stake,  to  have  offered  M.  Thiera  a 
share  in  the  government  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  abdication.  In  fact, 
it  was  impossible  for  men  of  ability, 
unless  they  were  of  docile  disposition, 
to  work  with  him.  When  they  had 
the  quality  of  docility  he  grew  attached 
to  thorn,  and  if  they  enjoyed  a  special 
superiority  over  him  he  bowed  before 
it.  He  accepted  M.  Barthelemy  St. 
Hilaire's  direction  on  questions  of 
political  probity,  and  was  guided  by 
hjin  in  advising  the  Assembly  to  orga- 
nise the  Republic. 

On  the  25th  of  May  the  ex-Preai- 
dent  occupied  a  little  sunny  dusty 
entresol  in  the  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes,  in  the  coi-ner  house  nest  to  St. 
Augustine's  church.  The  heat  and 
noise  disturbed  him  at  his  work, 
MacMahon  was  at  the  Elysi.^e,  and  the 
H6tel  Bagration  was  not  yet  dis- 
Directly  he  had  moved 
he  asked  M.  Leverrier  to 
mtinue  with  him  the  astronomical 
ies  in  which  in  his  rare  inter- 
of  leisure  he  had  taken  refuge 
L  the  petty  passions  that  raged 
found  him  at  Versailles.  He  received 
a  visitors  in  a  room  littered  with 
totanical  and  geological  specimens  and 
□oks  of  science.  Vauvenargues's  essay 
D  the  Human  Slind  l.iy  on  his  desk 


near  an  encyclopfedia  open  at  the  page 
"  Histoire  Naturelle."  "  He  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  perverso  mankind,  and 
wished  now  to  refresh  himself  in  the 
works  of  the  great  God."  Louis,  hia 
trusty  valef  tie  ckajnhre,  told  his  master's 
friends  that  he  had  never  known 
him  in  a  more  cheerful  state  of  mind. 
His  conversation  was  lively  and  origi- 
nal, betraying  no  chagrin.  When 
amusing  gossip  about  "  the  Dues  "  and 
"  the  Princes  "  iwas  retailed  to  him, 
hia  face  lighted  up,  and  hie  eye  took 
an  arch  ejcpression.  He  was  niifeign- 
edly  sorry  when  he  thought  that  the 
Comte  de  Paris  "  so  deshonorait "  in 
lending  himself  to  the  fusionist  in- 
trigue which  brought  forth  the  Sep- 
tennate.  M.  Thiers's  room  opened  into 
the  garden  of  the  Hotel  Bagration,  in 
which  on  Sunday  mornings  be  received 
his  visitors  between  seven  and  nine 
o'clock.  He  wore  a  padded  brown 
cashmere  dressing-gown,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  a  black  ci-avat,  glazed 
shoes,  and  black  gaiters.  "With  a 
magnifying  glass  he  would  I'un  off 
from  the  subject  of  conversation  to 
examine  a  blade  of  grass,  a  leaf,  a 
flower,  an  insect  that  caught  his  eye. 
At  half-past  nine  he  sat  down  to 
answer  private  lettere,  which  he  could 
not  leave  to  his  secretary.  His  own 
notes  and  letters  were  written  on  gilt- 
edged  paper.  In  punctuating  he  re- 
read what  he  had  just  penned,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  as  he  went  on,  but 
seldom  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  the  June  following  his  retii-ement 
to  private  life,  Bismai-ck,  who  wrote  to 
Manteuffel  that  France  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  Ultramontanist  faction, 
thought  seriously  of  retaining  Belfort 
as  a  security  for  the  observance  of  the 
treaty  of  Frankfort  by  the  new 
government.  Thiers  got  Russia  to  in- 
terfere, and  went  to  Switzerland  in 
Augnst  to  thank  Prince  Goi-tsohakoff, 
who  was  there,  fiii-  the  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  French  nation.  Ver- 
dun evacuated,  and  the  wai"  indemnity 
piiid,  Manteuffel  wrote  to  Thiers  re- 
questing a  snavenir  of  their  personal 
relations.     The  ex-President  sent  the 


^rittaital  llhe  ffittirry  of  ifte  Uevnladon, 
Consulate,  and  Empire,  with  an  auto- 
graph dedication.  But  before  he  could 
ackaowledge  the  present,  the  recipient 
had  to  ask  his  king's — for  IMivntenfEel 
will  never  call  Williiim  by  his  imponal 
title — perndsBion  to  accept  it.  "And 
80,  marshal,"  said  his  majesty,  "  you 
are  proud  of  this  haodaonia  gift!" 
"  Yes,  aire,  it  is  a  literary  monument  " 
— which  in  point  of  bulk  it  certainly 
w«3,  for  it  was  in  fifty  volmnea.  "  And 
what  have  you  thought  of  giving  in 
return}"  "Nothing  as  yet,  sii-e." 
"Well,  to  pay  M.  Thiers  in  his  own 
coin,  send  hun  in  my  nitme  nnd  yom'S 
the  worfc  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
which  my  secretary  is  charged  to  hand 

M.  Thiers  stood  by  himself  as  a 
parliamentory  orator.  I  do  not  affirm 
that  he  was  peerless,  but  I  say  that  no 
other  speaker  whom  I  have  ever  heard, 
or  heard  of,  resembled  him.  He  was 
called  a  Prudkomme  ^iritael  by  another 
tribune  of  his  time.  Certainly,  he 
spoke  to  catch  the  ear  of  M.  Prud- 
homme,  and  in  addressing  him,  let 
fall  pearls  and  diamonds,  which  were 
to  be  picked  np  by  intelligent  listeners. 
Gi-eek  art  was  tlie  perfection  of  com.- 
mon  sense,  so  was  M.  Thiea-s'e  oratory 
when  stripped  of  its  precautions  ora- 
toirts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  giiin 
a  favourable  hearing  from  stupid  bour- 
f/eois.  In  the  tribune,  ho  took  the 
attitude  of  a  man  at  the  wheel  in  a 
Imaging  storm.  Ascending  it,  his  hands 
were  filled  with  sheets  of  paper,  in 
which,  at  wide  distances  from  each 
other  notes  in  black,  red,  and  blue  i»k 
were  traced  in  legible  characters. 
These  memoranda,  however,  were  not 
referi-ed  to  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 
minable, chatty  monologue,  which 
sparkled  with  brilliant  traits,  and 
culminated  in  a  period  that  passed 
into  gcnei'al  circulation  directly  it  was 
uttered.  "All  the  ideas,"  said  St. 
Beuve,  "  flowed  from  facts  ;  "  and  he 
might  have  added,  facts  well  masti- 
cated and  digested,  for  whatever 
Thiers  read — and  his  reading  was  um- 
vorsal — he  made  his  own.    With  his 


small  stature  and  thin,  piping 
he  gave  the  impression  of  a 
teaching  wisdom  to  doctors, 
he  rose  to  philosophical  amplitude, 
— being  assured  that  Joseph  Prud- 
horame's  ear  was  caught — put  forth 
his  dialectic  vigour,  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  physical  weakness  and  hia 
mental  power  was  very  impressive. 

Thiers  was  respected  by  Time  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  When  death 
struck  him  his  faculties  were  unim- 
paired. A  premonitory  symptom  of  his 
end,  in  the  form  of  acute  pains  above 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  caused  him  to 
hesitate  just  after  the  16th  May,  when 
Gambetta  asked  him  to  lead  the  Ee- 
pnblicans  against  MacMahon.  They 
were  accomjanied  by  bleeding  at  the 
nose.     Dr.  Barthe,  however,  who       " 

afraid  of  paralysis  of   the  Inngs, 

not  pay  much  attention  to  these  symp- 
toms, The  family  of  the  statesman 
conjured  him  to  keep  quiet.  He  said 
he  would,  bari-ed  his  door  for  three 
days  against  strangers,  felt  thepains 
worse,  and  said  that  he  would  rath* 
die  at  once. 

Resuming  his  life-long  habits,  aa{_ 
throwing  himself  with  ai-dour  into  the 
campaign  against  "  the  Dues, 
came  quite  well,  and  told  his  friends 
that  in  the  heat  of  the  agitation  he  bad 
picked  up  a  store  of  strength.  The  one 
thing  that  made  Hm  uncomfortable  was 
the  want  of  a  view  from  his  house, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  Noi; 
Philistinism  at  Dieppe  irritated  him,  j 
the  rolling  of  the  waves  on  the  shii 

kept  him  awake.     The  terrace  of 

Germains  commanded  a  fine  view,  anct' 
there  were  gi-een  pleasant  drives 
vicinity;  so  to  St.  Germains  he  went. 
His  last  earthly  lodging  was  in  the 
pavilion  in  which  Louis  Quatonie  was 
bom,  with  whose  funeral,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  national  obsequies  of 
M.  Thiers  so  curiously  contrasted.' 

In    the     retirement    incidental    on 
the  coup  d'itat,  Thiers  began  to 
cate  hia  conscience."    The  death  of  his 
mother-in-law,  which  plunged  liim 
'  Sae  the  critaquo  on  Montlosier's  Hi 
of  the  Frtach  Xmaivhff—T.SiZ 
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iks  dM^Mei  gi4^>  It^lpw)  forvai'il  the 

purifying  work.  He  rose  with  tho 
events  which  bl-nught  his  eouctry  t-o 
the  brink  of  rain.  A  seiise  of  his 
popularity  mellowed  him  in  his  latter 
days,  when  hia  featm-es  took  a  dignity 
and  his  manners  a  sweetness  hither- 
to foreign  to  them.  Bonnat  and 
Mdlle.  Jftpquemart  bn-ve  not  made  this 
tnvnsfigniution — for  transfiguration  it 
was — felt  in  their  portraits  of  hirn. 
TbB  best  likeness  I  have  seen  is  a 
three  sous  engraving,  sti-iking,  charm- 
ing, and  impressive,  signed  "Chapon,"' 
tad  published  by  Alfred  Duqnesne 
i6f  tho  Kno  d'Hautfeuille,  Paris. 
His  Majesty,  le  Petit  Bourgeois, 
Wio  ne'fiBr  sought  to  rise  above  the 
ItQUrgeoisie,  and  whose  death  made  a 
greater  stir  in  the  world  than  the  end 
of  the  moat  powerful  king  or  emperor, 
is  there  shown  to  the  Ufe.  In  one 
thing  it  fails,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
does  not  give  tho  very  peculiar  hands 
of  Thiers.  They  were  the  hands  of  a 
toiler  and  an  artist.  In  their  general 
butlice  they  were  square ;  the  laat 
phalanx  of  the  finger  was  smooth  and 
pointed,  and  the  nail  narrow  and 
pinkish.  The  right  hand  opened  well 
to  gesticulate,  and  was  offered  frankly 
to  the  visitor,  without,  however,  demon- 
strative warmth.  The  left  remained 
shut,  with  the  thumb  extended  its  full 
length.  In  looking  at  a  portrait  or  a 
statue  which  pleased  him,  M.  Thiers 
made  use  unconseionsly  of  his  thumb, 
as  though  he  wei-e  modelling  in  clay  a 
likeness  of  what  he  was  admiring, 

Thiers'a  sympathy  with  animals  was 
one  of  the  lovable  features  of  his 
disposition.  In  looking  over  memo- 
randa  of  visits  paid  to  him  I  find  some 
of  a  breakfast  at  the  Elysfe,  to  which 
General  Chanzy,  M,  Eouland,  the 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  an 
African  traveller,  the  President's 
family  and  household,  and  I,  sat  down. 
The  conversation,  which  had  run  upon 
the  war  indemnity,  Count  Arnim'a 
incredolity  as  to  its  payment,  and  the 
climates  of  Versailles  and  Enghien, 
tnrned  npon  horseSj  M.  Thiers  going 
to  visit  a  horse   show  in  the  evening. 


He  expressed  great  sympathy  witi  -IS^ ' 
chevaline  race,  and  spoke  in  glowing 
t«rms  of  tho  exquisite  sensibility  of 
the  race  horse.  The  modem  thorough- 
bred, the  pride  of  English  grooming, 
was  not  so  picturesque,  hf  said,  as  the 
old-fashioned  hunter.  But  it  was 
superior  in  its  capacity  to  express 
delicate  shades  of  feeling.  Blind 
people  had  a  sort  of  facial  sense  which 
enabled  them,  unassisted  by  their 
hands,  to  tell  the  height  of  a  man  in 
passing  bim  by ;  whether  the  shutters 
of  a  shop  were  up  or  down,  or  whether 
tho  countenance  of  a  person  beforo 
them  was  severe  or  smiling.  The 
whole  skin  of  the  thorough-bred 
horse,  he  imagined,  was  endowed  with 
this  sense.  He  thought  that  if  the 
horse  had  the  organ  of  speech  it  wonld 
be  the  most  demonstrative  being  in 
creation.  Nature  gave  it  a  mask 
which,  by  drawing  down  the  skin  tight 
over  ite  face  debarred  mobility  of  ex- 
pression. It  could  not,  because  of  its 
bulk,  rub  against  a  human  being  like 
a  cat,  or  paw  like  a  dog,  or  wag  its 
tail,  or  whine,  or  utter  sounds  that 
caressed  the  ear.  Yet,  such  was  the 
intensity  of  its  feeling,  that  it  found 
channels  for  its  eloquent  expression. 
"What  in  art  or  nature  was  there  so 
eloquent  as  the  eye,  the  nostril,  and 
the  quivering  skin  of  the  thorongh- 
bred  1  M.  St.  Hilaire  here  observed 
that  the  akin-sensibility  of  the  horse 
is  becoming  more  developed.  I  ven- 
tured to  observe  that  the  race  horse 
one  sees  now  at  Longchamp  is  a  less 
splendid  animal  than  the  thorough- 
bred of  thirty  years  ago,  Thiers 
agreed  that  it  was  less  vigorous  and 
picturesque.  The  exquisite  barbs  of 
Gascony  were  instanced  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  persistence  of  a 
fine  type,  which  once  fixed  is  not  easily 
degraded. 

M.  Thiers's  libi-ai-y  had  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  It  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  most  renowned  museums 
of  Europe ;  a  handy  edition  of  the 
greatest  works  of  art  in  the  cities  he 
had  visited  in  his  artistic  and  historical 
peregrinations.     He     commenced    his 


collcotion  on  a  settled  plan  in  1833, 

when  he  sent  Sigalon  and  Boacojran 
to  Rome,  the  one  to  copy  for  liim  The 
Last  Judgment,  and  the  other  Eraphael's 
paintinga  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Higalon  died  as  he  finished  his  work, 
whioh  Tvas  a  superb  interpretation  of 
the  original  masterpiece.  Thiers 
\\-anted  it  to  fill  the  apace  OTer  hi,? 
libniry  mimtelpiece.  The  copyist 
happily  eanght  the  precise,  finm  touch 
of  Michael  Angelo,  who  painted  neatly 
and  with  an  nnfevered  hand  the  pro- 
digiona  beings  that  rose  before  his 
mind's  eye.  The  transparent  water- 
eoloni-  tones,  as  they  were  managed 
by  Bigftlon,  came  nearer  to  the  old 
frescoes  than  could  an  oil  rendering. 
When  the  statesman  and  historian 
felt  bis  eyes  tii-ed  he  was  fond  of 
resting  them,  eapeoiaUy  on  wet  days, 
on  the  souTenirs  of  galleries  he  had 
Been,  on  the  walls  around  him.  They 
■were  hung  with  nice  judgment.  Each, 
suiting  its  next  neighbours,  retained  its 
full  vahie.  From  his  desk  M.  Thiers 
was  able  to  contemplate  reductions  of 
the  Sstino  Madonna,  Thn  Agmmption 
of  Titian,  the  Bolognese  St.  Cteilia, 
8t.  Jerome's  Death,  Raphael's  School  of 
Aihms,  Tht  Sibj/k,  The  Acts  o/  the 
Apontles,  and  The  Trims^guralion, 
which  was  opposite  The  Lrrnt  Judprnent. 
Choice  prints  were  traMsfeiTei  to  the 
panelfl_of  the  doors  and  coated  with 
a.  yellowish  varnish.  The  bookcases, 
not  higher  than  an  EngUsh  sideboard, 
were  of  a  tone  to  harmonise  with  the 
pictures  and  statues.  M.  Thiers' s 
official  relations  enabled  him  to  pro- 
cure photogi-aphs  and  copies  of  what 
was  best  worth  reproducing  in  the 
lioyal,  Papal,  Grand  Ducal,  and  civic 

fiidaces  of  Italy,  Spain,  Di-esden,  Hol- 
and,  and  Belgium.  The  Windsor 
collection*  he  conld  never  so  much  as 
beyond  that  part  of  it  adorning 
,tJio  chambers  to  whioh  Messrs.  Col- 
8  tickets  ppoonre  admission. 
Thiers  made  few  hard-and-fast 
in  his  life.  One  of  the  few  was 
to  "defend  ferociously  the  public 
purse,"  and  the  other  not  to  give 
house-room      to     any     but     firat-rate 
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ob]ect9  of  viriu.  After  finding  oiW 
for  himself  what  was  super-excellent 
in  a  gallery,  Ms  way  was  to  ait  aa  long 
as  was  possible  before  it,  and  to 
return  again  and  again  until  it  was 
well  fixed  on  bis  brain.  He  then  got 
a  copy  made,  if  of  a  fresco,  in  water- 
colours,  and  if  of  an  oil-painting,  in 
oils,  Buonarroti— for  so  he  preferred 
to  call  Michael  Angelo,  to  associate 
him  with  that  other  giant,  Buonaparte 
— drew  him  seven  times  from  Paris 
to  Florence.  The  Sistine  Madonna 
attracted  him  to  Dresden  ;  and  he  tra- 
velled twice  through  Spain  to  see  the 
portraits  at  the  Escurial.  One  evening 
at  the  Place  St,  Georges,  the  weai-i- 
some  monotony  of  travelling  ovoi' 
plains  was  talked  of.  Thiers  said  to 
the  person  who  started  this  subject — 
"  When  I  find  myself  in  a  flat  country 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  evoke  the  statues 
of  Michael  Angelo.  They  are  familiar 
spirits  who  answer  to  my  call.  1  am 
fond  of  their  companionship.  Michael 
Angelo  makes  us  feel  the  meaning  of 
the  apparently  ti'agic  destiny  of  man. 
Misery  is  a  spur  to  effort,  and  effort 
is  the  fountain  of  all  greAtoess.  His 
works  are  full  of  consolation,  What 
can  be  more  consoling  to  the  afflicted 
than  his  Nurgivig  Madonna  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Medici !  Affliction 
has  ennobled  her,  as  it  ennobles 
eveiy  one  who  takes  it  for  what  it  is 
—a  spur  to  stimulate  ua  to  higher 
action.  In  contemplating  her  I  have 
often  thought  of  the  lesson  she  might 
have  given  to  a  certain  king  I  knew. 
The  ti'agic  destiny  of  her  Infant, 
whose  future  she  divines,  fills  her 
with  despair.  But  her  maternal  love 
will  not  be  a  hindrance  to  Him  when 
the  time  arrives  for  Him  to  remain  an 
obscure  prolHaire,  or  become  the  moat 
illustrious  Martyr  of  Progress,  She 
has  the  instinct  of  His  grandeur. 
Noble  pride  in  the  struggle  with 
maternal  tenderness  will  gain  the 
victory.  A  aeciUar  tree  stripped  of 
its  leaves  and  resisting  the  wind 
affects  me  like  that  Madonna."  He 
bought  from  the  Salviati  family 
tfao  bronze  duplicate  of  this  marble, 
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-Vt^<!%  wM  gwon  by  Michael  Angflo 
to  Salviftti,  Bishop  of  Florpnoo.  Mine. 
Thiers  iutonds  to  proaont  it  to  the 
Xouvre. 

doors  of  the  library  were  tept 
ApoUo  and  a  Satyr,  copied  by 
1  from  the  antique.  'J'/ie  Last 
Judrpaent  was  flanked  by,  redact  iona  of 
TA^  Famac  Merwtes,  and  The  Slave  of 
Michael  Aagelo,  which  ia  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Nurdng  Virgin. 
Bronzes  copied  for  M.  Thiers  from  the 
tomb  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were 
stolen  from  the  Garde  Meuble,  whei-e 
Fontaine,  the  Communist,  placed  them. 
They  were  never  found,  and  were  sorely 
missed  by  their  rightful  owner,  who 
called  them  the  "  achoobnastera  ot  his 
BOnl."  Other  copies  in  marble  wei-e 
since  done,  but  somehow  they  did  not 
speak  to  M.  Thiers  tbe  same  language 
as  the  lost  ones.  Between  them  and 
the  bronzes  thore  was  all  the  differ- 
ence that  a  piouB  old  lady  might 
find  between  a.  favourite  text  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures 
and  a  moi-e  accurate  rendering  in  a 
new  ti'anslatjon.  Day  and  Nipht  and 
liaton  and  Duxk,  which  had  got  into 
the  bands  of  an  old- clothes-man,  weixs 
recovei-ed.  They  stand  at  the  comers 
of  the  library.  A  common  sentiment, 
that  of  intense  grief,  agitates  them. 
Were  a  young,  heroic,  majestic  queen, 
whose  heart  ia  open  to  compassion,  to 
hear  each  groan,  see  each  scene  of 
and  know  of  evei'y  injustice  per- 


petrated in  her  state,  she  wonld  locSc  ' 
on  the  world  with  the  profoundly  sad 

eyes  of  theso  fom'  statuea.  Between 
two  of  them  was  placed  an  alU)  rilievo, 
in  tei-ra  cotta,  of  an  entombment,  also 
by  Michael  Angelo. 

A  mere  list  of  the  other  gi-rtnd, 
glorious,  and  charming  works  of  art 
in  the  library  and  its  ante-room  would 
be  tedious  ;  and  tbe  space  at  my  dis- 
posal does  not  admit  of  anything  fuller. 
I  shall  therefore  close  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  pen-and-ink  di-awing  of  which 
M.  Thiers  once  said  :  "  All  military 
and  political  science  is  comprised  in 
that  sketch."  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
di-ew  it  rapidly,  probably  to  fix  a  feli- 
citous idea.  A  band  of  brave  knights, 
moimted  on  incomparable  chargers,  are 
army  of  skeletons  on  foot. 
,host  of  dry  bonea  have  the  best 
of  the  battle.  Some  are  falling,  and 
others  rising  from  the  gi'ound  to  re- 
place them-  Infantry,  here,  sweeps 
away  cavalry.  The  starving  classes 
swamp  the  privileged  orders.  Famine 
seizes  upon  power.  We  admire  most 
the  noble  cavaliers.  But  the  ai-tist 
forces  us  to  ask,  Why  did  they  feed 
their  horses  so  well  when  himger  was 
decimating  their  fellow-men  1  The 
skeletons,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
will  gain  the  victory,  for,  again  to 
quote  M.Thiers,  "  They  are  struggling 
to  infuse  a  little  of  God's  justice  into 
man's  institutions," 

Emily  Crawtohd. 
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YOUNG  MUSGKAVE. 


PART  XI. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A   DELIVERER. 

The  house  was  very  still  in  the  after- 
noon languor — all  its  life  suspended. 
Between  the  sick-room,  in  which  all 
the  interest  of  the  family  existence 
was  absorbed,  and  the  servants'  part 
of  the  house,  in  which  life  went  on 
cheerfully  enough  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  without  any  intrusion 
into  the  still  world  above  stairs,  there 
was  nothing  going  on.  Little  Lilias 
went  up  into  her  own  room,  and  down 
all  the  long  staii-cases  and  passages, 
without  meeting  or  seeing  any  one. 
Martuccia  was  in  the  old  hall,  tran- 
quilly knitting  and  waiting  for  her 
young  lady's  return ;  but  the  house 
was  empty  of  all  sound  or  presence, 
nobody  visible.  It  was  like  the  en- 
chanted palace  through  which  the 
young  prince  walks,  meeting  no  one, 
until  he  reaches  the  one  chamber  in 
which  the  secret  lies.  This  idea 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Lilias, 
pre-occupied  as  she  was.  Any  one 
might  come  in — might  pass  from  room 
to  room,  finding  all  deserted,  until  he 
had  penetrated  to  the  dim  centre  of 
the  family  life  where  death  was 
hovering.  She  went  down  the  oak 
staircase  with  her  light  foot,  a  little 
tremulous,  but  inspired  with  resolu- 
tion. It  was  the  afternoon  of  Nello's 
last  day  at  school.  He  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind,  or  been  driven  by 
childish  misery,  to  the  deteimination 
of  running  away  when  his  sister  set 
out  to  succour  him.  Had  he  waited, 
Lilias  no  doubt  would  have  arrived  in 
time  to  introduce  a  new  element  into 
the  matter  ;  but  what  could  the  little 
girPs  arrival  have  effected  ?  Who 
would  have  given  any  importance 
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to  that]  They  would  have  taken 
Lilias  in,  and  made  a  little  piisoner 
of  her,  and  sent  her  back.  As  it 
was,  neither  knew  anything  of  what 
the  other  was  doiug.  Lilias  had 
opened  her  most  secret  place,  a  little 
old-fashioned  wooden  box,  in  which 
she  kept  some  special  relics,  little 
trinkets  (half  toys,  half  ornaments), 
which  she  had  brought  with  her,  and 
the  remains  of  the  money  which  her 
father  had  given  her  when  he  sent  the 
little  party  away.  There  had  been 
something  over  when  they  arrived,  and 
Lilias  had  guarded  it  carefully.  She 
took  it  out  now,  and  put  the  purse 
containing  it  within  the  bodice  of  her 
dress — the  safest  place.  It  might  be 
wanted  for  Nello.  He  had  the  best 
right  to  everything ;   and  if  he  was  in 

trouble .  Lilias  did  not  try  to  think 

what  kind  of  trouble  the  little  boy 
could  be  in.  She  took  her  little  store, 
and  went  away  with  her  heart  beating 
high.  This  time  she  would  herself  do 
it ;  she  would  not  trust  to  any  one. 
Mr.  Geoff  had  undertaken  to  deliver 
her  father,  and  stopped  her ;  but  he 
had  not  done  it.  Already  a  long  time 
had  elapsed,  and  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. She  would  not  trust  to  Mr. 
Geoff  or  any  one  this  time.  If  old 
'Lizabeth  had  not  gone  away  before 
Lilias  returned  to  the  hall,  she  had 
thoughts  of  asking  the  old  woman  to 
go  with  her ;  and  even  a  weak  inclina- 
tion to  take  Martuccia  as  a  companion 
and  support  had  crossed  her  mind. 
Martuccia  would  have  been  useless, 
but  she  would  have  made  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  feasible  expedition 
and  an  impossible  one  ;  but  perhaps 
it  was  for  this  very  reason  that  Lilias 
rejected  the  idea.  No ;  this  time  she 
would  be  kept  back  by  no  advice. 
She  would  go  to  Nello's  aid  by  herself. 
He  should  owe  his  deliverance  to  no 


SBe  bnt  hia  aistep.  Who  could  uaJer- 
ataad  him  ao  well — know  so  well  what 
he  must  wa.nt  t  And  it  was  to  her 
that  piipa  had  intrusted  Nello.  She 
nuule  disma,!  picburea  to  herself  of  her 
little  brother  in  trouble.  What  could 
in  trouble  mean  1  She  thought  of  him 
as  out  in  the  cold,  out  iu  the  rain, 
crying,  with  no  place  to  go  to,  lost  in 
a  strange  eouotry ;  or  perhaps  ill  with 
a  fever,  and  nobody  to  sit  by  him, 
nobody  to  give  him  a  drink  when  he 
wanted  it,  and  tell  him  stories.  What 
other  kind  of  trouble  was  possible  1 
That  he  mi°'ht  not  be  able  to  leam  Ms 
lessons  without  her  to  help  him,  and 
that  he  might  perhaps  be  whipped 
— could  such  an  atrocity  be  1 — just 
gleamed  across  the  child's  thoughts ; 
bat  it  made  her  heart  besit  so  with 
rage  and  indignation,  and  her  cheeks 
bum  with  such  a  flush,  that  she  thrust 
the  idea  aside  ;  but  so  long  as  he  was 
unhappy,  ao  long  as  he  wanted  her, 
not  that  enough  I  She  buttoned 
little  coat  with  a  stout  but  trem- 
ig  heart,  and  took  a  shawl  over  her 
'  not    that    how   travellers 

lys  provided  themselves  I),  and, 
:«ign  in  her  hand  for  im- 
mediate expenditure,  and  her  purse 
in  her  bosom,  went  down  the  silent 
stairs.  How  still,  how  deserted  it 
seemed  !  Mr.  Pen  came  out  from  the 
libraiy  door  when  he  heard  the  step, 
to  see  who  it  was,  hut  took  no  notice 
of  her  except  a  momentary  glance  of 
disappointment.  Thus  she  went  out 
of  die  house  brave  and  resolute,  yet 
with  a  tremor  of  the  unknown  in  her 
breast, 

Lilias  knew  what  t-o  do  :  to  walk  to 
Pennington,  where  the  railway  station 
was.  and  then  to  take  tickets,  and  to 
get  into  a  railway  caiiiftge.  The  walk 
along  the  highroad  was  long,  but  it 
was  not  80  overwhelming  as  that  early 
expedition  she  had  made  all  alone  up 
into  the  hills  when  she  had  met  Gees'. 
How  glad  she  had  been  to  meet  him, 
and  to  bear  fi'om  him  that  she  need  go 
no  further  I  Lilias  had  not  ceased  to 
believe  in  Mr.  Geoff,  but  nothing  had 
been  done,  and  her  heart  was  sick  of 


the  waitii^.     She    did    not   wont  to 

meet  bim  now  ;  her  little  heurl  gave 
a.  jump  when  she  saw  any  one  riding 
towards  her  ;  but  it  was  certain  she 
did  not  want  to  meet  Geoff,  to  have 
bar  mission  again  taken  out  of  her 
hands.  Nothing  was  more  likely  than 
that  she  should  meet  him,  and  her 
eyes  travelled  along  the  dusty  line  of 
road,  somewhat  wistfully  looking  out — 
in  hopes  not  to  sea  him— which  much 
resembled  the  hope  of  seeing  him. 
thona;h  it  was  differently  espresaed. 
And  now  and  then  a  cloud  of  dust 
would  rise— now  and  then  a  horseman 
would  appear  far  off,  skimming  lightly 
over  the  long  line  of  road,  which  it 
took  Lilias  80  much  time  to  get  over. 
Once  a  beautiful  carriage  dashed  past 
her,  with  the  beautiful  lady  in  it 
whom  she  had  once  seen,  and  wh.o 
had  kissed  and  cried  over  Nello 
without  taking  much  notice  of  Lilias. 
Could  it  be  that  the  beautiful  lady 
had  heard  too  that  he  was  in  trouble  1 
Lilias  mended  her  pace  and  pushed  on. 
What  fancies  she  met  with  as  she 
plodded  along  the  road !  It  was  a 
long  dusty  highway,  running  for  a 
little  while  in  sight  of  the  lake,  tben 
turning  through  the  village,  then 
striking  across  the  country  up  and 
down,  as  even  a  highroad  is  obliged 
to  do  in  the  north  country,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  heights  and  hol- 
lows. It  seemed  to  stretch  into  in- 
finity before  Lilias,  mounting  one  brae 
after  another,  showing  in  a  long  level 
line  here  and  there ;  appearing  on  the 
other  side  of  that  clump  of  trees, 
beyond  that  far-off  farmhouse,  looking 
as  if  it  led  without  pause  back  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Lilias  wove  one 
dream  after  another  as  she  went  along 
from  landmark  to  landmark.  How 
vivid  tbey  were  !  So  real,  that  the 
child  seemed  to  enact  every  scene  in 
them  as  they  floated  through  her 
mind  ;  far  more  real  than  the  actual 
events  of  her  life.  She  saw  herself 
arriving,  at  a  great  spacious  place, 
which  was  Nello's  school — nndetined. 
yet  lofty  and  wide  and  splendid,  with 
marble   pillars,  and   great  colonnade 
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and  halls.  She  saw  people  coming  to 
gaze  and  wonder  at  the  little  girl — 
the  little  wandering  princess  —  who 
had  come  to  seek  her  brother.  The 
girl  looked  at  them  all,  and  said, 
"  Take  me  to  Nello."  The  girl  turned 
round  upon  them,  and  her  lip  curled 
with  scorn.  (Lilias  suited  the  action 
to  the  word  ;  and  her  innocent  lip  did 
curl  with  what  version  of  fine  disdain 
it  could  execute.)  What  did  she  care 
for  all  they  could  do  for  her  ?  "  It  is 
my  brother  I  want,"  she  said.  This 
was  how  she  carried  on  her  parable. 
Perhaps  her  own  little  figure  was  too 
much  in  the  front  of  all  these  visions. 
Perhaps  her  own  fine  indifference  to 
all  blandishments  and  devotion  to 
Nello  was  the  chief  principle  made 
apparent.  This  was  how  it  ran  on, 
however,  accompanying  and  shorten- 
ing the  way.  She  made  long  dialogues 
between  herself  and  the  master,  be- 
tween herself  and  Nello.  How  he 
clung  to  her;  how  glad  he  was  that 
she  had  come.  "  It  is  Lily ;  I  knew 
Lily  would  come,"  she  made  him  say. 
He  would  not  be  surprised ;  he  would 
know  that  this  was  the  most  natural 
thing.  If  they  had  locked  her  up  in 
prison  to  keep  her  away  from  him, 
what  would  it  have  mattered  ?  Lilias 
would  have  found  a  way  to  go  to  him 
when  Nello  was  in  trouble  ;  and  Nello 
knew  that  as  well  as  she. 

She  was  very  tired,  however,  and 
it  was  dark  when  she  arrived  at  Pen- 
nington. Lilias  put  on  her  grand  air, 
but  it  was  rather  difficult  to  impose 
upon  the  stationmaster  and  porters. 
They  all  wanted  to  be  very  kind,  to 
take  care  of  her,  and  arrange  every- 
thing for  the  little  traveller.  The 
stationmaster  called  her  "my  dear," 
and  wanted  Lilias  to  go  to  his  house, 
where  his  wife  would  take  care  of  her 
till  the  morning.  "  You  are  too  little 
to  travel  by  the  night  train,"  he  said  ; 
and  the  porters  were  eloquent  on  the 
wickedness  of  sending  a  little  lady  like 
this  by  herself.  "  I  am  going  to  my 
brother,  who  is  ill,'*  Lilias  said,  with 
dignity,  "  And  have  you  no  mamma 
to  go  to  him,  my  little  miss  % "  said 


the  porter  friendly,  yet  respectful. 
They  were  all  very  kind.  I^o  one 
knew  her,  and  they  asked  many  ques- 
tions to  find  out  who  she  was.  They 
said  to  each  other  it  was  well  seen 
she  had  no  mother,  and  made  Lilias's 
heart  swell  so,  that  she  forgave  them 
for  treating  her  as  a  child,  rather  than 
as  the  little  princess  she  had  dreamed 
of  being.  Finally,  they  arranged  for 
her  that  she  should  travel  to  the  great 
junction  where  Nello  had  met  Bamp- 
fylde — at  once — and  that  the  guard 
should  take  care  of  her,  and  put  her  in 
the  night  train,  which  arrived  at  a 
very  early  hour  in  the  morning  at  the 
station  she  wanted  to  go  to.  All  this 
was  arranged  for  her  with  the  kindest 
care  by  these  rough  men.  They  in- 
stalled her  in  the  little  waiting-room 
till  the  train  should  go.  They  came 
and  fetched  her  when  it  was  going, 
and  placed  her  in  her  corner.  **  Poor 
little  lady  !  "  they  said.  Lilias  was 
half-humiliated,  half-pleased  by  all 
these  attentioijs.  She  submitted  to 
them,  not  able  to  be  anything  but 
grateful  to  the  men  who  were  so  kind 
to  her,  yet  feeling  uneasily  that  it  was 
not  in  this  homely  way  that  she  meant 
them  to  be  kind.  They  did  not  look 
up  to  herf  but  looked  down  upon  her 
with  compassionate  tenderness,  as  upon 
a  motherless  little  girl — a  child  who 
recalled  children  of  their  own.  Just 
so  the  good  woman  looked  upon  her  who 
got  into  the  train  along  with  her.  "  All 
that  way,  and  all  alone,  my  poor  little 
thing  % "  the  woman  said.  It  hurt 
Lilias's  pride  to  be  called  a  poor  little 
thing,  but  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
some  one  to  creep  close  to.  The  world 
did  not  seem  to  be  as  it  is  represented 
in  books,  for  nobody  was  unkind. 
Lilias  was  very  glad  to  sit  close  to 
her  new  acquaintance,  feeling  comfort 
unspeakable  in  the  breadth  of  the 
honest  shoulder  against  which  she 
leant  as  she  travelled  on  in  the  dark. 
Those  breadths  of  country  which  IN'ello 
had  watched  flying  past  the  window 
were  almost  invisible  now.  Now  and 
then  a  darker  gloom  in  the  air  showed 
where  the  hills  were  high  over  the 
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Tulway  in  a  deep  catting, 
there  would  be  glemns  of  light  visible 
here  and  there,  which  showed  a  village. 
Her  companion  diupped  mta  a  doze, 
but  Liliaa,  leauiog  agadjist  her,  was 
far  too  mueh  excited  for  sleep.  She 
watched  the  moon  come  out  and  shine 
over  the  breadth  of  country,  reflecting 
itself  in  the  little  streams,  and  turning 
the  houses  to  silver.  Jt  was  late  then, 
qnite  late,  for  the  moon  was  on  the 
wane.  And  the  train  was  slow,  stop- 
ping at  every  station,  creeping  (though 
when  it  was  in  motion  it  seemed  to 
fly)  across  the  plains  and  valleys. 
It  was  midnight  when  they  got  to 
the  junction,  and  Lilias,  with  her 
great  eyes  moie  wide  awake  than 
ever,  was  handed  out.  There  were 
only  a  few  lights  hui'uing,  and  the 
place  looked  miserable  aiid  deserted, 
the  cold  wind  sweeping  through  it, 
and  the  two  or  three  people  who  got 
out,  and  the  two  porters  who  received 
them,  looking  like  ghosts  in  the  im 
perfect  light.  The  guard,  who  lived 
there,  was  very  kind  to  the  little  girl 
before  he  went  ofi  to  his  house.  He 
wanted  to  take  her  with  him  to  make 
her  comfortable  till  the  morning,  but 
lilias  could  not  be  persuaded  to  wait. 
At  last  he  cBtablished  her  in  a  corner, 
the  least  chilly  possible,  wrapping  her 
shawl  round  her  feet.  There  she  was 
left  alone,  with  one  lamp  to  bear  her 
company,  the  long  lines  running  into 
darkness  at  either  side  of  her,  black- 
ness taking  refuge  in  the  high  roof  of 
the  station  above  the  watchlight  of 
that  one  lamp.  How  strange  it  was 
to  sit  all  alone,  with  the  chill  of  the 
air  and  gloom  of  midnight  all  around 
her  1  Nobody  was  stirring  in  the 
desertod  place.  The  one  porter  Lad 
withdiawn  to  some  warm  refuge,  to 
reappear  when  the  train  came.  But 
little  Lilias  sat  alone  in  her  comer, 
sole  inhabitant  of  the  big,  chilly, 
desolate  place.  How  her  heart  jumped 
to  her  mouth  !  What  tremors  and 
terrors  at  first  every  sigh  of  the  wind, 
every  creak  of  the  lamp,  gave  her. 
**  '  at  last  she  perceived  that  nothing 
going  to  happen,  and  sat  still,  and 


did  not  trouble  except  when  ii 
tion  suggested  to  her  a,  stealthy  e' 
or  some  one  behind  in  the  dai'kness. 
How  dreai-y  it  was  1  the  night  wind 
sang  a  dismal  cadence  in  the  telegraph 
wii-es,  the  air  coursed  over  the  deserted 
platforms,  the  dark  lines  of  way,  and 
blew  the  flames  of  gas  about  even 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  lamp. 
Just  then  Nello  was  creeping,  stum- 
bling out  of  the  window,  making  hie 
way  thixjugh  the  prickling  hedge, 
standing  alone  eying  the  moon  in  the 
potato  field.  Lilias  could  not  even 
see  the  moon  in  her  corner.  Kothiug 
was  before  her  but  the  waning  gleam 
of  that  solitary  lamp. 

At  last  the  train  came  lumbering 
up  thi-ough  tie  dai-kness,  and  the 
porters  reappeared  from  corners 
where  they  had  been  attendant. 
One  of  them  came  for  lily,  kind 
as  everybody  hud  been,  and  put  her 
into  a  carriage  by  herself,  and  showed 
her  how  she  could  He  down  and  make 
herself  comfortable.  "  You'll  be  there 
at  five  o'clock,"  the  porter  said. 
"Lie  down,  Httle  miss,  and  get  a 
sleep."  Never  in  her  life  had  LiHas 
been  more  wide  awake,  and  there 
was  no  kind  woman  here  with  broad 
shoulders  to  lean  upon  and  feel  safe. 
The  train  swept  thi'ongh  the  night 
while  she  sat  upright  and  gazed  out 
with  big,  round,  unslumbering  eyes.  * 

Lilias  watched  and  waked  tlu'ough 
the  night,  counting  out  the  hours  of 
darkness,  saying  her  prayers  over  and 
over,  feeling  herself  lost  in  the  long 
whirl  of  distance  and  gloom  and  eon- 
fusing  sound  ;  but  as  the  night  began 
to  tremble  towards  the  dawning,  she 
began  to  doze  unawares,  her  eyes 
closing  in  spite  of  herself,  and  much 
against  her  will ;  and  it  was  with  a 
shiver  that  she  woke  up,  very  wide 
awake,  but  feeling  wretched,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  doze,  at  the  little  rcid- 
side  station,  one  small  house  placed 
on  the  edge  of  a  wide  expanse  of 
fields,  chiefly  pasture  land,  and  with 
no  character  at  all.  A  great  belt  of 
wood  stretched  to  the  right  hand,  to 
the  left  there  was  nothing  but  fields, 
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and  a  long  endless  road  dividing  them, 
visible  for  miles,  with  a  little  turn  in 
it  here  and  there,  but  nothing  beside 
to  break  its  monotony.  Lilias  clam- 
bered out  of  the  carriage  when  she  felt 
the  jar  and  clang  of  the  stoppage,  and 
heard  the  name  of  the  station  drowsily 
called  out.  The  man  in  charge  of  it 
gazed  at  her  as  though  she  had  dropped 
from  the  clouds ;  he  did  not  even  see 
her  till  the  train  was  in  motion  again, 
creaking  and  swinging  away  into  the 
distance.  To  see  her  standing  there 
with  her  great  eyes  gave  him  a  thrill 
of  strange  sensation,  almost  of  terror. 
Fatigue  and  excitement  had  made  her 
face  paler  than  usual,  and  had  drawn 
great  circles  round  her  eyes.  She 
looked  like  a  ghost  standing  there  in 
the  faint  grey  of  the  dawn,  cold  and 
trembling,  yet  courageous  as  ever. 
**Mr.  Swan's?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell 
you  the  way  to  Mr.  Swan's ;  but  you 
should  have  spoken  sooner.  They've 
been  and  carried  off  your  luggage." 
Lilias  had  not  strength  of  mind  to 
confess  that  she  had  no  luggage,  and 
indeed  was  too  much  confused  and 
upset  by  her  snatch  of  sleep  to  be 
sui*e  what  he  was  saying,  and  stumbled 
forth  on  the  road,  when  he  showed  her 
how  to  go,  half-dazed,  and  scarcely 
more  than  half -conscious.  But  the 
pinch  of  the  keen  morning  air,  and 
the  sensation  of  strange  stillness  and 
loneliness,  soon  restored  her  to  the 
use  of  her  faculties.  The  benevolent 
railway  man  was  loath  to  let  her  go. 
"It's  very  early,  and  you're  very 
small,**  he  said.  **  You're  welcome 
to  wait  here,  my  little  lady,  till  they 
send  for  you.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
expect  you  so  early?"  "Oh,  it  does 
not  matter,"  said  Lilias.  "Thank 
you;  I  am  quite  able  to  walk."  The 
man  stood  and  watched  her  as  she 
made  her  way  in  the  faint  light  along 
the  road.  He  dared  not  leave  his 
post,  or  he  would  have  gone  with  her 
out  of  sheer  compassion.  So  young, 
and  with  such  a  pale  little  beautiful 
face,  and  all  alone  at  such  an  hour  of 
the  morning,  while  it  was  still  night ! 
"  It    will    be   one   of    them    boyses 


sisters,"  he  said  to  himself  with 
singular  discrimination.  And  then 
he  recollected  the  pale  little  boy 
who  had  gone  to  Mr.  Swan's  so  short 
a  time  before.  This  gave  a  clue  to 
the  mysterious  little  passenger,  which 
set  his  mind  at  rest. 

And  Lilias  went  on  along  the 
darkling  road.  It  was  not  possible 
to  mistake  the  road — a  long  white 
streak  upon  the  landscape,  which 
was  visible  even  in  the  dark;  and  it 
was  not  altogether  dark  now,  but  a 
ghostly,  damp,  autumnal  glimmer  of 
morning,  before  the  sunrising.  The 
hedges  had  mists  of  gossamer  over 
them,  which  would  shine  like  rain- 
bow webs  when  the  sun  rose.  The 
fields  glimmered  colourless  still,  but 
growing  every  moment  more  percep- 
tible in  the  chill  drowsiness  of  the 
season — not  cold  enough  for  frost,  yet 
very  cold.  Everything  was  grey,  the 
few  shivering  half-grown  trees  in  the 
hedgerows,  the  sky  all  banked  with 
clouds,  the  face  of  the  half-seen 
landscape.  There  was  one  cottage  by 
the  roadside,  and  that  was  grey  too, 
all  shut  up  and  asleep,  the  door  closed, 
the  windows  all  black.  Little  Lilias, 
the  one  moving  atom  in  that  great 
still  landscape,  felt  afraid  of  it,  and 
of  herself,  and  the  sound  of  her  own 
steps,  which  seemed  loud  enough  to 
wake  a  whole  world  of  people.  It 
seemed  to  Lilias  that  the  kindly  earth 
was  dead,  and  she  alone  a  little  ghost, 
walking  about  its  grave.  None  of  her 
dreams,  none  of  the  poetry,  nor  any- 
thing out  of  her  fairy  lore  could  help 
her  here.  The  reality  was  more  than 
any  dream.  How  still ! — ^how  very 
still  it  was  !  —  how  dark  !  and  yet 
with  that  weird  lightening  which  grew 
about  her,  making  everything  more 
visible  moment  by  moment,  as  if  by 
some  strange  magical  clearing  of  her 
own  tired  eyes  !  She  was  so  tired,  so 
worn  out;  faint  for  want  of  food, 
though  she  was  not  hungry — and  for 
want  of  rest,  though  she  did  not  wish 
to  go  to  sleep.  Such  an  atom  in  all 
that  great  grey  insensible  universe, 
and  yet  the  only  thing  alive  1 
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No — not  the  only  thing.  Liliaa's 
heart  contracted  with  a,  thrill,  first 
of  relief,  then  of  fear,  when  she  saw 
something  else  moving  besides  herself. 
It  \%-as  in  one  of  the  great  fields  that 
stretched  colourless  and  vast  towards 
the  horizon.  Lilias  could  not  tell 
what  it  was.  It  uijght  be  a  Bpirit ; 
it  might  be  an  enchanted  creature 
bound  by  some  spell  to  stay  there 
among  the  ploughed  furi'owa ;  it  might 
be  some  mysterious  wild  beast,  the 
legendary  monster,  of  whose  existence 
children  are  always  i-eady  to  be  con- 
vinced. She  concealed  herself  behind 
ft  bush,  and  looked  anxiously  down 
the  long  brown  furrow.  It  was  some- 
thing very  little— not  so  big  as  a  man 
— smaller  even  than  herself;  some- 
thing that  toiled  along  with  difficulty, 
stumbling  sometimes,  and  falling  in 
the  soft  earth.  By  and  by  a  faint 
breath  of  sound  began  to  steal  towards 
her — very  faint,  yet  carried  far  on 
the  absolute  stillness  of  the  morning. 
Some  one  who  was  in  trouble — some 
one  who  was  cryinr}.  Lilias's  bosom 
began  to  swell.  She  was  very  tired 
and  confused  herself  ;  very  lonely  and 
frightened  of  the  dead  world,  and  of 
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But  the  sound  of  the  feeble  crying 
brought  her  back  to  herself.  Did 
she  divine  already  who  it  was  }  She 
Bcraiubled  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
jumped  across  the  ditch,  and  plunged 
too  into  the  yielding,  heavy  soil  of 
the  ploughed  furrow.  She  was  not 
surprised.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  wonderful  in  nieeting  her 
brother  so.  Had  she  not  been  sent  to 
him  because  be  was  in  tmuble  X  It 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  here  in 
the  cold,  dim  morning,  in  the  wild 
field,  toiling  along  towai'ds  her,  faintly 
crying  in  the  lost  confusion  and  misery 
(it  childish  weariness,  his  way  lost,  and 
his  courage  lost,  and  all  his  little 
bewildered  faculties.  She  called  nut 
"Nellol" — cautiously,  lest  any  (ne 
ihonld  hear— "Kello  !  "  snd  then 
outcry  of  amazement  and 
"Ob,  Lily!"  It  was  a  half- 
of  incredulous  happiness  with 


which  poor  Nello,  toiling  through  the 
field,  weary,  lost,  forlorn,  and  afraid, 
beard  the  familiar  sound  of  her  voice. 
He  was  not  so  much  sm-prised  either. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  impossible, 
though  nothing  could  have  been  more 
impossible  to  an  elder  mind.  Children 
hold  no  such  reckonings  as  we  do  with 
probability.  He  had  been  saying, 
"  Oh,  Lily  !  my  Lily  I  "  to  himself — 
crying  for  her — and  here  she  was  ! 
He  had  no  doubt  of  it,  made  no  ques- 
tion how  she  got  there,  but  threw 
himself  upon  her  with  a  great  cry 
that  thrilled  the  dim  morning  through 
and  through,  and  made  the  sleep-bound 
world  aUve. 

And  they  sat  down  together  in  the 
furrow,  and  clung  to  each  other,  and 
cried — for  misery,  but  for  happiness 
too.  All  seemed  safe  now  they  had 
found  each  other.  The  two  forlorn 
creatures,  after  their  sleepless,  wintry 
night,  felt  a  sudden  beatitude  creep 
over  their  little  weary  bodies  and 
aching  hearts.  Two- — how  different 
that  is  from  one  1  They  held  each 
other  fa&t,  and  kissed,  and  were 
happy  in  the  dark  furrow,  whidb 
seemed  big  enough  and  dark  enough 
to  furnish  them  both  with  a  grave. 

CHAPTER  SXXIII. 
THE   BABES   IN  THE   WOOD. 

"  Are  you  very  himgi-y,  Jiello  1 " 

"  Oh  very,  vtry.    Are  you'l     I  haij 
not  had  any  breakfast.     It 
dark  night  when  I  came  away.     Hal 
you  had  any  breakfast  Lily 

"  How  could  I  when  I  have  been 
the  railway  all  the  night  1  Do  _ 
think  you  can  get  over  the  diteh 
Jump !  I  jumped,  and  you  always 
could  jump  better  than  I." 

"You  forget  everything  when  you 
goto  school,"  said  Nello,  mniu'nfully; 
"and  I  nm  all  trembling — I  cannot 
help  it.  It  is  so  cold.  Oh,  Lily,  if 
they  come  up — if  they  find  us — you 
will  not  let  them  take  me  back  ? "      " 

"Never,Ne]lo;  but  let  ua  get  on; 
ua  get  fn  to  the  railwiy.     Quick, " 
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not  far  off.  If  you  would  only  jump  ! 
Now  give  me  your  hand.  I  am  cold 
too,  but  we  must  get  over  it,  we  must 
get  over  it  1 "  said  Lilias,  almost  cry- 
ing. PoorNello's  limbs  were  cramped, 
he  was  chilled  to  the  heart.  He  did 
not  feel  it  possible  to  get  on,  all  the 
courage  was  gone  out  of  him.  He  had 
kept  up  until,  after  scrambling  through 
many  rough  places,  his  poor  little  feet 
had  sunk  in  that  soft,  newly-ploughed 
furrow.  This  had  taken  all  the  life 
out  of  him,  and  perhaps  his  meeting 
with  Lilias,  and  the  tumult  of  joyful 
emotion  it  caused,  had  not  increased 
Nello's  power  of  endurance.  He  had 
always  had  the  habit  of  trusting  to 
her.  But  Lily  it  was  quite  certain 
could  not  drag  him  over  the  ditch. 
He  made  an  effort  at  last  to  jump  and 
failed,  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  That 
accident  seemed  at  the  moment  to 
make  an  end  of  them  both  in  their 
utter  weariness.  They  mingled  their 
tears,  Lilias  hanging  on  upon  the  bank 
above,  Nello  in  the  heavy  soil  below. 
The  cry  relieved  them,  however,  and 
by  and  by,  by  the  help  of  his  sister's 
hand,  he  managed  to  scramble  up  the 
bank,  and  get  through  the  scatteied 
bushes  on  to  the  highroad.  One  of 
his  feet  was  wet  and  clogged  with  the 
mud,  and  oh,  how  tired  they  both  were ! 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  lie  down  and  cry 
themselves  to  sleep. 

"Oh,  Nello,  if  you  were  at  home 
should  you  ever,  ever  want  to  go  away 
again  ?*' 

Nello  did  not  make  any  reply.  He 
was  too  tired  for  anything  but  a  dull 
little  sob  now  and  then,  involuntary, 
the  mere  breathing  of  his  weakness. 
And  the  highway  looked  so  long,  longer 
even  than  the  fields.  There  was  always 
some  hope  at  the  end  of  a  field  that 
deliverance  might  come  round  the 
corner,  but  a  long  unchangeable  high- 
way, how  endless  it  was  !  They  went 
on  thus  together  for  a  little  way  in 
silence,  then,  "Oh,  Lily,  I  am  so 
hungry,**  said  Nello.  What  could  she 
do  %  She  was  hungry  too,  more  hungry 
than  he  was,  for  she  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day. 


"I  have  a  shilling  in  my  pocket, 
but  we  cannot  eat  a  shilling,"  said 
poor  Lilias. 

"  And  I  have  a  shilling  too — more 
than  that — I  have  the  golden  sovereign 
Mary  gave  me — " 

"  "We  must  just  hurry — hurry  to  the 
railway,  Nello,  for  we  cannot  eat 
money,  and  the  railway  will  soon  take 
us  home  ;  or  there  is  a  place,  a  big 
station  where  we  could  buy  a  cake. 
Oh !  '*  cri^d  Lilias,  with  a  gleam  of 
eager  satisfaction  in  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it,  Lily  ? '' 

"Look,  only  look!**  She  dragged 
him  forward  by  the  arm  in  her  eager- 
ness. "  Oh,  a  few  steps  further,  Nello 
— only  a  few  steps  further — look  !  ** 

The  roadside  cottage,  which  had  been 
so  blank  as  she  passed,  had  awoke — 
a  woman  stood  by  the  door— but  the 
thing  that  caught  Lilias* s  eye,  was  a 
few  stale  cakes  and  opaque  glasses 
with  strange  confectionery  in  them. 
It  was  these  that  gave  strength  to  her 
w^earied  feet.  She  hurried  forward, 
while  the  woman  looked  at  the  strange 
little  pair  in  wonder.  "  Oh,  will  you 
give  us  a  little  breakfast  %  '*  she  said ; 
"  a  little  milk  to  drink,  and  some  bread 
and  butter  for  thi^  little  boy  T  * 

"Where  have  you  come  from,  ycu 
two  children,  at  this  hour  in  the 
morning?  **  cried  the  woman  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  Oh,  we  are  going  to  the  train,'*  said 
Lilias.  "We  are  obliged  to  go,  we 
must  get  the  early  train,  and  we  don*t 
know,  we  dcn't  quite  know  when  it 
goes ;  and  my  poor  little  brother  has 
fallen  into  the  mud — see  !  and — he 
got  his  breakfast  so  very  early  before 
he  came  away  that  he  is  hungry  again. 
We  have  plenty  of  money,"  cried  the 
little  girl,  "plenty  of  money.  We 
will  give  you  a  shilling  if  you  will  give 
us  some  milk  and  bread.** 

"A  shilling!  two,  three  shillings,** 
said  Nello,  interposing.  He  was  so 
hungry ;  and  what  was  the  good  of 
shillings  ?  you  could  not  eat  them.  The 
woman  looked  at  them  suspiciously. 
They  were  not  little  tramps;  they 
were  nicely- dressed   children,  though 
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the  little  boy  was  so  muddy.  She  did 
not  see  what  harm  it  could  do  to  take 
them  in ;  likewise  her  heart  was 
touched  by  the  poor  little  things, 
standing  there  looking  up  at  her  as 
though  she  was  the  arbiter  of  their 
fate. 

"  You  may  come  in  and  sit  by  the 
fire  ;  there's  no  train  for  two  hbura  yet. 
It's  not  six  o'clock.  Come  in,  you  poor 
little  things  and  rest,  and  I'll  give  you 
some  nice  hot  tea.  But  you  must  tell 
me  all  the  truth,  for  I  know  you've 
run  away  from  somewhere,"  she  said. 

"No,"  said  Lilias,  looking  her  in 
the  face.  "  Oh,  no,  I  have  not  run 
away  from  anywhere.  My  little 
brother  was  not  happy,  and  I  came  to 
fetch  him,  that  is  all.  I  did  not  run 
away." 

"And  what  sort  of  people  was  it  that 
sent  a  baby  like  youl "  said  the  woman. 
"  Gome  in,  you  poor  little  things,  and 
sit  by  the  fire.  What  could  your  mother 
be  thinking  of  to  send  you " 

"We  have  not  got  any  mother." 
Nello  took  no  share  in  this  conversa- 
tion. He  was  quite  lost  in  the  delight 
of  the  strange  old  settle  that  stood 
by  the  fire.  Nestling  up  into  the 
comer  he  thought  he  would  like  to  fall 
asleep  there,  and  never  move  any  more. 
"  We  have  not  got  any  mother,"  Lilias 
said  ;  "  and  who  could  come  but  me  % 
No  one.  I  travelled  all  night,  and  now 
I  am  going  to  take  him  home.  We  are 
children  without  any  mother."  Lilias 
could  not  but  know  that  these  words 
were  a  sure  passport  to  any  woman's 
heart. 

"  You  poor  little  things,"  the  woman 
said,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Whether  it  has  its  origin  in  the  self- 
complacency  of  womankind,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  whereas  men  are 
generally  untouched  by  the  unhap- 
piness  of  being  fatherless,  women  are 
defenceless  in  most  cases  before  a 
motherless  child.  Such  a  plea  has  in- 
stant recognition  with  high  and  low. 
No  mother !  everything  is  pardoned, 
everything  conceded  to  a  creatui-e 
w/^A  each  a  plea,.  She  was  not  quite 
sBtisded  with  the  story,  which  seemed 


to  her  very  improbable,  but  she  could 
not  refuse  her  succour  to  the  mother- 
less children.  Her  little  shop,  such 
as  it  was,  had  no  visitors  till  much 
later  in  the  day,  when  the  village 
childi'en  went  past  her  door  to  school. 
She  had  made  her  own  tea  which  stood 
keeping  itself  hot  upon  the  hob,  and 
she  came  in  hastily  and  put  out  cups 
and  saucers,  and  shared  the  hot  and 
comfortable  fluid,  though  it  was  very 
weak  and  would  not  have  suited  more 
fastidious  palates  than  the  children's. 
What  life  it  seemed  to  pour  into  their 
wearied  little  frames  !  The  bread  was 
coarse  and  stale,  but  it  tasted  like 
bread  from  heaven.  Nello  in  his  cor- 
ner of  the  settle  began  to  blink  and 
nod  He  was  even  falling  asleep,  when 
suddenly  a  gig  rattled  past  the  win- 
dows. The  child  sprang  up  in  a 
moment.  "  Oh,  Lily,  Lily  !  "  he  cried 
in  horror,  "  they  are  after  me !  what 
shall  Idol" 

The  woman  had  gone  to  the  back  of 
the  house  with  the  cups  they  had  used, 
and  so  was  not  near  to  hear  this  reve- 
lation. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  cried  Lilias,  peering 
out  of  the  window.  She  was  restored 
to  herself,  and  the  name  of  an  enemy, 
a  pursuer  put  her  on  her  mettle.  She 
had  never  had  such  a  thing  before,  but 
she  knew  everything  about  it,  how  to 
behave.  "Come,  Nello,  come,"  she 
said,  "  we  will  go  out  the  back  way 
where  nobody  is  looking.  Leib  us  go 
away,  let  us  go  away  before  any  one 
can  come  here." 

Lilias  seized  some  of  the  cakes  which 
the  woman  had  put  in  paper  for  them; 
wonderful  productions  which  nothing 
but  a  child's  appetite  could  contem- 
plate— ^and  put  down  two  shillings  in 
the  centre  of  the  table.  On  second 
thoughts  it  seemed  better  to  her  to  go 
out  at  the  front  and  get  round  under 
cover  of  the  hedge  to  the  wood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  station,  which  ap- 
peared temptingly  near,  rather  than 
incur  the  risk  of  speaking  to  the 
woman.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
her  own  presence  was  enough  to  put 
any  one  comp\ete\y  oS.  t\i*i  ac^nt  who 
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was  seeking  Nello.  She  got  him 
away  out  of  the  house  successfully, 
and  through  the  gap  behind  the 
hedge  where  was  a  little  footpath. 
"  Now  we  must  run — run  !  We  must 
get  past,  while  they  are  asking  at 
the  station.  We  must  not  say  a 
word  to  the  woman  or  any  one.  Oh, 
Nello,  run — ^run  ! ''  Nello,  still  more 
anxious  than  she  was,  managed  to  run 
for  a  little  way,  but  only  for  a  little 
one.  He  broke  down  of  all  places  in 
the  world  opposite  to  the  station, 
where  Mr.  Swan  was  standing  talking 
to  the  keeper.  When  Nello  saw  him 
through  the  hedge  he  turned  round 
and  clasped  his  sister  convulsively, 
hiding  his  face  on  her  shoulder.  Lilias 
did  not  dare  to  say  a  word.  They  were 
hid  from  view,  yet  any  movement 
might  betray  them  or  any  sound.  She 
stood  with  trembling  limbs,  bearing 
Nello's  weight  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
watched  through  the  hawthorn  bush. 

"  Nobody  has  been  here,  not  a 
mouse,  far  less  a  little  boy.  The  train 
is  not  due  for  two  hours,''  said  the 
stationkeeper. 

"A  bit  of  a  little  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Swan.  **  I  can't  think  he  could  have 
got  so  far ;  more  likely  he's  lying 
behind  a  hedge  somewhere,  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  try  first  here." 

"He's  not  here,"  the  stationkeeper 
said  again.  He  answered  curtly,  his 
sympathies  being  all  with  the  fugitive, 
and  he  could  not  but  give  the  troubled 
schoolmaster  a  comer  of  his  mind. 
"It's  only  a  month  since  you  lost  the 
last  one,"  he  said.  "If  it  was  my 
house  the  boys  ran  away  from  I  should 
not  like  it." 

"  Talk  of  things  you  know  something 
of,"  said  Mr.  Swan  hotly  ;  and  then  he 
added,  shaking  his  head,  "it  is  not 
my  fault.  My  wife  and  I  do  every- 
thing we  can,  but  it's  those  rough  boys 
and  their  practical  jokes." 

"Little  fellows  they  don't  seem  to 
understand  these  kind  of  jokes,"  said 
the  railway  man. 

Mr.  Swan  shook  his  head.  It  was 
not  his  fault.  He  was  sorry  and  vexed 
and  ashamed.     "  I  would  rather  have 


lost  the  money  twice  over,"  he  said. 
But  he  turned  and  gave  a  searching 
glance  all  round.  Lilias  quaked  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her.  She  held  her 
little  brother  close  to  her  breast.  If  he 
should  stir,  if  he  should  cry,  all  would 
be  over.  She  knew  their  situation 
well  enough.  Either  their  enemy 
would  go  away  and  get  bloodhounds, 
and  fierce  wicked  men  to  put  on  their 
track,  during  which  time  the  fugitives 
would  have  time  to  get  into  some 
wonderful  cave,  or  to  be  taken  into  some 
old,  old,  house  by  some  benevolent 
stranger,  and  so  escape  ;  or  else  he 
would  come  straight  to  the  very  place 
where  they  were,  guided  by  some  in- 
fluence unfavourable  to  them.  Lilias 
stood  and  held  her  breath.  "Oh, be 
still,  Nello,  be  still,  he  is  looking!" 
she  whispered  into  Nello' s  ear.  Her 
limbs  were  nearly  giving  way,  but 
she  resisted  fate  and  held  out. 

The  schoolmaster  made  long  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  landscape.  "  He  was 
specially  commended  to  me,  too — I 
was  warned — I  was  warned,"  he  said. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  stationkeeper, 
giving  him  the  most  urgent  injunctions. 
"  If  he  comes  here  you  will  secure  him 
at  once,"  he  said,  filling  Lilias  with 
dismay,  who  did  not  see  the  shrug  of 
the  man's  shoulders,  and  the  look  with 
which  he  turned  aside.  Thus  their 
retreat  was  cut  off  tho  little  girl 
thought,  with  anguish  indescribable ; 
how  then  were  they  to  get  home  %  This 
thought  was  so  dreadful  that  Lilias 
was  not  relieved  as  she  otherwise 
would  have  been  by  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  and  the  horse's  hoofs  as  the 
gig  turned,  and  their  enemy  drove 
away.  He  had  gone  in  his  own  person, 
but  had  he  not  left  a  horrible  retainer 
to  guard  the  passage  ?  And  how,  oh 
how  was  she  to  take  Nello  home  ?  She 
did  not  know  where  the  next  station 
was.  She  did  not  know  the  way  in 
this  strange,  desolate,  unknown 
country.  "Nello,"  she  cried,  in  a 
whisper  of  despaii',  "  we  must  get  into 
that  wood,  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
do ;  they  will  not  look  for  us  there. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel  sure  they 
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■will  not  Inokfor  ub  there,  ind  per- 
hnpa  we  ahull  rai-et  souie  one  who  will 
take  cai-e  of  us.  Oh,  Nello,  loii&e  up ; 
come  quick,  come  qiiick !  Perhaps 
tbeiv  niay  bo  a  heraiit  living  there ; 

perbaps' .     Come,  Hello,  eon    you 

nofcgoa  little  fuither  J  Oh,  try,  try!" 

"  Oh  Lily,  I  am  6o  tired — I  am  io 
sleepy." 

"  1  am  tired,  too,"  she  said,  a  littid 
rush  of  tears  coming  to  hei-  ejea ; 
and  then  they  sttunibled  on  together, 
holding  each  other  up.  The  woud 
looked  gay  and  bright  in  the  early 
mormng.  The  sou  had  come  out, 
which  showed  everything,  and  the 
bright  autunm  colour  on  the  trees 
cheered  the  children  as  the  pniuteil 
skin  of  the  leopard  cheered  the  poet ; — 

",Si  che  a  bene  sperar  m'era  tagione 
j>'i  quella  fera  uUa  gtuetta  pelle 
L'ora  del  ttmpo,  e  ia  dolee  etagioJie." 

The  ti-ees  seemed  to  sweep  with  a 
great  luxui'iance  of  shadow  over  a 
broad  stretch  of  country.  It  must  be 
possible  to  find  some  refiige  there. 
There  nught  be — a  hermit,  perhaps, 
in  a  little  cell,  who  would  ^ve  them 
nuts  and  some  niilW  from  liia  goat — 
or  a  chai-coal -burner,  wild  bnt  kind, 
like  those  LiUas  i-emembered  to  have 
seen  in  the  forest  with  wild  lock  a 
hanging  over  their  eyes.  If  only  no 
magician  abould  be  there  to  beguile 
them  into  bis  den,  pretending  to  be 
kind  I  Thu^  Lilias  mised  fact  and 
fiction,  her  own  broken  remeinbrarLces 
of  Italian  woods  sounding  as  fictitious 
among  the  English  elms  and  benches  as 
the  wildest  visions  of  fancy.  Tor  this 
wood,  though  it  had  poetic  corners  in 
it,  was  traversed  by  the  highroad  from 
end  to  end,  and  was  as  innocent  of 
charcoal-burners  as  of  magicinnR.  And 
it  turned  out  a  great  deal  further  off 
than  they  thought.  They  walked  and 
walked,  and  still  it  lay  before  them, 
smiling  in  its  yellow  and  red,  wav- 
ing and  beckoning  in  the  breeze,  which 
waa  less  chilly  now  that  the  sun  was 
np.  The  snn  reached  to  the  footpath 
behind  the  hedge,  and  warmed  the 
little  wayfarers  through  and  through 


— that  was  the  beet  thing  that  had' 
happened  to  them — for  how  good  it 
ia  to  be  warm  when  one  is  chilled  and 
weary ;  and  what  a  rising  of  hope 
and  courage  there  is,  when  the  mi&ty 
dawn  disperses  before  the  rising  of 
the  brave  sun  ! 

Nello  almost  recovered  his  spirite 
when  he  got  within  the  wood.  There 
were  side  aisles  even  to  the  highroad, 
and  deep  corners  in  its  depths  where 
shelter  could  be  had,  and  the  ground 
was  all  flaked  with  shadow  and  sun- 
shine:  and  there  were  green  glades, 
half-visible  at  every  side,  with  warm 
grass  all  lit  by  the  snn. 

"Let  us  go  and  sit  down,  Lily.  Oh, 
what  a  pretty  place  to  sit  down  J  Ob, 
Lily,  I  cannot- — I  cannot  walk  any 
more  ;  I  am  so  tired,"  cried  Kello, 

"  I  am  tired,  too,"  she  said,  with  a 
quiver  in  her  mouth,  looking  vainly 
round  for  some  trace  of  the  eharccal- 
burner  or  of  the  hermit.  All  was 
silent,  sunny,  fresh  with  the  morning, 
but  vacant  as  the  fields.  And  Lilias 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  refct, 
though  she  w^anted  it  so  much.  '"  How 
are  we  to  get  home,  ii  we  dare  not  go 
to  the  railway)  and  there  is  no  other 
way,"  she  said,  "Oh,  Nello,  it  will 
be  very  nice  to  i-est — but  how  are  we 
to  get  heme!" 

"  Oh,  never  naind :  I  am  so  tired." 
said  weary  little  Nello.  "  Look,  lily, 
wbat  a  warm  place.  It  ia  quite  dry, 
and  a  tree  to  lean  against.  Let  us 
stay  here." 

Never  bad  a  more  tempting'  spot 
been  seen ;  gi  een  soft  tnif  at  one  side  of 
the  big  tree,  and  beech-mast  soft  and 
dry  and  brown,  the  droppings  of  the 
trees,  on  the  other.  The  foot  sank  in 
it,  it  was  so  soft,  and  the  eai  ly  sun  had 
dried  it,  and  the  thick  boughs  over- 
head bad  kept  off  the  dew.  It  was  as 
soft  as  a  bed  of  velvet,  and  the  little 
branches  waved  siiftly  over  it,  while 
the  greater  houghs,  more  still,  shaded 
and  protected  the  children.  They  eat 
down,  utterly  worn  out,  and  Lilias 
took  out  her  cakes,  which  they  ate 
togethei-  with  delight,  though  these 
dainties  were  far  from  delicious ;  and 
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then,  propped  up  against  each  other, 
an  arm  of  each  round  the  other,  Nello 
lay  across  Lilias's  lap,  with  his  head 
pillowed  upon  her;  she,  half- seated, 
half-reclining,  holding  him,  and  held 
in  her  turn  by  a  hollow  of  the  tree  ; 
these  babes  in  the  wood  first  nodded, 
then  dozed,  and  woke  and  dozed  again 
— and  finally,  the  yellow  leaves  drop- 
ping now  and  then  upon  them  like  a 
caress  of  nature,  the  sun  cherishing 
their  little  limbs,  fell  fast  asleep  in 
the  guardianship  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE   NEW-COMER. 

Nobody  in  the  sick-room  said  a  word 
of  the  great  consternation  and  wonder 
and  fear  that  sprung  to  life  in  them 
at    the   appearance   of    the   stranger. 
How  could  they,  though  their  hearts 
were  full  of  it'(    when  all  their  care 
and  skill  were  wanted  for  the  patient, 
who,    half-conscious,    struggled    with 
them  to  raise  himself,  to   get  out  of 
bed.     To  find  out  what  he  wanted,  to 
satisfy  the  hazy  anxiety  in  his  mind, 
and  do  for  him  the  something  what- 
ever it  was  that  he  was  so  anxious  to 
do,    was  the   first   necessity    of    the 
moment,    notwithstanding    the    new 
excitement  which  was  wild    in   their 
veins.      Where    did    he   come    from  % 
How  had  he  got  here  ? — familiar,  un- 
mistakable, as  if  he  had  been  absent 
but  a  day.      How  did  he  know  he  was 
wanted  ]     And  was  it  he — really  he — 
after  all  those  dreary  years  ?      These 
questions  surged   through  the  minds 
of  all  the  bystanders,  in  an  impetuous, 
yet    secondary    current.       The    first 
thing,  and  the  most  urgent,  was  the 
squire.     Brother    and    sister,    friend 
and  friend,  had   not    leisure  to  take 
each  other  by  the  hand,  or  say  a  word 
of  greeting. 

Maiy  and  her  newly- arrived  assist- 
ant stood  side  by  side,  touching  each 
other,  but  could  net  speak  or  make 
even  a  sign  of  mutual  recognition.  He 
took  her  place  in  supporting,  and,  at 


the  same  time,  restraining  the  patient. 
8he  held  her  father's  hand  with  which 
he  seemed  to  be  appealing  to  some  one, 
or  using,  in  dumb  show,  to  aid  some 
argument. 

"  The  little  boy,"  he  said,  hoarsely  ; 
'*  bring  me  the  little  boy.'* 

**Is  it  ^'ello  he  means?'*  the 
stranger  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I — think  so — I — suppose  so,"  said 
Mary,  trembling,  and  wholly  overcome 
by  this  strange  ease  and  familiarity, 
and  even  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  so 
long  silent  in  this  place.  But  he  took 
no  notice — only  followed  his  question 
by  another. 

"Why  not  bring  the  child,  then? 
That  might  satisfy  him.  Does  he  care 
for  the  child  ;  or  is  it  only  a  fancy,  a 
wandering  in  his  head  %  Anyhow,  let 
them  bring  him.  It  might  be  of  some 
use." 

**  Do  you  think  he — knows  %  Do 
you  think  he  understands — and — 
means  what  he  is  saying?" 

Mary  faltered  forth  these  words, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  explain  how 
it  was  that  Nello  was  not  near — and 
finding  it  so  strange — so  strange  to  be 
talking  thus  to — John;  could  it  be 
really  John  ?  After  all  that  had.  sun- 
dered them,  after  the  miseries  that 
had  passed  over  him,  the  price  still  set 
upon  his  head,  was  it  he  who  stood 
so  quietly,  assuming  his  household 
place,  taking  his  part  in  the  nursing 
of  the  old  man  ?  She  could  not  be- 
lieve her  senses,  and  how  could  she  talk 
to  him,  calmly  as  the  circumstances 
required,  gently  and  steadily,  as  if  he 
had  never  been  away  ? 

"Most  likely  not,"  he  said;  "but 
something  has  excited  his  fancy,  and 
the  sight  of  my  boy  might  calm  it. 
Let  some  one  bring  Nello." 

He  spoke  with  the  air  of  one  used 
to  be  obeyed,  and  whom  also  in  this 
particular  it  would  be  easy  to  obey. 

"We  sent  him  to  school.  I  am 
very  sorry — I  was  against  it,"  said 
Mary,  trembling  more  and  more, 

Mr.  Pen  was  frightened  too.  I ;  It 
is  one  thing   doing  "for  the   best," 
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mtb  a  IMlo  anprotected  parentless 
child,  and  qaite  fi  different  thing  to 
ana  war  the  child's  father  whea  tie 
comes  and  aska  for  it.  Mr,  Pen 
paled  and  reddeuad  ten  times  in  a 
minuta.     He  added,  faltering — 

"It  w,i9  by  my  advice — John.  I 
thoaght    it    w.ig    the    bast    thing  fov 

him.     Ton  see  I  did  n^t  know " 

Hers  he  broke  ol  abruptly  in  the 
oonftision  of  Ms  mind. 

"  Then  it  is  needless  saying  any 
more,"  said  the  stringer,  hastily,  with 
a  tone  in  which  a  little  sbavpnesa  of 
personal  disappointment  and  vesation 
seemed  to  mingle. 

This  conversation  had  baen  in  an 
undertone,  as  attendants  in  a  sick- 
room commnnicata  with  each  other, 
without  intermitting  their  special 
serricea  to  tha  patient.  The  squire 
had  baen  still  in  their  handa  for 
the  moment,  ceasing  to  struggle, 
apparently  caught  in  soma  diin  con- 
futed way  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices.  He  looked  about  him  con- 
fusedly, like  a  blind  miin,  turning  his 
head  slightly,  as  if  his  powei-a  were 
bsing  restored  to  him,  to  the  side  on 
which  John  stood.  A  gleam  of  halt- 
meajjing,  of  intei-est  and  wavering, 
half  roused  attention,  seemed  to  come 
over  his  face.  Then  he  sank  back 
gently  on  his  pillows,  stmggling  no 
longer.  The  paroxysm  was  over.  The 
nurae  withdrew  her  hand  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

«  "  Now,"  she  said,  "  if  we  leave  him 
perfectly  quiet,  he  may  get  some 
aleep.  I  will  call  you  in  a  moment 
if  there  is  any  ohn-nge." 

The  woman  saw,  with  her  expe- 
rienced eyes,  that  something  more 
than  conid  be  read  on  the  surface 
was  in  this  family  combination.  She 
put  them  gently  from  the  bedside,  and 
shaded  the  patient's  eye«  from  the 
light,  for  it  was  nearly  noon  by  this 
time,  and  everything  was  brilliant 
oat^de.  The  corridor,  however,  into 
which  they  passed  outside  was  still 
rk,  as  it  was  always,  the  glimmeiing 
^flections  in  the  wainscjt  of  the 
aiTow  window  on  the  staircase 
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being  its  sole  communication  with  the 

Mary  put  out  her  hands  to  her 
brother    aij    they  emerged   from   th^a 

"  Is  it  you  -you,  John  1 " 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  grasping  them,  ' 
is  I — 1  do  not  wonder  you  are  startlad 
I  heard  my  father  was  worse — th 
there   was   a   clmnge  —  and   came  J 
without  warning,     tio  Nello  has  bee 
sent  away  %     May  I  see  my  little  ^rl  1 
You  have  been  good  to  her,  I  am  snre, 

"I  love  her,"  said  Mary,  hastily, 
"as  if  she  were  my  own,  John — do 
not  take  m,y  little  companion  away," 

He  had  been  grave  enough,  and 
but  little  moved  hitherto  b}'  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  not  so  strange  or  un- 
looked  for  to  him  as  to  them.  Now 
his  countenance  beamed  suddenly, 
lighting  all  over,  and  a  tender  mois- 
ture came  to  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  desired  most  for 
her,"  he  said,  and  took  his  sistei-'s 
hands  and  kissed  her  cheek.  "  But 
send  for  my  little  Lily,"  be  added, 
with  an  indescribable  softening  in  his 

Here  Slins  Brown  who  had  been 
following,  came  out  from  the  dusk  of 
the  room  behind.  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma'am.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  in 
your  trouble;  but  I'm  very  uneasy 
about  Miss  Lily." 

"Has  she  never  come  in  yet  I  You 
said  she  had  gone  out  for  a  walk," 

"  I  said  whatever  I  could  think  of 
to  save  you,  Miss  Mary.  We  none  of 
ns  know  where  she's  gone.  I've  sent 
everywhere.  She  is  not  at  the  Vicar- 
age, nor  she's  not  at  the  village,  and^ 
oh,  what  will  Mr.  John  think  of  us  1  " 
cried  the  woman  in  tears.  '■  Not  one 
in  the  house  has  seen  her  since  yes- 
terday, and  Martuccia  she's  breaking 
her  heart.  She  says  Miss  Lily  has 
gone  after  her  brother ;  sheaaya — — " 

'•  Is  Martuccia  here  t " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Miss  Brown,  with 
a  curtsey.  She  could  not  take  her 
eyes  off  him  as  she  afterwards  said. 
More  serious,  far  more   serious  than 
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when  he  was  a  ycung  gentleman  always 
about  the  house,  but  the  same  man,  still 
the  same  man. 

"  Then  send  her  to  me  at  once.  It 
is  you,  Martha,  the  same  as  ever,*'  he 
said,  with  a  momentary  smile  in  the 
midst  of  his  anxiety.  Just  as  Mr. 
John  used  to  do — always  a  kind  word 
for  everybody,  and  a  smile.  She 
made  him  another  curtesy,  crying  and 
smiling  together. 

"And  glad,  glad,  sir,  to  see  you  come 
home,'*  she  said.  There  was  this 
excuse  for  Miss  Brown's  lingering, 
that  Maiy  had  rushed  off  at  once  to 
find  Maiiiuccia.  John  bowed  his  head 
gravely.  He  had  grown  very  serious. 
The  habit  of  smiling  was  no  longer 
his  grand  characteristic.  He  went 
down  stairs  and  into  the  library,  the 
nearest  sitting-room  in  his  way,  the 
door  of  which  was  standing  open. 
Eastwood  was  there  liugeriug  about, 
pretending  to  put  things  in  order,  but 
in  reality  waiting  for  news  of  the  old 
squire.  Eastwood  had  not  let  this 
man  in.  He  had  not  got  admission 
in  any  legitimate  way. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — "  he  began, 
not  altogether  respectfully,  with  the 
intention  of  demanding  what  he  did 
there. 

"  "What  1  "  said  the  stranger  look- 
ing up  with  a  little  impatience. 

Eastwood  drew  back  with  another, 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  and  his  tone 
was  changed.  He  did  not  know  who 
it  was,  but  he  dared  not  say  anything 
more.  This  was  the  strangest  house 
in  the  world  surely,  full  of  suspicions, 
full  of  new  people  who  did  not  come 
in  at  the  front  door. 

"When  Martuccia  came,  her  story, 
which  had  been  almost  inarticulate 
in  her  broken  English,  flowed  forth 
volubly  enough  to  her  master,  whom 
she  recognised  with  a  shriek  of  delight. 
She  gave  him  a  clear  enough  account  of 
what  had  happened.  How  an  old 
woman  had  come,  a  peasant  of  the 
country,  and  told  Miss  lili  that  her 
little  brother  was  in  trouble.  This 
word  she  transferred  to  her  narrative 
without  attempting  to  translate  it,  so 


that  Mary  standing  by,  who  did  not 
understand  the  rest,  seemed  to  hear 
nothing  but  this  word  recurring 
again  and  again.  Trouble  !  it  was  an 
ominous  word.  Nothing  but  trouble 
seemed  to  siuTOund  them.  She  stood 
and  listened  anxiously,  though  she  did 
not  understand. 

"It  is  clear  then,"  said  her  brother, 
turning  to  her,  "  that  Lily  has  gone 
after  her  little  brother,  supposed  to  be 
in  some  mysterious  trouble.  "When 
did  he  go,  and  where  did  he  go,  and 
who  persuaded  you  to  send  him 
away  ? " 

"  It  was  Randolph — Eandolph  has 
been  here.  I  believe  he  wanted  to  be 
kind.  He  said  Nello  was  being  ruined 
here,  and  so  did  Mr.  Pen.  It  was 
against  my  will — against  my  wish." 

"  Eandolph  ! "  he  said.  This  alarmed 
him  more  than  all  the  rest.  "  Both  my 
children !  I  thought  I  should  find 
them  safe — happy  in  your  hands 
whatever  happened  to  me — " 

"  Oh,  John,  what  can  I  say  1 "  cried 
Mary,  wringing  her  hands.  No  one 
could  be  more  guiltless  of  any  un- 
kind intention,  but  as  was  natural, 
it  was  she  who  bore  the  blame. 
A  man  may  be  pardoned  if  he  is  a 
little  unjust  in  such  circumstances. 
John  was  ready  to  rush  out  of  the 
house  again  directly,  to  go  after  his 
children,  but  what  could  be  done  un- 
less the  railway  helped  him?  Mary 
got  the  time-tables  and  consulted  them 
anxiously ;  and  Mr.  Pen  came  in  and 
stood  by,  very  serious  and  a  little 
crestfallen,  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  blunder.  And  it  was  found,  as  so 
often  happens,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  at  the  moment.  The  early  train 
was  going  off  as  they  talked,  the 
next  did  not  go  till  the  evening,  the 
same  by  which  Lilias  had  travelled 
on  the  night  before.  And  in  the 
meantime  what  might  be  happening 
to  the  little  girl  who  was  wandering 
about  the  world  in  search  of  her 
brother?  "While  the  brother  and 
sister  consulted,  Mr.  Pen  looked 
sorrowfully  over  their  heads  which 
were  bent  over  these  time-tables.     He 
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not  himself  pretmid  to  tmderstaad 
\&  lines  of  mystai-iuus  tiuiures.  He 
ifeed  from  one  face  to  another  to 
what  they  meant.  He  was  too 
much  aba^heil  by  his  own  lihare  in 
the  misfortana  to  put  forward  hia 
advica.  But  when  ha  saw  that  they 
were  both  at  their  wits'  end,  Mr.  Pen 
suggested  that  the  place  where  Nello 
vms  WAS  nearer  to  Randolph  than  to 
themselves,  and  that  he  might  gee 
there  that  night  if  he  waa  informed 
at  once,  and  give  them  news,  at  least 
let  them  know  whether  Lilias  had 
reached  the  house  where  her  brother 
'And  X  will  go  by  the  first 
Mr,  Pen  said  timidly,  "  Let 
go,  as  I  have  had  a  hand  in  it. 
John    knows  I  could    not  mean    any 

harm  to  his  boy " 

Nobody  had  meant  any  harm,  but 
the  fact  that  the  two  children  were 
both  gone,  and  one,  a  gtrl  like  Lilias, 
wandering  by  herself  no  one  knew 
where,  was  as  bad  aa  if  they  had 
meant  it  a  hundred  times  over.  Who 
could  it  be  who  had  beguiled  her  with 
this  story  of  Nello'a  trouble  ?  If  John, 
who  had  sufiered  ao  much,  and  who 
had  come  from  the  country  where 
fends  and  vengeance  still  flourish,  sus- 
pected an  enemy  in  it,  saspected  even 
his  brother  who  had  never  been  hia 
friend,  who  could  wonder  1  They  tele- 
graphed to  ftandolph.  and  to  Mr.  Swan, 
aad  to  the  stations  on  the  way.  John 
himself  hurrying  to  Pennington  to  do 
ao.  And  then  when  all  this  was  done, 
which  made  an  exciting  bustle  for  a 
moment,  there  was  nothing  further 
possible  bnt  to  wait  till  evening  for 
the  train.  Such  pauses  are  due  to  the 
very  speed  and  superior  possibilities 
of  modem  life.  A  post-chaise  was 
slower  than  the  i-ailway,  but  it  could 
be  had  at  once,  and  those  long  ^id 
dreary  hours  of  delay  of  time  which 
one  feels  to  he  lost,  and  in  which 
while  we  wait,  anything  fatal  may 
happen,  are  the  reverse  side  of  the 
medal,  the  attendant  disadvantage  up- 
on headlong  speed  and  annihilation 
of  distance.  What  a  nuserable  bonse 
it    was  duiing  all  that  eternal   day  t 


anxieties  of  every    kind   filled  \ 

minds — those  which  concerned  life 
and  the  living  coming  uppermost 
and  shutting  out  the  solemn  interest 
of  the  chamber  over  which  death  had 
been  hovering.  The  squire  slept,  but 
only  his  nurse,  namoved  in  pro- 
fessional calm,  watched  over  him ;  and 
when  he  woke,  still  wrapped  in  a  mist 
and  haze  of  half -consciousness,  which 
subdued  all  his  being,  yet  with  an  aspect 
less  deathlike,  Mary  came  and  went 
in  an  enforced  stillness  almost  beyond 
bearing,  not  daring  to  stay  long  in 
one  place  lest  she  should  betray  her- 
self. She  dared  not  allow  herself  to 
think  of  little  Liliaa,  perhaps  in  evil 
hands,  perhaps  wandering  alone.  Her 
little  Lily !  Mary  felt  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ait  still,  impossible  to 
endure  at  all,  if  she  did  not  thrust 
away  this  thought.  A  little  woman- 
child,  at  that  tender  age,  too  young 
for  self-protection,  too  old  for  absolute 
impunity  from  harm.  Mary  clasped  her 
hands  tightly  together  and  forced  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel.  There 
was  no  lack  indeed  of  other  channels 
for  her  ansieties ;  her  father  thus 
lying  between  life  and  death,  and  her 
brother  with  all  the  penalties  of  old 
on  his  head,  going  and  coming  without 
concealment,  without  even  an  attempt 
to  disguise  himself.  It  would  have 
been  better  even  for  John,  Mary  felt 
instinctively,  if  the  squire  had  been 
visibly  dying  instead  of  rallying. 
What  if  he  should  wake  again  to  f  lUl 
consciousness,  and  order  the  doors  of 
his  house  to  be  closed  against  his 
son  as  he  had  done  before  {  What 
if  seeing  this,  and  seeing  him  there 
without  attempt  at  concealment, 
rejected  by  his  own  family,  the  old 
prosecution  should  be  revived  and 
John  taken)  After  that— but  Mary 
shuddered  and  dropped  this  thread  of 
thought  also.  The  other  even,  the 
other,  was  less  terrible.  Thus  passed 
this  miserable  day. 

Randolph  had  been  alarmed  even 
before  the  family  were,  though  in  a 
different  fashion.  Almost  as  soon  as 
he  hadaeated  himself  at  his  respectable 
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clergymanly  breakfast-table,  after 
prayers  and  all  due  offices  of  the 
morning,  a  telegram  was  put  into  his 
hand.  This  made  his  pulse  beat 
quicker,  and  he  called  to  his  wife  to 
listen,  while  a  whole  phantasmagoria 
of  possibilities  seemed  to  rise  like  a 
haze  about  the  yellow  envelope,  ugliest 
of  inclosuras.  What  could  it  be  but 
his  father's  death  that  was  thus  inti- 
mated to  him,  an  event  which  must 
have  such  important  issues  1  When 
he  had  read  it,  however,  he  threw 
it  on  the  table  with  an  impatient 
"  Pshaw !  the  little  boy,  always  the 
little  boy,"  he  cried ;  **  I  think  that 
little  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me." 
Mrs.  Randolph,  who  had  heard  of  this 
child  as  the  most  troublesome  of 
children,  gave  all  her  sympathy  to  her 
husband,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  another  message  back  again, 
saying  that  he  had  no  doubt  Mr. 
Swan  would  soon  find  the  little  fugitive 
who  had  not  come  to  him,  as  the  school- 
master supposed.  The  day,  however, 
which  had  begun  thus  in  excitement, 
soon"  had  other  incidents  to  make  it 
memorable.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
otherj  telegrams  came.  The  one  he 
first  opened  was  from  Mr.  Pen;  this 
at  least  must  be  what  he  hoped 
for.  But*'  instead  of  telling  of  the 
squire's  death,  Mr.  Pen  telegraphed 
to  him  an  entreaty  which  he  coidd  not 
understand.  "  LiKas  is  missing  too  — 
for  God's  sake  go  at  once  to  the 
school  and  ascertain  if  she  is  there." 
What  did  he  mean — what  did  the 
old  fool  mean  1 

"Here  is  another,  Randolph,"  said 
his  wife,  composing  her  face  into 
solemnity.  "I  fear — ^I  fear  it  must 
be  bad  news  from  the  castle." 

In  the'^heat  of  his  disappointment 
and  impatience  Kandolph  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  exclaiming  in  over 
sincerity,  **  Fear  ! — I  hope  it  is  with 
all  my  heart."  But  when  he  opened  it 
he  stood  aghast — his  brother's  name 
stared  him  in  the  face — "  John  Mus- 
grave." How  came  it  there — that 
outlawed  name  ?  It  filled  him  with 
such  a  hiirry  and  ferment  of  agitation 


that  he  cared  nothing  what  the  message 
was;  he  let  it  drop  and  looked  up 
aghast  in  his  wife's  face. 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  she  said,  assuming  the 
very  tone,  the  right  voice  with 
which  a  clergyman's  wife  ought  to 
speak  of  a  death.  "Alas!  my  poor 
d^r  husband,  is  it  so  1  is  he  gone 
indeed  % " 

But  Randolph  forgot  that  he  was  a 
clergyman  and  all  proprieties.  He 
threw  down  the  hideous  bit  of  paper 
and  jumped  to  his  feet  and  paced  about 
the  room  in  his  excitement.  "  He  has 
come,  confound  him  !  "  he  cried.  Not 
gone,  that  would  have  been  nothing 
but  good  news — but  this  was  bad 
indeed,  something  unthought  of,  never 
calculated  upon  ;  worse  than  any  mis- 
giving he  had  ever  entertained.  He 
had  been  uneasy  about  the  child,  the 
boy  whom  everybody  would  assume  to 
be  the  heir;  but  John — that  John 
should  return — that  he  should  be 
there  before  his  father  died — ^this  com- 
bination was  beyond  all  his  fears. 

After  he  had  got  over  the  first  shock 
he  took  up  the  telegram  to  see  what  it 
was  that  "  John  Musgrave,  Penning- 
hame  Castle," — ^the  name  written  out 
in  full  letters,  almost  with  ostentation, 
no  concealing  or  disguising  of  it,  though 
it  was  a  name  Ijdng  under  the  utmost 
penalties  of  the  law — had  to  say  to  him. 
^^My  little  daughter  Jias  been  decoyed  away 
under  pretence  that  her  brother  was  in 
danger.  You  can  reach  the  place  to-day. 
I  cannot.  Will  you  serve  me  for  once, 
and  go  and  telegraph  if  she  is  safe  ?  " 
This  was  the  communication.  Ran- 
dolph's breast  swelled  high  with  what 
he  felt  to  be  natural  indignation.  "  I 
serve  him  !  I  go  a  hundred  miles  or 
so  for  his  convienience.  I  will  see 
him —  hanged  first. ' '  Hanged  —  yes, 
that  was  what  would  happen  to  the 
fellow  if  he  was  caught,  if  everybody 
were  not  so  weakly  indulgent,  so  ready 
to  defeat  the  law.  And  thi^'  was  the 
man  who  ventured  to  bid  him  "  serve 
him  for  once,"  treating  him,  Randolph, 
a  clergyman,  a  person  irreproachable, 
in  this  cavalier  fashion.  What  had  he 
to  do  with  it  if  the  little  girl  had  been 
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id  away!     No   doubt  the  little 

>iikey,  if  aU  were  known,  was  ready 

mgh  to  go.  He  hoped  in  his  hoart 
they  were  both  gone  togetlier,  and 
wonld  never  be  heard  of  more. 

When  he  came  as  far  as  this,  how- 
ever, Eandolpb  pulled  himself  up  short. 
After  all,  he  was  not  a  bad  man,  to 
rejoice  in  the  afElictions  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  he  only  wished  them  out  ct 
hia  way  ;  he  did  not  wish  any  harm  to 
them ;  and  he  felt  that  what  he  had 
jnst  said  in  his  heart  was  kicked,  and 
might  bring  down  a  "  judgment."  To 
come  the  length  of  a  wiah  that  your 
neighbour  may  not  thrive  is  a  thing 
that  no  respectable  person  should  allow 
himself    to  do ;  a  little  grudging   of 

inr  neighbour's  prosperity,  a  Uttle 
■et  satisfaction  in  his  trouble  is  a 

Eerent  matter- — but  articulately  to 
inHfih  hi'ni  harm  I  This  brought  him 
to  himself  and  made  him  aware  of  his 
wife's  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  some 
ansiety.  She  was  a  gentle  little  believ- 
ing sort  of  woman,  without  any  brains 
to  speak  of,  and  she  thought  dearEan- 
doiph's  feelings  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  hiin  with 
devout  sympathy.  How  muth  feeling 
he  had,  though  he  did  not  speak  much 
of  it ;  what  strong  afi'ections  he  had  I 
Randolph  paused  a  little  to  calm  him- 
self down.  These  aU -trusting  women 
are  sometimes  an  esasperation  un- 
speakable in  their  innocence,  hut  still 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  must  often 
make  an  eSoi't  not  to  dispel  such 
belief.  He  said,  "  Ko,  my  dear,  it  is 
not  what  I  thought ;  my  father  is  not 
ufiering,  which  is  almost 
my  brother  whom  you  have 
ho  has  been  such  a  grief  to 

all,  has  come  home  unespectedly— " 
Oh,  Randolph  1  "  The  innocent 
wife  went  to  him  and  took  his  hand 
and  caressed  it.  "  How  hai-d  upon 
yon  1  How  much  for  you  to  bear ! 
Two  such  troubles  at  once." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  said,  accepting  her 
sympathy;  "  and  the  little  boy  whom  I 
told  you  of,  whom  I.  took  to  school; 
he  has  run  away " 


Oh.  Randolph,  dear,  what'l 

ty  upon  you  I  " 
"  You  may  say  so.  I  mast 
suppose,  and  look  after  this 
wretch.  Put  me  up  something  in  the 
little  portmanteau— and  from  thence  I 
suppose  I  had  better  go  on  to  Penning- 
hame  again.  Who  knows  what  trouble 
may  follow  John's  most  ill-advised 
return  1 " 

"  And  they  all  lean  so  on  you,"  said 
the  foolish  wife.  Notwithstanding 
these  dozen  years  of  separation  between 
him  and  his  family,  she  was  able  to 
persuade  herself  of  this,  and  that  he 
was  the  prop  and  saviour  of  his  race. 
There  is  nothing  that  foolish  wives  will 
not  believe. 

Randolph,  however,  wavered  in  his 
decision  after  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  on,  ,  Why  should  he  go, 
putting  himself  to  so  much  trouble  at 
John's  order  ?  He  changed  bis  mind 
half  a  dozen  times  in  succession. 
Finally,  however,  he  did  go,  sending 
two  messages  back  on  his  way,  one 
to  John,  the  other  to  Sir.  Pen.  To 
John  he  said ;  "lam  alarmed  htpond 
measure  to  see  your  name.  Is  it  m/e 
for  you  to  If  thtTe  I  Know  nothing 
about  Hale  girl,  but  hear  that  lillle  boy 
has  TWi  away  from  schooi,  and  am. 
going  to  see."  Thus  he  planted,  or 
meant  to  plant,  an  additional  eting  In 
his  brother's  breast.  And  as  he 
travelled  along  in  the  afternoon,  going 
to  see  after  Nello,  his  own  esaaperation 
and  resentment  became  so  hot  within 
him,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
junction,  he  sent  another  message,  to 
Mr.  Pen.  He  did  not  perhaps  quite 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
furious  with  disappointment  and  an- 
noyance and  confusion,  feeling  him- 
self cheated,  thrust  aside,  put  out  of 
the  place  which  he  ought  to  have 
filled.  Nello  would  have  had  harsh 
justice  had  he  been  brought  before  him 
at  such  a  moment.  ■'  Little  trouble- 
some, efieminate  baby,  good  for  no- 
thing, and  now  to  be  ruined  in  every 
way !  But  I  wash  my  hands 
him,"  Randolph  said. 
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CHAPTER    XXXlY. 

ANOTHER   HELPER. 

On  that  same  morning  when  so  many- 
things  occurred,  young  Lord  Stanton 
was  seated  in  the  library  at  Stanton, 
with  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do. 
He  had  letters  to  write,  he  had  the 
accounts  of  his  agent  to  look  over,  and 
a  hundred  other  very  pressing  matters 
which  demanded  his  close  attention. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  in  these 
circ\imstances  that  Geoff  should  be 
unusually  idle,  and  not  at  all  disposed 
to  tackle  to  his  work.  Generally  he 
was  so  much  interested  in  what  was 
real  work  that  he  did  it  heartily,  glad 
of  the  honest  compulsion ;  but  on  this 
morning  he  was  unsettled,  and  not  in 
his  usual  mood  of  industry.  He 
watched  the  leaves  dropping  from  the 
trees  outside,  he  listened  idly  to  the 
sounds  within;  he  scribbled  on  the 
margin  of  his  accounts,  now  a  bit  of 
Latin  verse  (for  Mr.  Tritton  was  an 
elegant  scholar),  now  a  grotesque 
face,  anything  but  the  steady  calcula- 
tions he  ought  to  have  made.  Now 
and  then  a  sudden  recollection  of  some- 
thing he  had  read  would  cross  his 
mind,  when  he  would  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  letter  to  seek  the  book  in 
which  he  thought  it  was  and  verify  his 
recollection  on  the  spot,  a  thing  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
do  had  that  floating  recollection  had 
any  connection  with  the  work  in  which 
he  professed  to  be  engaged.  In  short 
he  was  entirely  idle,  distracted  and 
desceuvre,  Mr.  Tritton  was  reading  to 
Lady  Stanton  in  her  morning  room.  It 
was  early ;  the  household  were  all 
busy  and  occupied,  all  except  the  young 
master  of  it  who  could  not  settle  to 
his  work. 

He  was  sitting  thus  when  his  easily 
distracted  attention  was  caught  by  a 
movement  outside,  not  like  anytlung 
that  could  be  made  by  bird  or  dog,  the 
only  two  living  creatures  likely  to  be 
there  so  close  to  his  window.  It  was 
the  same  window  through  which  he 
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had  gone  out  the  evening  he  made  his 
night  expedition  to  the  hills.  The 
sound  caught  his  attention  as  any- 
thing woTild  have  done  that  gave  hun 
an  excuse  for  raising  his  head  from  the 
letters  he  was  now  trying  to  write, 
having  given  up  the  accounts  in 
despair.  When  he  saw  a  shadow 
skirt  the  grass,  Geoff  watched  with 
eager  interest  for  what  would  follow — 
then  there  was  a  pause,  and  he  had 
bent  over  the  letter  again  thinking  it 
a  mere  trick  of  fancy,  when  a  sound 
close  to  him  made  him  start  and  look 
up.  Some  one  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  morning  light,  standing 
across  the  window  sill  with  one  foot 
within  the  room.  Geoff  started  to  his 
feet  with  momentary  alarm.  "Who 
are  you  ?  Ah  1  is  it  Bampf ylde  1"  he 
said. 

"  Just  me,  my  young  lord.  May  I 
come  in  and  speak  a  word  ? " 

"Certainly — come  in.  But  why 
not  go  to  the  front  door  and  come  in 
like  anyone  else?  You  do  not  sup- 
pose I  should  have  shut  my  doors  on 
you?*' 

"  Maybe,  no  ;  but  I'm  not  a  visitotr 
for  the  like  of  you.  Tm  little  credit 
about  a  grand  house.  I've  not  come 
here  for  nothing  now,  but  to  ask  you 
a  service." 

"  What  is  it,  Bampf  ylde  1  If  I  can 
do  anything  for  you  I  will." 

"  It's  not  exactly  for  me,  and  you 
can  do  it  if  you  will,  my  young  lord. 
It's  something  I'm  hindered  from 
doing.  It's  for  the  young  ones  at  the 
castle,  that  you  know  of.  Both  the 
bairns  are  in  trouble,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge.  I  gave  the  little  boy  a  carrier 
to  let  off  if  he  wanted  help.  Me, 
and  still  more  the  old  woman,  we 
misdoubted  that  brother.  And  nigh  a 
week  ago  the  carrier  came  home,  but 
I  was  away,  on — on  a  hard  job,  that 
I'm  on  still ;  and  she  did  not  under- 
stand. And  when  I  saw  her  and  told 
her  yesterday  what  the  sign  was,  what 
does  the  old  woman  do  but  tell  the 
little  lady — the  little  miss — and  so  far 
as  I  can  tell  she's  away.  The  crea- 
ture herself,  a  flower  of  a  thing,  no 
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bi^er  th&n  my  arm,  the  very  image 
of  our  Lily— her— that  atom — she's 
ftway  to  deliver  her  brother,  my  young 
lord,"  said  the  vagrant,  leaning  against 
the  window.  "  I'm  most  worn  out  by 
the  same  sort  o'  work.  There's  far  too 
much  of  that  b.:eii  done  among  us  one 
way  and  another ;  and  the'e  away  now 
on  the  same  errand^to  save  hor 
brother.  It's  laughable  if  you  think 
on't,"  he  said,  with  a  curious  gurgle  in 
his  throat  of  forlorn  ridicule.  Geoff, 
who  had  leaned  forward  at  the  name 
of  the  children,  saw  that  BampEylde 
was  very  pale  and  worn,  hia  clothes 
in  less  order  than  usual,  and  an  air  of 
utter  weariness  and  harassment  about 
him.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had 
Jiot  slept  or  undreaaed  for  days. 
~  "  Has  anything  nsw  happened  1 " 
off  asked  hurriedly,  ''  Of  course  I 
Trill  do  whatever  I  can  for  the 
children — but  tell  me  first — has  any- 
thing happened  with  you  \ " 

"Ay,  plenty,"  said  the  rough  fellow 
with  a  great  sigh,  which  was  not  senti- 
ment but  fatigue.  "  If  that  will  not 
ves  you,  my  yonng  lord,  saving  your 
presence,  I'll  ait  down  and  rest  my 
bonea  while  I  talk  to  you,  for  I'm 
near  dead  with  tiredness.  Ile'e  given 
us  the  slip — I  cannot  tell  you  how. 
Many  a  fear  we've  had,  but  this  time 
it's  come  true.  Tuesday  was  a  week  he 
got  away,  the  day  after  I'd  been  to 
see  about  the  little  lad.  We  thought 
he  was  but  hanging  about  the  fells  in 
corners  that  none  but  him  and  me 
hj;iow,  as  be  ouce  did  before,  and  I  got 
him  back.  But  it's  worse  than  that. 
Lord  !  there's  many  an  honest  man 
lost  on  the  fells  in  the  miats,  that  has 
a  wife  and  baims  looking  to  him. 
Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  take 
the  likes  of  him,  and  let  the  father  of 
a  family  go  free  %  I  cannot  touch  him, 
but  there's  no  law  to  bind  the 
Almighty.  But  all  that's  little  to  the 
purpose.  He's  loose  rangingabout  the 
country  and  me  on  hia  heela.  I've  all 
but  had  him  thi'ee  or  four  times,  but 
Jie'a  aye  given  me  the  slip." 

■  this  is  terrible ;  it  is  a  danger 
the  whole   country,"  said  Geoff. 


"The  childi-en!"  The  yonng  i 
shuddered,  he  did  not  realise  that  the 
chiidrenwereat ftdistance.  Hethought 
of  nothing  moi-e  than  perhaps  an  ex- 
pedition among  the  fells  for  Liliaa— 
and  what  if  she  should  fall  into  the 
madman's  hands  f  "  You  should  bare 
help — you  should  rouse  the  countiy," 
he  said. 

"  I'll  no  do  that.  Please  God,  I'll 
get  him  yet,  and  this  will  be  the  end," 
said  Bampfylde  solemnly.  "She  can- 
not make  up  her  mind  to  it  even  now. 
She's  infatuate  with  him.  I  thought 
it  would  have  ended  when  you  put 
your  hand  into  the  web.  my  young 
lord." 

"It  is  my  fault,"  said  Geoff,  "I 
should  have  done  something  more ; 
but  then  Mr.  Muagrave  fell  ill,  and  I 
have  been  waiting.  If  he  dies,  every- 
thing must  be  gone  into.  I  was  but 
waiting." 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you.  She 
cannot  bide  to  hear  a  word,  and  so 
she's  been  all  this  long  time,  Now 
and  then  her  heart  will  speak  for  the 
others — them  that  suffer  and  havA 
suffered — but  it  aye  goes  back  to  him. 
And  I  don't  blame  her  neither,"  said 
Bampfylde.  "  It's  aye  her  son  to  her 
that  was  a  gentleman  and  her  pride." 
He  had  placed  himself  not  on  the 
comfortable  chair  which  Geoff  had 
pushed  forward  for  him,  but  on  the 
hard  seat  formed  by  the  library  steps, 
where  he  sat  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  his  head  supported  in  his 
hands,  thus  reposing  himself  upon 
himself.  "  It's  good  to  rest,"  he  said, 
with  something  of  the  garrulousness 
of  weakness,  glad  in  his  exhaustion  to 
stretch  himself  out,  as  it  were,  body 
and  soul,  and  ease  his  mind  after  long 
silence.  He  almost  forgot  even  his 
mission  in  the  charm  of  this  momen- 
tary repose.  "  Poor  woman  !  "  he 
added,  pathetically  ;  "  I've  never 
blamed  her.  Tliis  was  her  one 
pride,  and  how  it  has  ended — ^if  it 
were  but  ended  !  No,"  he  went  on 
after  a  pause,  "  please  God,  there  will 
be  no  harm.  He's  no  murdering- 
mad,  like  some    poor   criminals  that 
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have  done  less  harm  than  him.  It's 
the  solitary  places  he  flees  to,  not  the 
haunts  o'  men ;  we're  brothers  so 
far  as  that's  counting.  And  I  drop 
a  word  of  warning  as  I  go.  I  tell  the 
folks  that  I  hear  there's  a  poor  crea- 
ture ranging  the  country  that  is  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  a  man  after  him. 
I'm  the  man,"  said  Bampfylde,  with 
a  low  laugh,  "  but  I  tell  nobody  that ; 
and  oh  the  dance  he's  led  me  1 "  Then 
rousing  himself  with  an  effort,  "  But 
I'm  losing  time,  and  you're  losing 
time,  my  young  lord.  If  you  would  be 
a  help  to  them  you  should  be  away. 
Get  out  your  horse  or  your  trap  to 
take  you  to  the  train." 

"  Where  has  she  gone  —  by  the 
train?" 

"  Ay  —  and  a  long  road.  She's 
away  there  last  night,  the  atom,  all 
by  herself.  That's  our  blood,"  said 
jBiainpfylde,  with  again  the  low  laugh, 
which  was  near  tears.  '^  But  I  need 
not  say  our  blood  neither,  for  her 
father's  suffered  the  most  of  all^  poor 

fentleman — the  most  of  ail !  Look 
ere,  my  young  lord,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, rising  up, ''  if  I  sit  there  longer 
I'll  go  to  sleep,  and  forget  everything ; 
and  we've  no  time  for  sleep,  neither 
you  nor  me.  Here's  the  place. 
There's  a  train  at  half-past  eleven 
that  gets  there  before  dark.  Tou 
eannot  get  back  to-night  ]  you'll  have 
to  leave  word  that  you  cannot  get 
back  to-night.  And  go  now ;  go  for 
the  love  of  God  1 " 

Geoff  did  not  hesitate ;  he  rang  the 
bell  hastily,  and  ordered  his  dog-cart 
to  be  ready  at  once,  and  wrote  two 
or  three  lines  of  explanation  to  his 
mother.  And  he  ordered  the  servant, 
who  stared  at  his  strange  companion, 
to  bring  some  food  and  wine.  But 
Bampfylde  shook  his  head.  "ISot 
so,"  he  said ;  ^'  not  so.  Bit  nor  sup  I 
could  not  take  here.  We  that  once 
made  this  house  desolate,  it's  not  for 
us  to  eat  in  it  or  drink  in  it.  Tou're 
o'er  good,  o'er  good,  my  young  lord ; 
but  I'll  not  forget  the  offer,"  he 
added,  the  water  rushing  to  his 
eyes.    He  stood  in  front  of  the  light. 


stretching  his  long  limbs  in  the 
languor  of  exhaustion,  a  smile  upon 
his  face. 

"  You  have  overdone  yourself, 
Bampfylde.  You  are  not  fit  for  any 
more  exertion.  What  more  can  you 
do  than  you  have  donel  I'll  send 
out  all  the  men  about  the  house, 
and " 

"Nay,  but  I'll  go  to  the  last — ^as 
long  as  I  can  crawl.  Mind  you  the 
young  ones,"  he  said;  "and  for  all 
you're  doing,  and  for  your  good  heart, 
God  bless  you,  my  young  lord !  " 

It  seemed  to  Geoff  like  a  dream 
when  he  found  himself  standing  alone 
in  the  silent  room  among  his  books, 
with  neither  sight  nor  sound  of  any 
one  near.     Bampfylde  disappeared,  as 
he  had  come,  in  a  moment,  vanishing 
among  the  shrubberies ;  and  the  young 
man  found  himself  charged  with  a  com- 
mission he  did  not  understand,  with 
a  piece  of  dirty  paper  in  his  hand, 
upon   which  an  address  was  rudely 
scrawled.     What  was  he  to  do  at  this 
school,  a  day's  journey  off,  about  which 
he  knew  nothing  1    He  would   have 
laughed  at  the  wild  errand  had  he 
not  been  too  deeply  impressed  by  his 
visitor's  appearance  and  manner  to  be 
amused  at  anything.     But  wild  as  it 
was,  Geoff  was  resolved  to  carry  it 
out.     Even  the  vaguest  intimation  of 
danger  to  Lilias  would  have  sufQced  to 
rouse  him,  but  he  had  scarcely  taken 
that  thought  into  his  mind.    He  could 
think  of  nothing  but  Bampfylde,  and 
this  with  a  pang  of  sympathy  and  in- 
terest which  he  could  scarcely  explain 
to  himself.    As  he  drove  along  towards 
the    Stanton   station,  the   first   from 
Pennington,  his    mind   was    entirely 
occupied  with  this  rough  fellow.  Some- 
thing tragic  about  him,  in  his  exhaus- 
tion, in  the  effusion  of  his  weakness, 
had  gone  to  Geoff's  heart.     He  looked 
eagerly  for  traces   of  him  —  behind 
every  bush,  in  every  cross  road.     And 
to  increase  his   anxiety,  the  servant 
who  accompanied  him  b^an  to  enter- 
tain him  with  accounts  of  a  madman 
who  had  escaped  from  an  asylum,  and 
who  kept  the  country  in  alarm.    "  Has 
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hebeenseeDaaywhere?  hnshe  harmed 
any  one  i  "  Geoff  asked,  eagerly.  But 
there  were  no  details  to  be  had ; 
nothing  but  the  general  statement. 
Geoff  gave  the  man  orders  to  warn 
the  gamekeepers  and  out-door  ser- 
vants, and  to  have  him  secured  if 
possible.  It  ivas  scarcely  loyal  per- 
haps to  poor  Bampfylde,  who  had 
trasted  him.  Thus  he  had  no  thought 
but  Bampfylde  in  his  mind  when  he 
found  hiiaself  in  the  train,  rushing 
along  on  the  errand  he  did  not  under- 
stand. It  was  a  quick  train,  the  one 
express  of  the  day ;  and  even  at  tfao 
junction  there  was  only  a  few  minutes 
to  wait :  very  unlike  the  vigil  thnt 
poor  little  Lilias  had  held  there  in 
the  middle  of  night  under  the  dreary 
flickering  of  the  lamp.  Geoff  knew 
nothing  o£  this ;  but  by  dint  of  think- 
ing he  had  evolved  something  like  a 
just  idea  of  the  errand  on  which  he 
Vas  going.  Lilias  had  been  warned 
that  her  brother  was  not  happy,  and 
had  gone,  like  a  little  Quixote,  to  re- 
lieve him.  Geoff  could  even  form  an 
idea  to  himself  of  the  pre-occupation 
of  the  house  with  the  Squire'a  illness, 
which  would  close  all  ears  to  Lilias's 
appeal  about  Nello's  fanded  unhap- 
piness.  Little  nuisance  !  GeoS  him- 
self felt  disposed  to  say — thinking  any 
unhappineas  th.at  could  haj^o  to 
Nello  of  much  leas  importance  than 
the  risk  of  Lilias.  But  he  h&d  not, 
ToE  course,  the  least  idea  of  Nello's 
^ight.  He  arrived  at  the  station 
Iftout  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
tidding  another  bewilderment  to  the 
solitary  official  there,  who  had  been 
telegraphed  to  from  Penninghame,  and 
already  that  day  had  been  favoured 
by  two  interviews  with  Mr.  Swan. 
"A  young  ladyt     I  wish  all  young 

ladies    were Here's    a    message 

about  her ;  and  the  school  muster,  he's 
been  at  me  till  I  am  aick  of  my  life. 
What  young  lady  coald  there  be  here^ 
Do  you  think  I'm  a-biding  of  her  % " 
he  cried,  with  that  instinctive  suspi- 
cion of  being  held  responsible  which 
is  so  strong  in  his  class.  Geoff,  how- 
ever, elidted  by  degrees  all  that  there 


was  to  find  out,  and  discovered  at  the 
same  time  that  the  matter  was  much 
more  serious  than  he  supposed.  Ihe 
little  boy  had  run  away  from  school ; 
the  little  girl,  evidently  coming  to 
meet  him,  had  disappeared  with  him. 
It  was  supposed  that  they  must 
have  made  for  the  railway,  as  the 
woman  in  the  cottage  close  by  had 
confessed  to  having  given  them  break- 
fast ;  but  they  had  disappeared  from 
her  ken,  so  that  she  half  thought 
they  had  been  ghost-children,  with  no 
reality  in  them ;  and  though  the 
country  bad  been  scoured  everywhere, 
neither  they,  nor  any  trace  of  them, 
were  to  be  found. 

This  w(i8  the  altogether  unsatis- 
factory ground  upon  which  Geoff  had 
to  work,  and  at  five  o'clock  on  an 
Octobei'  afternoon  there  is  but  little 
time  for  detailed  investigation  of  a 
country.  His  eye  turned,  as  that  of 
Lilias  had  done,  to  the  wood.  It  was 
the  place  in  which  she  would  naturally 
take  refuge.  Had  the  wood  been  ex- 
amined, he  asked.  Yes,  every  comer 
of  it.  Geoff  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do ;  he  went 
down  the  road  where  Lilias  had  gone 
in  the  morning,  and  talked  to  the 
woman,  who  told  h'm  a  moving  stoiy 
of  the  tired  pair,  and  declared  that  she 
would  not  have  let  them  go,  seeing 
very  well  that  they  were  a  little  lady 
nnd  gentleman,  but  that  they  had 
stolen  away  when  her  back  was 
turned.  Geoff  stood  at  the  cottage 
door  gazing  round  him,  when  he 
saw  something  that  no  one  else 
had  noticed,  a  small  matter  enough. 
Caught  upon  the  hedge,  which  reached 
close  to  the  cottage,  there  was  a 
shred  of  blue — the  merest  rag,  a  few 
threads,  nothing  more — such  an  almost 
invisible  indication  as  a  savage  might 
leave  to  enable  his  companions  to  track 
h'T) — a  thing  that  could  be  seen  only 
by  instructed  eyes,  Geoff's  eyes  were 
inexperienced,  but  they  were  keen; 
and  he  knew  the  colour  of  Lilias's 
dress,  which  the  other  searchers  were 
not  aware  of.  He  disentangled  the 
threads  cacsf  ully  iiom  the  twig.   -One 
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long  hair,  and  that  too  was  Lilias's 
oolour,  had  caught  on  Hie  same  thorn. 
This   seemed  to  him  a  trace  unmis- 
'taJbible,    notwithstanding     that    the 
woman  of    the  cottage    immediately 
claimed  it.     '^  Dear,  I  did  not  know 
that  I  had  torn  my  best  blue  dress/' 
she  said,  with  genuine  alarm.     Geoff, 
however,  leflr  heu  abruptly,  and  fol- 
lowed out  his  due.     He  haistened  by 
the  f ool^th  behind  the  hedge  towards 
the  Wood.     It  was  the  natural  place 
for  lilias  to  be.     By  this  lime  the 
young  man  had  forgotten  eyerything 
ezc^)t  the  girl,  who  was  at  once  a 
Kttle  child-appealing  to  all  his  ten- 
derest  sympathies,  and  a  little  visionary 
princess  to  whom  he  had  vowed  him- 
self. .  She  was  both  in  the  combination 
of  the  moment — a  tired  child  whom  he 
douldalmoEit  carry  away  in  his  arms, 
who  would  not  be  afraid  of  him,  or 
shrink  from  these  brotherly  arms ;  but, 
at'  the  same  time,  the  little  mother- 
woman,  the  defender  and  protector  of 
One  more  helpless  than  herself. .  Geoff  s 
heart  swelled  -^dth  a  kind  of  heavenly 
enthusiasm •  '>  end   love^    OD^evei?- .  could 
there  ihave  been  a  purev  passion.     He 
hucried  through  the*  woody  and  jbhrough 
the  wood,  searching  in  all*  its  glades 
a^d  ddli,  peering  into  the  very. hol- 
lows of    the    old    trees.    There  was 
nothing:    was   there  nothing 9    Not 
a  movement,  not  %i  sound,  except  the 
birds  chirping,  the  rush  of  a  rabbit  or 
squirrel,  the  flutter  of  the  leaves  in  the 
evening  air.     For  it  was  evening  by 
this  time,  that  could  not  be  denied ;  the 
last,  long,  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  were 
sloping  along  the  trunks  and  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  the  mossy  greenness  that 
covered  them.    The  day  was  over  in 
which  a  man  could  work,  and  night — 
night  that  would  chill   the   children 
to  the  heart,   and   drive    them  wild 
with  fear — desolate,  dark  night,  full 
of   visionary   terrors,   and  also    real 
dangers,  was  coming.     Geoff  had  made 
up  his  mind  certainly  that  they  were 
there.    He  did  not  think  of  a  magi- 
cian's cave  or  a  hermit's  cell,  as  Lilias 
had  done,  but  only  whether  there  was 
some  little  hut  anywhere,  where  they 


could   have  found  refuge— a  hpUpi^^ 
imknown  to  him,  where  th^y  mighty 
have  hid  :  themselves,,  not  knowing  a^ 
friend  was  near.    ,  The  sun  h^Ml.  lit  up 
an  illumination  in  th^  west,  and  shone 
through    the  red   and   yellofw  le^ives 
with  reflections  of  colour  .fiofierajqid 
more  varying,  but  still  more  brilliant^ 
than  their  own.     The  world  seemed  all^ 
ablaze  between  the  two^  with  mmson, 
and  gold — autumn  sun  abov^,  autnri^ 
foliage   below.     Then   tone  by  jbope^ 
and   colour  by  colour  died  out  ;f  ipnit 
the  skies,  and  the  soft  yet  cold  gray. 
of  the  evening  took  posses8ionr.o^>LJt, 
The  paths  of  the  wood  sieemod  iA>grQw; 
ghostly    in   the  gathering  diisk,  ti^ 
colour  stole  out  of  the  trees,  the>  verift 
sky  seemed  to  drop  lower  as  the  JC^IM*- 
gathered  in.    Geoff  walked  about  in  ai 
kind  of  despair..    He  called  them,. b]:(t 
there  came  no  answer ;  he  seeif^d  tp 
himself  to  poke  into  every  cama7::^,intc| 
the  damp  depths  where  the,  cold i^dei^. 
seemed  to  ooze  out  from  tbei£^q^i4]r 
yrei^iing  down,  evei^  leaflet.. ..ISe.w^ 
snre  ^they  were  there.  ^  Huat  th9yjq)eQf| 
thejsi^i^in.the  dark,and,be»fxpzenan;^ 
frightfio^iBd' to  death  before  the  xapiTUPgii 
Geoff 's.heajrti was  f ull o|  aDpF^i^ty  ^nd 
pity<:    It  seem^d  to  ][um  that  l^^mnstf 
sta^,  th^e  .to...keep,.th^in  compai^y^ 
whether  he  could,  find. them,  or  npt^.^. 
^  When  all  at. once  ha  heiar^i^  90un4 
like  a  lowisob..   ;It  se^npie^  tp  qojoi^ 
from  the   ground   close  to  where   he 
was  standing,  but  he  could  see  nothing 
but  a  little  tangle  of  wild  brambles, 
long  branches  with  still  a  solitary  berry 
here   and   there,    the  leaves    scanty, 
scarlet  and  brown  with  the  frost.  They 
were    all  clustered    about  the  trunk 
of  a  big  tree,  a  little  thicket,  prickly 
and  impregnable,  but  close  to  the  path. 
And  was  it  the  breathing  of  the  night 
air  only,  or    some   wild    creature  in 
the  brushwood,  or  human  respiration 
that  came  soft,  almost  indistinguish- 
able in  the  soft  murmur  of  the  wood  1 
He  stood  still  scarcely  venturing  him- 
self to   breathe,  so  intent  was  he  to 
listen;  and  by  and  by  he  heard  the 
sound  again.     A  child's  sob,  the  soft 
pathetic  reverberation  of  a  sob,  such  as 
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continues  to  come  after  the  weeping  is 
OTer.  With  trembling  eagei-nesa  yet 
catitioQ,  GeoS  put  aside  the  long 
tangles  of  the  bramble  which  fell  in  a 
kind  of  arch.  It  was  a  hard  piece  of 
work,  and  had  to  be  done  with  caution 
not  to  disturb  the  poor  little  nestlings, 
if  nestlings  there  were.  Then  Geoff 
disclosed  to  the  waning  light  the 
prettiest  pathetic  pictura  It  was  not 
the  same  green  hollow  in  which  the 
children  had  first  taken  refuge.  They 
had  been  roused  by  the  sound  of  pas- 
sengers through  the  wood,  and  the 
voices  of  the  people  who  were  seai-ch- 
ing  for  themselves,  and  had  woke  up 
in  fright.  When  these  noises  ceased 
they  had  strayed  deeper  into  the  wood 
to  another  and  safer  shelter.  Nello 
being  too  frightened  and  miserable  to 
go  on  as  Lilias  wished.  At  last  they 
had  found  this  refuge  under  the 
bramble  bushes  where  nobody  surely 
could  ever  find  them,  meaning  to  lie 
there  all  day  and  creep  out  at  night 
to  continue  their  jouvney.  Liliaa 
had  seated  herself  first,  spreading  out 
her  skirt  to  protect  her  brother  from 
the  damp.  There,  lying  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  supported  on  her  lap, 
he  had  gone  to  sleep  again,  while 
liliaa  waked  and  pondered ;  very 
anxious,  frightened  too,  and  dissatis- 
fied with  the  toss  of  time.  She  sat 
erect  supporting  Nello,  and  gazed  up 


at  the  dark  figure  in  the  twilight 
with  alarmed  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
grow  larger  and  lai^er  aa  they  shone 
in  a  passion  of  terror  through  the 
long  tangles  of  the  buah.  Lilias  had 
covered  her  brother  with  her  shawl — 
she  di'ew  it  over  him  now,  covering- 
the  white  little  face  on  her  ai'm. 
"What  do  you  want  with  me!  I 
am  only  resting.  There  is  no  one 
here  to  do  any  harm,"  she  said,  with 
the  sob  coming  again  in  spite  of  her. 
She  thought  it  was  the  cruel  school- 
master, the  more  cruel  uncle  who  had 
condemned  Nello  to  so  many  sufferings. 
She  held  her  arms  over  him  protect- 
ing him — resolute  not  to  let  him  be 
taken  from  her.  "  Oh,  do  not  meddle 
with  me !  "  she  went  on,  growing  more 
and  more  desperate.  "  I  have  some 
money  I  will  give  you,  if  you  wiU 
only — only  leave  me  alone.  There  is — 
nobody — but  me." 

Oh  that  sob  I  if  she  could  only 
swallow  it  down  and  talk  to  him,  this 
i-obber  chief,  this  Robin  Hood,  as  if 
she  were  not  afraid ;  for  sometimes 
these  men  are  kind  and  do  not  hurt 
the  weak.  Lilias  gazed,  nothing  but 
her  eyes  appearing,  glowing  thi-ough 
the  gathering  shade:  then  suddenly 
threw  her  brother  off  her  lap  in  a 
transport  of  wild  delight.  "  Oh  Nello, 
NeUo,  NeUo  1 "  she  cried,  till  tl 
rang.     "  It  is  Mr.  Geoff  I  " 


To  he  onlinued. 
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THE    DISCOVERIES    AT    OLYMPIA. 


**  Here,  son  of  Saturn!  was  thy  fav'rite  throne, 
Mightiest  of  many  such!    Hence  let  me 

trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place." 

Byeon. 

The  English  press  has  taJken  kindly 
notice  of  the  excavations  begun  two 
years  ago  by  the  German  Empire  in 
the  plain  of  ancient  Olympia ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  form  from  such  scattered 
materials  a  connected  idea  of  what  has 
actually  been  rescued  from  a  slumber 
of  over  1,000  years ;  and  thus  while 
universal  attention  has  been  attracted 
by  the  discovery  of  Schliemann's  trea- 
sures, too  little  has  been  known  about 
the  explorations  at  Olympia  to  excite 
interest  even  among  cultivated  people. 
And  yet  the  Elgin  marbles  themselves 
were  a  scarcely  greater  gain  to  Europe 
than  these  discoveries  at  Olympia ;  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  them 
are  so  singular  and  curious  as  to 
throw  an  entirely  new  light  upon  a 
period  of  history  hitherto  enveloped  in 
complete  obscurity. 

Olympia  differs  essentially  from  all 
other  places  of  antiquity  which  have 
been  restored  to  the  light  of  day.  It 
was  neither  a  city  like  Ephesus  or 
Pompeii ;  a  solitary  monument  like  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  or  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia;  nor  a 
city  of  the  dead  like  those  of  Etruria 
and  some  others  lately  discovered  in 
Greece.  It  contained  none  but  sacred 
buildings  and  monuments,  and  was  the 
richest  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
ancient  Greek  sites  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  and  to  national 
festivities.  We  have  nothing  like  it 
in  modern  times.  When  we  wish  to 
assemble  our  own  countrymen,  or  re- 
presentatives from  many  nations,  to 
some  great  Exhibition  or  Festival,  we 
either  erect  a  new  building  or  adapt 
and  decorate  one  already  in  existence. 
After  the  festival  is  over,  the  building 


itself  retains  no  trace  of  solemnity. 
Thus  it  was  not  only  in  point  of  art 
that  the  ancients  had  the  advantage 
over  us ;  they  had  permanent  establish- 
ments always  ready  for  a  festival  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  peculiarly  £tted  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  of  every 
description. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned 
for  this  difference,  but  we  cannot  en- 
ter here  into  the  social  and  political 
aspects  of  the  subject;  suf&ce  it  to 
say  that  such  places  as  Delphi,  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  above  all 
Olympia,  were  not  only  devoted  to 
popular  festivals,  but  were  also  the 
centres  of  a  religious  worship,  and  un- 
interruptedly recognised  as  such  by 
all  Greeks  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. They  may  be  compared  to  festal 
halls  always  in  readiness  for  guests, 
and  the  very  sound  of  their  names 
calls  up  before  us  a  picture  of  the 
lofty  temples,  solemn  and  silent ;  the 
costly  gifts,  symbols  of  an  intimate  in- 
tercourse between  the  gods  and  men, 
not  only  filling  the  temple,  but  standing 
under  the  open  sky  like  the  creations 
of  Kature  herself ;  the  pillared  halls, 
the  shady  groves  in  whose  delicious  twi- 
light spring  forth  refreshing  streams, 
while  the  incense  from  the  altars  rises 
in  clouds  towards  heaven.  And  such 
was  Olympia,  which  is  now  being 
systematically  explored,  and  of  which 
indeed  the  greater  part  has  already 
been  laid  bare. 

It  was  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  Elis,  a  tract 
of  land  unlike  any  other  in  Greece, 
cut  off  from  the  surrounding  country 
by  a  range  of  hills,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  highroad,  a  circum- 
stance which  more  than  anything  con- 
tributed to  preserve  its  sanctity  in 
the  midst  of  the  commotions  and  party 
quarrels  so  common  in  Greece. 

The  plain  of  Olympia  lies  in  the 
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pleasant    valley  of   Alplieus,    in    an 

angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Alpheus 
on  the  fiouth  and  Cladeiis  on  the  weet, 
&nd  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  hill 
aomewhat  like  a  Phrygian  cap,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Cronion,  from  the 
primeval  worship  of  the  father  of  th:) 
gods  (Cronos),  which  went  on  there. 
The_  extreme  length  of  the  Altiw— as 
the  sacred  plain  was  called,  from 
SXaoe,  the  grove  of  Zeus — -does  not 
amount  to  more  than  400  metres 
(about  i30  yards),  and  ita  extreme 
breadth  to  300  meti-ea.  Any  one 
accoatomed  to  our  modem  exhibitions 
and  plfLCea  of  that  nature  would  be 
astonished  at  the  smallness  of  these 
dimensions,  but  they  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  those-of  other  celebrated 
sites  of  antiquity,  snoh  as  the  Acro- 
polis at  Athens  and  that  at  Delphi, 
whose  beauty  consists  not  in  absolute 
size  but  in  relative  proportion. 

Zeus  succeeded  to  tbe  dominion  of 
his  father,  Cronos,  at  Olympia,  and 
indeed  it  was  here  that  he  is  said  to 
have  fought  and  conquered  him.  A 
thunderbolt  in  his  temple  showed  to 
later  ages  the  form  under  which  the 
god  had  manifested  himself,  and  the 
special  origin  of  his  worship,  for  each 
flash  of  lightning  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sacred  sign  from  him. 

The  great  Olympian  festival  rose  by 
degrees  from  very  small  beginnings. 
The  worship  of  Zeus  on  this  spot 
seems  to  have  been  connected  at  au 
early  date  with  games  or  contests  which 
recurred  at  fixed  intervals;  but  before 
777  B,c.  all  is  too  uncertain  for  his- 
tory. At  that  date  the  victors  in  the 
races,  then  the  only  form  of  contest, 
first  began  to  be  commemorated ;  the 
games  were  held  every  fifth  year,  and 
the  reckoning  by  Olympiads,  a  period 
of  four  years,  was  started — a  most 
important  fact  in  ancient  chronology. 
In  time  many  other  games  were  added 
to  the  races — in  particular  wrestling 
and  boxing  matches,  chariot-races  with 
two  and  four  horses  (the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  added  games),  and 
even  competitions  between  trumpeters 
and  heralds.     The  Olympic  games  to 


a  certain  extent  took  tbe  pli 
public  presg.  Before  this  assembly  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  authors  read 
aloud  their  compositions— Herodotus 
was  the  first  to  do  so — artists  ex- 
hibited their  creations,  and  despotic 
rulers,  such  as  Alexander  the  Great  tmd 
Flamininus,  announced  anything  they 
wished  to  make  known  to  the  whole 
Hellenes.  Itisjiottoomuchtosaythat 
in  the  course  of  centui-ies  this  plain  be- 
heldallthegi'eatmenof  Greekantiquity. 

So  long  as  Olympia  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  sniall  neighboui-ing  state 
of  Pisa,  it  was  a  place  of  inconsider- 
able importance ;  but  when,  in  the 
JOth  Olympiad  (about  577  B.C.), 
after  innumerable  feuds,  it  came 
finally  under  the  dominion  of  Elie, 
the  largest  city  in  the  district,  it  en- 
tered upon  a  period  of  exuberance, 
such  as  Athens  alone  equalled,  and  no 
spot  in  the  ancient  world  surpassed. 

It  was  the  Eleans  who  made  Olympia 
an  appropriate  site  for  festivals  on 
a  grand  scale.  They  had  already 
built  the  temple  of  Zeus,  probably  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
afterwards  (about  430-420  B.C.)  for  its 
completion  and  adoi'nment  engaged  the 
services  of  Phidias  and  his  companions, 
who  had  Just  finished  their  work  at 
the  Pai-thenon,  and  were  at  the  zenith 
of  their  fame.  Phidias  himself  carved 
the  statue  of  Zeus  in  gold  and  ivory,  a 
work  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ancients,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
religion,  and  as  a  wonder  of  the  world, 
attracted  the  awestruck  admiration  of 
later  ages.  It  was  not  till  the  final 
overthrow  of  heathendom,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  that  this  statue  was  removed 
from  the  place  it  had  occupied  for  over 
SOO  years  to  Byzantium,  where  it 
perished  not  long  after  in  a  conflagra- 
tion. Phidias's  companions  adorned 
the  entablatures  of  the  temple  with 
bas -reliefs,  and  the  pediment  with 
magnificent  compositions  of  statues 
after  the  manner  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  these,  as  we  shall  presently  shi 
have  fortunately  been  discovered  * 
perfectly  recogmaable  form. 
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In  the  course  of  time  the  Olympian 
plain  became  a  dwelling-place  for  all 
the  gods.  In  addition  to  the  temple 
of  Zeus,  the  Eleans  consecrated  large 
Doric  temples  to  Hera,  and  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  a  sacred  place  for 
Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  games,  other 
buildings  sprang  up — a  council  hall, 
a  prytaneion,  a  gymnasium,  and  houses 
for  the  priests.  Numerous  gods  also 
had  altars,  as  the  guests  of  Zeus,  for 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  re-, 
ligious  wants  of  each  and  all  among 
the  crowds,  comprising  the  whole  of 
civilised  Greece,  who  during  ^levejfi 
centuries  flocked  here  either  as  spec- 
tators or  competitors;  and  each  com- 
petitor hoping,  if  the  gods  were 
favourable,  to  receive  the  wild  olive 
wreath,  which  was  the  only  prize  of 
victory  awarded  here.  Any  one. who 
considers  how  highly  the  Greeks  prized 
that  perfection  of  bodily  training 
which  was  required  to  make  a  ms^Q 
winner  in  these  contests,  will  under- 
stand how  such  a  victory  cast  a  halo 
over  the  whole  after  life  of  the  idctor ; 
how  the  city  which  tad  given  him 
birth  would"  receive  him  with  almost 
intoxicating  festivities,  and  reward 
him  with  the  highest  permanent 
honours. 

For  this  reason,  states,  princes,  and 
private  persons  vied  with  each  other  in. 
showing  honour  to  Olympia  and  the; 
Olympian  gods.  The  foot  of  Mount 
Cronion  was  studded  with  treasure- 
houses,  erected  by  various  single  states, 
in  the  form  of  small  temples  filled 
with  statues  and  precious  things  of  all. 
kinds;  while  even  those  who  struck 
the  severest  blows  at  Greece,  such  as 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  Mummius, 
sought  to  propitiate  the  Olympian 
Zeus  by  rich  presents,  an  example 
which  was  followed  by  the  Boman 
emperors.  A  perfect  host  of  statues 
of  Zeus  and  other  deities  were  dedi- 
cated on  difEerent  occasions  by  states 
and  private  persons.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  this  mag- 
nificent scene  of  temples,  halls,  public 
buildings,  and  monuments  was  formed 


by  the  statues  which  each  victctr  at 
the  games  was  privileged  to  erect  on 
the  sacred  plain,  a  privilege  which, 
by  dii'ecting  attention  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  body,  con- 
tributed perhaps  more  ^than  anything 
else  to  the  perfection  ultimately 
attained  by  Greek  art, 

A  document  of  Pliny's  time, tells 
us  that  the  number  of  statues,  at 
Olympia  then  amounted  to  3,000„  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing. this 
to  be  an  exaggeration.  We  know,  from 
inscriptions  and  ancient  authors,  of 
statues  of  victors  erected  duying  a 
period  of  900  years,  from  the  sL^  to 
the  229th  Olympiad;  in  addition  to 
which  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Pausanias  of  Ajsia  Minor,  who  in.  his 
work  of  ten  books,  desci^ibing  his 
travels  through  Greece,  about  a.  p.  J 70, 
mentions  nearly  240  statues  of  vi^rs 
at  that,  time,,  adding  expressly  that  he 
only. notices  the  most  remarkable. 

Nearly  a  fifth  part  of  Pau^aijias's 
Periegesis  is  devoted  to  Olympia,  ipad 
ve  ai'e  indebted  to  Jum.  more  than  to 
any  other  author,  for.  enabling  us.  to 
understand  at  onpe  the  meaning  of.  the 
remains.  It  se^ms  almost  providential 
that  this  indefatigable  *  *  Perieg^tes  *  * 
should  hay^  drawn  up  an  inventory  as 
it  were  of  the  works  of  more  ancient 
t^mes  existing  at  that  moment .  in 
Greece,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
the  storm  pf  barbarians  burst  in  upon 
them,  before  triumphant  Christianity 
systematically  destroyed  everything 
connected  with  the  heathen  worship, 
and  before  nature  herself,  by  means  of 
terrible  earthquakes,  seeiped  to  con- 
spire with  those  other  elements  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
world. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  centmy,  394 
A.D.,  a  stringent  law  was  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  Olympian  games  for  ever ; 
but  so  indestructible  was  the,  attach- 
ment of  Greece  to  the  pld  faith,  that 
the  prohibition  had  to  be.  re-enacted 
long  afterwards.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  assemblies  were  held  there 
ill  secret  even  when  the  time-honoured 
spot  must  have  presented  a  melan- 
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choly  picture  of  desolation,  for  in 
A.D.  396  Alaric  and  his  Gothic  hordes 
encamped  for  the  winter  close  by,  and 
we  tremble  to  think  how  many  master- 
pieces may  have  been  destroyed  for  the 
sake  of  the  metal.  For  most  of  the 
statues  at  Olympia,  and  indeed  in  an- 
cient Greece  generally,  were  of  bronze. 

The  smaller  temples  were  probably 
wilfully  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the 
materials;  the  large  ones  were  over- 
thrown by  earthquakes,  and  also  suf- 
fered from  a  fire  which  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century;  but  stone 
buildings  would  not  be  essentially 
damaged  even  by  such  accidents  as 
these. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  history 
tells  us  nothing  of  this  once  eventful 
spot.  From  this  time  Olympia  sinks  as 
it  were  into  the  earth,  and  no  written  re- 
cord remains  of  a  single  event  on  a  spot 
once  so  teeming  with  ideal  life.  Many 
centuries,  nay,  over  a  thousand  years 
passed^  before  the  world  had  arrived  at 
a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to  recall  to 
mind  the  treasures  which  in  all  prob- 
ability lay  buried,  and  awaiting  their 
resurrection,  beneath  the  Olympian 
plain.  Meantime  Greece  passed,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  from  the  decrepit 
hands  of  the  Byzantines  into  the 
power  of  the  Franks,  and  afterwards 
into  that  of  the  Turks,  from  whose 
dominion,  as  we  know,  it  has  been 
set  free  scarcely  fifty  years. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since  the  first  European,  Eichard 
Chandler,  visited  the  Olympian  plain, 
and  the  state  of  things  he  found  was 
melancholy  indeed.  The  glories  of 
the  past  were  represented  by  a  couple 
of  Homan  brick  buildings,  standmg 
in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  swamp, 
which  here  and  there  bore  traces  of 
the  holes  dug  by  Turks  and  Greeks  in 
search  of  stone  wherewith  to  build 
their  inartistic  huts. 

This  first  visitor  was  succeeded  by 

Dodwell,  Gell,  and  Leake,  and  then  by 

St&nhope,  who  was  the  first  to  make 

Ao  accurate  plan  of  the  spot     From  a 

-^wyt^  fragment  of  &  column  which  had 


risen  to  the  surface  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain,  these  travellers  fixed  the 
probable  site  of  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
and  their  conjectures  were  confirmed 
by  the  explorations  of  the  French 
scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea  in 
1829,  which  determined  the  position 
and  dimensions  of  the  temple,  and 
proved  it  to  be  that  of  Zeus  by  the 
discovery  of  some  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  which 
are  named  by  Pausanias  as  among  its 
ornaments. 

After  this  the  plain  was  again  left 
to  repose.  The  narrow  trenches  made 
by  the  French  became  overgrown  by 
brushwood,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Druva,  a  small  hamlet  nestling  above 
the  Gladeus  valley,  peacefully  culti- 
vated their  maize,  barley,  currants, 
and  vines  above  the  old  arena.  Only 
towards  the  south  the  Alpheus  occa- 
sionally broke  away  great  pieces  of 
the  soil,  and  disclosed  the  remains  of 
antique  bronzes,  greaves,  helmets,  and 
spears,  evidences  of  departed  glories 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  poverty- 
stricken  present. 

At  length  Professor  Curtius  of  Berlin 
took  up  the  idea,  originated  by  Winckel- 
mann,  of  exploring  the  Olympian  plain; 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  exer- 
tions, warmly  suppoi*ted  by  the  imperial 
family,  that  the  German  Beidistag 
voted  in  1875  a  grant  of  171,000 
marks  (£8,550)  for  the  purpose ;  after- 
wards adding  another,  of  190,000  marks 
(j£9,500).  The  enterprise  was  a  pui'ely 
scientific  one  and  eminently  disinter- 
ested, since  the  Greek  laws  strictly 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  antiquities; 
and  Gennany  will  therefore  reap  no 
advantage  from  her  discoveries  beyond 
the  casts  and  photogi'aphs  which  have 
been  taken,  and  which  are  open  to  all 
the  world. 

The  present  writer,  who  had  already 
travelled  much  in  Greece,  and  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  scientific  direction 
of  the  expedition,  airived  with  his 
technical  colleague,  Adolf  Botticher, 
the  architect,  at  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions on  the  12th  of  September,  1875. 
Level  aa  tti©  ae«u-^oT^  ^;^aa  ^q^- 
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cultivated  plain  lay  stretched  before 
us,  and  but  for  a  few  brick  ruins  in- 
dicating an  earlier  existence  of  some 
kind,  we  might  have  been  in  a  vii-gin 
country.  Indeed  the  soil  looked  so 
innocent  as  to  draw  from  me  the  re- 
mark, that  to  keep  up  our  hopes  at  all 
we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
undoubted  discoveries  of  the  French, 
and  those  often  since  made  by  accident. 

The  preliminary  difficulties  of  our 
imdertaJdng  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Pyrgos,  the  nearest  town, 
lay  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hours 
and  could  only  be  reached  on  horse- 
back; the  plain  itself  was  entirely 
uninhabited,  while  the  neighbourhood 
offered  only  the  most  scanty  means  of 
subsistence  for  a  large  body  of  work- 
men. As  for  our  own  manner  of  living 
that  would  require  a  special  chapter. 
True,  a  house  had  been  built  on  pm*- 
pose  for  us,  but  during  the  first  winter 
we  were  not  even  protected  from  wind 
and  rain.  Then,  too,  the  plain  is  un- 
healthy for  a  lengthened  stay,  and 
both  we  and  our  workmen  suffered 
from  constant  attacks  of  fever  with 
all  their  consequences,  while  both  our 
workmen  and  the  villagers  of  the 
neighbourhood  reminded  us,  by  their 
almost  daily  demands  for  medicines, 
of  the  risks  we  were  encountering  from 
the  climate. 

We  began  our  work  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1875,  with  very  few  men  at 
first,  for  the  inhabitants  could  not 
imderstand  our  object,  and  therefore 
held  aloof ;  but  by  degrees  their  confi- 
dence in  us  increased  and  then  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  workmen. 
The  Greeks,  always  ready  for  busi- 
ness, built  huts  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cronion  and  on  the  Cladeus  for  the 
men  to  eat  and  sleep  in ;  we  ourselves 
erected  a  smithy  and  a  large  hut  for 
taking  plaster  casts ;  and  at  length  the 
Greeks  added  a  provisional  museum. 
Thus,  by  the  end  of  our  first  season — 
October  to  April,  for  work  stops  in 
May  for  the  summer — we  were  employ- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  workmen, 
and  in  the  second  year  nearly  three 
hundred.       The    Greek    Government 


constructed  a  road  from  Olympia  to 
the  port  of  Katakolo ;  visitors  came 
from  far  and  near,  and  the  Olympian 
plain  once  more  became  the  scene  of 
active,  bustling  life. 

We  took  the  temple  of  Zeus  as  the 
centre  of  our  explorations,  and  dug 
on  all  its  four  sides,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  feet,  trenches  which 
were  gradually  widened  until  the 
temple  and  its  inmiediate  surround- 
ings were  completely  laid  bare. 

It  was  long  before  the  silent  plain 
spoke.      For    many   long  weeks  our 
handbarrows  carried  away  nothing  but 
sand,  which  lay  in   compact   masses 
imder    the    thin    layer    of     top-soil. 
Exploring  has  all  the  excitement  of 
gambling,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  to 
quench  hope  even  when  it  has  been 
long  deferred ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
our    spirits    sank   as    day  after   day 
revealed  fresh  heaps  of  sand  and  no- 
thing more.     At  length,  however,  we 
were  rewarded.    Slowly  and  gradually 
the  remains  of  three  extinct  races,  piled 
one  upon  another  like  geological  strata, 
were  rescued  from  their  death-sleep, 
and  we  could  once   more   realise  the 
varied  and  beautiful  picture  which  the 
plain   had  presented   before    it   was 
choked  up  with  sand.   At  first  the  eye 
could  distinguish  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused mass  of  fragments  of  columns 
and  capitals,  architraves  and  blocks 
of  stone,  inscriptions  and  remains  of 
statues,  terra-cottas  and  tiles;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  these  frag- 
ments were  not  in  the  positions  in 
which  they  had  originally  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down,  but  that  they  had 
been  used  in  constructing  huts  of   a 
barbarous  kind,  which  had  spread  like 
cobwebs  over  much  earlier  remains. 
This  was    the    uppermost    or    latest 
stratum.     The  question  occurs.  Who 
and  what  manner  of  people  could  these 
have  been,  so  utterly  devoid  of  know- 
ledge of  the  past  and  respect  for  its 
relics,  as  thus   to   have  reduced   one 
of   the  most  richly  ornamented   and 
most  celebrated  sites  of  antiquity  to 
a  miserable  village)     But   on   going 
further  we    come    upon    traces    still 
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tBore  '  atgBificMtt  of  events  o£  which 
no  history  has  reached  as.  Under 
the  netwoik  of  huts  we  arrived  at 
the  second  stratum,  which  consists 
of  etrong,  well-built  walls,  also  of  a 
date  eut^quent  to  the  fall  of  the  old 
world,  since  they  are  formed  entirely 
of  ancient  materials,  and  are  carried  so 
close  up  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  that  it 
forma  Uie  corner,  and  ih.&  point  d'appvi, 
of  a.  square  fortress,  covering  an 
area  of  10,000  square  metrea  (about 
10,900  square  yards).  This  is  not 
an  isolated  case.  On  many  others  of 
the  ancient  Greek  sites — Athena  for 
instance — im  early  Byzantine  race 
concentrated  themselves  with  all  the 
courage  of  despair  on  some  small  space, 
which  they  fortified  as  best  they  could 
with  the  old  materials  ready  to  theii- 
hands,  and  there  made  a  stand  against 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  who 
poured  in  in  ever-increasing  niimbers 
from  the  sixth  ceotiiry  downwards. 
These  Byzantines  undoubtedly  de- 
molished many  of  the  smaller  build- 
ings at  Olyinpia  to  make  theii'  walls, 
and  in  this  way  an  immense  mass  of 
the  ancient  materials  have  been  pre- 
served. Buried  coins,  of  the  wretched 
copper  coinage  of  those  degenerate 
days,  seem  to  confirm  the  notion 
that,  here  as  elsewhere,  these  hostile 
incursions  took  place  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  for  we  found 
none  later  than  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Justinian.  And  indeed  an 
account  does  exist  of  a  great  Slav  in- 
vasion into  the  Peloponnesus  in  SS9, 
when  Elis  is  expressly  mentioned  as 
coie  of  the  districts  ravaged. 

The  walls  just  mentioned  are  not 
the  only  traces  of  the  early  Byzan- 
tine population.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  after  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  faith  its  followers  would  en- 
deavour to  set  up  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  on  so  important  a  stronghold 
of  heathen  worship  as  Olympia,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  unearthed,  to  the  west 
of  tho  temple  of  Zeus,  an  ancient 
building  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  spacious  cbm'cb,  the  interior 
^       arrangements     of      which     are     still 


perfectly  recognisable  in  all  their 
details,  the  whole  bearing  evident 
traces  of  long  use.  We  also  found 
the  dead  of  the  period  buried  in  solid 
tombs  formed  out  of  antique  slabs  of 
stone  and  tiles,  with  Christian  emblems, 
or  with  the  base  earthenware  urns 
still  used  throughout  Greece  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  strange  to  think 
of  Byzantine  priests  upon  the  saoted 
plain  of  Zeus,  moving  slowly  along 
in  soleom  procession,  chanting  their 
monotonous  strains,  or  bearing  their 
dead  to  the  grave.  Their  smTound- 
ings — bad  they  had  the  knowledge  or 
the  intellect  to  appreciate  them — must 
have  daily  reminded  them  of  the  past ; 
for  when  these  strong  walls  were 
built  at  least  half  the  temple  of 
Zeus  was  still  standing,  and  even 
the  columns  to  the  south  and  east, 
which  had  been  overthrown— probably 
by  the  destructive  earthquakes  of  522 
and  551 — were  still  completely  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  Byzantine  child- 
ren played  among  the  prostrate  and 
broken  bodies  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  no  doubt  often  damaged  out  of 
mere  wantonness  objects  which  we 
now  regard  with  the  deepest  reverence. 
These  also  passed  away,  their  walls 
crumbled  or  were  destroyed  piecemeal, 
and  both  their  buildings  and  the 
ancient  relics  they  suri'ounded  and 
fintombed  were  obliterated  beneath 
the  miserable  dwellings  of  the  latest 
race  —  probably  not  of  Slav  but  of 
Gi-eek  origin — who,  if  we  may  trust 
the  evidence  of  some  coins  we  dis- 
covered, were  leading  a  peaceful  if 
somewhat  barbarous  existence  down 
to  the  eleventh  century. 

Such  were  the  last  inhabitants  of 
the  sacred  Altis.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundiJ  They  also  died  outormigrated. 
The  unhealthiuess  of  the  plain  in- 
creased,  the  woods  had  been  cut  down, 
no  precautions  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  hills  from  the  consequences 
of  the  peculiarly  heavy  rains  of  the 
district,  and  nature  went  on  her  way 
undisturbed.  The  earth  was  gradually 
washed  down  from  Moimt  Cronion 
and  the  surrounding  hills  on  to  the 
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old  soil,  the  Alpheus  and  Cladeus  over- 
flowed and  left  their  deposits  on  the 
land,  and  this  process  went  quietly 
on  for  centuries,  until  by  the  time  of 
our  visit  a  level  surface  of  sand  from 
ten  to  seventeen  feet  deep  was  spread 
above  all  the  ancient  strata. 

But  to  return  to  our  operations. 
Beneath  the  confused  remains  of  these 
two  later  races  the  features  of  real 
antiquity  began  at  length  unmistak- 
ably to  emerge. 

Before  us  lay  the  temple  of  Zeus, 
ruined  indeed  by  repeated  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  but  with  almost  all  its 
constituent  portions  there,  the  broken 
'^coluinns  lying  each  in  front  of  its 
dM  position,  and  for  the  most  part 
merely  requiring  the  proper  appli- 
ances to  set  them  in  their  places 
again.  The  stone  of  which  it  is 
built  is  a  shell-conglomerate  of  the 
country  called  by  the  ancients  poros, 
which  has  been  overlaid  with  a  fine 
reddish  stucco.  The  dimensions  are 
extraordinarily  large  for  Greece,  ex- 
ceedi)%  those  of  the  principal  temple 
at  Psestum,  and  nearly  equalling 
those  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is,  in  fact — 
to  take  a  familiar  example — of  larger 
area  than  the  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  measures  211  feet  6  inches 
long  by  86  feet  6  inches  broad.  From 
the  floor,  which  was  suri'ounded  by 
three  steps,  rose  the  columns,  whose 
diameter  is  about  7  feet  10  inches,  with 
a  height  of  34  feet  8  inches.  There 
are  thirteen  on  each  side,  north  and 
south,  and  six  at  each  end,  east  and 
west.  Upon  them  rested  the  entabla- 
ture, and  then  the  pediments,  the 
points  of  which  brought  up  the  ex- 
treme height  of  the  building  to  69  feet 
4  inches.  The  pillars  surrounded  the 
cellay  the  temple  proper,  which  had  a 
vestibule  at  each  end  supported  by  two 
smaller  columns,  and  was  divided  by 
two  rows  of  columns  into  three  aisles. 
Of  all  this  part  quite  enough  remains 
to  show  what  the  whole  has  been. 
The  broad  centre  aisle  led  up  to  the 
Zeus  of  Phidias,  of  which  nothing  is 
left  but  the  base.  Another  main 
ornament  of  the  temple  however,  the 


statues  in  the  pediments,  are  wonder- 
fully perfect.  They  were  found  before 
the  east  and  west  fronts,  some  lying 
open  on  the  ground,  and  some  built 
over. 

The  only  groups  of  figures  on  pedi- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancients  are  those  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  at  j^gina,  now  at 
Munich,  and  those  of  the  Parthenon, 
known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first,  represent- 
ing a  struggle  over  the  body  of  a  fallen 
hero,  are  in  tolerably  good  preservaticm, 
but  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
author.  Pausanias  describes,  though 
only  very  briefly,  those  of  the  Parthe- 
non; of  which  the  important  centre 
groups  are  missing. 

Of  the  statues  at  Olympia  we  know 
much  more,  for  Pausanias  has  cata- 
logued all  the  masterpieces  there 
with  a  minuteness  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  another  example  in  ancient 
times.  And  again,  wlnle  the  artists 
who  carved  the  statues  at  .^^Qgina  are 
absolutely  unknown,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  the 
actual  work  of  Phidias  at  the  Par- 
thenon, at  Olympia  we  know  not 
only  the  names  of  the  sculptors 
of  the  figures  on  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  but  also  that  they  were  com- 
panions or  pupils  of  Phidias  himself. 
The  east  pediment  is  the  work  of 
Paionios  from  Mende  in  Thrace,  and 
the  west  of  Alkamenes,  "  the  cleverest 
sculptor  in  the  world  after  Phidias,"  as 
Pausanias's  guides  remarked. 

This  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
statues  of  Olympia  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  art;  but 
their  value  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  we  found  large 
portions  of  every  single  figure,  and 
a  number  of  extraordinarily  fine 
heads,  particularly  from  the  western 
pediment.  Hitherto  we  possessed 
scarcely  a  head  of  that  period  in 
good  condition;  but  here  we  have 
the  faces  of  men,  women,  and  gods 
portrayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  an  entirely  new  light  on  that 
firsi  grand  period  of  Greek  art,  which 


<ia.tes  ham  the  last  third  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  The  dimensions  of  the 
pediments  are  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  space  to  be 
tilled  with  atatues  ■was  as  nearly  as 
possible  82  feet  8  inches  long,  by 
lU  feet  high  in  the  middle.  Thus 
the  centre  figures  were  10  feet  high, 
and  from  them  the  composition  was 
carried  right  down  to  the  corners, 
various  devices  of  attitude,  position, 
and  size  being  resorted  to  in  the 
figures  in  order  to  overcome  the  re- 
strictions of  space,  both  sides  being 
at  the  same  time  in  keeping  with 
the  laws  of  symmetry,  which  were 
strictly  obaerTed  even  in  the  latest 
times  of  ancient  art. 

Ench  pediment  contained  no  less 
than  twenty-one  figures  in  beautiful 
Parian  marble.  In  that  to  the  east 
was  represented  the  preparations  for 
the  chariot-race  between  CEnomaus, 
the  old  king  of  Elis,  and  Pelops,  the 
new-comer  from  Asia  Minor,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  by 
his  victory  won  the  hand  of  Hippo- 
damia,  daughter  of  CEnomaus,  and 
with  her  the  kingdom.  This  i-ace  was 
the  prototype  of  the  Olympian  games. 
I  will  briefly  describe  the  coniposition 
as  it  presented  itself  bit  by  bit  to  our 
eyes.  The  rescued  portions  are  for  the 
most  part  only  torsi,  and  but  three 
heads  remain,  the  rest  having  been 
destroyed  by  fanatical  hands.  History 
tells  us  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
games  the  combatants  were  all  sworn 
before  the  statue  of  Zens  Horkioa  ;  and 
accordingly  here  the  commanding  form 
of  Zeus  occupies  the  centre,  with 
{Enomaus,  Pelops,  and  their  com- 
panions grouped  around.  CEnomaus 
stands  on  the  god's  left  hand,  with  his 
wife  Sterope,  a.  dignified,  matronly 
figure,  by  his  side.  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia  are  on  the  right  of  Zeus ;  then 
follow  on  each  side  the  four  horses, 
with  the  charioteer  seated  in  front,  and 
a  servant  to  rein  them  in  behind.  In 
this  manner  the  direct  and  indirect 
participators  in  the  race  are  brought 
into  pi'osimity  with  the  god.  In  the 
'  «omers,  as  in  the  west  pediment   of 


the  Parthenon,  the  two  rivers,  Alpheos 
and  Cladeus,  are  introduced  as  peace- 
ful spectators,  framing-in  the  com- 
position as  their  prototypes  inclose 
the  Olympian  plain.  By  the  Alpheus 
sits  a  maiden- — in  all  probability  his 
beloved  nymph  Arethusa— and  by  the 
Cladeus  the  figure  of  a  boy,  the 
meaning  of  which  cannot  now  be 
deciphered. 

The  figures  in  the  pediment  are 
ranged  quite  simply  one  after  the  other, 
and  the  whole  is  characterised  by  a 
calm  solenuiity  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  ovei' 
whose  main  entrance  it  was  placed.  In 
the  west  pediment— by  Alkamenes — 
no  such  considerations  seem  to  have 
restricted  the  fancy  of  the  artist. 
This  pediment  evidently  fell  at  a 
later  period  than  the  eastern  one, 
neither  has  it  been  built  over  since, 
so  it  is  much  less  injured;  and  we 
found  nine  beads  in  very  good  pre- 
servation. 

Alkamenes  has  chosen  tor  his  sub- 
ject the  fight  between  the  centaurs 
and  Lapithie  at  the  marriage  between 
Pirithous  and  Deidamia.  Here  also 
the  centre  figure  is  a  god — Apollo.  So 
far  we  have  found  only  the  head,  which 
is  grand,  and  closely  resembles  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  expression,  though 
sterner  and  harsher.  Here,  as  in  the 
frieze  from  Phigaleta  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  god  is  represented  com- 
ing in  wrath  to  the  aid  of  his  Greeks, 
who  are  in  urgent  need,  for  on  each 
side  two  centaurs  have  already  seized 
their  pi'ey,  on  the  one  hand  the  bride 
of  Pirithous,  and  a  Greek  hoy,  and 
on  the  other  two  women,  who  resist 
desperately.  On  Apollo's  right  hand 
is  Pirithous  hastening  to  the  rescue  of 
his  wife ;  on  his  left  Theseus  hewing 
down  an  intoxicated  bearded  centaur  ; 
while  each  of  the  other  centaurs  is 
engaged  by  an  opponent.  The  battle 
rages  over  the  heads  of  the  kneeling 
and  falling  women,  who  fill  in  the 
composition  of  this  tumultuous  scene, 
which  is  wonderfully  complete,  though 
made  up  of  so  few  elements.  The 
corners,  however,  are  peaceftd  ;  in  each 
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lies  a  female  figure  quietly  looking  on, 
intended  doubtless  as  a  personification 
of  the  scene  of  action,  like  the  river- 
gods  on  the  eastern  pediment.  A  union 
of  grandeur  and  simplicity  character- 
ises the  heads  on  this  pediment ;  some 
of  them  taken  alone  look  almost  inani- 
mate, but  when  set  on  their  bodies 
their  expression  at  once  becomes  over- 
powering. And  such  is  the  case 
throughout.  All  is  coherent,  all, 
as  it  were,  stamped  at  one  blow ;  and 
it  is  only  by  taking  each  work  as  a 
whole  that  we  realise  the  extraordinary 
power  of  expression,  the  life,  and  the 
boldness  of  conception  and  composi- 
tion, possessed  by  the  great  masters  of 
that  time. 

The  artists  who  created  these 
grand  and  extensive  compositions  can 
natui*ally  have  had  but  a  very  small 
share  in  the  actual  execution  of  the 
figures.  For  this  native  Peloponnesian 
workmen  must  have  been  employed, 
which  would  explainboth  the  inequality 
in  the  workmanship  of  the  different 
figures,  and  the  general  poverty  of  tha 
drapery,  for  the  strong  point  of  Pelopon- 
nesian artists  was  the  nude.  It  is  the 
same  case  with  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Metopes,  of  which  we  discovered  large 
blocks — for  instance  an  Athena  and  a 
Heracles  bearing  the  globe,  with  Atlas 
and  one  of  the  Hesperides.  When  I  add 
that  we  found  an  enormous  quantity  of 
the  marble  tiles  from  the  roof,  and  a 
great  number  of  lions'  heads  which 
served  as  gurgoyles  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  roof  to  the  gutters, 
enough  will  have  been  caid  to  show  the 
condition  in  which  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  has  been  restored  to  life. 

In  addition  to  sculptures  connected 
with  the  architectural  discoveries,  we 
found  independent  works  which  be- 
speak a  power  of  execution  of  the 
highest  order.  The  first  discovery 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  make 
was  a  work  fully  equal  in  value  to 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  that  not 
only  from  the  period  at  which  it  was 
executed,  but  from  its  intrinsic  merit. 
This  was  tlie  Nik6  of  Paionios 
of   Mende,  the  sculptor,  as  we  have 


already  seen,  who  designed  the  eastern 
pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  Close 
by  a  fine  block  of  marble  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
Messenians  who  dedicated  it — ^just  as 
they  were  seen  and  read  by  Pausanias — 
lay  the  beautiful  figure,  broken  into 
two  pieces.  It  is  true  that  such 
important  portions  as  the  head,  the 
arms,  the  large  wings,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  leg  are  mis- 
sing ;  but  what  remains  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration.  The  statue 
was  a  gift  from  the  spoil  taken  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  Island  of 
Sphacteria,  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Messenians  and  Athenians.  It  ac- 
cordingly represents  the  goddess  in 
the  act  of  flying  down  from  heaven 
bringing  victory ;  her  right  foot  just 
touches  a  rock,  which  a  flying  sea-gull 
indicates  to  be  an  island,  namely, 
Sphacteria;  while  her  exquisite  form  is 
veiled  but  not  concealed  by  a  light 
drapery,  the  folds  of  which  express 
so  naturally  the  movement  of  flying, 
and  the  action  of  the  opposing  current 
of  air,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe 
it  to  be  wrought  in  so  stubborn  a 
material  as  marble.  For  this  latter 
effect  we  may  indeed  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Elgin  Marbles,  but  the 
boldness  of  the  composition  at  Olympia 
is  something  quite  new  and  unexpected, 
and  makes  us  suddenly  realise  the  fact 
that  hitherto  we  have  had  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  power  and  versatility 
of  Greek  art  at  its  highest  period  of 
development. 

Before  the  east  front  of  the  temple, 
where  we  found  the  Nik6,  we  came 
upon  another  famous  spot  of  the 
sacred  plain.  Here  stand  rows  of  bases, 
forming  narrow  streets  leading  from 
the  south ;  and  here  we  tread  in  the 
very  footsteps  of  Pausanias,  reading 
the  inscriptions  which  he  read,  and 
which  are  still  in  situ,  although 
the  works  they  refer  to  have  all  dis- 
appeared. Between  the  bases  just 
mentioned  and  the  east  front  is  an 
open  spvace,  sloping  gradually  up  to 
the  temple,  and  paved  with  marble 
slabs,   in    which    small    squares    are 
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dotted  about,  showing  the  positions 
of  the  aaci'cd  trees  — -  ahudy  planes, 
■which  evL-n  in  later  days  jurititied  the 
name  of  Altia  (grove).  Before  the 
centre  of  the  east  front  is  a.  platform, 
with  the  remains  of  an  altar  still  re- 
cognisiible,  though  destroyed  by  fanati- 
cism. From  this  point  the  sacrificing 
priests  would  see  before  them  a  per- 
fect forest  of  votive  offerings — gods, 
heroes,  and  victors  —  all  testifying 
to  the  greatness  of  the  god. 

The  works  hitherto  mentioned    be- 
long to  the  first  great  period  of  Greek 
but  in  continuing  our  excavations 
found  specimens  of  other  periods 

Experimental  ti-enches,  dug  from 
trie  temple  of  Zeus  northwards  to- 
wards Mount  Cronion,  laid  bare  first 
the  foundations  of  the  treasure- houses, 
and  then  a  large  niche  containing 
more  than  a  dozen  statues,  in  Pen- 
telican  marble,  of  the  families  of 
Herodea  Atticus  and  the  Emperor 
Marcos  Anreliua. 

One  of  our  chief  treasures,  however, 
was  discovered  by  means  of  a  trench 
dug  northwards  from  the  western  half 
of  the  temple  of  Zens,  which,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  80  metres  (about  260  feet) 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  disclosed 
the  very  important  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Hera.  This  was  of  quite 
unexpected  proportions,  52  metres 
long  (about  171  ft.  6  in,)  and  19-20 
broad  {about  53  ft.),  with  16  columns 
on  each  side  and  6  at  each  end.  The 
main  outlines  are  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, with  nearly  all  the  columns  still 
erect  for  a  height  of  from  6  to  10  feet, 
while  the  capitals  and  fragments  of 
the  upper  portions  lie  uniujured  below. 
Apart  from  its  architectural  interest, 
this  temple  is  of  great  value  in  the 
history  of  art,  for  in  it  was  found,  so  far 
in  excellent  condition,  a  Hermes  (nearly 
perfect  down  to  the  knees)  carrying  tho 
boy  Dionysus  (only  half  preserved)— 
the  identical  work  which  Pausaniaa 
eaw  in  tho  temple,  and  which  he 
'^Bftlla  Tiyvrf  TlpaimXatic,  "  a  work  of 
^*''     Ittlts."    Even  if  we  ascribe  it  to 


the  school  of  Praxiteles  rather  than 
to  the  great  master  himself,  this  lift- 
like  stOituB  is  a  priceless  trea&ure. 

Such,  very  briedy  stated,  are  the 
main  results — and  only  the  main  re- 
sults— of  the  excavations  at  Olympia. 
But  there  .ire  other  items,  hardly  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  statues  and  col- 
umns. Ancient  Olympia  was  a  kind 
of  recordoffiee,  preserving  the  most 
important  documents  of  several  states, 
engraved  on  bronze  or  marble.  Of 
these  inscriptions  we  found  not  a 
few.  An  enormous  number  of  small 
bronzes — figures,  weapons, Ac;  beauti- 
ful terra-cottas ;  especially  roof-tiles 
exquisitely  ornamented,  and  with  the 
colours  quite  f i-esh ;  coins,  and  many 
objects  in  lead,  iron,  glass,  tzc,  have 
fortunately  survived.  More  of  such 
objects,  OS  well  as  of  inscriptions  and 
marble  statues,  will  yet  be  discovered 
as  the  excavations  are  continued  ;  of 
this  our  previous  experience  assures 
us,  even  if  we  must  consider  the 
chapter  concerning  the  temples  of  Zeus 
and  Hera  as  already  closed. 

The  Olympian  plain  now  presents 
a  spectacle  which  some  months  ago 
few  would  have  ever  di-eamed  of 
beholding ;  that  which  was  for  cen- 
turies but  an  empty  name  is  now 
full  of  life  and  meaning,  and  fresh 
light  has  been  thrown  on  every  phase 
of  Greek  existence.  A  unique  portion 
of  tho  ancient  world  haa  risen  from 
the  earth,  its  noble  features  bearing, 
like  those  of  an  aged  man,  traces  of 
varied  fortunes,  hard  usage,  and  the 
long  lapse  of  time.  "While  we  can- 
not help  renewing  our  lamentations 
because  so  much  that  is  ideal  has 
disappeared  for  ever,  we  unfeignedly 
rejoice  at  having  been  permitted  to 
restore  to  the  light  of  day,  even  if 
in  rains,  so  much  that  will  yet  exer- 
cise  its  civilising  influence  For  many 
generations,  and  infallibly  attract 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  a  real 
love  for  classic  life  and  classic  studies 
— the  foundation  of  all  our  modem 
culture,  J^ 

GUSTAV   HlKSCHFELD.  ^H 


ME    AND    MT    MATK. 


A  IVHITBY  STORY. 

Mates!  ay,  we've  bsen  mates  t'lgethsr 
These  threescore  yeara  and  more ; 

Lord,  how  w9  used  to  lake  and  ciiE 
In  t'  caves  down  thei-e  on  t'  shore. 

Well,  he  were  as  bud  as  orphaned, 
His  father  were  drowned  at  sea, 

And  hia  mother,  poor  fond  dateless   soul, 
Could  do  nought  with  such  as  he. 

So  my  father,  as  were  a  kindly  man. 
Though  stow  in  hia  speech  and  stem, 

Sent  us  both  off  to  the  whalery, 
Oui-  bit  and  sup  to  earn. 

And  we  were  mates  in  the  cold  and  the  toil. 
And  mates  o'er  a  cheery  glass. 

Till  wo  parted,  as  better  men  have  done, 
For  we'd  words  about  a  lass. 

Poor  Nance  i — ^her  red  lips  and  bright  blue  ey 
And  her  smiles  for  one  and  another, 

I  wot  those  pretty  ways  of  hers 

Came  betwixt  us,  friend  and  brother. 

And  she  wouldn't  have  neither  him  nor  me, 
But  took  up  with  an  inland  ohap 

As  daren't  step  in  a  boat  nor  haul  a  rope  ; 
But  he'd  brass^we  hadn't  a  rap. 

Still,  for  ail  we  heard  her  wedding  bells, 
Changed  blows  are  bitter  coin ; 

We're  hard  to  part,  we  Yorkshire  folk, 
But  we're  harder  yet   to  join. 

Well,  it  were  dree  work  to  meet  on  t'  pier, 
Nor  once  "  Well,  mate  "  to  say ; 

And  one  to  start  with  the  lifeboat  crew, 
And  the  other  to  turn  away. 

To  go  alone  for  the  Sunday  walk  ; 

To  smoke  one's  pipe  alone ; 
For  while  we  shunned  each  other  like. 

We'd  go  with  never  a  one. 

Only  when  the  herring  got  agate, 
And  the  lobstor-pota  were  set. 
We  were  partners  in  the  Nanee,  yon  see, 
So  we  went  together  yet. 
f.  S17,—T0b  XSjtTil. 
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Tc^ether,  but  never  a  word  we  spoke 
Out  on  the  danciiig  wbtbs  ; 

Under  sunlight,  or  moonlight,  or  great  white  stars. 
As  ^ent  as  men  in  their  graves. 

I  tell  you,  we've  sate  as  sullen  as  aught. 

One  at  t'  sheet  and  one  at  t'  helm. 
Till  the  very  ripples  seemed  to  call, 

"  Shanio  !  shame  ! "  in  the  sound  of  them. 

Silent  we  pulled  the  fish  aboai-d ; 

Silent  we  tamed  her  head. 
And  steered  her  home,  and  leaped  ashore. 

And  never  a  word  we  said. 

The  very  balms  stsod  back  afeard 

As  we  came  glooming  in, 
And  ever  and  aye  I  knew  my  heart 

Grew  heavier  in  its  FJn. 

One  day  the  s^  grew  coarse  and  wild, 

And  the  wind  kept  shifting  like. 
As  a  man  that  has  planned  .1  murder. 

And  doesn't  know  where  to  strike. 

•'  Best  stay  ashore,  and  leave  the  pots ; 

There's  mischief  brewing  there;  " 
So  spoke  old  Sam  as  could  read  the  clouds ; 

But  I  had  an  oath  to  swear. 

And  1  muttered,  "  Cowards  might  bide  at  hoi 

As  1  glanced  at  "Will  the  wMle; 
And  he  swung  himself  aboard  the  N^anct, 

With  one  queer  quiet  smile. 

Out  ran  the  rope — up  went  the  sail — 

She  shot  across  the  bar. 
And  ftew  like  a  bird  right  through  the  surf 

As  wii«  whitening  all  the  scar. 

We  reached  tlie  pots,  and  Will  stretched  out 

To  draw  the  bladder  near ; 
1  looked  astern,  and  there  well-nigh  broke 

From  my  lips  a  cry  of  fear. 

For.  fljdug  over  the  crest«d  waves, 

Terrible,  swift,  and  black, 
I  saw  the  sqnall  come  sweeping  on — 

All  round  na  closed  the  wrack. 

The  boat  heeled  over  to  the  blast, 

The  thunder  filled  the  air, 
Grpat  seas  came  crashing  over  us — 

Scarce  time  to  thinfe  a  prayer. 


But  'mid  the  foam  that  blinded  us, 

And  the  turmoil  of  the  soa, 
I  saw  Will  seize  the  bladder  up 

And  heave  it  nght  to  me. 

Clin  you  understaad,  you  landsmen^ 

It  was  all  the  chance  he  had ; 
Ay,  thou  mayat  growl  thy  fill  out  thei-e. 

But  I'll  tell  the  truth,  old  lad  ! 

It  was  all  the  chance  he'd  got,  I  say. 

And  he  gave  it  to  his  mate ; 
I'd  one  hand  on  it,  and  one  in  his  hair, 

When  they  found  ua,  nigh  too  late. 

For  t^m  had  sent  the  lifeboat  out, 
And  they  pulled  ua  both  aboard ; 

There  was  not  a  pLink  of  the  N^ance  afloat ; 
But  I've  got  the  bladder  stored. 

And  whenever  I'm  vest,  or  things  go  wi'ong, 

If  Will  should  not  be  nigh, 
I  light  my  pipe,  and  sit  nigh  hand 

Where  it  hangs  there  safe  and  dry. 

And  I  know  through  good  and  evil 

We  are  mates  on  to  the  end, 
For  the  Book  gays,  there  is  no  greater  love 

Than  to  give  one's  life  for  one's  friend. 


■"So  much  has  been  said,  both  true  and 

false,  of  the  doings  of  the  Russiiins 
and  the  Slav  Committees,  during 
the  late  war  in  Servia,  and  tho  other 
Christian  provinces  of  Tui-kay,  that  a 
few  word^  at  this  season  may  not  be 
otherwise  than  A  prapm.  Tho  sight  of 
an  absolute  inouarchy  taking  part  with 
rebels  against  their  rightfiil  master  is, 
indeed,  surprising  enuogh  to  attract 
tiniveraal  attention.  In  modern  times 
we  have  but  one  precedent  for  such  a 
thing  ;  viz.,  the  s^etance  that  France, 
under  Louis  XVI.,  gave  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  struggle  against  England. 
And,  in  fact,  on  examining  closely  the 
social  oondition  of  the  two  countries, 
tho  resemblance  is  somewhat  strilcing. 
As  France  in  1789  pulled  against  tht> 
bit  of  absolutism,  so  does  Russia  now. 
France  was  then  on  the  eve  of  her  great 
revolution ;  and  whoever  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  present  situation, 
and  with  public  opinion  in  Iluaain, 
can  scarcely  hide  from  himself  the 
likelihood  of  similar  events  soon  oc- 
curring there. 

Thp  following  remarks  are  the  result 
of  personal  observations  on  the  spot, 
and  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Russians  of  all  classes ; 
and,  dark  as  some  of  the  conclusions 
may  be,  they  are  not  one  shade  too 
dark  for  tho  facts.  All  the  reforms, 
all  the  concessions,  of  the  Russian 
government  will  not  avert  the  catas- 
trophe :  they  will  be  too  lat*,  and  will 
no  longer  satisfy  anyone.  The  Russian 
paople  will  accept  them  as  something 
to  which  they  have  a  claim,  and  will 
£tsk  more,  ^  more  than  the  govern- 
ment, of  whatever  kind,  could  pos- 
sibly accord.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
take  such  forcible  measures  as  the 
Bmperor  Kicholas  would  have  done, 
^^       if  .stil!    feasible,    would,    iu  all 


probability,  have  no  other  result  than 
to  retard  by  a  year  or  two  the  in- 
evitable outbreak  of  the  revolution. 
But  th.at  tho  Russian  government  even 
now  has  no  longer  the  power  in  its 
own  hands,  has  been  amply  shown  by 
the  events  in  Herzegovina,  Monte- 
negro, and  Servia,  and  by  the  more  re* 
cent  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The 
Russian  government,  the  actual  govern- 
ment, the  Czar,  did  not  wish  for  this 
war.  It  was  forced  on  him.  But 
how,  by  whom  t  By  the  people,  by 
public  opinion.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, in  every  country,  above  all  in  a 
country  so  little  politically  matored 
as  Russia,  does  not  exist  of  itself,  it 
is  formed.  Who  then  has  formed 
public  opinion  at  present  in  Russia  ? 
The  Panslavists,— i.e.,  the  liberals,  the 
radicals,  that  enormous  party  which 
hates  the  Russian  state  in  its  present 
exterior  form,  whose  ideal  is  a  Slav  eon- 
federation,  and  which  has  incorporated 
itself,  and  made  its?lf  a  power,  in  the 
Slav  Committees  which  almost  every 
considerable  town  south  of  Moscow 
possesses — these,  and  not  the  Russian 
government,  have  lit  and  fanned  the 
flame  of  insurrection  among  the  Slavs 
of  Turkey.  It  was  they  who  urged  on 
and  sustained  Servia  and  Montenegro 
in  their  late  war ;  it  is  they  who  have 
brought  about  the  present  struggle ;  a 
war — not  to  take  Constantinople,  not 
to  execute  the  supposed  will  of  Peter 
the  Great,  not  to  destroy  Turkey,  or 
to  deliver  the  oppressed  Christians 
from  the  yoke  of  Islam;  but  a  war 
to  crush  Russia  in  its  present  form 
of  government,  the  absolute  rule  of 
the  Czar. 

We  have  heard  Russian  officers,  not 
one  but  many,  say  that,  "  If  Russia 
wej'e  to  conquer  with  brilliant  success 
in  this  war,  it  would  be  our  greala 
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misfortune.  For  it  would  apparently 
prove  to  the  people  tliat  the  govern- 
ment, its  principles,  and  mode  of  pi-o- 
ceeding,  had  been  good,  and  that 
nothing  required  to  be  changed."  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  however,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Russian  army 
would  fail  to  do  its  duty  conscien- 
tiously. The  Russian  officers  and  men 
have  too  much  pride  and  discipline 
for  that  to  happen  ;  and  a  war  against 
the  Turks,  their  hereditary  eneinieB, 
is  too  popular,  and  of  too  religious  a 
nature.  But  their  opinions  we  signifi- 
cant, and  cannot  be  without  influence 
on  the  course  of  events.  The  Panslav- 
ists,  and  members  of  the  diSerent  Slav 
Committees,  will  even  here  exert  all 
their  force,  not  to  let  the  fruit  of 
their  trouble  and  intrigues,  and  the 
millions  expended,  escape  them. 

But  what  then  are  the  Slav  Commit- 
tees 1  How  are  they  formed  1  What 
end  have  they  avowedly  in  view  J 
What  do  they  aim  at  in  reality  I  And 
what  means  have  they  at  theb"  disposal) 

We  will  endeavour  to  answer  these 
questions.  The  Slav  Committees,  whose 
principal  seat  is  at  Moscow,  and  whose 
president  is  Mens.  Aksakoff,  s.  privy 
councillor,  form  the  centre,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  head  and  arms,  of 
the  Panslavists, — in  other  words,  the 
Eevolutioniste.  The  time  when  they 
were  publicly  constituted,  in  the  form 
they  now  possess,  coincides  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  tlie 
Herzegovina. 

The  Russian  government  can  scarcely 
doubt  the  important  rile  that  these 
Committees  will  one  day  play,  and 
that,  after  a  couple  of  years  or  so, 
these  same  innocent  Committees, 
which  exist  in  all  the  gre-at  towns, 
and  the  presidents  of  which  are 
often  women,  will  have  become  more 
powerful  than  the  government  itself. 
The  Red  Cross  was  their  mask  ;  and 
their  collections,  to  which  the  Court 
subscribed  largely,  were  made  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  poor  rayahs  and  fugi- 
tives in  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and 
Servin.     But  from  the  beginning  the 


greater  pai't  of  this  money  found  its 
way  to  insurgents.  As  the  director 
of  the  hospital  at  Cettinje,  one  of  the 
principal  hospitals  in  Montenegro, 
said  to  the  writer,  "  In  order  to  tend 
the  woiinded  one  must  first  procure 
them  to  tend.  That  will  cost  us  half 
our  money ;  the  other  half  we  will 
scrupulously  employ  in  healing  them." 

At  this  period  the  Russian  govern- 
ment seemed  to  believe  that  it  was 
they  who  profited  by  the  work  of  the 
Slav  Committees;  without  having  bh 
inkling  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
they  who  were  being  worked  by 
others.  The  government  made  use  of 
the  Committees  to  occasion  constant 
new  diiEcul ties  to  the  Porte;  to  feed 
the  insurrection  incessantly ;  after- 
wards to  bring  about  a  new  revolt  JQ 
Bulgaria,  and  then  to  urge  on  the 
Servians  and  Montenegrins  to  take 
part  in  the  melcf.  The  Committees  by 
their  numerous  pai-tizans  did  exactly 
what  they  wei*  ordered;  and  with 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  were 
enabled  to  carry  out  their  intrigues, 
by  which  they  managed  to  entangle 
the  government  in  their  meshes.  They 
adroitly  diew  on  the  government  after 
them,  step  by  step,  till  they  forced  it 
finally  into  the  Turkish  war,  so  much 
desired  by  them,  so  much  di-eadcd  by 
the  Czar. 

These  revolutionists  rely  on  force, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  gi-eater  part  of 
theai'my;  on  influence, — the  clergy  and 
nobility;  on  intelligence,^ the  youth 
of  the  country ; '  on  power,  for  they 
have  much  money  at  their  disposal. 

Having  attempted  to  portray  the 
characteriiitics  of  the  Slav  Committees, 
let  UH  see  moie  in  detail  what  activity 
they  have  displayed  in  connection  with 
late  events,  and  at  the  same  time  say 
a  few  words  on  the  military  force  of 
the  Southern  Slavs;  not  so  much  con- 
cerning their  tactical  organization  (of 
this  one  cnnnot  reasonably  speak,  with 

'  Jn  Rnssia  nnlj  ijnite  laf«ly  iiave  echowla 
tieen  (^neiallj  eElul/Iisheil ;  onil  cducnt" 
not  general  anioug  tlie  fallieta  ul'  the  |i 
geiittatiuu. 
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tbe  sxoeptioTi  oE  the  Sei'viaa  force),  bnt 
of  their  warlike  valour  aud  morale. 

For  various  reasons,  the  insurrection 
had  always  more  chancea  of  success  in 
Herzegovina  than  in  Bosnia,  Fii'st 
because  in  the  former  the  proportion 
of  the  Christian  semi-eerfs  to  the 
Mohammet^n  begs,  or  landlords,  was 
much  larger ;  secondly,  because  of  its 
prorimity  to  Montenegro,  whose  in- 
habitants are  much  more  capable  of 
undertaking  a  guerilla  warfare  in  its 
support,  than  the  Sei-vians  are  for 
Bosnia,  since,  although  richer,  they 
are  far  less  energetic  and  warlike. 
Montenegro  has  also  always  enjoyed 
among  the  Southern  Slavs  a  popu- 
larity and  authority  far  greater  than 
that  of  Servia ;  and  if  one  of  the  ex- 
isting dynasties  had  the  prospect  of 
giving  a  monarch  to  the  Southern 
Slavs,  united  into  one  kingdom,  it 
would  never  be  the  Obi-enoyitz  or 
Karageorgevica,  but  the  Pietrowitz 
Njegusch,  the  princely  family  of  Mon- 
t«uegrD  and  Breda;  of  which  even  its 
political  opponents  allow  that  it  has 
given  to  this  little  state  a  series  of 
distinguished  and  energetic  rulers. 

In  Russia  the  fact  was  soon  recog- 
nised, that  the  proper  lever  to  upset 
the  eiyiilibrium  of  Turkey  must  not 
be  sought  in  Servia,  the  latger  coimttj 
\  the  two,  but  in  Montenegro,  And 
I  account  of  the  features  of  the 
intry,  and  bases  of  operation,  the 
urreetion  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
i  which  one,  that  of  Bosnia,  took  part 
rith  Servia,  the  other,  that  of  Here- 
with Montenegro  ;  and  as, 
'  TnOreover,  the  prince  of  the  latter 
country  was  the  real  head  of  the  revolt, 
and  promised  infinitely  more  than  the 
Servian  Prince  Alilan,  Russia  decided 
to  favour  Herzegovina  first.  "When 
we  say  Bussia,  be  it  understood  that 
we  mean  less  the  government  than  the 
people,  the  Panslavists  and  their  Com- 
^mittees,  which,  as  we  said  before,  about 
i  time  assumed  the  form  in  which 
^ey  now  exist. 
3'he  lirst  deputies  of  these  societies 
their  more  active    labours    in 


the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  18T8, 
at  Eagusa  and  Cettiuje.  The  insur- 
rection had  commenced  in  the  pre- 
vious July,  and  had  been  directed,  as 
all  such,  uudeitakings  are,  during  the 
first  few  months  with  a  feverish  acti- 
vity, without  being,  for  all  that,  more 
than  a  sort  of  brigandage  organised 
on  a  large  scale.  Small  expeditions 
against  the  Turkish  convoys  were  un- 
dertaken, with  more  or  less  success. 
Several  .villages  and  farms,  belonging 
to  Mohammedans,  were  pillaged  and 
burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  mostly 
killed.  Numerous  engagements  took 
place  against  small  Turkish  detach- 
ments, generally  terminating  in  the 
insurgents'  favoiu'. 

Peko  Pavlovitch  and  Lazar  Sot- 
schitza  now  began  to  take  the  lead. 
Ljubibratich  was  never  so  considei'ablB 
and  important  a  pai-tizan  as  these  two 
were.  He  was  an  ostentatious  speaker, 
with  a  little  more  polish  than  the  other 
chiefs,  and  would  have  made  a  fair 
agitator;  but,  for  a  leader,  he  was 
wanting  in  that  personal  courage  which 
hie  rivals,  above  all  Peko  Pavlovitch, 
possessed  in  such  a  high  d^ree. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1875  the  insurrection  seemed  to  he 
dying  out,  Turkey  had  proclaimed  an 
amnesty,  of  which  many  availed  them- 
selves. The  insurgents,  of  whom  there 
remained  only  a  few  hundreds,  retired 
to  the  almost  impassable  mountains 
of  the  Suttorina.  They  were  wanting 
in  everything — arms,  money,  and  even 
provisions.  Montenegro,  poor  by  na- 
ture, and  scarcely  able  to  support  its 
own  inhabitants,  would  assuredly  have 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
insuneotion ;  nnd  this  one,  like  so 
many  others,  would  have  been  extin- 
guished, had  not  help  appeared  at  the 
supreme  moment. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  insur- 
rection Russia  would  have  been  little 
pleased,  and  the  Panslavists  still  less, 
it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Slav  Com- 
mittees judged  it  &2"W>^  *o  intervene, 
ajjd  appeared  on  the  scene,  apparently 
in    concert    with    their    govemment. 


Pamlavisis  and  the  Slav  Committees. 


Their  representatives  were  M.  Was- 
eiltscMkoEE,  at  Cettinje.  and  M,  Was- 
selitsky  BogodarowitK,  at  Ragusa. 
Their  most  active  agent  tiiere  was  the 
Russian  Colonel  Monteverde;  their 
bankers,  Meaai's,  Bosoovitch,  a  well 
known  iirm  at  Bagusa,  But  the  soul 
of  eveiy  enterprise,  the  centre  of 
all  the  intrigues,  was  the  Rusdaii 
consul  -  general,  Jooin,  at  Ragusa. 
M.  "Waasiltchikofi  was  at  Cettinje 
nominally  aa  the  director  of  the  hoH- 
pital  for  the  wounded  insurgents ;  and 
he  it  wa^  who  made  the  pleasing  re- 
mark cited  abave  as  to  the  employment 
of  funds  for  procuring  wounded  to  tend, 
M.  Wasselitsky  was  playiug  the  phi- 
lanthropist at  Ragusa;  he  had  merely 
come  to  distribute  money  and  food 
among  the  families  of  the  poor  rayahs  '. 
Colonel  Monteverde,  afterwords  sub- 
chief  of  the  staff  to  General  TcheniaieS 
in  Sei-via,  was  there,  writing  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  Rmaki-Mir,  under  the 
name  of  Peter  PetroS,  while  M.  Jonin 
had  for  bis  right  hand  Madame  de 
Monteverde,  by  whom  he  was  deeply 
captivated,  one  of  those  beautiful, 
accomplished  women,  of  brilliant  wit, 
■who  have  already  played  so  important 
a  r&le  in  Russian  diplomacy.  The 
threads  of  the  Panslavist  agitation 
and  confederacy  were  onited  in  the 
taloti  of  Colonel  Monteverde,  who,  as 
confidential  man  of  the  Slav  Commit- 
tee, mandatory  of  the  insiUTectionai-y 
chiefs,  and  at  the  same  time  agent  of 
the  Russian  consul,  made  himself  the 
intermediary  of  all  parties. 

The  small  house  which  Monteverde 
occupied  in  the  outskirts  of  Ragusa, 
was  the  scene  of  many  piquant  episodes 
of  that  time,  Among  others  was  an 
interview  which  occurred  on  New 
Year's  Eve  between  the  Russian  consul- 
general,  Jonin,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
insurgents.  ^It  is  not  dillicult  to  guess 
what  passed,  when  we  remember  that 
int  mod  lately  after  it  the  insurgents 
shook  oil  their  winter  sloth,  and  again 
showed  themselves  active  everywhere, 
Thei'e  is  also  a  very  signiQcont  anec- 
dote, in  oonneotion  with  this  memor- 


able night,  about  Peko  Pavlovitch, 
the  Voivode  of  Herzegovina,  which 
has  been  often  told,  hnt  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  whifh  there  is  no  doubt. 
To  testify  to  Madame  de  Monte- 
verde his  grateful  sense  of  the  hospi- 
tality he  had  I'eceived  at  her  hands, 
Peko,  on  taking  hia  leave,  promised 
her  the  first  Turkish  head  he  should 
himself  cut  off;  and,  in  fact,  some 
weeks  later  a  letter  arrived,  dic- 
tated by  the  gallant  savage, — ^for  he 
could  not  write — in  which  he  an- 
nounced his  latest  success,  and  ended 
with  excusing  himself  for  not  having 
kept  his  word ;  but,  though  beads 
taken  by  himself  wei-e  not  wanting, 
yet  he  was  fairly  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  get  one  through  the  Austrian 
Custom  House  I 

In  January,  1870,  the  first  officers 
actually  serving  in  the  Russian  army 
arrived  at  Cettiuje  and  Ragusa,  either 
to  take  part  in  the  engagements,  or  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  insurrection. 
The  first  of  these,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, soon  went  away.  European 
ofhcers  were  rai'oly  able  to  follow  the 
Montenegrins  and  Heraegoviniana  on 
foot  across  their  rugged  mountains  j 
and  even  if  one  was  a  sufficiently 
good  mountaineer  to  keep  up  with 
them  on  theii'  long  marches — which 
was  quit©  the  exception — one  found  no 
oppoi-tnnity  of  turning  one's  military 
knowledge  to  account,  for  there  was 
neither  tactical  organization,  nor  any 
particular  soit  of  arms  j  while  the 
native  chiefs,  who  knew  the  art  of 
war  in  their  own  mountains  thoroughly 
— and  indeed  showed  an  astonishing 
talent  for  it,  and  were  most  practical 
in  resources — were  so  jealous  of  thair 
position,  and  so  distrustful  of  strangers 
that  they  would  liever  ask  or  accept 
advice.  Consequently,  a  European 
ofiicor  lost  all  piatige,  had  no  autho- 
rity, and  instead  of  being  a  good  chief, 
was  likely  to  become  a  bad  soldier. 
The  ai'rival  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
activity  of  the  Slav  Committees,  the 
direct  encouragement  of  the  Russian 
government, — for  they  cannot  pretend 
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that    M.    Jonin,   the    eonsnl -general, 

acted  independently  —  together  with 
considerable  help  in  money,  provi- 
sions, arms,  and  ammunition,  at  once 
effected  the  desired  change  in  the 
general  state  of  feeling ;  the  direct 
consequence  of  which  was  the  reani- 
mation  of  the  insuiTection.  Until 
that  time  the  insurgents  had  been 
only  peasants,  malcontenta,  miserably 
armed  Keiduks,  patriotic  brigands ; 
they  now  became  corps  of  yolunteers, 
well-armed,and  with  some  discipline,  to 
whom  the  Montenegrins  sent  between 
2,000  and  3,000  of  their  best  waiiiors, 
to  assist  in  many  enterprises,  such  aa 
the  defence  of  the  Duga  Pass  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  The 
Prince  of  Montenegro,  supported 
by  the  Russian  government,  sup- 
plied with  money  and  proTisiona  by 
the  CoTOmittees  which  he  well  knew 
how  to  make  the  most  of,  threw 
aside  the  mast  assumed  till  then, 
and  took  part,  more  or  less  openly, 
with  his  ojqiresscd  bi-ethren.  The 
perfect  accord  existing  between  the 
itoGsian  government  and  the  Slav 
Committees  with  regard  to  the  insur- 
gents, showed  itself  at  the  time  of 
the  negotiations  in  the  Suttorina,  in 
April,  1876,  when  the  governor  of 
Dalmatia,  Baron  Eodich,  endeavoured 
to  negotiate  between  the  rebels  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  Poi-te,  Ali 
and  Makhtar  Pashas,  il.  de  Wesse- 
litaky  arrived  there,  accredited  by 
Prince  Gortschakoff  himself,  to  invite 
the  insurgents,  in  imison  with  General 
Bodich,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
state  conditions  which  the  Porte  would 
be  able  to  grant ;  at  the  same  time 
knowing  that  some  days  before,  Colonel 
Monteverde  had  started  on  one  of  bis 
frequent  journeys  to  the  camp  of  the 
insurgents,  with  orders  not  to  place 
any  faith  in  Turkey's  promise?,  and  to 
submit  such  conditions  as  could  not 
possibly  be  accepted.  That  that  would 
necessarily  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  for  which  Servia  and  Montenegro 
"were  preparing,  no  one  doubted. 

When  that  event  did  occur,  these 


Committees  had  been  actively  at  w 
for  light  or  nine  months,  until  be- 
lieving themselves  sufficiently  power- 
ful and  well  organized,  they  threw 
aside  the  mask  altogether,  and  openly 
enrolled  troops  to  send  to  Servia,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  their  government, 
which  remained  neutral  in  the  war. 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  this  short 
article  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Russians 
during  the  Servian  War  and  in  their 
occupation  of  Eelgi-ade.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  after  being  supplied  by  th© 
Committees  in  the  different  town^  of 
Russia  with  means  to  reach  Belgrade, 
the  volunteers  on  arrival  reported 
themselves  to  the  Slav  Committee 
there,  by  whom  they  were  enrolled 
and  paid  during  the  war,  and  drafted 
into  the  different  corps ;  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  as  officers, 
receiving  commissions  from  the  Servian 
War  Office. 

There  have  been  so  many  conflicting 
accounts  of  the  number  of  Eixssians 
taking  part  in  the  campaign,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  here  what 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  their  true 
number.  In  a  private  conversation  at 
Belgrade  last  January,  after  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  Russians  and  of  the 
hospitals,  the  secretary  of  the  above 
Committee,  in  speaking  of  the  severe 
losses  the  Russians  had  sustained  in 
Servia,  told  us  that,  from  the  j-etums  of 
the  War  Office,  and  of  the  hospitals,  and 
their  own  sources  of  information,  they 
had  ti-aced  that  out  of  9,000  that  had 
set  foot  in  Servia,  only  2,900 — less 
than  a  third — had  lived  to  return  to 
their 
W 

principal  proceedings  of  the  Slav  Com- 
mittees. Without  them  there  would 
have  been  no  insuiTection  in  Herze- 
govina and  Bosnia.^at  least  none  of 
any  impoitance;  there  would  have 
been  no  revolt ;  no  massacres  in 
Bulgaria ;  no  war  in  Servia  snd 
Montenegro  ;  no  long  mobilisation  in 
Russia  ;  no  war  in  the  east.  But  also 
there  would  be  no  ruin  of  the  Russian 
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governmental  power ;  no  general  over- 
throw of  the  order  of  things— in  a, 
word,  no  realization  of  the  Panslaviet's 
iUeuls. 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of 
this  war,  should  it  terminate  as  for- 
tunately for  Bussia  as  is  even  still 
possible !  Bussia  will  emerge  I'oined 
and  exhausted  ;  the  misery  and  general 
discontent,  already  great,  will  increase 
each  day,  and  we  shall  then  see  Abso- 
lutism shivered  for  ever. 

Only  a  rapid  and  very  fortunate 
termination  of  the  war,  which  until 
now  has  been  anything  bnt  brilliant, 
could  still  upset  the  subtle  plan  of  the 
Fauslavist  leaders,  prepared  with  great 


foresight  and  cunning,  and  Kiemted 
hitherto  with  oonsummate  al.ility. 
But  of  such  a  termination  there  is 
little  probability,  foi"  the  government 
haa  fallen  into  tie  snares  laid  for  it ;  it 
has  made  blunders  which,  without  even 


Winter  approaches,  and  even  if  the 
Tui'kish  army  should  be  beaten,  the 
difficulties  of  the  country,  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  theatre  of  war,  the 
hardihood  as  well  as  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Turkish  soldiers,  Batisfy  us  that 
rapid  triumphs,  either  on  this  or  the 
other  side  of  the  Balkans,  are 
be  attained  by  the  Russians. 


MY  PET  COKN. 

I  STOOD  beside  an  awkward  puddle, 

Ami  saw  a  lady  opposite, 
Who,  suddenly  across  it  boundiog, 

Upon  my  pet  com  did  alight ! 

At  this  promiscuous  adventure 
I  felt  not  only  hurt,  but  piqued; 

And,  caring  not  my  veice  to  govern, 
Unceremoniously  I  shrieked. 

Then  T,  in  explanation,  added  ; 

"  You've  trodden  on  a  com  which  £ 
And  she,  in  counter  explanation : 

"  I  wanted  not  to  wet  my  boots  !  " 


At  first,  I  I 

That,  on 
The  lady  had  escaped  from  Bedlam, 

Out  of  her  manners  aud  her  mind. 


a  than  half  expected 
inquiry,  I  should  find 


But  now  I've  come  to  Ibe  conclusion 
That  people  in  their  minds  are  bom 

Who,  not  to  wet  e'en  their  guloahes. 
Would  tread  upon  a  nuigbbour'a  corn. 


MOHL'S   "MVRK  DBS  ROIB. 


The  early  liistiory  of  a  natioE  ia  always 
preaervt'd  in  tlie  form  oE  ballads  or 
popular  legends ;  and  these,  reliited  by 
generatioa  aftei*  generjittoa  of  rh^pao- 
dist3,  gradimlly  assume  laore  tmity  of 
form,  uutil  some  Homer  arises  and 
casts  tiha  whole  into  ths  shape  of  a 
connected  epio  poem.  The  origin  of 
tha  ballad  itself  ia  nearly  always  in- 
volvi^d  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  it  is  btit  seldom  that 
th)  individual  authorship  of  the  epic 
version  can  be  with  any  certainty 
tmced.  Persian  literature  offers  us 
th^  curious  spectacle  oE  a  single  man, 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  under- 
taking, at  his  aovereiga'a  request,  the 
editing  of  the  whole  legendary  history 
of  bis  country  in  an  epic  form ;  and 
D3t  only  completing  his  task  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  manner,  but  produc- 
ing a  work  which  has  taken  as  ati'ong 
a  hold  upon  thj  hearts  and  imagina- 
tion of  his  countrymen  as  ei^r  the 
]liid  ot  the  Odyssey  did  upon  the  soul 
of  a  Hellenic  patriot.  Scarcely  leas 
remarkable  is  it  to  find  a  scholar  in 
Europe,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  eight 
centuries,  successfully  combating  the 
apparently  insurm.ountable  difficulties 
of  such  a  task,  and  producing  an 
ftc>-urate  edition  and  translation  of, 
and   commentary  upon,  the   gigantic 

Persia,  comparatively  insignificant 
as  the  country  is  to-day,  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  oE  the 
human  race,  its  conqueata  have  been 
so  widely  extended,  its  empire  so  vast, 
and  its  monuments  so  magnificent,  that 
we  need  not  wonder  if  the  memories 
of  these  past  glories  lingered  in  later 
times    under    the    guise   oE    popular 

'  Zc   lAvre   dcs  ilois.       Par   Abonlkasini 
firdousL^  traduit  et  commente  par  Jolts  de 
Paris:  ImprimtriaNatioiinle,  1S7S. 
Trubner.) 


fealth 
jsef?^^" 


^^iaiows 


legends  and  ballads,  celebi'ating 
exploits  of  heroes,  who,  mythi< 
though  they  appeared,  were  real  re- 
flections of  the  figures  of  the  kings, 
generals,  and  dynasties  of  a  bygone 
agi?,  Persia,  in  fact,  had  almost  un- 
rivalled memories  of  former  greatness, 
and  for  that  very  reason  had  a  wealth 
of  popular  tradition  that  feW' 
could  boast. 

Kaushirwjn,  the  contemporary^ 
Mohammed,  appears  to  have  nu^ 
some  attempt  to  collect  and  preseri 
these  legends,  and  ordered  such  as 
could  bs  obtained  to  ba  reduced  to 
writing,  and  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  his  kingdom.  Yezdegird,  the  last 
of  the  Sasaanian  dynasty,  intrusted  a 
learned  noble  of  his  court,  named 
Danishwer,  with  the  task  of  arranging 
the  materials  collected  by  Nauahirwan, 
and  of  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  narra- 
tive ;  both  of  which  commissions  he 
executed  with  the  asaistsince  of  several 
m  •h'^df  or  priests.  This  Danishwisr 
belonged  to  the  class  called  Dihkiins, 
or  heads  of  the  old  county  families  of 
Persia  ;  a  class  by  which  the  ancient 
local  and  family  traditions  would 
naturally  be  preserved,  Danishwer's 
work  survived  the  fanatic  iconoclaara 
of  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Persia,  and 
was  subsequently  translated  from  the 
Pehlavi  into  the  current  Persian  dia- 
lect at  the  close  oE  the  ninth  cen- 
tury oE  our  era,  by  order  of  Yakilb 
ibn  Lees,  founder  of  the  Solfai-ide 
dynasty,  and  the  first  prince  of  purely 
Persian  extraction,  who  detached  him- 
self from  the  caliphate.  The  Samanlde 
kinga,  who  nest  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Iran,  carried  on  the  historical  re- 
searches of  their  predecessors,  and 
Danishwer's  book  was  again  revised 
and  amplified,  thb  time  by  a  Guehre 
poet  named  Dakiki.  When  the 
pire  of  the  Samanides  fell   into 


hancls  of  the  GLaznayide,  Mohammeil 
ibn  Sebuktagin,  the  second  monai'ch  of 
that  race,  about  the  year  1030  A.c, 
coEtrived  to  in&ke  liimself  entirely 
independent  of  his  suzerain,  and, 
althotigh  himself  a  fanatical  Muslim, 
gave  the  greatest  pncoui-ageiaent  to  the 
development  of  ij^itional  Persian  in- 
stitution.'^, and  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  litei-ature  aad  ancient  histori- 
cal monuments  of  the  country.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  form  a  col- 
lection which  should  eui-pasa  those  of 
the  SasstLuiati  and  Samanian  kings, 
aud  to  have  it  turned  into  one  complete 
and  poetical  whole.  The  princes  and 
nobles  in  the  various  provinces  will- 
ingly came  to  hia  aid,  and  he  soon  I'e- 
ceived  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
and  family  traditioan,  many  of  them 
fi-om  persons  who  had  dovoted  their 
whole  lives  to  such  archieological 
researches.  The  mass  of  tradi- 
tional and  historical  matter  thus  col- 
lected was  ultimately  intrusted  for 
versiJication  to  a  poet  named  Pirdousi, 
who  nobly  acquitted  himself  of  the 
task,  and  produced  the  ,'i/ia/i-Nameli,,  or 
'■  Book  of  Kings,"  a  magnificent  epic, 
consisting  of  more  than  (50,000  coup- 
lets. How  this  labour  of  a  life-time 
was  rewai'ded  with  base  ingratitude 
and  meanness  by  the  monai'ch,  through 
the  jealousy  of  Firdouai's  rivals;  and 
how  the  aged  poet  died  in  exile  of  a 
broken  heart,  after  penning  one  of  the 
bitterest  satires  on  hia  master  that 
has  ever  been  written,  we  hitve  not 
space  to  describe. 

Prom  the  preceding  remarks,  we  see 
that  the  "  Book  of  Kings  "  is.inahia- 
torical  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  secular  compilations  in 
existence,  and  does  I'eally  contain  the 
whole  of  the  Folk  Lore  of  ancient 
Persia.  From  the  very  natui'e  of  the 
work,  and  the  language  in  which  it 
waa  written,  it  has  scarcely  I'eceived 
at  the  hands  of  historians  the  ex- 
haustive searching  which  it  deserves  ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  almost  incredible 
perseverance  of  Jules  de  Mohl,  whose 
loss  the  world  cf  oriental  learning  has 
bad  recently    to  deplore,    it    is  now 


completely  translated  into  French.. 
The  work  was  undertaken  in  1826,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  from  the  king, 
who  wished  to  publish  the  text,  trans- 
lation, and  commentary  of  the  HhaJi- 
Maiiiih.  in  the  gi-and  series  of  mag- 
nificent folio  volumes  which  were 
being  issued  in  order  to  show  of  what 
wonders  of  typography  the  Iiiij>rimf}-ie 
Moyiil-:  of  Fiance  was  capable.  Of 
all  the  works  commenced  for  this 
sumptuous  series,  Mohl's  alone  has 
been  bi-ought  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  huge  size  and  num- 
ber of  the  volumes,  and  the  high 
price  which  such  typograpliical  por- 
Eeotiou  required,  naturally  restricted 
its  circulation  ;  but  the  French  version 
is  now  being  published  in  a.  more 
popular  and  accessible  form  by  the 
widow  of  tho  translator. 

Jules  de  Mohl  was  boru  at  Stut 
gard  on  23th  October,  1«00,  and 
the  second  of  four  bi'othera,  all 
whom  rose  to  considerable  emi 
politics  and  science.  He  was 
destined  for  the  Evangelical  ministry, 
and  entered  the  "University  of  Tubingen 
in  1818,  where  bo  gained  more  than 
one  pi'ize  for  theology.  Although  to 
the  last  a  Chi'istian  in  his  faith  && 
well  as  his  life,  he  held  broad  and 
somewhat  rationalistic  views,  which  he 
considered  incompatible  with  pastoral 
duties.  He  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
tion in  preference  to  philology  and 
philosophy.  On  leaving  Tiibingen,  he 
wrote  in  an  album  the  sentence  which 
he  took,  and  ever  afterwards  acted  up 
to,  as  the  motto  of  his  life,  "  Truth  in 
science  and  in  life." 

Tui'ning  naturally  towards  the  East 
for  the  solution  of  the  great  problems 
with  which  his  favoui-ite  studies  deal, 
he  commenced  the  stady  of  oriental 
languages;  and  attracted  by  such 
as  Bilvestre  de  Saey  and  Abel  Ri^musat, 
who  occupied  the  ehaii's  of  Arabic 
Chinese  at  Paris,  he  took  up  his 
dence  in  the  French  capital. 

In  182.5,  the  "Wurtemberg  govt 
ment  offered  him  the  post  of  Proff 
of  Hebrew  at  Tiibingen,  granting 
leave .  to  reside  some  time  longer 
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France  for  the  pnrpose  of  continning 
hia  oriental  studies.  The  attractions 
of  the  charming  literaiy  society  in 
which  he  moved,  were,  however,  too 
strong  for  him;  and  when  the  time 
come  for  him  to  commence  his  active 
duties  at  hia  own  university,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  tear  himaelf  away 
from  his  French  friends ;  anil  in 
1831  he  sent  in  hia  resignation,  deter- 
mined to  &S.  bis  psmianent  residence 
in  Paris,  and  subsequently  took  out 
letters  of  naturalisation  as  a  French 
sabject. 

Until  1826,  Mohl  bad  made  Chinese 
his  principal  study,  and  had  already 
published  several  important  works  on 
that  language ;  but  he  then  began 
to  turn  his  attention  more  exclusively 
to  Persian ;  receiving  at  the  same  time 
the  royal  commission  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  the  Shah-Nameh.  For 
fifty  years  this  was  his  chief  work ;  and 
the  complete  edition  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  erudition  and 
assiduity  in  the  whole  range  of  liter- 
ature. When  we  remember  the  im- 
mense length  of  the  poem,  the  number 
of  the  traditions,  and  the  obscurityin 
which  remote  antiquity  has  involved 
many  of  them,  the  historical  puzzles, 
and  the  archaic  idioms  which  the  tShak- 
iVomfA  contains,  the  ft  at  appears 
almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
oriental  research. 

The  principal  hero  of  the  Slinh- 
Namth  is  Eustam,  whose  exploits  ex- 
tend overseveral  reigns,  and  whose  life 
is  of  more  than  antediluvian  dura^ 
tion.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior 
of  superhuman  strength  and  courage, 
and  is  ever  the  ready  champion  of  the 
Persian  kings.  Hia  career  in  many 
respects  resembles  that  of  Hercules, 
although  the  Persian  hero  had  only 
seven  labours  to  perform,  instead  of 
twelve.  One  of  the  most  touching 
episodes  in  the  book  is  that  of  Eus- 
tam and  his  son  Sobrab ;  a  brief 
sketch  of  tliis  will  form  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  contents  of  the  "Book  of 

Rustam  being  engaged  upon  a  hunt- 


the  neighbourhood  of 
Turan,'  killed  a  wild  ass,  and  whUe  he 
roasted  it  in  the  forest  allowed  hia 
faithful  charger  Rukhush  to  graze  at 
liberty.  Having  satisfied  his  hunger, 
and  refreshed  himself  by  sleep,  the 
hero  awoke  to  liud  his  incomparable 
steed  missing.  He  at  once  went  to 
Samengjn,  a  small  border  state,  and 
haughtily  complained  to  the  feing  that 
bis  horse  had  been  stolen.  The 
monarch  promised  to  make  careful 
search  for  the  lost  charger,  and  en- 
tertained Bustam  with  maguiflcenb 
hospitality.  When  the  Persian  hero 
had  retired  to  rest,  a  beautiful  damsel 
appeared  by  bis  bedside,  and  telling 
him  that  it  was  she  who  had  caused 
Rukhush  to  be  stolen,  in  order  to 
bring  Rustam  to  the  Court  of  Sa- 
ra engiln,  declared  her  passion  for 
him,  and  begged  biin  to  demand  her 
in  marriage  of  her  father,  Rustam, 
himself  smitten  with  the  damsel's 
beauty,  readily  consented,  and  the 
fair  Tahmfnah  was  wedded  to  him 
on  the  following  day.  Like  the 
knights- errant  of  Chi'istian  chivalry, 
Kustam  was  constrained  to  depart 
again  immediately  upon  bis  adven- 
tures, but  before  parting  from  Ms 
bride  be  left  with  her  an  amulet, 
directing  her  in  the  cose  ot  a  daughter 
being  born  to  him,  to  bind  it  on  the 
child's  hair ;  but  in  case  she  should 
have  a  son  she  was  to  bind  it  ronnd 
his  arm.  In  due  course  a  son  was 
born,  and  named  Sobrab  ;  he  inherited 
his  father's  virti.es  and  bravery,  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  the  most 
doughty  knight  at  court. 

Tahmtnah,  feai'ing  to  be  deprived  ot 
her  noble  son,  bade  him  conceal  his 
father's  name,  and,  in  answer  to  a 
message  from  Rustam,  sent  word  that 
a  daughter  had  been  born  to  him. 

The  youthful  Sobrab,  however,  was 
in  no  way  inclined  to  conceal  bis 
father's  name  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  entreaties,  set  out  himself 
in  search  of  him,  determined  at  the 
same   time    to    do   deeds   of  chivalry 

'  Tur.ia  is  the  general  Dsmv  farallcDuntries 
but  lidn,  i.t ,  the  Arjan  lajid,  feraiii  proper. 
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worthy  of  his  valiant  lineage.     For  a 
war-horse  he  had  a  foal  of  his  father's 
famous  Rukhush,  mounted  upon  which, 
and  equipped  with  suitable  armour,  he 
sallied  forth  to  conquer  the  King  of 
Persia,  and  set  his  own  sire  upon  the 
throne.      Afrasiab,  the  Tartar    king, 
sent  an  army  to  his  assistance,  with 
instructions  to  his    two    generals  to 
bring  Sohrab   and    Rustam,  unrecog- 
nized by  each  other,  to  single  combat, 
in  the  hope  that  the  latter,  the  dreaded 
foe  of  the  king,  might  fall  before  the 
more  youthful  warrior.     On  his  way, 
Sohrab   fought   and   conquered   a   fa- 
mous warrior,  named  Hujir,  whom  he 
took  prisoner.     A  young  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  the   commandant  of  the 
fortress  from  which  Hujir  had  sallied, 
then  donned  a  helmet  and  coat  of  mail 
and  engaged  herself  in  combat  with 
the  stripling.     Of  course  she  was  soon 
worsted   in   the  fight,    and   her  visor 
falling  off,  Sohrab  discovered  her  sex, 
and  became  deeply  enamoured  of  his 
beautiful  foe.     Before  taking  her  cap- 
tive, he  yielded  to  her  entreaty,  and 
allowed  her  to  re-enter  the  fortress, 
from  whence,  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, sha  escaped  with  her  father  on 
the   following   morning  by  means   of 
secret  passages.      The  fugitives   soon 
spread  far  and  wide  the  tidings  of  the 
approach  of  the  invader,  describing  his 
youth,  gigantic  stature,  and  indomit- 
able  valour.      Preparations   were   at 
once  made  for  repelling  the  enemy,  and 
Bustam,  after  a  short  delay  occasioned 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Persia, 
at  last  joined  the  ranks,  and  at  length 
the  two  armies  were  brought  to  close 
quarters,  and  a  decisive  battle  appeared 
to  be  imminent.      Sohrab,  reconnoit- 
ring the  Persian  camp  from  a  distance, 
was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  if 
his  father  were  present ;  but  although 
he  recognised  all  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  which  his  mother  had  told  him,  yet 
so  well  did  his  treacherous  allies  play 
their  part,  that  he  was  made  to  believe 
that  Bustam  was  absent  from  the  field. 
His  captive,  Hujir,  also,  thinking  to 
save  Eustam  from  being  attacked  un- 
prepared, favoured  the  delusion,  and 


after  various  minor  incidents, father  and 
son  at  length  stood  face  to  face  in  mor- 
tal conflict,  Sohrab  as  champion  of  the 
Turanian  legions,  and  Rustam  fighting 
for  the  Iranian  side.  A  fierce  pro- 
longed duel  ensued,  which  Firdousi 
describes  in  remarkably  stirring  and 
vigorous  language  ;  and  in  the  end,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  youthful 
warrior  succumbs,  after  having,  how- 
ever, several  times  gained  the  advan- 
tage, and  been  deprived  of  it  by  Rus- 
tam*s  superior  cunning  and  experience. 
Mortally  wounded,  at  last  tha  youth 
breaks  out  into  a  passionate  speech, 
from  which  the  broken-hearted  father 
discovers  too  late  that  he  has  killed  his 
own  brave  son. 

The  dying  warrior  youth  then  ex- 
hibits the  talisman,  which  Tahm^nah 
had  received  from  his  father,  and  bound 
upon  his  arm ;  the  mutual  recognition 
is  complete,  and  the  episode  is  shortly 
afterwards  brought  to  a  close  with  the 
description  of  the  mother's  anguish 
and  death. 

Those  versed  in  German  legendary 
lore  will  recognise  in  the  story  of 
Eustam  and  Sohrab  the  incidents  of 
Das  Hildehrandslied, 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum — a  poem  of  extraordinary 
beauty — in  which  the  main  incidents 
are  those  of  the  Persian  tale,  though 
in  the  speeches  and  other  details  Mr. 
Arnold  has  followed  the  bant  of  his 
own  genius. 

The  reader  will  see  from  this  slight 
sketch,  that  the  Shah-Nameh^  in  addi- 
tion to  its  undoubted  historical  and 
mythological  value,  possesses  a  great 
deal  of  real  human  interest,  and  has 
many  passages  of  great  poetic  beauty. 
The  edition  now  issued  by  Madame  de 
Mohl,  having  brought  the  work  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  sure 
to  take  a  high  place  among  standard 
popular  works,  and  will  long  remain 
a  striking  monument  of  unexampled 
erudition,  industry,  and  research. 

E.  H.  Palmer. 


iCEHT  historian  of  Rome,  towards 

E'dose  of  his  famoua  attempt  to 
mideceiye  the  world  itt  large  with 
respect  to  the  genius  of  Cicero,  sums 
np  hia  argument  in  the  following 
words  ■.— "  Ciceronianista  is  a  problem 
which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  properly 
solved,  but  can  only  be  resolved  into 
that  greater  mystery  of  human  natnre 
— languflge.  and  the  effect  of  language 
on  the  miud." 

These  words  are  suggestive — sug- 
gestive, too,  of  a  wider  question  than 
at  first  sight  appearg.  That  men  are 
influenced  by  language  at  least  as 
much  aa  by  ideas ;  that  power  of 
expression  ia  intimately  associated 
witii  mental  grasp  generally ;  even 
that  a  faacination  ia  exercised  by 
style  to  which  nothing  equivalent  is 
found  in  the  accompanying  thought 
— these  are  acknowledged  truths, 
readily  granted.  But  it  ia  a  most 
aingnlar  thing  that  they  are  so  readily 
granted :  it  is  singular  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  oftener  asted  —  "Why  is 
this  sol 

How  is  it  that  language,  which  is 
but  the  vetiicle  of  thought,  comes  to 
have  a  force  which  is  not  the  mere 
weight  of  that  which  it  carries! 
Even  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
where  there  is  an  equivalence  of  value 
in  both  style  and  ideas,  great  concep- 
tions being  nobly  expressed,  how  is  it 
that  the  matter  and  the  form  seem  to 
have  independent  claims  upon  the  at^ 
tention  l  In  a  word,  what  ia  that  in 
language  which  is  not  mere  fjpressiw- 
nesa  of  the  obvious  intentions  of  the 
writrr,  but  is  yet  a  merits 

At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be 
a.  simple  answer  to  the  question.  Any 
of  the  nnmerous  treatises  on  atyle  or 
rhetoric  abound  with  rules  for  the 
embelliahment  of  discourse  :  the  reader 
learns  the  importance  of  a  choice  of 
fitting  wordSj  of  the  judidoos  use  of 


figures  of  speech,  of  the  e&ect  of  n  ^ 
dioua  sentences  and  suitable  cadencea.M 
he  is  instructed  in  the  manipulation  of 
complex  constructions,  and  discovers 
the  force  of  the  gradation,  the  anti- 
thesis and  the  climax  :  in  short,  he  is 
easily  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  be- 
sides txpremreiiess,  language  may  have 
the  merit  of  btauh/. 

That  this  distinction  ia  a  superficial 
one  has  been  shown  with  great  ability 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
on  tbe  "Philosophy  of  Style."'  He 
there  traces  all  excellence  of  compo- 
sition to  two  principles — Economy  of 
the  Attention,  and  Economy  of  the 
Sensibility  of  the  recipient.  Assuming 
that  a  reader  can  have  at  his  command 
only  a  definite  amount  of  power  of 
attention,  it  is  clear  that  whatever 
part  of  this  is  employed  on  the  form 
of  a  composition  must  be  subtraetcd, 
and  leave  bo  much  the  less  to  be  occu- 
pied in  tbe  matter.  In  its  popular 
aspect  this  is  a  truth  familiar  to  all. 
If  any  author  ia  said  to  have  an  ob- 
scure style,  it  is  meant  that  his  form 
obstructs  his  matter — that  it  absorbs 
an  inordinate  amount  of  the  reader's 
attention.  If  ho  is  tedious,  it  is  be- 
cause his  language,  by  ita  monotony 
or  redundancy,  exhausts  our  energies, 
and  leaves  ua  correspondingly  defi- 
cient in  the  mental  vigour  to  be 
devoted  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  pushes  his  theory 
yet  further.  He  shows,  with  great 
ingenuity,  bow  various  ornaments  of 
style,  at  first  sight  most  remote  from 
mere  utility,  ai-e  in  reality  but  devioea 
of  language  which  subserve  the  same 
purpose  of  economising  attention. 
Thus  the  canon  which  prefers  words 
of  Hason  to  words  of  liitin  origin  is 
justified  by  the  gi-eater  familiarity 
of   the  former,  recalling   the   assooia^  j 

'  Esmi/a:  SeifJilific,  Folitieal,  and  Sptem 
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tions  of  childhood,  and  their  compara- 
tive brevity,  which  adds  to  their  force 
what   it    diminishes    from   the   effort 
required  to  recognise  them.     On  the 
other  hand,   the    occasional  effect   of 
polysyllabic  words    is    attributed   to 
their  associated  significance  :    for  the 
effort  involved  in  deciphering  or  using 
them,  by  hinting  at  a  corresponding 
weightiness    in    the    things    implied, 
gives  a  force  to  an  epithet  which  may 
do  for  a  sentence.     The  same  principle 
which  explains  the  rules  for  choice  of 
words  is  also  found  adequate  to  the 
solution  of  the  reasons  why  some  one 
order  of  words  is  more  effective  than 
another;    why   certain    sequences    of 
sentences    are     better    than    others ; 
what  are  the  respective  merits  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  style  ;  and  so  forth. 
Then  follows  an  analysis  of  the  various 
figures   of   speech — Metaphor,  Simile, 
and  the  like — in  which  their  amenable- 
ness  to  the  same  law  is  established  : 
and,  finally,  the   applicability  of   the 
theory,  even  to  the  complex  imagery 
of  the  poet,  is  exhibited  in  a  passage 
which  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
writer  not  to  quote  at  length  : — 

"  Passing:  on  to  a  more  complex  application 
of  the  doctrine  with  which  we  set  out.  it  must 
now  be  remarked  that  not  only  in  the  strac- 
ture  of  sentences,  and  the  use  of  figures  of 
speech,  may  economy  of  the  recipient's  mental 
energy  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  force  ;  but 
that  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the 
minor  images,  out  of  which  some  large  thought 
18  to  be  built  up,  we  may  trace  the  same  con- 
dition to  eflfect.  To  select  from  the  sentiment, 
scene,  or  event  described,  those  typical  ele- 
ments which  carry  many  others  along  with 
them  ;  and  so,  by  saying:  a  few  things,  but 
suggesting  many,  to  abridge  the  description ; 
is  the  secret  of  producing  a  vivid  impression. 
An  extract  from  Tennyson's  Mariana  will 
well  illustrate  this  : — 

*  All  day  within  the  dreamy  house 
The  door  upon  the  hinges  creaked, 
The  blue-fly  sung  in  the  pane,  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. ' 

The  several  circumstances  here  specified  bring 
with  them  many  appropriate  associations. 
Our  attention  is  rarely  drawn  by  the  >)iizzing 
of  a  fly  in  the  window,  save  when  everything 
is  still.  While  the  inmates  are  moving  about 
the  house,  mice  usually  keep  silence ;  and  it  is 
only  when  exiareme  quietness  reigns  that  they 


peep  from  their  retreats.  Hence  each  of  the 
facts  mentioned,  presupposing  numerous 
others,  calls  up  these  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness ;  and  revives  the  feeling  of  dull  soli- 
tude with  which  they  ai'e  connected  in  our 
experience.  Were  all  these  facts  detailed, 
instead  of  suggested,  the  attention  would  be 
so  frittered  away  that  little  impression  of 
dreariness  would  be  produced.  Similarly  in 
other  cases.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
thought  to  be  conveyed,  this  skilful  selection 
of  a  few  particulars  which  imply  the  rest  is  the 
key  to  success.  In  the  choice  of  competent 
ideas,  as  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  the  aim 
must  be  to  convey  the  greatest  quantity  of 
thoughts  with  the  smallest  quantity  of 
words."  ^ 

But  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  rest  con- 
tent with  deducing  what  may  be  called 
the  adventitious  charms  of  poetry  from 
this  principle ;  he  even  thinks  that  its 
distinctive  characteristic — the  restric- 
tions of  metre — may  be  explained  by 
the   same   law.     "The   pleasure,"  he 
says,  "which  its  measured  movement 
gives  us  is  ascribable  to  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  words  metrically 
arranged  can  be  recognised."  ^     Most 
people  will   be   startled   at   the   first 
sight  of    this  bold   dictum,  but  Mr. 
Spencer  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from 
the  logical  consequences  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  they   lead   to  more  than 
this. 

Any  one  who  has  attentively  read 
the  article,  or  even  the  brief  resume  of 
it  just  given,  will  have  seen  that  the 
theory  furnishes  a  canon  for  deter- 
mining, with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
which  of  two  styles  is  the  better.  To 
quote  again  :  "  The  relative  goodness 
of  any  two  modes  of  expressing  an 
idea  may  be  determined  by  observing 
which  requires  the  shortest  process  of 
thought  for  its  comprehension."  ^ 

Clearly,  then,  there  must,  in  every 
case,  be  some  form  of  expression  which 
is  absolutely  the  best ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ideal  style. 
Mr.  Spencer  accepts  the  conclusion, 
but  at  the  same  time  reminds  us  that 
style  must  vary  with  its  subject- 
matter. 

"The    perfect  writer   will   express 

^  Essays :  Scientific,  Political^  and  Sj^ccida" 
live.    Vol.  ii.     Essay  I.,  p.  34. 

2  Rid.  p.  39.  3  Hid.  p.  33. 


himself  as  Juiutis,  when  in  the  Joniiis 
frnme  oF  mind ;  'when  he  feels  as 
Lamb  felt,  will  use  a,  like  familiar 
Bpeech  ;  and  will  fall  into  the  rugged- 
nesfl  of  Carlyle  when  in  a  Oarlylean 

The  reaeDvation  is  a  proper  one,  and 
with  it  the  argument  seema  anim peach- 
able.  Yet  when  Mr.  Spencer  throws 
the  conclusion  into  the  form  of  an 
epigram,  and  tella  ua  that  "  to  have 
a  specific  atyle  is  to  be  poor  in  speech,"  - 
he  makes  the  utmost  possible  demand 
upon  our  loyalty  to  esact  reasoning. 
like  Adeimantus  in  the  Republic,  we 
are  "  confounded  by  this  novel  kind 
of  draughtsplaying,  played  with  word.s 
for  eouutera." 

Eat  if  the  foregoing  theory  he  care- 
fully reviewed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
throughout  it  the  treatment  is  what 
may  be  described  as  objective  rather 
than  subjective.  Or,  to  avoid  words  in 
which  there  is  a  degree  of  ambiguity, 
the  definite  product  language  is  more 
or  less  isolated  from  the  agency  nsing 
it,  and  viewed  more  in  relation  to  the 
reader's  than  the  writer's  mind.  But 
there  is  another  aspect  of  the  relation, 
which  cannot  be  left  out  without  pro- 
ducing a  result  which  must  be  one- 
sided and  may  be  inaccurate.  The 
following  pages  will  be  an  attempt  to 
supply  this  omission  by  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  various  devices  of 
language,  regarded  as  the  outcome  of 
the  mind  that  employs  them. 

That  "  to  have  a  specific  style  is  to 
be  poor  in  speech "  has  not  been  im- 
plied in  the  judgments  which  the 
world  has  from  time  to  time  passed 
upon  its  greatest  writers.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
much  in  proportion  as  an  author  has 
reached  a  high  eminence  in  his  ai-t 
there  has  been  found  in  his  produc- 
tions a  corresponding  tendency  to  an 
individuality  of  expression.  Is  it  not 
a  common  complaint  agtunst  inferior 
artists,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  in 
painting  or  music,  that  their  compo- 
sitions lack  character  and  originality  1 


TTniformity  is  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  mediocrity,  while  the  work  of 
genius  is  at  once  recognised  and  at- 
tributed to  the  origin  whose  impress 
it  bears.  And  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  "  style.''  i-  Various  tricks  of  voice, 
gesture,  and  dress  are  associated  by 
every  one  with  his  friends,  glimpses  of 
the  hidden  self  being  granted  in  such 
ha  If -unnoticed  revelations.  The  chief 
value,  indeed,  of  such  peculiarities 
rests  in  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
monly unknown  to  the  man  himself. 
For  all  of  us,  even  the  most  sincere, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  actors  in  our 
intercourse  with  others,  and  play  a 
part  that  has  been  self -assigned,  often 
without  due  pondering  of  the  player's 
power.  Natm'e,  however,  peeps  out 
in  countless  little  traits  of  character, 
which  find  their  expression  in  language, 
habit,  and  even  in  movements.  By 
what  subtle  union  such  tricks  of  man- 
ner are  linked  with  what  Dr,  Johnson 
has  called  "  the  anfractuositjes  of  the 
human  mind,"  is  a  curious  and  intricate 
question,  but  no  one  will  doubt  the 
fact  of  the  connection,  "  That's 
father  I  "  cries  the  child  as  she  hears 
the  well-known  footfall  in  the  hall ; 
"How  like  the  man  I  "  we  esclaim 
when  some  characteristic  remark  is 
reported  to  us.  Spitfl  of  the  progress 
in  complexity  from  a  sound  to  a  senti- 
ment, each  obeys  the  same  law ;  and 
the  connection  between  the  footfall 
and  the  foot,  between  the  speech  and 
the  mind  that  conceived  it,  is  one  and 
the  same.  * 

Let  ns  follow  out  the  thought  a 
little  further.  Not  only,  to  put  the 
fact  in  its  poptdar  aspect,  has  every 
one  his  peculiarities  ;  but  there  are 
degrees  of  peculiarity  accompanying 
degrees  of  individuality ;  as  a  man 
deviates  in  character  from  the  type 
ordinarily  met  with,  so  ai-e  his  liabiU 
singular  to  himself,  till  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  personality  is  re- 
markable, and  the  behaviour  eccen- 
tric. Where  such  manners  ai*  perfectly 
unaffected  they  are  a  refiection  of  a 
self  that  stands  alone  among  many,  so 
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that  the  common  dictum,  that  genius 
is  eccentric,  has  a  philosophical  foun- 
dation. There  is  no  need  to  linger  on 
the  numerous  and  tolerably  obvious  re- 
servations which  make  it  impossible 
to  convert  the  proposition,  in  other 
words,  to  infer  unusual  power  from 
singularity  ;  the  broad  fact  remains 
that  where  there  is  that  marked 
originality  called  genius,  it  is  an 
originality  not  of  thought,  emotion,  or 
pursuits,  but  of  the  man. 

The  application  of  this  to  literary 
style  is  easy,  and  will  be  found  to  lead 
to  some  interesting  results. 

In  its  powers  of  direct   expression, 
language    is    tolerably    efficient,  and 
were    there   nothing   but  facts,  con- 
sidered  objectively,  to  be  conveyed, 
even  a  simpler  vehicle  would  suffice. 
Swift,  in  one  of  the  most  humorous 
passages  of  Gulliver^ s  Travels,  describes 
a  set   of  philosophers,  who,  disdaining 
language  as  the  ordinary  means  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts,  prefeiTed  to 
carry  with  them  a  pack  of  the  things 
most  commonly  referred  to  in  every- 
day parlance,  by  the  dexterous  mani- 
pulation  of   which  they  contrived  to 
carry   on   long   conversations.      Now 
this  represents,   with    the    necessary 
freedom  of    caricature,   a  real   truth 
with  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  dis- 
course.    In  any  written  composition, 
the  less    the  author's   personality  is 
involved    in  the  matter    treated,  the 
simpler  the   language  which  suffices. 
The   extreme  form   of   this  truth  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Algebra,  where 
the   discourse   is,    so    to  speak,   per- 
fectly dispassionate,  and  the  symbol- 
ism perfectly  adequate.    Similarly,  the 
language   employed  in    mathematical 
proof  is  found  adequate  in  proportion 
as  the  statements  are  purely  objective. 
As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  literary 
composition   the  author's   personality 
creeps  in,  and  brings  with  it  a  corre- 
sponding complexity  of  language,  not 
merely  the  complexity  of  structm^e  of 
sentences,  but  of  choice  of  words,  use 
of  figures  of  speech,  and  all  the  refine  • 
ments  of  elaborate  writing.    It  is  true 
that  much  more  than  this  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  the  subjects 
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themselves  are  infinitely  more  complex 
as  the  scale  is  ascended,  the  distinctions 
are  more  delicate,  the  contrasts  present 
more  sides  to  view,  the  gradations  are 
subtler.  But  is  not  this  a  corollary 
from  the  main  principle  %  Is  it  not 
because  we  are  then  dealing  either 
with  facts  of  our  own  or  the  general 
consciousness;  with  ideas,  emotions, 
desires,  and  so  forth;  or  at  any  rate  with 
external  facts  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  interested  and  question- 
ing observer,  that  there  is  this  increase 
in  complexity,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 
crease in  adequacy  of  language  ? 

But  this  idea  admits  of  yet  further 
development.        The    facts    perfectly 
expressed     in     algebraical      symbols 
receive  a  nearly  perfect  expression  in- 
mathematical   language.      The  termi- 
nology    of     science    is    found     very 
tolerably  sufficient,  if  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  mostly  where  expository  and 
descriptive.     In  history  and  biography 
what  we  may  call  the   subjective  ele- 
ment is  strong,  and  there  we  find  all 
the  refinements  of  composition.    These 
express,  not  only  facts  and  aspects  of 
facts,  not  only  are  there   delicate  im- 
plications of  expression,  embodied  in 
all  the  recognised  figures  of  rhetoric,, 
the  trope, the  simile, and  the  metaphor; 
but  there  are  the  glimpses  at  the  very 
self  of  the  author  which  lurks  in  un- 
conscious tricks  of  diction  and  turns 
of  thought,  and  emerges  in  epithets,  in 
repetitions,  and  in  phrases.     In  poetry 
the  author  reigns  supreme,  and  there 
too  the  imperfection  of   language  is 
most  manifest.     In  a  very  fine  passage 
every  word  is  charged  with  meaning 
and  riveted  to  its  place,  in  fact  the 
vehicle  is  strained  to  its   utmost  to^ 
bear  the  load  imposed  upon  it.    Hence 
Coleridge's   well-known   definition   of 
poetry  as  "  the  best  words  in  the  best 
order."     Meanwhile  the  personality  of 
the  Poet  pervades  every  line  of  every 
poem,  a  hardly  recognised  but  unfail- 
ing pi'esence.  He  colours  each  picture, 
and  is  a  spectator  at  every  scene  ;  he 
is  beside  Ulysses    in    the   island  of 
Calypso;  with  him  he  witnesses  the 
death  of  Argus  and  the  insolence  of 
the  suitors ;  he  shares  the  recognitioH 
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at  Penelope  and  the  weloome  to  home  ; 
and  when  diro  retribution  seiaeB  the 
naurpers  he  looks  upon  their  fall. 

Not  that  this  personality  is  directly 
obtruded  upon  the  hearer's  notice ;  in 
the  instance  of  Homer,  it  is  markedly 
withdrawn,  the  charactera  speak  of 
themselveB,',the  deseriptioos  are  meant 
to  serve  no  moral  end.  But  what  is 
never  brought  before  us  aa  an  avowed 
element  in  the  composition  is  every- 
where present  in  the  form  of  the 
narrative,- — we  never  hear  the  accents 
of  the  voice,  though  we  are  always 
listening  to  its  tones.  Take  as  an 
illustration  of  this  a  passage  of  pure 
description  from  the  Odyssey ; — 

*<r,\apo[(Mi;    iiiya    naiero,   niKoBi 
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JolQ/MWJi''  5  S  irSoy  ooiBiaoiw'  mrl  wXff, 
iirriv  ('?roiyo|i(pii  ypvatln  KcpiciS'  vipatviv. 
S\n  fie  imios  afulii  ntijniiut  TifKtSoo'tTa, 
lAiiSpii  t'  o(y(ip"S  "  'ol  fu«8ijt  anrdpiira-as. 
tvSa  Ai  T  SpviSet  TawfTiTrrepoi  fvpa^avTO, 
mc&ir^t  t'  ifiRKir  n  naiiyXaiTirol  n  KofiWKU 
,  T!i<Tim  Baiuiiraia  Ipya  iitiufKtv. 
V  ai/rov  TfTajnioTo  n-fjji  imtiovi  yka^vpmo 
fpis  jjfiiiara,  i-ffl^Xn  Si  orniJiiiXpffiv' 
01  ai^irjs  wlovptt  piov  vSan  Xeufto-, 
'lot  iDlA^Xojv  TtrpitniuHu  cuVXuBw  nXX7. 
afl^  Sf  Xct/iu^f^  fuDiOKoi  Tab  Tfbf  ireXivvv 
miKtov  (I'fti  k'  iTrfua  tai  aOaitSTic  etji  (ireX- 


pi  ^An  analyais  of  this  passage  which 
;piHiits  out  its  beauties  will  be  found 
oIbo  to  draw  attention  pi'eoisely  to 
those  parts  where  the  author's  presence 
is  latent.  The  smell  of  the  cedar 
and  the  voice  of  the  divine  songstress 
accompanying  the  miisio  of  her  loom, 
are,  by  the  epithets  ■'  fragrant "  and 

flwiBot''  made  part  of  the  real  or 
tnagined    experience     of     the    poet ; 

"  "  3  the  word  hnixof^y)  suggests, 
just  suggests,  glimpses  that  he 
liatches  of  her  form  as  she  moves  at 
■ork  within  the  cave.  Then  he 
doscribes  the  wood  that  shades  her 
abode,  implying,  by  an  epithet,  how 
that  tno  appeals  to  another  sense, 
joining  with  the  incense  that  hums 
close  by  in  a  mistm-e  of  pleasant 
4i4sU«,  -Afisij^T  feature  i'    '   '      ' 


there  are    birds    harbouring    in  tlu» 

branches,  and  the  word  liivaiovTv  that 
desciibes  this,  by  an  implied  compari- 
son with  the  sleeping- chambers  of 
man,  shows  a  sort  of  tender  waj'  of 
looking  at  nature.  It  is  more  than  if 
it  were  merely  said,  '■  there  were  birds 
in  the  branches."  Again,  the  allusion 
to  the  sea  in  the  words  rpotVre  flaXa'o- 
Tin  ipya  /icii/iXc'-  is  a  direct  reflection 
of  the  poet's,  in  no  way  forming 
part  of  a  description  merely  meant 
to  call  up  an  actual  scene,  in- 
stead of  a  particular  way  of  look- 
ing at  a  scene.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  words  that  desmbe  the  vine, 
bending  with  its  burden  of  ripe 
clusters,  of  the  labyrinth  of  ati-eams, 
and  the  patches  of  violet  and  parsley 
round  them :  the  accompanying  ad- 
jectives draw  attention  to  beaoties  the 
poet  has  noticed,  and  wishes  us  to 
notice  as  well.  There  is  hai-dly  need 
to  point  out  how  the  words  with  which 
the  whole  concludes  are  but  an  ex- 
clamation of  wonder  and  admiration 
on  the  part  of  the  poet  at  the  scene  he 
has  called  np. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  besides  the 
selection  of  these  various  elements 
there  is  the  mode  ot  their  combination 
into  a  definite  jacture,  the  order  in 
which  the  images  follow  one  another, 
and  the  gradation  and  transition  of 
ideas  which  are  all  part  of  the  art, 
that  is,  of  the  mind— of  the  self—cS 
the  author.  At  a  distance  the  senses 
of  sight  and  smell  are  first  cai^ht  by 
the  glimmer  of  the  fire  and  the  fra- 
grance of  what  is  burning  in  it ;  aa 
Hermes  approaches  he  hears  the  sousad 
of  the  goddess  singing  at  her  work ; 
coming  still  closer,  he  has  leisure  to 
mark  the  minute  details  of  the  soene, 
the  cavern,  the  grove,  and  the  vine ; 
while  the  words  dOa'fards  irip  in  the 
conclading  lines  leave  him  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Now  this  may  sound  like  hyper- 
criticism,  and  it  would  behypercriticism 
if  it  were  meant  that  all  these  points 
were  before  the  mind  of  the  poet, 
forming  part  of  an  intentional  study 
of  eSect.  On  the  contrary,  the  impli- 
ofttivn  ia  the  direct  ravecee.     lt.4^ 
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because  Homer  was  such  or  such  a 
man,  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  what  he  saw  after  a 
certain  fashion  of  his  own,  that  when 
he  set  himself  to  compose  poetry  he 
composed  it  as  he  did.  Hence  there 
is  a  deep  meaning  in  the  saying  of 
Milton,  that  he  who  would  write  good 
poetry  must  make  his  life  a  poem.  It 
is  by  virtus  of  a  thousand  minute 
traits  of  character,  the  gradual  deposit 
of  life'sexperiences,  thatany  one  speaks, 
writes,  even  walks  and  moves,  as  we 
see  him  do.  For  there  must  be  some 
reason  why,  if  two  men  set  about  de- 
scribing a  scene,  or  giving  even  a 
plain,  unvarnished  account  of  some 
event,  the  mode  of  their  narration 
differs,  differs,  too,  in  such  a  way  that 
each  can  be  ascribed  to  its  author,  as 
we  say,  by  internal  evidence,  that  is, 
by  its  style.  While,  then,  no  better 
explanation  appears,  that  theory  of 
style  may  perhaps  be  provisionally 
accepted  which  identifies  it  with 
character  —  with  unconscious  revela^ 
tions  of  the  hidden  self. 

This  conclusion  needs  a  little  further 
elaboration  before  it  is  compared  with 
that  view  of  what  is  called  the  philosophy 
of  style,  which  resolves  all  the  devices 
of  composition  into  schemes  for  econo- 
mising the  reader's  attention.  It  is 
necessary  to  point  out,  and  this  may 
be  done  briefly,  how  not  only  is  style 
generally  the  impress  of  the  author's 
self,  but  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  distinctive  features  of 
any  particular  passage  and  the  points 
at  which,  in  the  manner  just  indicated, 
the  writer's  personality  glides  into 
the  discourse.  This  is  not  difficult,  if 
what  has  been  already  said  be  accepted. 
What  indeed  is  meant  by  saying  that 
an  author  is  best  where  his  writing  is 
most  natui'al  ? 

Is  it  not  implied  that  the  happiest 
touches  are  those  which  are  original—^ 
that  those  phrases  and  expressions  are 
most  welcome  to  the  reader  which  set 
the  matter  they  convey  in  a  new  light 
— and  that  the  light  in  which  the  writer 
himself  sees  it?  If  the  foregoing 
passage  from  the  Odj/sset/  be  reviewed 
it  will  be  found  that  its  beauties  are 


coincident  with  the  parts  where  the 
presence  of  the  poet  seems  to  be  hinted, 
and  this  is  equally  true,  though  not 
equally  discernible  in  all  writing  that 
is  at  all  elaborate. 

Now,  how  does  all  this  square  with 
the  dictum  that  "to  have  a  specific  style 
is  to  be  poor  in  speech  V*     It  will  not 
at  first  sight   appear  so  very  incom- 
patible.    In  a  certain  sense,  style  at 
all  owes  its  existence   to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  vehicle  of  thought.  Were 
language  a  perfectly  adequate  means  of 
embodying  ideas,  what  is  now  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  mode  of  statement 
would  be  found  directly  declared   in 
the  statement  itself.  For  the  countless 
devices  of  language,  the  gestures  and 
tones  of   discourse,  the  thousand  rhe- 
torical figures  of  written  composition, 
are  really  one  and  all  simple  propo- 
sitions not  capable  of  exact  expression 
in  the  body  of   the  narrative.     They 
are  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  pic- 
tm^e,    or    perhaps     rather    the    finer 
touches,  which  are  to  tickle  the  im- 
agination   of    the    reader,   with   sug- 
gested beauties.     And  it  is  exactly  in 
these   refinements  of  expression  that 
the  deepest  meaning  of  any  author,  in 
other  words,  his  self  resides.     There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the   reflection 
that  we  walk  this  world  half  hidden 
from  one  another,  a  constant  struggle 
going  on  to  make  known  the  thoughts, 
beliefs,  and  aspirations  of  the  real  but 
pai*tly  imprisoned  being,  which  never 
can  be  known  exactly  as  they  are  to 
any  but  the  mind  that  conceives  them. 
Like   savages,  we    speak    mostly    by 
signs,  which  serve  us  well  enough,  but 
leave   much   uncommunicated.      It  is 
well,  however,  that  this  imperfection  is 
an  imperfection  that  produces  beauty, 
that  the  grating  of  the  machine  is  not 
harsh,  but    musical.       Mr.    Herbert 
Spencer  is  successful  in  showing  that 
the   various   devices  of   language   do 
serve  to  the  economy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  and  that  beauties  of  style 
are  beauties  partly  because  they  effect 
this  end.     But  he   has   not  raised  a 
question  which  seems  closely  akin  to 
the  subject.     Why  is  it  needful  to  have 
recourse   to  these   expedients   at  all. 
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and  why  is  there  an  infinite  variety 
in  every  man's  use  of  them?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  seems  to 
give  an  insight  into  a  higher  law,  to 
which  Mr.  Spencer's  principle  stands 
rather  as  an  empirical  generalisation. 
It  is  this  : — that  each  man's  inmost 
nature  is  a  secret  to  all  but  himself — 
and  that  a  secret  which  in  no  two 
cases  is  the  same.  Every  attempt  to 
communicate  it  partly  fails,  and  so 
language  is  full  of  compromises  and 
expedients ;  each  nature  to  be  revealed 
is  different,  and  so  there  is  a  countless 
variety  of  styles.  This  then  is  not 
due  to  poverty  of  speech,  rather  it  is 
due  to  multiplicity  of  individualities, 
each  speaking  its  own  language  and 
telling  its  own  tale. 

The  ideal  style,  then,  is  for  an  ideal 
being,  but  for  an  ideal  being  who  is  to 
be  without  personality.     The  perfect 
writer  may  write,   now  like  Junius, 
now  like  Lamb,  now  like  Carlyle,  but 
like  himself  he  can  never  write.     He 
cannot,  as  we  say,  express  himself.     A 
significant  phrase,  for  after  all  it  is 
when  a  man,  as  far  as  he  can,  expresses 
himself,    that    his    communication   is 
most  worth  having.      It  is  the  one 
thing   of    which   he   certainly    knows 
something,  where  he  can  indeed  speak 
with  authority.      It  is  not   so  much 
what  a  man  knows,  as  how  he  knows 
it,   not  so   much  the    extent  as   the 
quality  of  his  information,  that  gains 
him  a  right  to  be  heard.     Originality 
is  far  oftener  originality  of  expression 
than  idea,  a  fresh  aspect  of  something 
old,  not  a  discovery  of  something  new. 
And  so  there  starts  up  here  an  answer 
to  the  difficulties  encountered  at  the 
outset,  "Why  men  are  influenced  by 
language    at    least    as    much   as   by 
ideas ;  "  and  "Why  power  of  expression 
is  intimately  associated  with  mental 
grasp  generally."     Partly,  no  doubt, 
because  in  langmage  resides  the  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker  or  writer,  and 
men  are  influenced  by  personality — 
but  far  more  for  another  reason.    The 
highest  form  of  ability  is  something 
which  pervades  the  whole  being ;  it  is 
not  restricted  to  an  intellect  preter- 


naturally  acute,  to  vividness  of  imagi- 
nation, or  fineness  of  feeling ;  but  it 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  nature — of  a 
selfy  which  is  really  great.  And  it 
has  been  seen  that  it  is  in  expression, 
or  style,  that  the  self  of  the  author  is 
to  be  sought.  That,  then,  is  a  true 
instinct  which  so  intimately  associates 
power  of  expression  with  power  of 
character  generally.  Of  this  power, 
too,  the  distinguishing  feature  |is  its 
individuality.  Just  as  in  animal  life 
the  ascent  of  the  scale  of  creation  is  a 
process  of  differentiation  of  functions ; 
just  as  a  higher  form  of  life  is  marked 
off  from  a  lower  form  by  greater 
speciality  of  shape,  by  powers  more 
accurately  defined,  by  habits  more 
peculiarly  its  own ;  so  in  the  compari- 
son of  man  with  man,  something  simi> 
lar  to  this  law  is  traceable,  pointing* 
out  that  the  ^superiority  of  genius  in 
degree  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  its 
difference  in  kind. 

Thus  nature  seems   to  speak  in  a 
continued  protest  against  uniformity, 
by  a  thousand  analogies  insisting  upon 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. And  the  critical  verdict  which 
pronounces  that  writing  best  which  is 
the  most  natural  can  be  affiliated  to 
as  wide  a  law  as  this.     Whether  or  no 
it  be  thought  that  each  man  is  pnt 
into  the  world  the  possessor  of  some 
particular  truth,   which   his  acta  or 
words  can  set  before  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the 
inevitable  speciality  of  each  man's  ex- 
periences must  present  things  to  him 
in  an  aspect  which  can  be  exactly  the 
same  for  no  other.     There  are  no  real 
doubles  in  the  world,  no  such  thing  as 
identity  in  constitution  and  circum- 
stances.  While,  then,  this  is  so,  there 
is  a  significance  in  style,  a  value  in  th^ 
unconscious   self -revelations  of   traits 
of  personality.    However  a  man  may 
fail  of  the  object  he  sets  before  him  in 
what  he  does  or  says,  yet  if  there  has 
been  in  him  that  conscientious  fidelity 
to  his  purpose,  which  is  but  an  attempt 
to  express  himself,  his  work  will  not 
have  been  wasted,  though  its  direct 
worth  be  unimportant. 

T.  H.  Wright. 
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"When  Livingstone  was   driven  from 
Kolobeng,   the  missionary  station   in 
the  Bechuana  country,  by  the  Boers, 
in  1852,  his  house  plundered  and  all 
his  belongings    destroyed  or   carried 
off,   it  was   little    dreamed    that    in 
sending  him   homeless   with  his  face 
to    the    north,    the    first    step    was 
taken  towards   opening  up  the  vast 
continent  beyond.     Yet  so  it  proved. 
By   successive    geographical    explora- 
tions, continued  through  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  mys- 
tery of    all    ages    was   solved.      The 
sources  of  the  Nile  were  discovered, 
with  the  great    lakes   their  feeders, 
while  the  Congo,  fed  by  another  group 
of  great  lakes  a  little  further  south,  has 
been  traced  through  its  whole  course 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  the  great  Mission- 
ary himself  records  in  the  preface  to 
his  first  Journals y  "  the  Boers  resolved 
to  shut  up  the  interior  and  I  deter- 
mined to  open  the   country,  and   we 
fihall  see  who  have  been  most  success- 
ful— they  or  I."     He  may  well  have 
felt  in  after  years,  with  some  touch  of 
pride,  that  an  overruling  power  had  by 
his  humble  instrumentality  turned  the 
fihort-sighted  malevolence  of  the  Boers 
into  a  means  of  attaining  the  very  end 
they  most  desired  to  prevent.     In  de- 
stroying   a    civilising    and    Christian 
mission,  they  set  free  the  Missionary 
who  was  destined,  alone  and  defence- 
less, to  brave  successfully  the  dangers 
of  the  Kalahari  desert — the  forest  and 
the  jungle  with  their  wild  beasts,  and 
still  more  savage  tribes  of  natives, — 
and  only  end  his  life  when  a  chosen  band 
of  kindred  spirits  had  followed  his  ex- 
ample in  generous  emulation.      Not 
indeed  until  these  had  revealed  to  the 
world  the  hidden  sources  of  the  great 
Egyptian  river,  with  a  vast  system  of 


inland  seas  and  lakes,  and  another 
was  in  the  field  where  he  spent  his 
last  breath,  ready  to  complete  his 
glorious  mission  by  solving  the  re- 
maining problem  of  African  geo- 
graphy. Stanley's  latest  achievements, 
identifying  the  Lualaba  and  Congo  as 
one  river,  and  tracing  it  in  a  course  of 
more  than  1,400  miles  through  the 
equatorial  regions  to  the  Atlantic,  has 
crowned  the  work  of  so  many  illustri- 
ous travellers  and  scientific  explorers, 
and  fully  realised  the  hope  which  so 
long  sustained  the  failing  strength  and 
health  of  Livingstone  in  his  latest 
journeyings.  He  was  not  destined  to 
succeed  lumself,  but  to  him  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  led  the  way  so 
soon  to  be  followed  by  others  younger 
and  stronger,  for  whom  that  future 
glory  was  reserved. 

Ajs  we  look  over  the  muster-roll,  and 
those  who  formed  this  heroic  band 
pass  one  by  one  before  the  mental 
vision,  headed  by  the  veteran  martyr 
and  missionary  himself,  and  in  the 
foremost  rank  Burton,  Speke,  and 
Grant,  by  whom  the  gi-eat  lakes  and 
"the  mystic  fountains  of  the  Nile" 
were  unveiled ;  Baker  and  Gordon  fol- 
lowing close,  with  the  "White  Nile  and 
Albert  Nyanza  emblazoned  as  the 
trophies  of  their  prowess;  Cameron, 
who  spanned  Africa  in  his  stride ;  and 
Stanley,  with  the  tribute  of  the  Congo 
in  its  vast  sweep  to  the  Atlantic  in  his 
hand — it  seems  more  like  a  dream  than 
sober  reality  that  such  achievements 
have  been  crowded  into  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  be  the  work  of  a 
single  generation.  Yet  so  it  is ;  and 
if  a  feeling  of  doubt  or  incredulity 
should  arise  in  any  mind  as  to  the 
vastness  of  the  labour  bestowed,  and 
the  distances  traversed  through  pre- 
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vioosly  imtnown  regions,  both  north 
and  soatb  of  the  equator,  within  thftt 
brief  period,  by  adventuroaa  explorers 
at  the  hazu'd  of  their  lives,  a.  glance 
at  the  map  recently  issued  by  the 
Exploration  Committee  of  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society  will  suffice  to 
dispel  any  lingering  scepticism.  On 
this  sketch-map  all  the  variotia  routes 
taken  by  African  travellers,  singly  or 
in  expeditions,  have  been  carefully 
marked  in  broad  red  lines.  The  effect 
ia  rathei-  that  of  a  railway  map  of  a 
civilised  country  in  Europe,  with  its 
many  intersecting  lines  proceeding 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  than 
the  itinerary  of  routes  taken  by  hardy 
explorers  across  Tast  r^ons  of  that 
lefra  iitcj<jitita  of  which  Dean  Swift 
wrote  in  the  last  eenturj' — 

"  Qeographere  in  Afric  Bia]is 
With  ev*^  pictures  fill  tbeir  gaps, 
And  o'er  unintialiitoble  ilonns 
Plai»  elephaota  fur  wsht  nf  towns." 

Nor  was  the  accusation  wholly  un- 
fonnded.  The  ancients  apparently 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  equatorial 
and  Central  Africa  beyond  some  re- 
ports and  traditions  of  grent  inland 
lakes,  recorded  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
second  century.  In  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  we  know  from  Herodotus 
that  the  mlers  of  ^E^ypt  and  Ethiopia 
desired  in  vain  to  discover  the  sources 
oftbeNile.  Theaecretaryof Minervain 
the  city  of  Saia  bad  merely  a  fable  to  re- 
late about "  two  hills  with  ecnical  tops, 
Oophi  and  Mophi,  between  which," 
he  said,  "  are  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile,  fountains  which  it  is  impossible 
to  fatbom ;  half  the  water  runs  north- 
wiu'd  into  Egypt,  hidf  to  the  south 
towards  Ethiopia."  Diodoms  Siculus, 
much  later,  could  get  no  better  infor 
nintion  from  the  learned  paieets  at 
Memphis.  Neither  Phceniciasa,  Greeks, 
nor  Bomans,  when  the  lattw  held  sway 
inEgypt,  knew  anything  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  beyond  a  few  unreliable 
reports  of  slaves,  brought  from  nn- 
known  regions.  Nero  sent  an  esplor- 
ing  espedition  up  the  Nile,  which  got 
no  further  than  Khartoum,      It  was 


not  until  the  Arabs,  and  aft«r  them 
the  Turks  came  on  the  scene,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  camel  enabled  the 
Arab  traders  to  traverse  the  (ii-eat 
Sahara  and  penetrate  to  the  Soudan 
with  their  caravans,  that  more  positive 
knowledge  was  obtained.  Some  settled 
on  the  Niger,  others  wandered  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  while  adven- 
turers among  them  often  established 
their  rule  over  native  tribes  and  their 
chiefs.  Down  the  eastern  coast  as  far 
as  Zanzibar  they  foanded  royal  dynatt- 
ties  still  extant.  They  no  doubt  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  Africa  and 
along  the  two  otMists,  as  far  as  Senegal 
and  Gambia  on  tbe  weiit,  and  to  Sofal& 
on  the  east,  and  planted  coIomss  »t 
Mombas,  Melinda,  and  other  places. 
It  was  from  the  Arab  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  from  the  Portuguese  tA 
a  later  date  on  the  west  coast — tette 
Dnarte  Lopez's  map  in  Figafelta's 
'■  Conffo  ". — that  Europe  derived  all 
the  information  as  to  tbe  interior  and 
great  inland  lakes,  some  of  which 
found  a  place  in  the  maps  of  the 
eleventh  and  tirelfth  oentni'ies.  But 
even  this  was  lost  in  the  succeeding 
ages,  and  it  wa«  not  nntil  the-  great 
maritime  discoveries  of  tbe  Portagaeae 
in  tbe  lifteenth  century,  tliat  Africa 
beyond  the  Mediterrauetin  littoral 
assumed  any  importance.  "When  it 
ceased  to  be  the  granary  of  Italy, 
and  WHS  covered  by  tbe  Pasbaliks 
of  Turkey,  it  lost  all  its  value.  Bat 
the  discoveries  of  tbe  Poctugnece 
along  the  west  coast,  under  Prince 
Henry,  first  ■  led  to  the  importation 
of  slaves  to  Europe,  and  subsequently, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  New 
"World  and  the  West  Indies,  to  tlie 
slave-trade  on  a  vast  scale  for  t^e 
labour  market  there.  As  far  as 
history  goes  back  the  cui'se  of  Noob 
on  Ham  and  bis  descendants  senns 
to  have  received  a  literal  fullilment 
in  the  African  race.  They  not  only 
have  supplied  slaves  to  the  deRcend- 
ants  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  but  have 
enslaved  each  other,  and  become  the 
"servants  of  servants,"— for  some  are 
even  slaves  to  slaves  in  their  own  land. 
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Their  transportation  to  the  western 
hemisphere  did  not  create  slavery  in 
Africa,  but  it  added  all  the  horrors  of 
the  "  middle  passage" — in  which  every 
iniquity  cuhmnated. 

For  the  next  three  centuries  Africa 
became  the ;  slave  preserve  of  the 
"West,  and  supplied  the  labour  for  the 
American  and  West  Indian  tropic  plan- 
tations. It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  12,000,000  were  exported 
in  that  period.  How  many  perished  in 
the  capture  and  with  unspeakable  suffer- 
ings endured  in  the  middle  passage^ 
who  can  estimate?  If  Livingstone's 
experience  may  be  trusted,  he  believed 
that  ten  were  slain,  or  died  in  the 
journey  to  the  coast  for  every  one 
shipped !  In  1845  evidence  was  given 
to  a  Parliamentaiy  Committee  on 
the  Slave  Trade  that,  exclusive  of 
any  slave  trade  on  the  West  Coast, 
25,000  were  annually  shipped  from 
the  East  Coast  into  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Central  Asia.  How  many  in  ad- 
dition were  transported  down  the  Nile 
to  Egypt  and  thence  to  Turkey  it  is 
difficiilt  to  estimate.  It  may  well  have 
been  said  therefore  that  Africa  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  "  one  of  the 
great  labour-producing  countries  of 
the  world."  Under  happier  influences 
it  might  still  perform  that  office  by 
the  free  cultivation  of  the  African  soil, 
and  supply  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and 
every  tropical  product,  as  much  as 
the  world  could  take.  In  the  mean- 
time there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
such  a  consummation  is  neither  im- 
possible nor  far  distant.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  geography, 
resources,  and  climate  of  Central 
Africa,  whidi  has  been  so  largely 
increased  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  revealed  the  vast  capabilities  both 
of  the  soil  and  the  people.  All  Europe 
is  alive  to  the  possible  future  which  is 
opening  for  Africa,  and  every  nation 
is  in  movement  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity of  claiming  its  share  in 
a  good  work  and  a  new  market  for 
its  merchants.  Great  Britain  alone, 
so  long  in  the  foremost  rank  in  all 
that  concerned  the  suppression  of  the 


slave  trade  and  the  exploration  of  the 
continent,  hangs  back  as  if  indifferent. 
But  it  cannot  be  so  in  reality.  Nor 
is  it  true  in  any  sense  of  the  govern- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be  with  regard 
to  the  public.  In  proof  of  this  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  within  the 
last  month  a  convention  with  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  has  been  signed, 
provisionally  defining  the  limit  of 
Egyptian  territory  on  the  East  Coast 
at  ka^  Hafouny  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  slave  trade  within  such  line.  A 
previous-  convention  of  a  similar 
kind  entered  into  with  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  takes  the  coast  from  the 
point  at  which  the  Egyptian  border 
now  ceases  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  long  coast-line  claimed,  but 
only  partially  occupied,  by  the  Portu- 
guese. We  must  hope  that  if  to  Portu- 
gal belongs  the  unenviable  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  of  European 
States  to  commence  the  slave  trade  on 
the  West  Coast,  she  will  all  the  more 
carefully  avoid  the  odium  of  being  the 
last  to  abandon  it.  And  in  that  case 
the  whole  coast-line  of  Africa  may  now 
be  considered  closed  to  the  most  des- 
perate or  daring  of  the  slave- dealers. 
These  are  results  which  geogi^aphers  and 
statesmen  may  alike  rejoice  in  as  their 
joint  work,  and  worthy  of  both.  These 
conventions  are  the  crowning  acts  of 
a  policy  endorsed  by  all  the  great 
Western  Powers  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  so  far  back  as  1815.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  there  assembled 
signed  the  ever-memorable  declara- 
tion that  the  slave  ^Hraffic  is  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  universal  morality" — that  *'the 
public  voice  in  all  civilised  countries 
calls  aloud  for  its  suppression" — and 
that  it  was  "the  wish  of  their  sove- 
reigns to  put  an  end  to  a  scourge 
which  desolates  Africa,  degrades 
Europe,  and  afflicts  humanity."  Great 
Britain,  at  a  cost  of  20,000,000^.  paid 
in  compensation  to  the  slave-owners  in 
the  West  Indies,  had  abolished  slavery 
in  her  own  dominions,  in  1807 ;  but 
to  obtain  the  general  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  other  Great  Powers 
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of  Europe,  was  a  Tictory  over  chartered 
injustice  and  wi-ong,  and  an  impoising 
aj-ray  of  vested  interests,  often  more 
difficult  to  overcome  thiui  armies  id  the 
field. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a 
victory  would  never  have  been  won, 
had  the  state  of  ignorance  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  great  continent  and  the 
condition  of  its  people,  which  existed 
(town  to  nearly  the  end  of  last 
century,  continued.  To  Mungo  Park, 
Houghton,  Homeman,  the  Ijmdere, 
and  many  more  of  the  earlier  ex- 
plorers, ia  due  the  tirst  impulse  in  this 
dii-ection.  The  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion that  prevailed  as  to  the  inteiior 
of  Africa  was  such,  that  ia  1788  a  few 
learned  and  scientific  men  were  led  to 
form  a  society,  styled  the  African  Asso- 
ciation, for  promoting  the  exploration 
of  inner  Africa,  And  it  was  under 
their  auspices  that  these  earlier  travel- 
lers and  missionaries  prosecuted  their 
travels.  But  many  ffulnres  disheart- 
ened, and  the  loss  of  lives  at  length  so 
discouraged  the  association,  that  feel- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  their  means  for 
a  work  so  costly,  both  in  life  and 
money,  they  merged  in  1831  into  the 
Geographical  Society.  This  body, 
therefore,  which  now  numbers  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  has  gathered  many  of  its 
best  laurels  in  the  field  of  African 
discovery,  may  claim  to  be  the  heirs 
of  these  earlier  patrons  and  promoters 
of  geographical  exploration  in  Africa. 

Mango  Park  proceeded  in  1795  from 
the  Gambia  River  on  the  West  Coast 
to  the  Niger,  and  after  folloning  the 
river  as  far  as  the  town  of  Silla,  he 
explored  the  intervening  countries, 
and  determined  the  southern  border 
of  the  Sahara,  returning  in  1707.  In 
1805  he  stai'ted  on  a  second  journey 
in  the  game  regions  in  which  he  lost  bis 
life,  having  been  killed  by  the  natives 
somewhere  beyond  Timbuctoo, 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose  to  give  any  recapitulation 
of  the  numei-oua  and  successive  ex- 
p  lorers    of    Africa,   both    nor  t  h   and 
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south  of  the  Equator,  and  from  the 
East  and  the  West  Coast,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  and  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  they  have  been 
of  many  nationalities  —  Portuguese, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Dutch, 
besides  Eogtish.  Some  of  these  expe- 
ditions have  been  despatched  by  our 
own  and  by  other  governments,  as  was 
the  one  sent  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Tucker,  in  1816,  to  the  River 
Congo,  which  was  at  that  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lower  course  of  the 
Joliba  or  Niger.  This,  like  the  later 
one  in  1841,  under  Captain  Trotter,  was 
a  disastrous  undertaking,  and  neither 
of  them  added  much  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge.  Both  were  failures 
indeed,  and  attended  with  a  melan- 
choly loss  of  life.  The  termination  of 
the  Niger  (otherwise  Joliba  and  Ea- 
wara)  remained  doubtful,  until  in  1830 
it  was  settled  by  Richard  Lander  and 
his  brother,  who  traced  the  river  to 
its  mouth. 

In  all  thei^e  progressive  steps  of 
African  exploration,  so  earnestly  pur- 
sued and  so  speedily  destined  to  re- 
move the  thick  veil  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  that  covered  all  the  interior 
of  Africa,  theie  have  been  many 
agencies  and  several  diilcrent  in- 
fluences at  work.  Geography  and  the 
discovery  of  new  regions,  would  have 
little  value  if  they  merely  gratified 
curiosity  and  enlarged  the  limits  ot 
our  knowledge.  The  most  enthusiastic 
votary  of  scientific  exploration  and  geo- 
graphical information,  would  scarcely 
keep  up  his  interest  in  the  work,  if 
he  did  not  believe  it  might  bear  fvuit 
— that  sometime,  fai-  or  near,  it  might 
and  would  be  finitfnl  in  good,  thou{;h 
it  could  not  always  clearly  be  seen  in 
what  way,  or  at  what  time.  Nothing 
that  is  really  barren  in  the  field  of 
research  can  long  survive,  or  make 
good  its  claim  to  bnman  interest.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  that  so  many 
costly  efiorts,  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
health  and  life  itself  in  numerous 
cases,  should  have  been  mode  con- 
tinous,    if  the  knowledge  sought  did 
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not  point  to  some  ulterior  objects  of 
utility  and  desire.     To  know  that  a 
vast  continent  existed,  stretching  from 
the   Mediterranean    to   the   Southern 
Ocean — or  even  that  it  contained  some 
180,000,000  of  a  black  race  scattered 
over  its  surface,  divided  by  great  de- 
serts,    rivers,    lakes,    and    primeval 
forests,  would   not    be   an    adequate 
motive   for   strenuous   exertions   and 
great  sacrifices.     But  if  this  country, 
with  its  teenung  population  of  millions, 
were  known  to  be  the  scene  of  wrongs 
which  were  an  outrage  to   humanity 
—  and  for   which,   in   part   at   least, 
Christian  nations  and  the  whole  civil- 
ised world  were  more  or  less  directly  re- 
sponsible,— a  desire  to  remedy  the  evil 
would  naturally  arise.     If  in  addition 
it  were  ascertained  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of   these   millions   of   the 
human    race    were    steeped    in    bar- 
barism, and  given  over   to   the  most 
hideous     idolatry,    cannibalism,     and 
devil-worship,  in  furtherance  of  which 
human    victims    were    annually    and 
daily    sacrificed    by    thousands, — are 
there  any  Christians  who  would  not  at 
some  time  of  their  lives  feel  that  a  duty 
was  laid  npon  them,  by  the  simple  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  to  take  some  steps 
for  the  redemption  of  a  whole  race  from 
such  heathenism  and  revolting  cruelty 
by  the  influences  of  civilisation  and 
religion)     The  missionary  feels  this, 
and  so  devotes  life  and  energy  to  that 
end.     The  humanitarian  and  philan- 
thropist, even  of  the  most  lukewarm 
temperament,  contributes  his  money  to 
fiuch  an  object ;    and  the  suppression 
of  sfave-dealing  and  of  human  sacri- 
fices to  idols,  by  the  inculcation  of  a 
purer    religion,   becomes  the  common 
object  of  both  missionary  and  philan- 
thropist.    But  other  and  more  mun- 
dane interests   come  also  into  play. 
Governments  and  states  which  formed 
colonies  and  settlements  to  promote  a 
slave  trade,  found  colonists  and  traders 
remained  after  the    slave  traffic  had 
been  abandoned,  whom  they  were  bound 
to  protect.      Colonial  and  political  in- 
terests dictate  exploratory  expeditions, 
and  demand  geographical   knowledge 


of  territories  beyond  their  limits. 
Commerce  gradually  increases,  while 
geographical  discovery  opens  up  new 
fields  for  enterprise  and  legitimate 
trade  to  step  in  and  take  the  place 
of  the  suppressed  slave-traffic ;  thus 
promply  utilising  the  work  of  geographi- 
cal and  scientific  explorers.  Without 
the  knowledge  which  it  is  the  special 
business  of  these  to  collect,  the  mer- 
chant is  helpless  and  ignorant,  and  no 
exchange  of  goods  or  trade  on  a  large 
scale  can  be  established.  The  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  soon  join 
their  interests  in  appeals  to  the  govern- 
ment for  extension  and  more  infor- 
mation, and  that  which  began  with 
purely  scientific  exploration  and  geo- 
gi*aphy,  ends  in  largely  promoting 
reUgion  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as 
meeting  political  requirements  and 
the  demands  of  commerce.  Who  is 
there  that  is  wholly  without  interest 
in  any  of  these  objects,  and  what  State 
can  afford  to  despise  or  neglect  them  % 
To  all  of  these,  African  explorers  have 
rendered  incalculable  service  during 
this  last  twenty-five  years,  and  neither 
the  extent  nor  the  importance  of  this 
service  can  be  reduced  to  a  money 
value.  For  putting  aside  all  consider- 
ations of  justice  and  humanity,  com- 
merce has  not  had,  since  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  so  vast  a  field  for 
profitable  enterprise  opened  to  it  as 
Africa  will  soon  present. 

England  more  especially,  as  the  first 
maritime  and  commercial  nation  in  the 
world,  with  its  power  founded  and 
maintained  mainly  by  its  commerce 
and  colonies,  is  still  dependent  on  these 
for  the  continuance  of  its  wealth,  and 
other  elements  of  strength.  At  this  mo- 
ment especially,  more  than  at  any  other 
epoch  in  our  history,  it  is  essential  that 
new  markets  should  be  found  for  its 
manufactures.  With  strikes  at  home, 
increasing  the  cost  of  labour  and  its 
products — competition  and  protective 
tariffs  abroad,  even  in  our  own  colo- 
nies, the  once  unlimited  field  for  our 
industries  is  rapidly  narrowing  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  United  States 
demand  for  our  goods  has  diminished 
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wly  fifty  per  cent  within  the  last  few 

ITS.'     Kussiii  and  Ohiiia  both  adopt 

i  policy  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  close 

Hitral  and  Eastern  Asia  to  our 
India  even  is  giving  signs  of 
k  nu«  of  competition  by 
native  looms.  Free  trade  is  as  »bhor- 
rent  to  Spain  as  it  ia  to  Russia,  or  the 
United  States,  and  nowhere  is  in  the 
ascendant,  to  whichever  quarter  of  the 
globe  we  torn.  It  maintains  a  losing 
tight  mth  protection  In  France  and 
Germany,  while  it  is  repudiated  utterly 
by  our  own  offspring  and  descendants 
— with  few  exceptions  of  no  great 
importance.  "Where,  th?n,  shall  we 
look  for  customers  unfettered  by  such 
restrictions,  unless  it  be  in  Africa, — a 
country  with  millions  of  an  uncivilised 
race  capable  of  supplying  cotton  and 
sugar,  sago  and  rice,  with  every  other 
tropical  product  in  demand,  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  if  required,  in  exchange 
for  manufactured  goods,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  our  wortsbops  of  every  kind? 

With  these  general  data  before  us  it 
seems  worthy  of  serious  inquiry  bow 
Great  Britain  may  beat  secui'e  this 
open  market  of  tbe  future,  while  tak- 
ing her  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  efforts  to  bring  about  in 
Africa  a  new  era  of  civilisation  and 
commerce,  in  away  calculated  to  prove 
a  blessing  and  not  a  ctu^e,  as  both 
the  one  and  the  other  have  so  often 
become  to  races  of  inferior  civilisation. 

As  to  the  practical  means  of  attain- 
ing the  main  objects  of  all  these  efforts 
there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion. 
One  or  more  practicable  waggon-roads 
from  the  East  Coast  to  the  lakes — or  to 
one  of  them — safe  from  the  tsetze  fly, 
and  through  a  line  of  counti-y  not  made 

I  impassable  by  intractable  or  hostile 
jwtives.  Such  roads  are  already  ad- 
Mpoc 


*  The  Slaltsman'i  Year  Butik  for  1877  sivee 
e  following  tolnls  of  British  home  pio-iof  e 
iplpocts  into  the  United  Statb9  ;~ 

1S72    .     .     .    £40,7a«,5!»7. 

1873     .     .     ,        33.574,684. 

187*    .    .    .      2s,aii,ao», 
18TB    .     .    ,       21,86a,27». 
mporta  having  comuianced  to  dceline 
.   tba    first  of   these  yeara,  1872,  iu  a 
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vancing  favourably  in  at  least  two 
directions  towards  Tanganyika  and 
Nyassa.  The  next  desideratum  is  a 
steamer — one  or  more— upon  each  of 
the  great  inland  seas.  And  this  also 
is  on  the  point  of  being  realised. 
One  is  already  on  Lake  Nyasea. 
Another  must  by  this  time  be  on  the 
Albert  or  Victoria,  if  not  on  both,  by 
the  energetic  action  of  Gordon  Fasba, 
aided  by  the  effoi-ts  of  his  predecessor. 
Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

The  third  and  more  remote  object 
which  Mr.  Stanley's  brilliant  exploit 
in  tracing  the  Congo  will  do  much 
to  advance,  is  a  conl^inuous  line  of 
communication  between  the  East  and 
the  West  l^oast  of  the  Continent,  south 
of  the  equator,  with  Nyassa  or  Tan- 
ganyika, midway,  as  central  depots 
and  connecting-links.  Subsidiary  Unes 
thittugh  the  lake  regions,  which  would 
connect  the  trunk  road  with  the  Nile 
basin— the  lower  course  of  the  Congo 
to  the  north,  and  the  Zambesi  country 
tA  the  south — might  debouch  at 
convenient  points  ou  the  sea  coast. 
Whether  this  great  trunk  road 
Khonld  be  maintained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  series  of  permanent  posts 
under  European  superintendency,  or 
whether  it  might  be  suiEcient^at  any 
rate  as  a  commencement — to  appoint 
native  ^eneies  at  certain  intermediate 
points,  and  to  rely  ou  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividual travellers  and  the  inSnence 
of  local  traffic  to  keep  up  a  regular 
communication  along  ijie  line,  would 
depend  on  the  degree  of  public- support 
accorded  to  the  undertaking  by  Great 
Britain  alone,  or  several  countries  in 
conjunction. 

As  to  cost,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  money  and  lives  already  ex- 
pended since  this  country  first  placed 
a  squadi-on  on  the  West  Coast  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  slaves  and  protect 
oar  own  settlements,  any  sum  at  all 
likely  to  be  spent  or  asked  for,  in 
establishing  stations  and  practicable 
iwutes  across  Southern  Africa  must 
be  inSnitesimal,  and  too  iasignilicant 
to  demand  serious  thought.  It  is  now 
many  years  ago  that  a  series  of  letters 
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were  published,  addressed  to  the  late 
Lord  Brougham  by  Mr.  James  Mac- 
queen,  who  went  in  great  detail  into 
this  subject.    He  says  the  expenditure 
is  so.  great  as  to  be  almost  incredible, 
and  adds,  writing  in  1856, — ^*  It  runs 
in   vast   sums   through   every  annual 
finance  .  account    and    money    return 
presented .  to  Parliament  during,  the 
last  fifty-five  years."     Sir  John  Bar- 
row, even,  twenty  years  earlier  {Quar- 
terly Review^  1825,  p.  605),  estimated 
ihe  cost  of  the  squadron  on  the  African 
Coast  alone, ;  boontdes  for  caption,  and 
expense    of  ..Mixed   Commissions,,  at 
;500,OOOZ^  yearly..,   Some  Parliamentary 
-returns  latere . carried  the  naval  expeU'- 
diture  as  high  as  1,000,000^.,  and  in 
the  Parliamentary  Return^  JsTo.^  670,  of 
1846  (see  Fourth.:Eeport  of  Slave*Trade 
Committee,  1848), .it  is  estimated  at 
706,450^.  yearly.     Taking  this  as  a 
basis,,  and  including^  a  numeroufiu  list 
-of  other  charges  fiti^ictly  consequent  on 
our  efforts  during  .the  fifty  five  years 
to  suppress  the  t  African  slave-trade, 
Mr.   Maoqueea  makes  the;. total  cost 
.52,023,684^.,  •  irrespective      of      the 
20,000,000^.  paid .  to  the-  vWest.  .India 
:  proprietoi^s  of  slaves  for  their  emanci- 
pation.    Over   7^,000,000/.  ^sterling ! 
In     view    of    this    enormous    expen- 
diture,, from  which  we  have  .derived 
little  or  no  commerciaL  advantage,' if 
we  compare  what  would  now  be  re- 
quired to.  entirely  suppress  any.  slave 
traffic  on  the  coasti  for  foreign  demand, 
.and  ereat^  a  great  and  profitable  com- 
.menoe,  (equally  jeuivantageous  to   the 
i Africans  and    ourselves,    we    cannot 
but  .be  struck  hj  the  vast  dispropor- 
tion   between    expenditure   and    pro- 
mised results.  From  5,000/.  to  10,000/. 
spent  annually  for  the  next  few  years, 
in  surveying  and  exploration,   it    is 
estimated.. would  .go   a   long  way,  if 
not   entirely  suffice,  to   open  one   or 
.more    direct .  and  .  practicabla    roads 
L from  the.  East  Coast,  to  the  lakes  and 
.a  trimk  line  across  the  continent, — 
1,40.0  miles  of  which    might    be    by 
•steam  navigation  on  the  xiver  Congo, 
.as  we  now  know.     Of  course,  the  first 
.cost  of     steamers    and    road-making 


would  have  to  be  provided  in  addi- 
tion. What  means  might  be  required 
to  connect  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi, 
or  their  tributaries,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature yet  to  say.  Cameron  has 
spoken  of  a  short  canal ;  possibly  a 
tram-road  might  be  practicable  in 
parts.  In  any  case  there  is  but  this 
missing  link  to  be  filled  up  to  estab- 
lish direct  though  interrupted  water 
communication  (on  account  of  the 
number  of  cataracts  and  necessary 
portages)  across  the  continent.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  on  the  western,  the  greater 
part  may  be  traversed  by  navigable 
rivers.  The  lakes  would  in  sueh  a 
system  become  subsidiary,  and  stretoh 
the  lines  of  commerce  from  the  Zam- 
besi and  Congo  northward  to- the  Nile 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  put 
the  three  oceans— the  Atlantic,  the  In- 
dian, and  the  Mediterranean — ^in  con- 
nection the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continent  Can  this  be,  it  will  be 
asked?  and  is  it  possible  such  vast 
results  might  be  effected  in  the  next 
few  years,  and  at  an  outlay  of  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  sum  this  country  has 
continued  spending  annually  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  only  one  of  the  objects  here  contem- 
plated? Many  sober-minded  people 
will  probably  ask  this  question  with 
more  or  less  of  incredulity.  Yet  not 
only  is  this  possible,  but  railroads  and 
telegraphic-lines  would  follow  quickly 
on  the  steps  of  the  pioneers  -who 
should  make  practicable  waggon- 
tracks,  though  of  course  at  a  greater 
expenditure  of  capital.  The  trade 
that  must  spring  up  would,  however, 
readily  supply  what  might  be  needed. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  whc 
will  be  disposed  to  treat  all  such  fore- 
caste  of  a  possible  future  for  Africa — 
and  for  Great  Britain  also,  if  its  Gro- 
vemment,  its  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants, will  adopt  the  proper  means 
—  as  purely  visionary,  or  little  better 
than  the  hallucinations  of  enthusiasm 
and  a  lively  imagination.  Perhaps  the 
best  corrective  for    such  depreciatory 
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judgments  will  be  a  quotation  from  one 
of  these  letters  written  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  before  there  was  any 
question  of  the  brOliant  discoveries 
of  Livingstone,  and  his  successors 
opened  up  a  new  vista,  extending  from 
the  centre  of  Africa  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Judging  from  the  general  tone 
and  tenor  of  Mr.  Macqueen's  letters,  he 
does  not  strike  me  aa  having  been  an 
enthusiast,  or  even  a  very  sanguine 
man.  Let  us  see  what  he  f<ays. 
Speaking  of  the  small  return  and 
miserable  results  in  trade  or  profit, 
of  such  a  large  and  long-continued 
expenditure,  he  asks  : — "Are  all  the 
enormous  sums  above  mentioned  to 
be  lost  i  Certainly  all  will  be  so,  un- 
less something  is  wisely  and  effectually 
done  for  Africa,  and  in  Africa."  I 
quote  this  wi-iter,  though  not  agree- 
ing with  him  on  some  important 
points,  and  more  especially  as  regards 
our  future  policy,  and  the  pobable  re- 
aultsof  a  large  development  of  commerce 
apon  the  fulore  destinies  of  the  native 
population.  Hearguesinoneplace.but 
very  inconsistently,  that  the  African 
chiefs,  if  they  found  a  demand  for  tro- 
pical produce  would  get  their  slaves  to 
cultivate  it  in  order  that  they  might 
sell  or  exchange  it  for  such  few  importa 
they  covet  or  require.  Finding  that 
lir  slaves  were  becoming  more  valu- 
te  by  the  greater  value  of  their 
iibour,  they  would  seek  to  increase  this 
iHimber  at  the  expense  of  the  next  tribe 
who  might  be  too  weak  to  resist  a  raid; 
even  if  they  were  not  further  tempted 
to  supply  slave  labour  to  the  foreigner 
for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  produce 
on  African  soil,  by  the  ofier  of  a  price 
which  would  yield  more  money  for 
the  hands  than  he  could  realise  by  the 
sale  of  their  produce.  Certainly  under 
either  of  these  conditions  the  domestic 
or  internal  slave  trade,  which  has 
always  existed,  would  be  rathei'  in- 
creased than  discouraged.  But  a 
demand  for  ivory,  or  any  other  pro- 
duet  of  Africa,  is  apparently  open  to 
"  -  same  objection.  The  greater  the 
land  the  greater  the  increase  of 
bbour      to     meit     it       ILence     he 


comes  to  the  conclusion  that  legiK- 
mat«  commerce  will  not  of  itself 
redeem  or  civilise  Africa,  living- 
stone,  in  one  passage  of  his  lirst, 
work,  AtUKionarif  Travels,  expresses  a 
similar  doubt,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  he  says,  "  We  ought  to  en- 
courage the  Africans tocultivate  for  oor 
markets,  as  the  most  effective  means, 
next  to  the  Gospel,  of  their  elevation." 
And  Mr,  Macqueen  himself  argues 
elsawhere  that  only  by  commerce  can 
slaveiy  be  suppressed.  He  would,  how- 
ever, encourage  manufacturing  industry 
in  Africa,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  consists  the  difference,  as  to 
slave  and  free  labour,  between  manu- 
facturing and  agi'icultural  pi'ocesses  1 
He  inveighs  against  the  instructions 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  home 
government  to  Dr.  Livingstone  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  raw  material  to 
exchange  for  foreign  manufactures. 
It  ia  with  singular  inconsistency  there- 
fore that  he  shortly  after  urges 
"  the  truth  that  the  cultivation  of 
Africa  and  the  exportation  of 
the  productions  so  numerous  and 
so  valuable,  raised  by  the  Africans 
themselves,  is  the  only  true  path 
to  take  to  abolish,  tioC  oidg  the 
sliive  trade,  but  African  ditverjf."  He 
arrives,  therefore,  in  the  end  at  the 
point  from  which  I  took  my  departure, 
and  he  more  especially  urged  upon 
Su'  Bobert  Feel,  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  encouraging  (Ae  growth 
of  cotton  in  Africa,  and  bo  preventing 
our  great  dependence  upon  the  United 
States  for  that  staple  of  our  greatest 
mannfactoring  industiy.  He  then  re- 
peated his  conviction  that,  "African 
agriculture  was  the  ba»U  of  African 
commerce  and  frtedinii." 

In  thb  conclusion  I  perfectly  agree, 
and  as  to  the  results  on  the  domestic 
slavery  of  Africa,  of  increased  agri- 
culture and  demand  for  its  products, 
we  must  I  think  carefully  distingiiish 
between  the  slave  traffic  for  the  supply 
of  a  foreign  market  and  a  domestic 
institution.  Not  only  in  Africa,  but 
over  the  whole  of  Asia,  domestic 
alaveiy    has    always    existed,    under 
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every  form  of  government,  native  or 
foreign,  and  been  legally  sanctioned. 
With  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
as  with  other  races,  the  legislation 
regulating  slavery  may  have  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  humanity, 
but  still  in  affording  a  certain  pro- 
tection, it  also  legally  authorised  the 
bondage. 

When  it  is  said  therefore  that  we 
should  utterly  repudiate  any  connec- 
tion with  this  employment  of  slaves 
by  native  chiefs,  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  require  the  cessation  of 
all  intercourse  or  relations  with  the 
African  race.  Slavery  and  a  slave 
trade  have  existed  in  Africa  from  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  the  Pharaohs — 
for  aught  we  know,  from  the  earliest 
population  of  the  country  in  pre-his- 
toric  periods,  and  twenty  centuries 
before  any  Europeans  ever  visited 
either  the  West  or  the  East  Coast.  And 
to  all  appearance  slavery  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  among  the  natives  them- 
selves, in  despite  of  any  efforts  of 
European  powers  to  suppress  it,  un- 
til Civilisation,  Commerce,  and  Chris- 
tianity all  combined  eradicate 
it  by  the  same  slow  processes 
which  led  to  the  disappearance 
of  feudalism  and  serfdom  in  Europe. 
Slavery  and  an  internal  slave  trade  are 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  customs  and 
tribal  laws,  sanctioned,  recognized,  and 
submitted  to  by  the  whole  population 
of  every  rank  and  degree,  for  any 
alteration  to  be  effected  by  the  will  of  a 
Foreign  power.  Every  offence  and  every 
crime  is  readily  commuted  for  slavery, 
and  every  prisoner  taken  in  war  be- 
comes a  slave — as  was  once  the  prac- 
tice in  Europe,  and  is  still  all  over 
Asia.  It  has  well  been  said,  therefore, 
that  we  might  as  well  try  to  dam  up 
the  Niger  or  the  Congo,  as  attempt  by 
our  legislation  or  forcible  interference, 
to  root  out  slavery  and  an  internal 
slave  trade  in  Africa.  It  must  be 
left  to  time  and  other  influences  to 
effect  a  change — as  the  same  institu 
tion  was  left  by  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  in  Judea.  The  progress 
of  knowledge^   civilisation,  and  com- 


merce will  do  much — ^the  spirit  of 
Christianity  still  more,  once  that  free 
access  into  the  interior  can  be  obtained 
by  the  means  now  under  consideration. 
That  this  is  neither  so  hopeless  nor 
remote  in  prospect,*^as  many  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty  by  much  recent  evidence 
from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  country 
and  the  population  in  large  portions. 
Lieutenant  Shergold  Smith,  writing  to 
Dr.  Kirk  from  Kag^i  Usekuma  so  late 
as  May  19th  last,  reports  a  rough 
journey  from  Nguru,  and  says  that 
of  360  men  with  whom  he  left  that 
place,  only  six  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  journey ;  all  the  rest,  from  fear  or 
bad  faith,  having  deserted,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  lost  half  their 
goods — beads  and  cloth  — and  were  in 
danger  of  being  stopped  altogether 
for  want  of  carriers.  Notwith- 
standing such  an  imtoward  be- 
ginning, Lieutenant  Smith  adds  that 
"  the  country  is  very  productive,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds  exceedingly 
cheap.  Cattle  graze  by  hundreds  on 
the  plains,  which  are  very  extensive, 
offering  at  times  a  sea  horizon.  I 
have  not  met  with  a  trace  of  slavery, 
nor  do  I  see  any  signs  of  it  here. 
The  Arab  Songoro,  who  is  living  and 
trading  here,  and  has  a  bad  name 
from  Stanley,  has  not  shown  us  any- 
thing but  kindness.  His  trade  seems 
perfectly  legal  in  ivory."  Take  this, 
in  connection  with  the  equally  recent 
satisfactory  report  of  Dr.  Kirk,  of 
expeditions  in  other  directions,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  encou- 
raging prospect  opened  of  rapid  and 
permanent  progress.  We  are  sm*ely 
warranted,  by  all  that  has  preceded, 
in  believing  that,  although  we  cannot 
by  any  exercise  of  power  at  once  put 
an  end  to  slavery,  it  will  gradually 
cease  by  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  if  there  be  no  facilities  for 
shipping  slaves  awc^y  from  the  country. 
Diplomacy  has  done  much — perhaps 
all  that  is  possible  or  needful: — within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  to  effect 
this  object.     The  treaty  lately  entered 
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into'  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
and  still  more  recently,  one  with 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  for  the  t-otal 
suppressioa  of  the  alave  trade,  give 
fair  promise  of  being  effective.  The 
co-operation  of  Colonel  Gordon  in  the 
SoudiLB  and  region  of  the  Upper 
Nile  ia  a  further  guarantee  for  good 
faith  ivnd  success,  while  the  no  less 
zealous  and  able  fLssistance  of  Dr. 
Kirk,  oui'  Consul -General  at  Zanzi- 
bar, is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  loyalty 
in  that  quarter. 

Mr,  Stanley's  second  letter  in  the 
Daily  Telrgrapk,  dated  from  Nyangwe, 
October  20,  1S76,  before  he  started  on 
his  journey  westward,  which  ha^ 
appeared  while  this  l»per  is 
press,  contains  much  that 
to  the  view  I  have  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  both  as  regards  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  best  mode  of  promoting 
the  lapid  development  of  commerce. 
In  reference  to  the  continuance  of  a 
slav«  trade  on  a  wholesale  scale,  .'tnd 
with  all  its  worst  accompaniments  of 
slave-hunting  i-aids  and  destruction  of 
life,  Mr.  Stanley  charges  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  with  allowing  his  subjects, 
and  especially  Said  bin  Salim,  the 
Governor  of  tTnyamyembe,  "  an  officer 
in  the  employ  of  Burghash,  Prince  of 
Zanzibar,"  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
this  illegal  traffic.  This  Said  bin 
Salim,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
imd  belief,  is  one  of  the  principal  i^lave- 
traders  in  Africa,  and  at  the  saine  time 
the  most  trusted  agent  of  the  authori- 
ties at  ZanziboF.  If  this  be  indeed 
true,  there  is  justification  enough  for 
the  denunciation  both  of  the  principal 
and  his  agent.  It  constitutes  an  in- 
dictment against  the  Sultnu  himself,  so 
dishonouiing  and  fatal  to  aU  trust  in 
any  treaty  engagements,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  it  will  lead  to  a  searching  in- 
quiry, and  further  action  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemraent.  Never- 
theless, I  am  not  disposed  to  modify 
what  1  have  said  above,  until  the 
parties  so  directly  charged  have  been 
beai-d,  and  the  result  known.  The  de- 
fence of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  or  any 
of  his  agents  implicated  in  the  most 
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and  greed  of  man  has  ever  devised,  is 
no  concern  of  mine.  By  their  own 
acts  they  must  stand  or-fall,  and  if 
even  a  small  part  of  what  is  now 
alleged  against  them  be  proved,  I  trust 
they  will  fell  never  to  rise  again.  But 
inasmuch  as  we  have  equally  dii'ect 
evidence  from  Dr.  Kirk,  Her  Majesty  8 
Ctmsul- General  at  Zanzibar,  of  an 
entirely  contradictory  character,  re- 
specting the  disposition  of  the  Sultan 
Bnrghosh,  to  open  up  the  country  to 
English  trade,  and  to  faidUtate  the 
making  of  roads  into  the  interior,  so 
far  as  his  sovereign  authority  extends, 
we  must  give  him  the  benefit  of  sneh 
testimony.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  inconsistent  than  for  any  au- 
thority, Arab  or  Eui-opean,  to  directly 
sanction  or  promote  by  its  own  officers 
and  agents  a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty, 
and  yet  lend  every  aid  to  Englishmen 
to  he  the  witnesses  of  hisbad  faith,  and 
the  evil  done  in  his  name.  The  same 
remark  applies  in  great  part  to  the 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  Khedive's 
^nna  fidfi  in  the  treaty  enga^ments 
i-eoently  entered  into  with  us.  The 
presence  of  Colonel  Gordon,  and  the 
almost  absolute  power  with  which  he 
has  been  invested  over  the  whole 
Soudan  and  region  of  the  Upper  Nile 
should  be  strong  evidence  of  the  good 
will  of  the  Khedive,  even  though  it 
may  for  a.  time,  and  to  a  coi'tain  extent, 
be  frustrated  by  the  corruption  of  his 
offieei'S,  and  the  incorrigible  vice  of  his 
subjects,  long  engaged   in  the   slave 

On  the  other  points  of  trade  and 
missionary  labours,  and  the  dii-ection 
which  these  should  take,  referred  to  in 
this  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley's,  I  am  con- 
sti-ained  to  make  one  or  two  remarks, 
opposed,  as  his  opinions  are,  to  the 
plan  of  operations  suggested  in  this 
article.  Mr.  Stanley  speaks  with  the 
advantage  which  can  hardly  he  too 
highly  estimated,  of  personal  obsei-va- 
tion  and  great  es:perience  as  a  traveller 
through  Central  Africa,  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  in  many  regions  never  before 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  white  man. 
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His  opinions,  therefore,  are  deserving 
of  great  consideration,  and  can  only 
be  called  in  question  with  some  dif- 
fidence.     He    expresses,   however,   a 
very  decided  opinion  against  attempt- 
ing to  push  trade  from  the  east  coast, 
based  upon  the  condition  of  the  tribes 
on  the    two    sides  of  the  continent. 
Gtithidred  into  large  kingdoms,  gov- 
erned despotically,  and  subject  to  the 
rule  of   one  chief,  in    East    Central 
Africa,  and  infinitely  subdivided  in  the 
West,  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the 
moath  of  the  Congo  river,  he  says  : 
*'  The  people  are  gathered  in  small  in- 
significant districts,  towns,  or  villages, 
each  gavemed  by  its  respective  chief, 
all  animated  by  an  intense  thii*st  for 
trade ;   but  equally  distinguished  for 
their  idolatry,  hostility  to  each  other, 
and.  foolish  pride."     From  these  rela- 
tive conditions    of    the   eastern  and 
western    populations,     Mr.     Stanley 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  African  continent  should 
be  acted  on  by  two  different  influences. 
The  ■  missionary  would  be   the  more 
powerful  agent  and  by  his  labours  af- 
ford the  most  fitting'means  of  appr  oa  eh  on 
the  eastern  side,  while  on  the  western 
side  the  trader  should  precede  the  mis- 
sionary.    But  there  are  other  condi- 
tions both  of  a  physical  and  political 
character,  which  point  to  a  somewhat 
different  conclusion.     The  approach  to 
the  great  inland  seas  of  Central  Africa 
would  appear  to  be  much  easier,  both 
for   trader  and  missionary,  from   the 
east  coast,  than  the    mouth   of   the 
Congo  on  the  west,  with  its  numerous 
cataracts.     For  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionary undoubtedly  the  groat  king- 
dom  of  Mtesa,  with  a  population  of 
5,000,000,    according  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
would  afford  a  very  favom'able  basis. 
Mtesa  himself  might  be  converted  by 
one  effort,  since  he  is  so  well  disposed, 
and  has  asked  for  missionaries  to  be 
sent  to  him.    All  his  subjects  might  be 
converted,  in  the  same  manner — as  all 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe  were  con- 
verted, after  Constantino  had  led  the 
way.     There  are  besides  the  kingdoms 
of  Ruanda  iTith  a  like  population,  of 


XJrundi,  with  3,000,000,  Asagara,  and 
many  others.  By  all  means  let  mission- 
aries hasten  to  prosecute  their  labours 
in  these  several  tenitories.     They  can 
have  no  similar  prospects  in  Western 
Central  Africa.     But  it  is  as  regards 
trade  that  I  think  Mr.  Stanley  may  be 
mistaken  in  his  conclusions.     In  the 
fii'st  place  there  are  well-beaten  trade 
routes  approaching  the  lakes  in  several 
directions    from    the     coast    opposite 
Zanzibar.     A  bullock  waggon  road  has 
already  been  formed  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Bogers,  and  is  being  rendered  practic- 
able. Facilities  for  a  barter  trade  have 
existed  from  old  date  in  this  direction, 
which  can   scarcely  be  found  on  the 
western  side.     The  many  subdivisions 
of  the  land  among  a  thousand  small 
tribes  and  petty  chiefs,  some   ruling 
over  "a  himdi'ed-acre  field,"  and  hos- 
tile to  each  other,  must  go  far  to  make 
any  combinations  for  a  large  trade  or 
security  practicable.     The  first  condi- 
tion of  such  a  trade  is  a  free  transit,  or 
the  power  of  entering  into  valid  engage- 
ments with  those  in  possession  of  the 
land  for  a  secm'e  passage  with  regulated 
rates  or  duties  of  transit.     This  would 
seem    to   render    the    approach   from 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the  point 
where  the  uninterrupted  navigation  of 
steamers  might  begin,  a  slow  opera- 
tion, and  one  which  for  a  long  time 
must  be  of  doubtful  issue. 

I  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  who- 
ever earnestly  and  truly  desires  to 
benefit  the  millions  of  this  slave- 
haunted  continent,  where  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  are  habitually  out- 
raged— whoever  hopes  to  heal  this 
"  open  sore  of  the  world,"  as  Living- 
stone designated  the  slave  trade,  where 
"  all  the  land  is  foul  with  mon- 
strous wrong" — must  join  in  the 
prayer  that  whatever  be  the  cost  or 
difficulty  of  the  efforts  now  making, 
they  may  prove  successful.  Nor  can  I 
conceive  any  one  interested  in  the 
prospeiity  and  power  of  this  country 
not  feeling  anxious'  to  see  trade 
advanced  by  the  opening  of  a  new 
market  of  such  unlimited  capacity, 
and  so  wholly  imoccupied  by  hostile 
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tariffs  and  a  protective  policy.  Tliia 
wax  of  "  tarltEa,"  to  which  Sir  StaSord 
If'orthcote  has  recently  alluded,  as 
p&rtly  being  wa^ed,  and  partly  threat- 
ened against  lis,  denouncing  it  as  an 
"  antagonism  olered  ta  free  trade  by 
the  nations  of  America  and  Ehirope,  in 
regnrd  to  which  Great  Britain  cannot 
afford  to  be  neutral," — points  to  a 
fundamental  condition  of  onr  well 
being  as  a  nation.  Our  interests,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  are 
inseparttbly  bound  np  with  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce;  and  protec- 
tive tariffs  are  established  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  our 
trade.  These  can  only  be  successfully 
met  by  finding  new  marfcets  not 
subject  to  such  injurious  restrictions, 
and  Africa  offers  a  larger  and  a  fairer 
field  than  either  Asia.  Europe,  or 
America  under  the  esiating  protective 
policy.  It  will  be  well  to  remember 
also  that  it  offers  thie  fair  field  only 
because  it  is  not  already  pre-occupied 
by  those  with  whom  hostile  and  pro- 
Ltective  tariffs  are  in   favour.     If  we 


desire  to  profit  by  this  great  market 
of  the  future,  it  behoves  us  to  lose  na 
time  in  occupying  the  ground  our- 
selves, so  as  to  render  impossible  the 
extension  of  the  same  system  in  Africa 
which  now  so  generally  and  injuriously 
prevails  elsewhere.  Whoever  desires 
therefore  any  of  the  great  ends  here 
indicated  must  no  less  earnestly  desire 
to  promote  the  continuous  and  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  African 
continent.  They  must  desire  it 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is 
evident  no  step  can  be  taken  ia  any 
one  of  the  above  paths  of  progress 
and  enlightenment  for  the  benefit 
alike  of  the  African  race  and  the 
i-est  of  the  world,  until  geographers 
have  first  prepared  the  way,  and  by 
pioneer  work  removed  impediment 
too  numerous  and  full  of  peril  to  be 
successfully  encountered  by  merchant, 
capitalist,  or  missionary,  without  such 
aid  as  trained  and  scientific  explorers 
can  alone  afford. 

EcTHERPOaO   J 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  AFTER  LIFE. 

{An  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  session  of  University  College^  Bristol, 

October  27, 1S77.)^ 


It  is  said  that  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  on  seeing  Eton  College,  ex- 
claimed, "  Happy  is  that  country 
where  the  old  is  ever  entwined  with 
the  new,  where  the  new  is  ever  old, 
and  the  old  is  ever  new."  That  is 
most  true ;  but  if  he  had  come  to 
Bristol  at  this  time,  he  might  have 
even  improved  on  his  remark,  and  said, 
"  Happy  is  that  country  where  the  old 
is  ever  giving  birth  to  the  new,  where 
the  new  is  ever  springing  from  the 
old."  For  in  the  Cathedral  he  would 
have  seen  the  Abbey  Church  of  Robert 
Fitzharding,  the  fine  old  descendant  of 
the  wild  sea-kings,  awakening  into  a 
new  life,  and  stretching  forth  a  gigantic 
arm  which  had  seemed  to  be  paralyzed 
to  its  very  socket.  And  he  would  have 
seen  the  new  start  of  a  young  institu- 
tion of  teachers  sent  into  this  com- 
mercial city,  in  large  measure  by 
the  energies  of  two  ancient  colleges, 
which  a  hundred  years  ago  would  have 
been  thought  the  most  retrograde  and 

^  University  CoUece,  Bristol,  was  founded 
in  1876,  "to  supply  for  persons  of  both  sexes 
above  the  ordinary  school  a^e  the  means  of 
continuing  their  studies  in  science,  languages, 
Mstory,  and  literature  ;  and  more  particularly 
to  afford  appropriate  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  applied  science  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  and  manufactures."  The 
rands  of  the  College  are  chiefly  derived  from 
local  contributions ;  but  the  College  receives 
subsidies  from  Balliol  College  and  New  Col- 
^e,  Oxford,  and  from  the  Worshipful  the 
C&thworkers'  Company  of  London. 
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the  most  exclusive  of  all  our  academical 
communities.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
Cathedi'al  of  Bristol  in  the  proper 
place.  Let  me  now  say  a  few  words 
on  its  new  College. 

I  will  not  go  back  to  the  question 
of  the  utility  of  such  institutions 
themselves.  This  was  sufficiently  set 
forth  some  years  ago  by  my  excellent 
friend,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  Oxford  and  for 
Bristol,  and  by  those  many  other 
distinguished  persons  who  then  ad- 
dressed you.  The  college  has  been  be- 
gun, and  it  is  not  of  the  college,  but  of 
its  work  that  I  have  to  spec^.  And, 
in  so  doing,  it  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  make  a 
few  general  remarks  on  a  commonplace 
subject — the  Education  of  After  Life.  It 
is  closely  connected  with  the  special 
functions  of  this  institution,  and  it 
has  this  further  advantage,  that  its 
consideration  may  not  be  altogether 
without  profit  to  the  more  miscellane- 
ous public. 

In  what  sense  can  education  bef 
said  to  be  carried  on  at  all  in  an  in- 
stitution so  rudimentary,  so  slightly 
equipped  as  this  ?  You  have  no> 
buildings,  you  have  no  antiquity, 
you  have  no  traditions,  you  have 
no  discipline,  you  have  none  of 
those  things  which  in  our  older  insti- 
tutions are  almost  the  atmosphere  in 
which  education  lives,  and  moves,  and 
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'  has  its  being.  Ton  have  them  not ; 
and  wo  do  not  for  a  moment  undenTate 
tte  loss.  But  there  are  here,  at 
any  rate,  two  nuiterials  of  education, 
which  may  continue  throughout  life, 
and  which  are,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
only  two  indispensable  elements — the 
teachera  and  the  taught. 

1.  The  teachers — let  me  say  some- 
thing of  them.  When  at  Oxford,  io  my 
younger  days,  there  were  discussions 
about  the  reforms  of  the  univeTsity ; 
there  was  one  want  which  we  regarded 
as  supremely  felt,  and  this  was  the 
want  of  professors,  that  is  to  say,  of 
teachers,  who  might  be  "  as  oracles, 
whereat  student's  might  come  "  in  their 
several  bi-anches  of  knowledge.  These 
were  in  consequence  called  into  exist- 
ence, and  amongst  yon  also  they  exist 
already.  I  am  not  now  speaking  per- 
sonally of  the  actual  professors,  thongh 
■doubtless  your  practical  experience  of 
them  wottid  bear  out  much  of  what 
I  say.  But  I  speak  of  the  advantage 
to  any  community,  to  any  young 
man  or  woman,  of  being  brought 
into  contact  with  higher  intelligences. 
S'o  operation  in  the  way  of  external 
impulse,  or  stimulus,  or  instruction,  in 
our  passage  through  this  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  equal  to  the  impression  pro- 
-duoed  upon  us  by  the  contact  of  in- 
tellects and  characters  superior  to 
ourselves.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
college  like  yours  must  always  have  the 
chance  of  contributing,  directly  and 
forcibly,  bo  the  elevation  of  those 
am.ong  whom  it  is  placed.  A  body 
of  men,  brought  together  bj  the 
enthusiasm  of  teaching  others,  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  great  subjects, 
with  an  ardent  desire  of  improving 
not  only  others  but  themselves,  can- 
not fail  to  strike  some  fire  from  some 
one  son!  or  other  of  those  whn  have 
the  opportunity  of  thus  making  their 
acquaintance.  It  need  not  be  that 
we  follow  their  opinions ;  the  opinions 
may  vanish,  but  the  effect  remains. 
Socrates  left  no  school  behind  him  j 
the  philosophers  who  followed  him 
were  broken  into  a  thousand  sections, 
bat  the  infloence  and  stimnlus  which 


Socrates  left,  never  ceased,  and  hns 
continued  till  the  present  hour.  If 
we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  records, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  aspirations  en- 
couraged, of  great  projects  realised ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  lost  careers, 
of  broken  hopes,  how  often  shall  we 
find  that  it  has  been  from  the  pre- 
sence or  from  the  want  of  some 
beneficent,  intelligent,  appreciative 
mind  coming  in  among  the  desponding, 
the  distressed,  the  storm-tossed  sonls 
of  whom  this  world  contains  only  too 
many.  To  take  the  example  of  two 
poets— one  whose  grave  is  in  (jhe  ad- 
jacent county,  one  belonging  to  your 
own  city — how  striking  and  how  com- 
forting is  the  reflection  of  the  peaceful, 
useful,  and  happy  close  of  the  life  of 
George  Crabbe,  the  poet ;  for  eighteen 
years  pastor  of  Trowbridge.  All 
that  happiness,  all  that  usefulness, 
he  owed  to  the  single  fact,  that,  when 
a  poor,  forsaken  boy  in  the  streets 
of  London,  he  bethought  himself  of 
addressing  a  letter  to  Edmund  Burke. 
That  great  man  had  the  penetration 
to  see  that  Crabbe  was  not  an  im- 
postor— not  a  fool.  He  took  the  poor 
youth  by  the  hand,  he  encouraged 
him,  he  procui'ed  for  him  the  career 
in  which  he  lived  and  died.  He  was, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  the  in- 
strument of  his  preservation  and  of 
his  regeneration.  On  the  other  hand, 
when,  with  Wordsworth,  we  think  of 
Chatterton,  ''the  marvellous  boy,  the 
sleepless  soul  that  perished  inhis pride," 
how  impossible  it  is  to  avoid  the  re- 
flection, that  if  he  had  met  with  some 
congenial  sphere,  such  as  this  college 
now  presents,  some  kindly  hand  to 
lead  him  forward,  some  wise  direction 
(over  and  above  the  kindness  which  he 
met  from  personal  friends)  that  might 
have  rescued  him  from  his  own  despe- 
rate thoughts,  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  spectacle  oE  the  premature 
death  of  one  whose  fate  will  always 
rank  amongst  the  tragical  incidents  of 
the  history  not  only  of  Bristol  but  of 
England. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  there 
may  be  a  Burke  amongst  your  profea- 
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sors,  or  a  Chatterton  amongst  your 
pupils.  But  the  hopeful  and  the  melan- 
choly lesson  are  both  worth  remem- 
bering. 

2.  And  now,  leaving  the  body 
of  teachers,  these  two  instances  re- 
mind me  to  turn  to  the  body  of 
students.  I  can  but  plunge  in  the 
dark  to  give  any  advice,  but  this  mach 
is  surely  applicable  to  all  of  them.  I 
will  do  my  best,  and  perhaps  here  and 
there  a  word  may  be  useful. 

Bear  in  mind  both  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  which  the 
voluntary  education  of  students  in 
after  life  involves  by  the  mere  fact 
of  the  freedom  of  choice  —  freedom 
in  studies,  freedom  in  subjects,  free- 
dom of  opinions.  A  self-educated 
man  is,  in  some  respects,  the  better, 
in  some  respects  the  worse,  for  not 
having  been  trained  in  his  early  years 
by  regular  routine.  We  have  an  illus- 
tration of  both  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  side  of  self -education  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Buckle,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  Civilization.  At  the  time 
of  his  greatest  celebrity,  it  was  often 
remarked  that  no  man  who  had  been 
at  regular  schools  or  universities  could, 
on  the  one  hand,  have  acquired  such 
an  enormous  amount  of  multifarious 
knowledge,  and  such  a  grasp  of  so 
many  details;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  but  a  self-educated  man, 
feeding  his  mind  here  and  there,  with- 
out contradiction,  without  submission, 
without  the  usual  traditions  of  common 
instruction,  could  have  fallen  into  so 
many  paradoxes,  so  many  negligences, 
so  many  ignorances.  It  is  enough  to 
state  this  fact,  in  order  to  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  your  position,  and  also  to  make 
you  feel  its  hopes  and  opportuni- 
ties. Over  the  wide  field  of  science 
and  knowledge  it  is  yours  to  wander. 
The  facts  which  you  acquire  will 
probably  t-ake  a  deeper  hold  on 
your  minds  from  having  been  sought 
out  by  yourselves;  but  not  the  less 
should  you  remember  that  there  are 
qualifying  and  controlling  influences 
derived  from  the  more  regular  courses 
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of  study  which  are  of  lasting  w 
and  the  absence  of  which  you  ^  ,«■ 
take  into  account  in  judging  of  the 
more  desultory  and  the  more  inde- 
pendent researches  which  you  have 
to  make.  A  deaf  person  may  acquire, 
and  often  has  acquired,  a  treasure  of 
knowledge  and  a  vigour  of  will  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  that  wear  and  tear,  of 
all  that  friction  of  outer  things,  which 
fill  the  atmosphere  of  those  who  have 
the  possession  of  all  their  senses.  But 
nevertheless  a  deaf  person,  in  order 
not  to  be  misled  into  extravagant  esti- 
mates of  his  own  judgment,  or  of  the 
value  of  his  own  pursuits,  should  always 
be  reminded  that  he  has  not  the  same 
means  of  correcting  and  guarding  his 
conclusions  and  opinions  as  he  would 
have  if  he  were  open  to  the  insensible  in- 
fluence of  **the  fibres  of  conversation," 
as  they  have  been  well  called,  which  float 
about  in  the  general  atmosphere,  that 
for  him  has  no  existence.  Self -education 
is  open  both  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  deafness ;  knowledge 
is  at  some  entrances  quite  shut  out, 
whilst  such  knowledge  as  gets  in 
occupies  the  mind  more  completely, 
but  always  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
there  is  a  surrounding  vacuum.  "With 
this  general  encouragement,  and  this 
general  warning,  let  us  proceed. 

3.  There  are  in  connection  with 
this  institution,  two  chief  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  open  to 
those  who  educate  themselves — Science 
and  Literature.  Of  Science,  which 
provides  for  the  larger  part  of  your 
instruction,  I  can  unfortunately  say 
but  little,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
from  my  own  ignorance,  I  have  no- 
thing to  contribute  on  the  subject. 
Still,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  im- 
mense enjoyment  which  every  branch 
of  it  must  furnish  to  those  with 
whom  it  enters,  not  merely  into  the 
pleasures,  but  into  the  actual  work, 
of  their  daily  life.  It  is  hard,  for 
example,  to  overstate  the  advantage 
which  it  must  be  to  those  who  are 
immersed  in  the  business  and  the 
commerce  of  a  great  town  like  this, 
that;  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  specu- 
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lation,  and  tbe  mtermiDable  discus- 
sions of  labour  and  capital,  they 
should  have  fixed  in  their  minds 
the  solid  principles  of  politieal  eco- 
nomy. It  was  with  a  thrill  of  de- 
light, quite  apart  from  iigreement  or 
disagreement,  that  I  read  not  long  ago 
of  one  of  ouc  chief  public  men  in  Par- 
liament taking  his  stand  aloof  from  his 
party,  and  in  despite  of  his  own  in- 
terests, in  defence  of  the  dry  and  arid 
science  of  political  economy,  which 
he  thought  was  unduly  depreciated 
anomgst  large  classes  of  our  country- 
men. Dry  and  arid  it  may  be,  but  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
backbone  of  much  of  our  social  system, 
and  it  gives  a  backbone  to  all  into 
whose  minds  it  has  thoroughly  entered- 

Then  in  geology,  astronomy,  chem- 
istry, and  the  natural  sciences  gene- 
i-fllly,  what  a  large  field  is  open 
before  you  for  your  pleasure  and  profit  I 
When  Wordsworth  said  in  his  fine 
ode  that  there  had  passed  away  "a 
glory  and  a  freshness  "  from  the  earth, 
he  little  thought  that  there  was  another 
freshness  and  glory  coming  back,  in  the 
deeper  insight  which  science  wonld  give 
into  the  wonders  and  the  grandeur  of 
nature.  I  have  heard  people  say  who 
had  travelled  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
that  to  see  him  hanging  out  of  the 
window  of  a  railway  cai-riage,  to 
watch  the  geological  formations  as  he 
passed  through  a  railway  cutting,  was 
as  if  he  saw  the  sides  hung  with 
beautiful  pictures. 

4.  Then,  whea  wecome  to  literatui'e, 
what  a  world  of  ideas  is  opened  by  a 
public  library,  or  even  a  private  library 
— by  such  libraries,  great  or  small,  as 
have,  by  individual  or  corporate  munifi- 
cence, been  opened  in  every  qnarter  of 
Bristol.  WImt  a  feast  there  is  in  a 
single  good  book  I 

We  sometimes  hardly  appreciate 
sufficiently  the  influence  which  lite- 
rature exercises  over  large  phases  of 
the  world.  By  literature  I  mean  those 
great  works  of  history,  poetry,  fiction, 
or  philosophy  that  rise  above  profes- 
sional or  commonplace  uses,  and  take 
possession  of  the  mind   of    a  whole 


nation,  or  a  whole  age.    It  was  pointed 

out  to  me  the  other  day  how  vast  an 
effect  had  been  wrought  by  the  famous 
Persian  poet  Ferdusi,  in  welding  to- 
gether into  one  people  the  discordant 
races  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors 
and  the  indigenons  Persians,  by  his 
great  poem  on  Persian  history,  which 
he,  belonging  to  the  Mussulman  con- 
querors, wove  out  of  the  legendary  lore 
of  the  conquered  race.  But.  indeed,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Persia  for  tin 
example.  How  vast  an  induence  for 
good  has  been  exercised  on  this  cen- 
tury by  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
It  is  not  only  that  by  superseding 
the  coarser,  though  often  vigorous, 
fictions  of  the  last  century  they 
purified  the  whole  current  of  English 
literatni'e — it  is  not  only  that  they 
awakened  an  interest  in  the  past,  and 
also  gave  a  just  view  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  beyond  almost  any 
writings  of  our  time,  but  that  they 
bonnd  together,  in  an  indissoluble 
bond,  the  two  nations,  Scotland  and 
England,  which  before  that  time  had 
been  almost  as  far  asunder  as  if  one 
of  them  had  been  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Channel,  instead  of  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed.  Often  it  has  been 
said,  and  truly,  that  no  greater  boon 
could  be  conferred  on  Ireland  than  that 
a  genius  as  wide- spreading,  as  deeply 
penetrating,  and  as  calmly  judging,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  could  be  raised  up  to 
give  a  like  interest  to  the  scenery,  the 
history,  the  ti-aditions,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  Ireland. 

I  have  given  these  two  examples  of 
the  national  influence  of  literature, 
because  tbey  show,  on  a  great  scale, 
what  con  be  effected  by  the  finest 
thoughts  put  into  the  finest  words. 
To  be  conversant  with  them  is  an 
education  of  after  life  which  never 
ceases.  We  read  such  books  again  and 
again,  and  there  is  always  something 
new  in  them.  Spend,  if  possible,  one 
hour  each  day  in  reading  some  good 
and  great  book.  The  number  of  such 
books  is  not  too  many  to  overwhelm 
you.  Every  one  who  reflects  on  the 
former  years  of  his  education,  can  lay 
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ills  finger  on  half  a  dozen,  perhaps  even 
fewer,  which  have  made  a  lasting  im- 
press  upon  his  mind  Treasure  up 
these.  It  is  not  only  the  benefits 
which  you  yourself  derive  from  them 
— it  is  the  impression  which  they  leave 
upon  you  of  the  lasting  power  of  that 
which  is  spiritual  and  immaterial.  How 
many  in  all  classes  of  life  may  say 
of  their  own  experience  that  which 
was  said  in  speaking  of  his  library, 
by  one  of  your  most  illustrious 
townsmen,  who  was  my  own  earliest 
literary  delight,  Robert  Southey  : — 

**  My  days  among  the  dead  are  past ; 
ArouDd  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old : 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

*'  With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal 
And  seek  relief  in  woe  ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 


•n 


My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ;  with  them 

I  live  m  long-past  years, 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  iind 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind.'' 


And  even  perhaps  some  of  the 
youngest  or  homeliest  amongst  us 
need  not  scruple  to  add — 

**  My  hopes  are  with  the  dead  ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leavmg  here  a  name.  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  tne  dust.'' 

5.  But  it  is  not  only  by  books, 
whether  of  literature  or  science,  that  the 
43elf-education  of  after  life  is  assisted. 
When  Joan  of  Arc  was  examined 
before  her  ecclesiastical  judges,  and 
was  taimted  with  the  reproach  that 
fiuch  marvellous  things  as  she  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen  and  heard  and 
done  were  not  found  written  in  any 
book  which  they  had  studied,  she 
answered  in  a  spirit  akin,  and  in  some 
respects  saperior,  to  the  well-known 


lines  in  which  Hamlet  replies  to 
Horatio.  She  replied,  "  My  Lord  God 
has  a  book  in  which  are  written 
many  things  which  even  the  most 
learned  clerk  and  scholar  has  never 
come  across.''  Let  me  take  several 
examples,  showing  how  education  may 
be  carried  forward  apart  from  books. 

Let  me  touch  on  the  experiences 
presented  to  our  eyes  and  ears  by 
travel.  In  this  age  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  offered  to  all 
classes,  or  almost  all  classes,  which, 
in  former  times,  was  the  privUege 
only  of  a  few,  that  the  great  book  of 
foreign  countries  and  the  phenomena 
of  nature  have  been  opened  to  our 
view.  We  hardly  appreciate  how 
vast  a  revelation,  how  new  a  creation 
has  been  opened  to  us  in  these  respects 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  A  century 
ago  not  only  were  the  scenes  to  be 
visited  closed  against  us,  but  the 
0}  e  by  which  we  could  see  them  was 
closed  also.  The  poet  Gray  was  the 
fijrst  human  being  who  discovered  the 
charms  of  the  English  lakes  which 
are  now  able  even  to  enter  into  a 
battle  of  life  and  death  against  the 
mighty  power  of  a  city  like  Manches- 
ter, because  of  the  enthusiastic  interest 
which  they  have  enkindled  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  visit  them.  The  glories 
of  the  valley  of  Chamounix  were  first 
made  known  to  the  European  world 
by  two  Englishmen  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Before  that  time  the 
cherished  resorts  of  such  gifted  per- 
sonages as  Yoltaire  and  Madame  de 
Stael  were  so  selected  as  carefully  to 
exclude  every  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
his  great  compeers.  But  in  our  time 
all  these  various  forms  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  are  appreciated  with  a 
keenness  and  sought  with  an  enjoy- 
ment which  must  add  new  life  and 
new  vigour  even  to  the  most  secluded 
amongst  us. 

6.  Besides  the  education  which  dis- 
tant travel  may  give  there  is  also  a 
constant  process  of  self-education  which 
may  be  carried  on  nearer  home.  It  is 
not  only  that  in  each  successive  age, 
or  at  least  in  the  age  in  which  we 
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Iiv8,  a  new  eye  or  faculty  hnH  been 
createJ  by  which  we  are  ouabled  to 
see  remote  objecta  which  to  our  fore- 
fathers were  absolutely  tintnown ; 
but,  according  to  the  familiar  story 
which  we  read  in  our  childhnod,  every 
human  being  may  pass  through  the 
mostfamiliftT  scenes  with  "eyes"  or 
"  no  eyes."  Let  me  itlastrate  this 
by  the  instruction  which  can  be  con- 
veyed to  an  inquiring  and  observant 
mind  by  the  city  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast.  "What  a  book!"  as  Joan  of 
Arc  would  have  said — -"  what  a  book 
of  endless  interest  is  opened  to  us 
in  Bristol !  "  How  it  tells  its  own 
story  of  the  long  unbroken  continnity 
of  importance  in  which  it  stands  second 
amongst  British  cities  only  to  London. 
It  is,  as  Lamartine  says  of  Damascns, 
a  predestinated  city.  Why  was  it  of 
Bach  early  political  eminence  1  Be- 
cause, if  I  may  use  knowledge  im- 
parted to  me  since  I  came  among 
you,  it  was  the  frontier  fortress  of 
the  English  race  in  the  south,  as 
Chester  was  in  the  north — to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  wild  Welidimen  in  their 
hills  beyond  the  Severn.  Why  was 
it  of  such  early  commercial  eminence, 
before  the  birth  of  Manchester, 
or  Liverpool,  or  Birmingb-im,  or 
Glasgow  1  Because  it  stood  near  the 
mouth  of  that  great  estoaiy  by  which 
alone  at  that  time  England  was  able 
to  hold  communion  with  the  unknown 
West,  with  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the 
Transatlantic  world.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn,  yet  what  in  those  eajly 
days  was  even  yet  more  valued,  not 
quite  at  the  month — parted  only  by 
that  marvellous  cleft  of  the  Avon,  up 
which  the  ships  of  old  time  came  steal- 
ing, as  by  a  secret  passive,  on  the  back 
of  the  enormous  tide  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
pirate  or  buccaneer  of  the  open  sea.^ 
And  why  did  it  become  the  scene 
of  all  those  pleasant  tales  of  iliss 
Bumey,  or  Mi.sa  Edgeworth,  or  Miss 

'  "  The  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  on  account 
of  (he  piracy  theu  prevailmg  on  the  aea,  were 
built  ratber  at  a  distance  trum  tho  shore." 
(Thncydides,i.7.) 


Anstin,  in  later  days,  which  made  Itb 
localities  familiar  to  the  childhood  of 
those  who,  like  myself,  knew  Bristol 
liho  a  household  word  fifty  years  be- 
before  they  explored  it  for  tbemselves  1 
It  was  the  gosh  of  mineral  springs, 
the  "hot  wells,"  now  forgotten,  but 
then  the  rally  in  g-point  of  fashion 
and  society,  beneath  your  limestone 
rocks.  And  what  makes  it  such 
an  ever-growing,  ever-inspiring  centre 
of  institutions,  snch  as  Clifton  Col- 
lege, ah-eady  venerable  with  fame, 
and  this  new  University  College  t 
It  is  the  unrivalled  combination  of 
open  downs,  and  deep  gorges,  and 
distant  views,  and  magnificent  foliage 
— magnificent  still,  in  the  wreck  and 
devastation  which  causes  even  a 
straqger  almost  to  weep,  as  he  passes 
through  the  eai-nage  of  gigantic  trunks 
with  which  the  late  hurricane  has 
strewed  the  park  of  King's  Weston. 
These  are  amongst  the  lessons  which 
the  education  of  after  life  may  bring 
out  from  the  pages  of  this  vast  illu- 
minated book  of  the  natural  situation 
of  Bristol,  which,  more  even  than  the 
Charter  of  King  John  or  the  Bishopric 
of  Henry  VIII.,  have  given  to  it  its 
long  eventful  history  and  its  never- 
ceasing  charm. 

7.  Apart  from  the  education  to  be 
derived  from  inanimate  objects,  there 
is  the  yet  deeper  education  to  be 
derived  by  those  who  have  senses 
exercised  to  discern  between  true  and 
false,  between  good  and  evil,  from  the 
great  flux  and  refiui  of  human  affairs, 
with  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  times 
causes  all  to  become  moreor  less  conver- 
sant. One  of  the  esperiences  which  the 
education  of  life  brings  with  it,  or 
ought  to  bring  with  it,  is  an  increasing 
sense  of  tho  difference  between  what  is 
hollow  and  what  is  real,  what  is  artifi- 
cial and  what  is  honest,  what  is  perma- 
nent and  what  is  transitory.  "  There 
are,"  says  Goethe,  in  a  proverb  pointed 
out  to  me  long  ago  by  Lord  Houghton 
as  a  summary  of  human  wisdom, 
"nurny  echoes  in  the  world,  but  few 
voices."  It  is  the  business  of  the  edu- 
cation of  after  life  to  make  us  more 
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and    more  alive    to  this    distinction. 
Think  of  the  popular  panics  and  excite- 
ments which  we  have  outlived — of  the 
delusions  which  we  have  seen  possess 
whole  masses  of  the  people,  educated 
and  uneducated,  and  then  totally  pass 
away.     You    have,    many    of  you,   I 
doubt   not,  heard   the    story   of    the 
conversation  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
the    Bishops    of    Bristol    as   he   was 
walking  in  the  dead  of   night  in  the 
garden  of  the  now  destroyed  episco- 
pal palace.     "  His  custom,"  says   his 
chaplain,    "was  when  at    Bristol   to 
walk  for  hours  in  his  garden  in  the 
darkest  night  which  the  time  of  year 
would  afford,  and  I  had  frequently  the 
honour  to  attend  him.  He  would  take  a 
turn  and  then  stop  suddenly  short,  and 
ask  the    question,  *  Why  might    not 
whole  communities  and  public  bodies 
be  seized  with  fits  of  insanity  as  well 
as    individuals?       Nothing   but    this" 
principle,     that    they   are    liable    to 
insanity  equally  at  least  with  private 
persons,   can  account  for  the   major 
part  of  those  tragedies  of  which  we  read 
in  history.'     I   thought  little,"  adds 
the  Chaplain,  "of  the  odd  conceit  of 
the  Bishop,  but  I  own   I  could   not 
avoid   thinking    of    it    a  great    deal 
since,  and  applying  it  to  many  cases." 
Yes.  Bishop  Butler  was  right.  Such 
madnesses  have  occurred  many  and  many 
a  time  before,  and  they  have  indeed 
been  enacted  many  and  many  a  time 
since.     The  madness  of  the  people  of 
London  in  the  riots   of  Lord  Gleorge 
Grordon;   the  madness  of  the  people 
of  Birmingham    when    they    burned 
the   library    of    Dr.    Priestley  ;    the 
madness    of    the   people    of    Bristol, 
which  laid    waste  in  1831   the  very 
garden  in  which  Bishop  Butler  made 
the  remark  one  hundred   years  ago ; 
the    innumerable    theological    panics 
which  I  have  seen  rise  and  fall  away 
in  my  own  day — are  all  examples  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 
public  agitations  unless  by  the  stern 
education  of  after  life  we  deliberately 
guard  ourselves  against  it. 

It  is  with  no  view  of  producing  an 
nndne  distrust  either  of  human  nature 


or  of  popular  judgments  that  I  dwell 
on  the  deep   conviction  of  the  insta- 
bility of  temporary  judgments  which 
this  experience  of  life  impresses  upon 
us.     Like  all  insanity,  it  is  best  met 
by    sanity.     Like    all    falsehood  and 
hoUowness,  it  is  best  resisted  by  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  those  who 
know  better,  not  to  give  way  by  one 
hairsbreadth   to    what  they  know  in 
their  own  minds  to  be  a  fiction  or  a 
crime.      If  we  all  of  us,  as  communi- 
ties, as  parties,  as  churches,  are  liable 
to   these  fits  of   madness,    it   is    the 
more  necessary  that  we  should  educate 
ourselves  to  be  our  own  keepers.     And 
as  in  actual  insanity,  so  in  those  meta- 
phorical insanities,   it  is  encouraging 
to  remember  that  one  keeper,  one  sane 
keeper,  is  often  quite  enough  to  con- 
trol many  madmen.     "When  one  verger 
by  his  own   stout  arm    and    resolute 
speech  saved   Bristol  Cathedral  from 
the  raging  mob,  he  did  what  many  a 
magista'ate,  or  politician,  or  ecclesiastic 
under  analogous  circumstances  might 
do,  and  what  they  have  often  failed 
to  do  and  so  have  well  nigh  ruined 
the  commonwealth.     In  these  illusions 
of  which  we  are   speaking,  it  is  not 
so  difficult  after  all  to  detect  the  ring 
of  a  true  or  of  a  hollow  word,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  scent  out  with  an  almost 
infallible  instinct   the  savour  of   the 
rotten  or  decaying  or   acrid   element 
in  human  opinion,  or  to  see  wherein 
is  to  be  found  the  light  and  glory  and 
sweetness  of  the  eternal  future. 

8.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak 
of  that  education  which  is  given  in 
our  age  and  in  our  country  more 
than  in  any  other,  namely  : — educa- 
tion in  public  affairs  or  politics.  I  re- 
member when  in  ^Russia  that  a  Bussian 
statesman  was  speaking  of  the  im- 
portant effects  to  be  hoped  from  the 
endeavour  to  give  more  instruction  to 
the  people,  "  but,'*  he  said,  "  there  is 
one  process  of  education  which  has 
been  more  effectual  still,  and  that  is 
the  reform  in  the  administration  of  our 
courts  of  law  and  the  introduction  of 
trial  by  jury.  This  by  bringing  the 
peasants  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
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jnKcbmeiy  of    Ihei   State,    by  making 
them  uniierstand  their  own  responsi- 
bility, by  enabling   them  to  bear  pa- 
tiently the  views  of  others,  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  elev&tion  and  Instruc- 
tion."    TriflJ    by  jury,    which  to  the 
B.ussian  peasant  i^  as  it  were  but  o£ 
yesterday,  to    us    is  familiar   by  the 
growth  of   a  thousand   years.     It    is 
familiar,  and  yet  it  falls  only  to  the  lot 
of  few.  I  have  myself  only  witnessed  it 
once.    Bat  I  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
impressive  scenes  on  which  I  had  ever 
looked.     The  twelve  men,  of  humble 
life,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  most  aeut«  minds  that 
the    country  could    fnrnish;    taught 
in    the    most    solemn   forms    of    the 
English    language   to    appreciate  the 
valoe    oF    exact    truth ;    seeing    the 
whole  tragedy  of  destiny  drawn   out 
before  their  very  eyes,  the  weakness  of 
passion,   the  ferocity  of   revenge,  the ' 
simplicity  of  innocence,  the  moderation 
of  the  judge,  the  seriousness  of  human 
existence — this  is  an  experience  which 
may  actoally  befall  but  a  few,  but  to 
whomsoever  it  does   fall   the  lessons 
which  it  imparts,  the  necessity  of  any 
previous  preparation  for  it  that  can  be 
given,    leap  at  such    moments  to  the 
eyes  as  absolutely   iaestimabie.     But 
what  in  its  measure  is   true   of    the 
educationwhich  a  juryman  receives, and 
of  the  necessity  of  education  tor  dis- 
charging the  functions  of   a  juryman, 
is    true    more     or    leas    of     all    the 
complex    machinery    by    which    the 
duties,  the    hopes,    and    the   fears  of 
F.nglish  citizens  are  called  into  action. 
And    here  again  the  past  history  of 
Bristol    fumbhes   so    admirable     an 
example    of  an   imporiant   lesson    of 
political  education  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear directing  your  attention  to  it.     I 
mean  Mr.  Burke's  speech  in  the  Gnild- 
hall  at  Bristol,  in  which  he  refers  to 
oertatn   points  in    his    parliamentary 
conduct  in  the  year  1770.     In  making 
this   reference  you  will    not  snppose 
that  I    am   ho    indiscreet    as    to    be 
entering  on  any  political  question,  or 
taking  the  side  of  any  political  party. 
I  am  not  favouring  either  the  Anchor 


or  the  Dolphin.  I  am  not  giving  any 
advice  to  either  of  your  respected 
members,  nor  to  any  distinguished 
persons  who  may  come  here  on  the 
day  of  your  great  benefactor  Colston. 

ii o — but  I  am  trying  to  Impress  upon 
you  all  the  value  of  the  education  of 
after  life  in  raising  you  to  the  height 
of  that  great  argoment  in  which  you 
have  to  confront  the  grave  emergencies 
of  our  time  and  country.  Burke  is 
speaking  against  the  folly  of  electors 
trying  to  engage  their  i-epresenta- 
tives  in  matters  of  local  or  peculiar 
interest,  as  distinct  from  the  great 
questions  of  national  policy,  "  Look, 
gentlemen,"  he  says,  "to  the  whole 
tenor  of  your  roember'a  conduct. 
Try  whether  his  ambition  or  his 
avarice  has  jostled  bim  out  of  the 
straight  line  of  duty,  or  whether  that 
grand  foe  of  the  offices  of  active  life, 
■  that  master-vice  in  men  of  business,  a 
degeuei-ate  and  inglorious  sloth,  has 
made  him  ilag  and  languish  in  his 
course  I  This  is  the  object  of  our 
inquiry.  If  your  member's  conduct 
can  bear  this  touch,  mai-k  it  for 
sterling.  He  may  have  fallen  into 
errors ;  he  must  have  faults ;  but  onr 
error  is  greater  and  our  fault  ie 
radically  ruinous  to  ourselves  if  we  do 
not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even  appl&od, 
the  whole  compound  and  mixed  mass 
of  such  a  character.  Not  to  act  thus 
is  folly ;  I  had  almost  said  it  is  im- 
piety. He  censm-es  God  who  quarrels 
with  the  imperfections  of  man." 
"  When  we  know  that  the  opinions  of 
even  the  greatest  multitudes  are  the 
standard  of  rectitude.  I  shall  think 
myself  obliged  to  make  those  opinions 
the  masters  of  my  conscience.  But  if 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Omnipo- 
tence itself  is  competent  to  alter  Cbe 
essential  constitution  of  right  and 
wrong,  sure  I  am  that  such  things  aa 
they  and  I  ai'e  jKissessed  of  no  such 
power.  No  man  can'ies  further  than 
I  do  the  policy  of  mokiug  government 
pleasing  to  the  people.  But  the 
widest  range  of  this  politic  com- 
plaisance is  confined  within  the  limits 
of  justice,     I  ^oiild  pot  only  consolt 
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the  interest  of  the  people,  but  I  would 
cheerfully  gratify  their  humours.  We 
are  all  a  sort  of  children  that  must  be 
soothed  and  managed.  I  think  I  am 
not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature. 
I  would  bear,  I  would  even  myself 
play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  buf- 
fooneries to  divert  them.  But  I  never 
will  act  the  tyrant  for  their  amuse- 
ment. If  they  will  mix  maHce  in 
their  sports  I  shall  never  consent  to 
throw  them  any  living,  sentient 
-creature  whatsoever — no,  not  so  much 
as  a  kitling  to  torment."  "I  could 
wish  undoubtedly  to  make  every  part 
of  my  conduct  agreeable  to  every  one 
of  my  constituents.  But  in  so  great 
a  city,  and  so  greatly  divided  as  this, 
it  is  weak  to  expect  it.  In  such  a 
discordancy  of  sentiments  it  is  better 
to  look  to  the  nature  of  things  than 
to  the  humours  of  men.  The  very 
attempt  towards  pleasing  everybody 
discovers  a  temper  always  flashy,  and 
often  false  and  insincere.  Therefore, 
as  I  have  proceeded  straight  onward 
in  my  conduct,  so  I  will  proceed  in 
my  account  of  those  parts  of  it  which 
have  been  most  excepted  to.  But  I 
must  first  beg  leave  just  to  hint  to 
jou  that  we  may  suffer  very  great 
detriment  by  being  open  to  every 
talker.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how 
much  of  service  is  lost  from  spirits 
full  of  activity  and  full  of  energy, 
who  are  pressing,  who  are  rushing 
forward,  to  great  and  capital  objects, 
when  you  oblige  them  to  be  continu- 
ally looking  back.  Whilst  they  are 
defending  one  service  they  defraud 
jou  of  an  hundred.  Applaud  us  when 
we  run ;  console  us  when  we  fall ; 
cheer  us  when  we  recover ;  but  let  us 
pass  on — for  God's  sake,  let  us  pass 
on!" 

I  venture  to  quote  these  words  of 
everlasting  wisdom  from  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  English 
language  and  of  English  political 
science,  because  they  well  express 
that  kind  of  public  education  which 
the  mere  experience  of  life  ought  to 
give  us,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
special  political  party  to  which   one 


may  be  attached.  No  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Burke  says,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
know  how  far  to  concede  to  popular 
feeling,  or,  indeed,  how  far  popular 
feeling  is  likely  to  be  correct.  We 
must  all  work  with  such  instruments 
as  are  at  hand.  Yet  not  in  politics 
only,  but  in  all  public  affairs,  not  on 
one  side  only,  but  on  both  sides  of 
public  life,  it  is  a  peculiar  danger  of  the 
'  generation  in  which  our  lot  is  cast 
that  we  are  often  tempted  to  abandon 
the  lofty  and  independent  line  which 
Mr.  Burke  and  the  electors  of  Bristol 
then  assumed.  Often,  more  often,  I 
fear,  than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
we  meanly  abdicate  the  function  of 
leading  the  opinion  of  those  whom 
we  ought  to  lead,  and  prefer  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  no  better 
— who  are,  it  may  be,  worse  than  our- 
selves. Sometimes,  instead  of  choosing 
com'ses  which  we  believe  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  country  or  for  the  good 
even  of  the  particular  principles  which 
we  represent,  we  are  weak  enough  to 
bow  to  the  temporary  exigencies  of 
some  passing  war-cry  on  which  we  our- 
selves have  no  conviction  at  all,  and 
which  we  only  encourage  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  power  or  in- 
fluence to  ourselves  or  our  friends. 
It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  this 
branch  of  public  education  by  exam- 
ples nearer  home ;  but  let  us  take  the 
career  of  that  distinguished  French 
statesman  who  has  just  gone  to  his 
rest.  M.  Thiers  had,  no  doubt,  many 
faults,  and  upon  his  memory  will  al- 
ways rest  the  burden  of  one  or  two 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  which  have 
overtaken  his  country;  but  it  is  to 
the  later  years  of  his  com-se  that  I 
would  call  your  attention.  When 
during  the  German  war  of  1870  the 
condition  of  France  had  become  well 
nigh  desperate;  when  the  passions, 
whether  of  the  people  or  of  their 
leaders,  still  refused  to  accept  even 
the  slightest  proposals  of  peace,  it 
was  predicted  by  sagacious  persons, 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  that 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  ter- 
mination  of  that   disastrous   conflict 
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enhanced  by  the  cireamstanee 
^at  any  statesman  who  venttired  so 
far  to  resist  the  torrent  of  national 
frenzy  as  to  make  overtures  to  Gei- 
niany,  wonld  be  certaio  to  forfeit 
every  chance  of  future  political  suc- 
cess. One  man,  however,  in  that 
extreme  emei^ency  was  found  suffi- 
ciently patriotic  to  sacrifice  the  objects 
of  his  own  ambition— vfiat  as  it  was 
— to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  good 
of  his  country.  That  man  waaAdoIphe 
Thiere.  And  what  was  the  i-esultl 
All  the  predictions  of  which  I  have 
spoken  were  signally  falsified.  The 
act  of  pftdficatioQ  by  which  it  was  be- 
lieved that  his  personal  career  was 
mined  became  the  stepping-atone  by 
which,  without  dissent  and  with  almost 
nniveraaJ  applause,  he  mounted  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  government  of  his 
countjy.  And  yet,  once  more,  hardly 
had  he  been  there  seated  when  a 
second  catastrophe  overtook  the  na- 
tion, before  which  some  of  those  who 
nsoally  undertook  to  inspire  and  lead 
the  masses  turned  and  fied  in  dismay. 
The  Commune  was  in  possession  of 
Rhis;  the  working  classes  of  that 
great  metropolis  had  seized  the  citadel 
of  the  state.  Again  it  was  predicted 
that  no  minister  who  undertook  the 
terrible  task  of  suppressing  that  for- 
midable insurrection  oonld  ever  regain 
the  confidence  or  the  affection  of  the 
mass  of  the  Parisian  people.  And  yet 
what  was  the  result?  After  a  re- 
conquest  of  the  capital,  accompanied 
by  severities  which  I  do  not  presume 
to  judge,  but  which  certainly  were 
not  cajculated  to  conciliate  the  re- 
gard of  those  whose  power  was  thus 
summaiily  broken,  the  same  states- 
man was  conveyed  to  his  grave — 
lamented  not  merely  by  the  upper 
classes  of  society  which  he  had  pre- 
served from  ruin,  but  with  a  singular 
and  mysterious  silence  and  solemnity 
of  grief  through  the  midst  of  the 
very  population  which  he  had  thus 
rudely  vanquished.  I  repeat  that  I 
do  not  refer  to  these  incidents  as  an 
advocate  of  that  remarkable  man — 
he  has  much  to  answer  for;  i^d  I 


am  not  here  either  to  defend  c 
condemn — but  these  acta  i 
gi-eat  epoch  of  his  life  i 
couragemeut  to  all  those  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  Edmund  Burke,  are 
steadfast  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  confident  that  they  will 
reap  their  i-eward  before  God  and 
posterity,  but  not  without  the  just 
hope  that  they  may  even  reap  it  in 
the  gratitude  of  those  whose  foU^ 
they  have  resisted.  These  and  the  like 
acts  are  lessons  to  us  that  the  people 
have,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
more  sense  and  more  justice  than  we 
give  them  credit  for.  Wo  may  trust 
that  the  mass  of  our  fellow-country- 
men, if  we  have  had  the  courage  in  n 
good  cause  to  thwai-t  their  unreasoning 
frenzy,  will  acknowledge  at  last  that 
they  were  mistaken,  and  that  we  were 
right.  This  is  the  education  of  public 
life,  on  which  much  more  might  be 
said^on  which  I  could  not  say  lesa ; 
but  on  which,  perhaps,  I  have  said 
enough. 

9.  There  is  ono  more  general  re- 
mark on  the  education  of  experience 
which  brings  us  back  to  our  college. 
We  live  in  these  days  more  rapidly 
than  om-  fathers  did ;  we  see  more 
changes ;  we  live,  as  it  is  said,  many 
lives  in  one.  Now,  of  this  rapid 
growth  and  various  experience,  there 
is  one  important  lesson.  It  shows 
us  how  great  are  the  possibilities 
and  capabilities  of  human  existence. 
A  friend  of  mine  last  year  with 
singular  courage  accomplished  the 
rare  and  difficult  task  of  ascending 
Mount  Ararat.  Two  days  after  he 
had  come  down,  his  companion  ex- 
plained to  an  Armenian  Archimandrite 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  what  my 
friend  had  done.  The  venerable  man 
sweetly  smiled,  and  said,  "  It  is  im- 
possible." "  But,"  said  the  inter- 
preter, "  this  traveller  has  been  up 
and  l^s  returned."  "  So,"  said  the 
Archimandrite,  "  no  one  ever  has  as- 
cended, and  no  one  ever  will  ascend 
Mount  Ararat."  This  belief  in  the 
impossibility  of  what  has  been  done  is 
ancommon,  bat  the  belief  in  the  impoa- 
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sibility  of  what  may  be  done  is  very 
common ;  and  it  is  one  delightful  pecu- 
liarity of  the  history  of  Bristol  that 
it    enables  us  to  bear  up  against  this 
natural  prejudice.    It  might  have  been 
thought  impossible  that  there  should 
have  been  discovered  a  North  America 
as  well  as  a  South  America.    Yet  it 
was  discovered  by  a  Venetian  seaman 
who  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Bristol. 
It  was  thought  that  no  steamer  could 
ever  cross  the  Atlantic.     Dr.  Lardner 
proved  to  demonstration  in  this  very 
city  of    Bristol   that   such  an  event 
coiild  never  take  place;  and  the  late 
Lord    Derby  said    that   of    the  first 
steamer  which  crossed  he  would  engage 
to   swallow  the   boiler.     Yet   such  a 
steamer  started   from   the    docks   of 
Bristol,  and  safely  reached  New  York. 
It    might    have   been    thought    that 
there  was  something  impossible  in  the 
idea  of  a  beneficent  institution,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  supported  by  the 
indomitable  faith  of  one  man,  living 
on  Providence.     Yet  this  also  has  been 
fulfilled  on  Ashley  Down.     It  might 
have  been  thought  impossible  that  the 
rough  lads  of  Kingswood  should  ever 
be  reformed  or  that  the  women  of  India 
should  ever  be  moulded  by  European 
influences.     Yet  this  also  was  accom- 
plished   in    our     own    day,    by    the 
faith  and  energy  of  a  wise  and  gentle 
woman,  dear  to  Bristol — Mary  Carpen- 
ter.    It  might  have  been  thought  im- 
possible that  an  institution  like  this 
should  ever  have  sprung  into  existence, 
that  Oxford  should  ever  have  come  to 
Bristol — that  three   hundred    Bristol 
students  should  have  been  listening  to 
lecturers  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin.     Yet  it  has  been  done.     All 
these  discoverers  have  ascended  Mount 
Ararat,  and  though  the  most  incredu- 
lous Archimandrite  may  shake  his  head 
and   sweetly   smile,   and   say   that  it 
cannot    be,    yet    these    things,   great 
and  small,  have  been  achieved — and 
achieved  in  safety. 


This  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
education  of  after  life.  It  encourages 
the  hope  that  impossibilities  may 
become  not  only  possibilities  but  ac- 
tualities. There  is  a  great  company 
here  of  the  **  Merchant  Yenturers," 
called  so,  I  am  told,  because  they 
made  some  of  those  mighty  ventures 
in  former  times  by  which  new  lands 
were  found — new  wealth  and  know- 
ledge poured  into  this  ancient  city. 
But  there  are  still  many  voyages  to  bd 
made,  still  much  wealth  to  be  expended, 
still  new  Ararats  to  be  scaled.  We 
are  all  of  us  Merchant  Venturers — ^we 
all  of  us  must  venture  something,  if 
we  would  leave  something  worth  living 
for,  nay,  if  we  would  have  something 
to  look  forward  to  hereafter.  NU 
desperandum  must  be  written,  as  in 
the  porch  of  the  Bedcliffe  Church,  so 
over  the  entrance  of  every  stage  of  our 
existence. 

Yes,  over  every  stage.     For  this  is 
the  last  word  I  will  venture  to  say 
concerning  the  education  of  life.     In 
the  transformation  of  opinion  which 
is  imperceptibly  affecting  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  future  state,  and  in  the 
perplexities    and    doubts   which  this 
transformation  excites,  the  idea  that 
comes  with  the  most  solid  force  and 
abiding  comfort  to  the  foreground  is 
the    belief    that    the   whole    of    our 
human  existence  is  an  education — ^not 
merely,  as  Bishop  Butler  said,  a  pro^ 
batidn  for  the  future,  but  an  educa- 
tion which  shall  reach  into  the  future. 
The  possibilities  that  overcome  the  im- 
possibilities in  our  actual  experience 
show  us  that  there  may  be  yet  greater 
possibilities  which  shall  overcome  the 
yet   more    formidable    impossibilities 
lying  beyond  our  experience,   beyond 
our    sight,     beyond    the    last    great 
change    of    all.      Through    all   these 
changes,  and  towards  that  unseen  goal, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  let  us  pass 
on— for  God!s  sake,  let  us  pass  on  I 
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PART  XII. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVl. 

THE    BEGINNING   OP  THE   END. 

Oeofp  took  the  children  home  without 
let  or  hindrance.  There  w&s  no  inn 
near  where  they  coold  pass  the  night; 
and  as  he  had  no  legitiiaat«  right  to 
tiieir  cnstody,  and  was  totally  unknown 
and  very  young,  and  might  not  awaken 
any  lively  faith  in  the  bosom  of  autho- 
rity as  against  the  schoolmaster  or  the 
tmcle,  he  thought  it  wisest  to  take  them 
away  at  once.  He  managed  to  get 
some  simplest  food  for  them  with 
diliictilty — a  little  bread  and  milk — 
and  made  them  lie  down,  propped 
amid  the  cushions  of  a  first- class 
oarriage,  which  was  to  be  hooked  on 
to  the  evening  train  when  it  arrived. 
Before  they  left  the  little  station  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ean- 
dolph  Musgrave  arrive,  looking  sour 
and  sullen.  Geoff  did  not  know  that 
Bandolph  had  done  anything  unkind 
to  the  children.  Certainly  it  was  none 
of  hia  fault  that  Liliaa  was  there ;  bat 
what  good  partizan  ever  entered  too 
'Closely  into  an  examination  of  the 
actual  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  question  i 
Randolph  might  have  been  innocent — 
as  indeed  he  waa — of  any  downright 
evil  intention ;  but  this  availed  him 
nothing,  Geoff  looked  oot  of  the 
window  of  hia  own  carriage  as  they 
glided  away  from  the  station,  and 
gazed  with  intensest  schoolboy  plea- 
sure on  the  glum  and  sour  counte- 
aance  of  the  churlish  uncle,  who,  but 
for  his  own  intervention,  might  have 
wrought  deatmction  to  those  new 
babes  in  the  wood.  He  shivered 
when  he  thought  of  the  two  helpless 
creatures  lying  under  the  brambles, 
too  frightened  to  move,  and  feeling  to 
their  hearta  all  the  fantastic  horrors 
of   the  darkness.     Now,  though  still 


in  movement,  and  undergoing 
further  fatigue,  the  absolute  rest  which 
had  fallen  upon  their  childish  spirit* 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  there, 
touched  the  young  man  to  the  heart. 
They  were  willing  to  let  him  take 
them  anywhere ;  their  cares  were  over. 
Nello  had  even  made  a  feeble  little 
attempt  to  shake  hia  draggled  plumes 
and  swagger  a  little,  sore  and  uncom- 
fortable though  he  was,  before  he 
clambered  into  the  caniage ;  and 
Lilias  lay  in  the  nest  he  had  made 
for  her,  looking  out  with  eyes  of 
measureless  content — so  changed  from 
those  great,  wistful,  unfathomable 
oceans  of  anxiety  and  f^ar  which  had 
looked  at  him  through  the  brambles  ! 
She  put  her  hand  into  his  as  he 
settled  himself  in  his  comer  beside 
her  —  the  little  soft  child's  hand, 
which  he  warmed  in  his  strong  clasp, 
and  which  clung  to  him  with  a  hold 
which  did  not  relax  even  in  her  dreams ; 
for  she  went  to  sleep  so,  holding  him 
fast,  feeling  the  sense  of  safety  glow 
over  her  in  delicious  warmth  and  ease. 
Through  all  the  night,  even  when  ehie 
slept,  at  every  movement  he  made  her 
soft  fingera  closed  more  firmly  upon 
his  hand.  It  was  the  child's  anchor 
of  safety  ;  and  this  clinging,  conscious 
and  unconscious,  went  straight  to 
Geoff's  heart.  In  the  dark,  under  the 
waning  light  of  the  lamp  overhead, 
he  watched  the  little  face  sinking  into 
sleep,  with  now  a  faint  little  smile 
upon  it — a  complete  relaxation  of  all 
the  strained  muscles — with  a  sensa- 
tion of  happiness  which  was  beyond 
words.  Sometimes,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  it,  he  would  make  a 
movement  wantonly  to  feel  the  re- 
newed clasp  of  the  little  hand  and  see 
the  drowsy  opening  of  the  eyes.  *'  Are 
you  there,  Mr.  Geoff ) "  she  said  now 
and  then,  with  a  voice  as  soft  (he 
thought)  as  the  coe  of  a  dove.     "  Yes, 
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my  lily ; "  he  would  say,  with  his 
heart  swelling  in  his  young  bosom; 
and  Lilias  would  drop  to  sleep  agatu, 
smiling  at  him  with  sleepy  eyes — in 
what  ease  and  infinite  content  I  As 
for  Nello,  he  snored  now  and  then 
out  of  very  satisfaction  and  slum- 
bering confidence ;  little  snores,  some- 
thing between  a  little  cherub's  trum- 
pet and  the  native  utterance  of  the 
tenderest  of  little  pigs — at  that  age 
when  even  little  piggies,  by  reason  of 
babyhood,  have  something  cherubic 
about  them  too. 

At  midnight,  at  the  great  junction, 
a  tall,  sunburnt,  anxious-faced  man 
walked  along  the  line  of  carriages, 
looking  in  with  eager  looks.  "Are 
these  your  children  ? "  he  said  to 
Geoff,  seeing  the  two  little  figures 
laid  up  among  the  cushions,  and  not 
remarking  how  young  their  compa- 
nion was.  He  spoke  abruptly,  but 
taking  off  his  hat  with  an  apologetic 
grace,  which  Greoff  thought  "  foreign,** 
as  we  are  all  so  apt  to  suppose  un- 
usual courtesy  to  be.  A  sudden  in- 
spiration seized  the  young  man.  He 
<fid  not  know  who  this  was,  but  some- 
how he  never  doubted  who  it  was  the 
gtranger  sought.  "  They  are  the  little 
Musgraves  of  Penninghame,"  he  said, 
simply,  "  whom  I  am  taking  home.*' 

The  tall  stranger  wavered  for  a 
moment,  as  though  he  might  have 
fallen;  then,  in  a  voice  half-choked, 
he  asked,  "  May  I  come  beside  you  ?  " 
He  sat  down  in  the  seat  opposite  to 
Greoff,  after  an  anxious  inspection  of 
the  two  little  faces,  now  settled  into 
profound  sleep.  "Thank  God!**  he 
said.  "They  are  all  I  have  in  the 
world." 

Who  could  it  be?  Geoff's  ears 
seemed  to  tingle  with  the  words — 
"  All  I  have  in  the  world."  He  tfat 
in  his  dark  corner  and  gazed  at 
this  strange  new-comer,  who  was  more 
in  the  light.  And  the  new-comer 
gazed  at  him,  seeing,  after  a  while, 
the  child's  hand  clasped  in  his — a 
mark  of  trust  which,  sweet  as  it  was, 
kept  young  Geoff  in  a  somewhat  forced 
attitude,  not  comfortable  for  a  long 


night  journey.  "  I  do  not  know  you,*' 
he  said,  "  but  my  little  girl  seems  to 
put  her  whole  trust  in  you,  and  that 
must  make  me  your  grateful  servant 
too.** 

"  Then  you  are  John  Musgrave  %  "^ 
cried  the  young  man.  "  Gh,  sir,  I  am 
glad  ! — most  glad  that  you  have  come 
home  I  Yes,  I  think  she  likes  me ; 
and,  child  or  woman,"  cried  young 
Geoff,  clasping  the  little  hand  close- 
with  a  sudden  effusioriy  "  I  shall  never 
care  for  any  one  else." 

Serious,  careworn,  in  peril  of  his 
life,  John  Musgrave  laughed  softly  in? 
his  beard.  "  This  is  my  first  welcome 
home,"  he  said. 

Geoff  found  a  carriage  waiting  for 
him  at  Stanton,  his  first  impulse 
having  been  to  take  the  children  to* 
his  mother.  He  gave  them  up  now 
with  a  pang,  having  first  witnessed 
the  surprise  of  incredulous  delight 
with  which  Lilias  flung  herself  at  her 
waking  upon  her  father.  The  cry 
with  which  she  hailed  him,  the  illu- 
mination of  her  face,  and,  Geoff  felt, 
utter  forgetf ulness  of  his  own  claims, 
half- vexed  the  young  man  after  hi» 
uncomfortable  night ;  and  it  was* 
with  a  certain  pang  that  he  gave' 
the  children  up  to  their  natural 
guardian.  "  Papa,  this  is  Mr.  Greoff," 
Lilias  said ;  "no  one  has  ever  been  so* 
kind  ;  and  he  knows  about  you  some- 
thing that  nobody  else  knows." 

John  Musgrave  looked  up  with  a 
gleam  of  surprise  and  a  faint  suffusion* 
of  colour  on  his  serious  face.  "  Every 
one  here  knows  about  me,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh ;  and  then  he  turned  to* 
the  young  guardian  of  his  children. 
"  Lily's  introduction  is  of  the  slight- 
est," he  said.  "I  don't  know  you, 
nor  how  you  have  been  made  to  take^ 
so  much  interest  in  them — how  your 
knew  even  that  they  wanted  help; 
but  I  am  grateful  to  you  with  all  my 
heart,  all  the  same." 

"  I  am  GreofErey  Stanton,"  said  the- 
young  man.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
make  the  announcement,  but  coloured 
high  with  consciousness  of  the  pain 
tluit  must  be  associated  with  his  name. 
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b  it  was  best,  lie  felt,  to  mAke  the 
revelfition  ab  once.     "The  brother  of 

Walter     Stanton,    whom   .      Aa 

lilios  says,  air,  I  know  more  about 
you  than  others  know.  I  have  heard 
everything." 

John  Musgmve  shook  his  beaJ. 
"Everything!  till  death  steps  in  to 
one  or  another  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, that  is  what  no  one  will  ever 
know  :    but  so   long  as  you  do   not 

shrink  from  me,  J^ord  Stanton  

You  are  Lord  Stanton,  is  it  not  so  t  " 
"I  am  not  ma-lring  any  idle  brag," 
said  Geoff.  "I  know  everylhing.  It 
was  Bampfylde  biiaself — Dick  Bamp- 
fylde — who  sent  me  after  the  children. 
I  know  the  truth  of  it  all,  and  I  am 
ready  to  stand  by  you,  sir,  whenever 

and  howsoever  you  want  me " 

Geoff  bent  forward  eagerly,  holding 
ont  his  hand,  with  a  flush  irf  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  on  his  young 
face.  Mnagrave  looked  at  him  with 
great  and  serious  surprise.  His  face 
darkened  and  lighted  up,  and  he 
started  slightly  at  the  name  of  Bamp- 
fylde. At  last,  with  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  took  Geoff's  outatietched 
hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly,  "  I 
dare  not  ask  what  it  is  you  do  know," 
he  said,  "  but  there  is  nothing  on  my 
hand  to  keep  me  from  taking  yours ; 
and  thank  you  a  thousand  tunes- 
thank  yon  for  tltem.  About  every- 
thing else  we  can  talk  hereafter." 

In  ten  minutes  after  Geoff  was 
whii'ling  along  the  qniet  country 
road  on  his  way  home.  It  was  like 
a  dream  to  Mm  that  all  this  should 
have  happened  since  he  last  di'ove 
between  these  hedgerows,  and  he  had 
the  half -disappointed,  half-injured 
feeling  of  one  who  has  not  carried 
ont  an  adventure  to  its  final  end. 
He  was  worn  out  too,  and  esdted, 
and  he  did  not  like  giving  up  Lily 
into  the  hands  of  her  father.  Had 
it  been  Miss  Musgrave  he  would  have 
fait  no  difficulty.  It  was  chilly  in  the 
early  morning,  and  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat  to  his  chin,  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  let  his  groom  drive, 
who  had  evidently  sometiing  to  say 


to  him  which  could  scarcely  be  kipfc 
in  till  they  got  clear  of  the  station. 
Geoff  had  seen  it  so  distinctly  in  the 
man's  face,  that  he  had  asked  at  once, 
"  Is  all  right  at  home  1  "  But  he  waa 
too  tired  to  pay  much  attention  to 
anything  beyond  that.  When  they 
had  gone  on  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  however,  the  groom  himself 
broke  the  silence.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, my  lord " 

"  What  is  it ) "  Geoff,  retired  into 
the  recesses  of  his  big  coat,  had  been 
half  asleep. 

Then  the  man  began  an  escited 
story.  He  had  heard  a  scuffle  and 
struggle  at  a  point  of  the  road  which 
they  were  about  apptoaching,  when  on 
his  way  to  meet  his  master.  Wild 
cries,  "  not  like  a  human  being,"  he 
said,  and  the  sound  of  a  violent  en- 
counter. "  I  thought  of  the  madman 
I  was  telling  your  lordship  of  yester- 

"  And  what  was  iti"  cried  Geoff, 
rousing  up  to  instant  interest ;  upon 
which  the  groom  became  apologetic. 

"  How  could  I  leave  m.y  horse,  my 
lord  ?  —  a  voung  beast,  very  fresh, 
as  your  lordship  knows.  He'd  have 
bolted  if  I'd  left  him  for  a  moment. 
It  was  all  I  could  do,  as  it  was,  to 
hold  him  in  with  such  cries  in  his  ears. 
I  sent  on  the  fii-st  man  I  met.  A  man 
does  not  grapple  with  a  madman  unless 
he  is  obliged  to " 

"But  you  sent  the  other  man  to 
do  it,"  said  Geoff,  half-amused,  half- 
angry.  He  sprang  from  the  phaeton 
as  they  came  to  the  spot  which  the 
groom  pointed  out.  It  was  a  little 
dell,  the  course  of  a  streamlet,  widen- 
ing as  it  ascended,  and  clothed  with 
trees.  Geofi  knew  the  spot  well. 
About  half  a  mile  further  up,  on  a 
little  green  plateau  in  the  midst  of 
the  line  of  sheltering  wood  which 
covered  these  slopes,  his  brother's 
body  bad  been  found.  He  had  been 
taken  to  see  the  spot  with  shuddering 
interest  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
had  never  forgotten  the  fatal  place. 
The  wood  was  very  thick,  with  rank, 
dark,  water-loving  trees ;  and  whether 
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it  was  fancy  or  reality,  had  always 
seemed  to  GeofE  the  most  dismal  spot 
in   the  comity.     All  was  quiet   now, 
or  so  he  thought  at  first.     But  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  evidence  of  wet, 
broken,  and    trampled    grass,    which 
showed  where   some  deadly  struggle 
kad  been.     The  spot  was  not  far  from 
the  road — about  five  minutes  of   as- 
cent,  no  more — and   the  young  man 
pressed   on,   guided   by   signs  of  the 
fray,  and  in  increasing  anxiety;  for 
almost   at  the   first  step  he  saw   an 
old  game-pouch  thrown  on  the  ground, 
which  he  recognised  as  having  been 
worn   by   Bampfylde.     Presently    he 
heard,  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  a 
low  groan,  and  the  sound  of  a  sym- 
pathetic   voice.     **  Could    you    walk, 
with  my  arm  to   steady  you?     Will 
you  try  to  walk,  my  man  1 '  *    Another 
low     moaning    cry    followed.     "  My 
walking's   done  in  this  world,''  said 
a  feeble  voice.    Geoff  hurried  forward, 
stifling  a  ciy  of  grief  and  pain.     He 
had  known  it  since  he  first  set  foot  on 
that  fated  slope.     It  was  Bampfylde's* 
voice ;  and  presently  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  group.     The   sympathiser  was 
the   same  labouring   man,  no  doubt, 
whom  his    groom   had   sent    to    the 
rescue.     Wild  Bampfylde  lay  propped 
upon  the  mossy  bank,  his  head  sup- 
ported upon  a  bush  of  heather.     The 
stranger  who  stood  by  him  had  evi- 
dently  washed    the    blood   from   his 
face  and  unbuttoned  his  shirt,  which 
was  open.     There  was  a  wound  on  his 
forehead,  however,  from  which  blood 
was  slowly  oozing,  and  his  face  was 
pallid  as  death.     "  Let  me  be— ^let  me 
be,"  he  said  with  a  gimn,  as  his  kind 
helper  tried  to  raise   him.     Then   a 
faint  glimmer  of  pleasure  came  over 
his    ghastly  face.     "Ah,   my  young 
lord !  "  he  said. 

"What  is  it,  Bampfylde?  What 
has  happened?  Is  he  much  hurt?" 
cried  Geoff,  kneeling  down  by  his 
side.  The  man  did  not  say  anything, 
but  shook  his  headc  The  vagrant 
himself  smiled,  with  a  kind  of  faint 
amusement  in  the  mournful  glimmer 
qf  his  eyes. 


"Not  hurt,  my  young  gentleman; 
just  killed,"  he  said;  "but  you're 
back — and  they're  safe  ?  " 

"Safe,  Bampfylde;  and  listen! — 
with  their  father.  He  has  come  to 
take  care  of  his  own." 

A  warmer  gleam  lighted  up  the 
vagrant's  face.  "  John  Musgrave 
here !  Ah,  but  it's  well  timed," 
he  cried  feebly.  "  My  young  lord, 
I'm  grieved  but  for  one  thing,  the 
old  woman.  Who  will  take  care  of 
old  'Lizabeth  ?  and  she's  been  a  good 
woman — if  it  had  not  been  her  son 
that  went  between  her  and  her  wits. 
I'm  sorry  for  her,  poor  old  body ; 
very,  very  sorry  for  her,  poor  'Liza- 
beth. He'll  never  be  taken  now,  my 
young  lord.  Now  he's  killed  me, 
there's  none  will  ever  take  him.  And 
so  we'll  all  be  ended,  and  the  old 
woman  left  to  die,  without  one — 
without  one !  " 

"  My  cart  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,"  said  Geoff,  quickly,  addressing 
the  labom'er,  who  stood  by  with  tears 
in  his  eyes;  "take  it,  and  bid  the 
groom  drive  as  fast  as  the  horse  will 
go  —  and  he' s  fresh  —  for  the  first 
doctor  you  can  find ;  and  bid  them 
send  an  easy  carriage  from  Stanton— 
quick  I  For  every  moment  you  save 
I'll  give  you " 

"  I  want  no  giving.  What  a  man 
can  do  for  poor  Dick  Bampfylde,  I 
will,"  cried  the  other  as  he  rushed 
down  the  slope.  The  vagrant  smiled 
feebly  again. 

"  They're  all  good-hearted,"  he  said. 
"  Not  one  of  them  but  would  do  poor 
Dick  Bampfylde  a  good  turn  ;  that's 
a  pleasure,  my  young  lord.  And  you — 
you're  the  best  of  all.  Ay,  let  him  go, 
it'll  please  you  ;  but  me,  my  hour's 
come." 

"  Bampfylde,  does  it  hurt  you  to 
speak  ?     Can  you  tell  me  how  it  was  ? ' ' 

The  poor  fellow's  eyes  were  glazing 
over.  He  made  an  effort  when  Geoff's 
voice  caught  him  as  it  were,  and 
arrested  the  stupor.  "  Eh,  my  young 
lord?  What  need  to  tell?  Poor 
creature,  he  did  not  know  me  for  a 
friend,  far  less  a  brother.     And  mad- 
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Bnt  it  -was  best,  he  feH,  to  make  the 
revelation  at  once.     "The  brother  of 

Walter     Stanton,    whom  .      As 

liilias  sa,js,  sir,  I  know  more  about 
you  than  others  know.  I  have  heard 
everything." 

John  Mosgrave  shook  hid  heaJ, 
"  Everything  !  till  death  steps  in  to 
one  or  another  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, that  ia  what  no  one  will  ever 
know  ;    but   so    long   aa    you.   do   not 

shrink  from  me,  Lord  Stanton  

Tou  are  Lord  Stanton,  ia  it  not  ao  )  " 
"  I  am  not  mnlring  any  idle  brag," 
said  Geoff.  "  I  know  everiffking.  It 
was  Bampfylde  himself^Dick  Bamp- 
fylde — who  sent  me  after  the  children, 
I  know  the  troth  of  it  all,  and  I  am 
ready  to  stand  by  you,  sir,  whenever 
and  howsoever  j-ou  want  mo    ■   ■" 

GeoS  beat  forward  eagerly,  holding 
out  his  htind,  with  a.  fiush  cf  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  on  his  young 
face.  Muagrave  looked  at  him  with 
groat  and  serioas  snrprise.  His  face 
darkened  and  lighted  up,  and  he 
started  slightly  at  the  name  of  Bamp- 
fylde. At  last,  with  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, he  took  Geoff's  outstretched 
hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly.  "I 
dare  not  ask  what  it  is  you  do  know," 
he  said,  "  bnt  there  is  nothing  on  my 
hand  to  keep  me  from  taking  yours ; 
and  thank  you  a  thousand  times — - 
thank  yon  for  (Afm.  About  every- 
thing else  we  can  talk  hereafter." 

In  ten  minutes  after  Geoff  was 
whirling  along  the  quiet  country 
road  on  his  way  home.  It  was  lite 
a  dream  to  him  that  all  this  should 
have  happened  since  he  last  drove 
between  these  hedgerows,  and  he  bad 
the  half -disappointed,  half-injured 
feeling  of  one  who  has  not  carried 
oat  an  adventure  to  its  final  end. 
Qe  was  worn  out  too,  and  excited, 
and  he  did  not  like  giving  up  Lily 
into  the  hand?  of  her  father.  Had 
it  been  Miss  Musgrave  he  would  have 
felt  no  difficulty.  It  was  chilly  in  the 
early  morning,  and  he  buttoned  up  his 
coat  to  his  chin,  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  let  his  groom  drive, 
who  had  evidently  something  to  say 


to  him  which  cobld  scaroely  be  kxp( 
in  till  they  got  clear  of  the  station. 
Geoff  had  seen  it  so  distinctly  in  the 
man's  face,  that  he  had  asked  at  once, 
"  Is  all  right  at  home  1  "  But  he  wBa 
too  tiled  to  pay  much  attention  to 
anything  beyond  that.  When  they 
had  gone  on  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  however,  the  groom  himself 
broke  the  silence.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don, my  lord " 

"  What  is  it  1"  Geoff,  retired  into 
the  recesses  of  his  big  coat,  had  been 
half  asleep. 

Then  the  man  began  an  excited 
story.  He  had  beard  a  scnftle  sod 
struggle  at  a  point  of  the  road  which 
they  were  about  approaching,  when  on 
his  way  to  meet  his  master.  Wild 
cries,  "not  like  a  human  being,"  he 
said,  and  the  sound  of  a.  violent  en- 
counter. "  I  thought  of  the  madman 
I  was  telling  your  lordship  of  yester- 

'■  And  what  was  it!  "  cried  Geoff, 
rousing  up  to  instant  interest ;  upon 
which  the  groom  became  apologetic. 

"  How  could  I  leave  my  borse,  my 
lord  %  — -a  young  beast,  very  fresh, 
as  your  lordship  knows.  He'd  have 
bolted  if  I'd  left  hiin  for  a  moment. 
It  was  all  I  could  do,  as  it  was,  to 
hold  him  in  with  such  cries  in  his  ears. 
I  sent  on  the  first  man  I  met.  A  man 
does  not  grapple  with  amadman  unless 
he  is  obliged  to " 

"  But  you  sent  the  other  man  to 
do  it,"  said  Geoff,  half-amused,  half- 
angry.  He  sprang  from  the  phaetOTi 
as  they  came  to  the  spot  which  the 
groom  pointed  out.  It  was  a  little 
dell,  the  course  of  a  streamlet,  widen- 
ing as  it  ascended,  and  clothed  with 
trees.  GeoS  knew  the  spot  well. 
About  half  a  mile  further  up,  on  a 
little  green  plateau  in  the  midst  of 
the  line  of  sheltering  wood  which 
covered  these  slopes,  his  brother's 
body  had  been  found.  He  had  been 
taken  to  see  the  spot  with  shuddering 
interest  whE<n  he  was  a  child,  and 
had  never  forgotten  the  fatal  place. 
The  wood  was  very  thick,  with  rank, 
dark,  water-loving  trees ;  and  whether 
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it  was  fancy  or  reality,  had  always 
seemed  to  Greoff  the  most  dismal  spot 
in  the  county.  All  was  quiet  now, 
or  so  he  thought  at  first.  But  there 
"was  no  mistaking  the  evidence  of  wet, 
broken,  and  trampled  grass,  which 
showed  where  some  deadly  struggle 
had  been.  The  spot  was  not  far  from 
the  road — about  five  minutes  of  as- 
cent, no  more — and  the  young  man 
pressed  on,  guided  by  signs  of  the 
fray,  and  in  increasing  anxiety;  for 
almost  at  the  first  step  he  saw  an 
old  game-pouch  thrown  on  the  ground, 
which  he  recognised  as  having  been 
worn  by  Bampfylde.  Presently  he 
heard,  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  a 
low  groan,  and  the  sound  of  a  sym- 
pathetic voice.  **  Could  you  walk, 
with  my  arm  to  steady  you?  Will 
you  try  to  walk,  my  man  1 ' '  Another 
low  moaning  cry  followed.  "  My 
walking's  done  in  this  world,"  said 
a  feeble  voice.  Geoff  hurried  forward, 
stifling  a  cry  of  grief  and  pain.  He 
had  known  it  since  he  first  set  foot  on 
that  fatal  slope.  It  was  Bampfylde 's* 
voice ;  and  presently  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  group.  The  sympathiser  was 
the  same  labouring  man,  no  doubt, 
whom  his  groom  had  sent  to  the 
rescue.  Wild  Bampfylde  lay  propped 
upon  the  mossy  bank,  his  head  sup- 
ported upon  a  bush  of  heather.  The 
stranger  who  stood  by  him  had  evi- 
dently washed  the  blood  from  his 
face  and  unbuttoned  his  shirt,  which 
was  open.  There  was  a  wound  on  his 
forehead,  however,  from  which  blood 
was  slowly  oozing,  and  his  face  was 
pallid  as  death.  "  Let  me  be— ^let  me 
be,"  he  said  with  a  gi'oan,  as  his  kind 
helper  tried  to  raise  him.  Then  a 
faint  glimmer  of  pleasure  came  over 
his  ghastly  face.  "Ah,  my  young 
lord  !  "  he  said. 

"What  is  it,  Bampfylde?  What 
has  happened?  Is  he  much  hurt?" 
cried  Geoff,  kneeling  down  by  his 
side.  The  man  did  not  say  anything, 
but  shook  his  head.  The  vagrant 
himself  smiled,  with  a  kind  of  faint 
amusement  in  the  mournful  glimmer 
of  his  eyes. 


"Not  hurt,  my  young  gentleman; 
just  killed,"  he  said;  "but  you're 
back — and  they're  safe  ? " 

"Safe,  Bampfylde;  and  listen! — 
with  their  father.  He  has  come  to 
take  care  of  his  own." 

A  warmer  gleam  lighted  up  the 
vagrant's  face.  "  John  Musgrave 
here !  Ah,  but  it's  well  timed," 
he  cried  feebly.  "  My  young  lord, 
I'm  grieved  but  for  one  thing,  the 
old  woman.  Who  will  take  care  of 
old  'Lizabeth  ?  and  she's  been  a  good 
woman — if  it  had  not  been  her  son 
that  went  between  her  and  her  wits. 
I'm  sorry  for  her,  poor  old  body ; 
very,  very  sorry  for  her,  poor  'Liza- 
beth.  He'll  never  be  taken  now,  my 
young  lord.  Now  he's  killed  me, 
there's  none  will  ever  take  him.  And 
so  we'll  all  be  ended,  and  the  old 
woman  left  to  die,  without  one — 
without  one !  " 

"  My  cart  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,"  said  Geoff,  quickly,  addressing 
the  labourer,  who  stood  by  with  tears 
in  his  eyes;  "take  it,  and  bid  the 
groom  drive  as  fast  as  the  horse  will 
go  —  and  he*  s  fresh  —  for  the  first 
doctor  you  can  find;  and  bid  them 
send  an  easy  carriage  from  Stanton — 
quick  !  For  every  moment  you  save 
111  give  you " 

"  I  want  no  giving.  What  a  man 
can  do  for  poor  Dick  Bampfylde,  I 
will,"  cried  the  other  as  he  rushed 
down  the  slope.  The  vagrant  smiled 
feebly  again. 

"  They're  all  good-hearted,"  he  said. 
"  Not  one  of  them  but  would  do  poor 
Dick  Bampfylde  a  good  tiu'n  ;  that's 
a  pleasure,  my  young  lord.  And  you — 
you're  the  best  of  all.  Ay,  let  him  go, 
it'll  please  you  ;  but  me,  my  hour's 
come." 

"  Bampfylde,  does  it  hurt  you  to 
speak  ?     Can  you  tell  me  how  it  was  ?  " 

The  poor  fellow's  eyes  were  glazing 
over.  He  made  an  effort  when  Geoff's 
voice  caught  him  as  it  were,  and 
arrested  the  stupor.  "  Eh,  my  young 
lord?  What  need  to  tell?  Poor 
creature,  he  did  not  know  me  for  a 
friend,  far  less  a  brother.     And  mad- 
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ness  is  atrong — it's  stroDg.  Tell  the 
-old  woman  that — it  was  Dot  me  he 
killed  —but — ono  that  tried  to  take 
him.  Ay— we  were  all  playing  about  tlio 
beck,  and  her  calling  us  to  ooma  in — 
all  the  family  ;  him  and— Lily — and 
me.  I  was  always  the  least  account — - 
but  it  waa  me  that  would  aye  be  th'st  to 
answer  ; — and  now  we  are  all  coming 
home — Poor  old  'Lizabeth — -Eh  !  what 
were  you  saying,  my  young  lord  1 " 

"  BampEylde  '  has  he  got  clear  ofi 
again,  after  this  J  \\'liere  is  he )  Can 
you  tell  me— for  the  sake  of  others  if 
not  for  your  own." 

"For  mine !— Would  it  mend  me 
to  tell  upon  him? — Nay,  nay,  you'll 
never  take  him — never  now  ;  but  he'll 
die — like  the  rest  of  us^that  is  what 
puts  things  square,  my  young  lord — 
death  ! — it  settles  all ;  you'll  find  him 
some  place  on  the  green  turf — we  were 
aye  a  family  that  liked  the  green  grass 
underneath  ns — you'll  find  him — as 
peaceable  as  me." 

"Oh,  Bampfylde,"  cried  Geoff, 
"  keep  up  your  courage  a  little  !  the 
men  will  come  directly  and  carry  you 
to  Stanton." 

"  To  carry  me — to  the  kirkyai-d — 
that's  my  place;  and  put  green  turf 
over  me — -nothing  but  green  turf.  So 
long  as  you  will  be  kind  to  old 
'Lizabeth  ;  she'll  live — she's  not  the 
kind  that  dies  —and  not  one  of  us  to  the 
fore  I  What  did  we  do— we  or  our 
fathers!"  said  the  vagrant  solenmly. 
"  But,  oh,  that's  true,  true — that's 
God's  word  :  Neither  he  did  it  nor  his 
fathers — but  that  the  works  of  God 
might  be  manifest.  Eh,  but  I  cannot 
see— I  cannot  see  how  the  work  of 
God  is  in  it.  My  eyes^there's  not 
much  good  in  my  eyes  now." 

Geoff  kneeled  beside  the  dying  man 
not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say.  Should 
he  speak  to  him  of  religion  t  Should 
he  question  him  about  his  own  hard 
fate,  that  they  might  bring  it  home  to 
the  culprit  1  But  Bampfylde  was  not 
able  for  either  of  these  subjects.  He 
was  wading  in  the  vague  and  misty 
conntry  which  is  between  life  ajid 
death.     He  threw  out  his  arms  in  the 
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one  of  them  dropped  so  that  the  fingers 
dipped  in  the  little  brook.  Thi» 
brought  anothergleamof  faint  pleasure 
to  hia  pallid  face. 

"  Water — give  me  some — to  drink," 
he  murmured,  moving  bis  lips.  And 
then,  as  Geofi  brought  it  to  him  in  the 
hollow  of  a  leaf,  the  only  thing  he 
conld  think  of,  and  moistened  his  lips 
and  bathed  his  forehead — "Thank 
you,  Lily,"  he  said,  "  That's  pleasant, 
oh,  that's  pleasant.  And  what  was  it 
brought  you  here — i/ou  herel — they're 
all  safe,  the  young  ones — thanks  to — . 
Ehl  it's  not  Lily— but  I  thought  I 
saw  Lily ;  it's  yon,  my  young  lord  1  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  here — lean  on  me, 
Bampfylde.  What  can  I  do  for  you ! 
what  can  I  dol"  Geoff  had  never 
seen  death,  and  he  trembled  with  awe 
and  solemn  reverence,  far  more  deeply 
moved  than  the  dying  vagrant  who 
was  floating  away  on  gontle  waves  of 
unconsciousness . 

"Ay,  Lily— d'ye  hear  her  calling  t — 
the  house  is  dark,  and  the  night*s  fine. 
But  let's  go  to  her— -let's  go  ;  he  waa 
aye  the  last,  though  she  likes  him 
beat."  Bampfylde  raised  himself  sud- 
denly with  a  half  convulsive  move- 
ment. "Poor  'Lizabeth^poor  old 
'Lizabeth  I— all  gone— all  gone  I  "  he 

And  what  an  hour  Geoff  spent  sup- 
porting the  poor  head,  and  moisten- 
ing the  dry  lips  of  the  man  who  w 
dead,  yet  could  not  die  !     He  did  i 
know  there  had  been  such  strugglea 
the  world. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII, 


Mr.  Pbnnithobne  was  at  the  ( 
almost  all  the  day  during  which  j 
many  things  occurred.  While 
children  wandered  in  the  wood 
young  Lord  Stanton  went  in  search  of 
them,  the  vicar  could  not  leave  the 
centre  of  anxiety.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  going  upon  that  qu'^st 
till  the  evening,  and  good  Mr. 
Pen    thought  it  bis  bounden  duty  to 
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stay  with  John  to  '*  take  off  his  atten- 
tion/' to  distract  his  mind  if  possible 
from  the  object  of  his  anxieties.  It 
was  all  John  Musgrave  could  do,  by 
way  of  consideration  for  an  old  friend 
to  put  up  with  these  attentions,  but  he 
managed  to  do  so  without  betraying 
his  impatience,  and  Mr.  Pen  thought 
he  had  performed  the  first  duty  of 
friendship.  He  suggested  everything 
he  could  think  of  that  might  have 
happened;  most  of  his  suggestions 
going  to  prove  that  Lilias  was  in  very 
great  peril  indeed,  though  she  might 
be  saved  in  various  ingenious  ways. 
And  he  took  Mary  aside  and  shook  his 
head,  and  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  a 
very  bad  business.  He  believed,  good 
man,  that  he  was  of  the  greatest  use  to 
them  both,  and  congratulated  himself 
on  having  stayed  to  discharge  this 
Christian  duty.  But  Mrs.  Pen  at  the 
vicarage  got  cross  and  nervous,  and  did 
not  think  her  husband  was  doing  his 
duty  to  his  home.  When  a  telegram 
came  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  not  only 
curious  but  frightened — for  telegrams 
she  thought  were  always  messages  of 
evil.  What  could  it  tell  but  harm) 
Perhaps  that  her  father  had  been  taken 
ill  (Mr.  Pen  himself  had  no  family  nor 
anybody  to  speak  of  belonging  to  him); 
perhaps  that  the  investment  had  gone 
wrong  in  which  all  their  little  money 
was.  She  tore  it  open  in  great  agitation, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  John  Musgrave  is  in  the  country  and 
near  you.  Do  you  remember  wlvat  is 
your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  what  is 
tJie  penalty  of  not  performing  it?** 

Mrs.  Pen  read  the  alarming  missive 
two  or  three  times  over  before  she 
could  understand  what  it  meant.  John 
Musgrave  !  by  degrees  it  became  clear 
to  her.  This  was  why  her  husband 
deserted  her,  and  spent  his  whole  day 
at  the  Castle.  He  a  magistrate  whose 
first  duty  it  was  to  send  John  Mus- 
grave to  prison.  The  penalty — what 
was  the  penalty)  The  poor  woman 
was  in  such  a  frenzy  of  agitation  and 
terror  that  she  did  not  know  what  to 
believe.  What  could  they  do  to  him 
if  it  was  found  out  ?    She  went  to  the 
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window  and  looked  for  him.    She  we^t 
out  and  walked  to  the  garden  gate. 
She  was  not  able  to  keep  still.     The 
penalty — what  was  it)     Could    they 
put   him  in   prison     instead    of    the 
criminal      he    allowed    to    go   free) 
That  seemed  the  most  natural  thing, 
and  imagination   conjured  up   before 
her  the  dreadful  scene   of  Mr.  Pen's 
arrest,  perhaps  when  he  was  going  to 
church,  perhaps  when  the  house  was 
full   of    people — everybody     seeing — 
everybody  knowing  it.     Mrs.  Pen  saw 
her  husband  dragged  along  the  road  in 
handcuffs  before  she  came  to  an  end  of 
her  imaginations.     Was  there  nothing 
she  could  do  to  save  him  )     She  was 
ready  to  put  herself  in  the  breach,  to 
say  like  a  heroine,  "  Take  me,  and 
let  him  go  free  I  "  but  it  did  not  appear 
to  her  likely  that  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law   would  pay  any  attention  to 
such  a  touching  interposition.     Then 
it  occurred  to  her  to  look  who  it  was, 
a  thing  she  had  not  noticed  at  first, 
who  had  sent  this  kind  warning.     But 
this  alarmed  her  more  and  more.     It 
was   some    one    who    called    himself 
"  Friend,"      who      had      taken     the 
trouble,  from  a  distant  place  in  the 
midland  counties,  to  telegraph  thus  to 
Mr.  Pennithorne.     A  friend — it  was 
then  an  anonymous  warning — a  very 
alarming  thing  indeed  to  the  vulgar 
mind.     Mrs.  Pen  worked  herself  up 
into  a  state  of  intense  nervous  agi- 
tation.    She  sent  for  the  gardener  that 
she  might  send  him  at  once  to  the 
Castle  for  her  husband.    But  before  he 
came  another  train  of  reflections  came 
across  her  mind.     John  Musgrave  was 
her  William's  friend.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  family  generally  and  to  this 
member  of  it  in  (particular.     Was  he 
not   capable   of    going  to  prison— H)f 
letting    himself   be     handcuffed    and 
dragged  along  the    public  road,   and 
cast  into  a  dungeon  rather  than  give 
up  'his  friend  to  justice )     Oh,  what 
could  the  poor  woman  do )    If  she 
could  but  take  some  step — do  some- 
thing to  save  him  before  he  knew. 

All  at  once  there  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Pen  a  plan  of  action  which  would  put 
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BTOrytMng  right — aaire  "William  in 
Bpite  of  himaelf ,  and  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  put  John  ^lusgrave  in  the 
hand!)  of  justice  without  any  action  of 
bis  which  oould  be  supposed  unfi-iendly. 
She  herself,  Mrs.  Pen,  did  not  even 
know  John,  so  that  if  she  betrayed 
him  it  would  be  nothing  unkind, 
nobody  could  blame  her,  not  Mary 
Musgrave  herself.  When  the  gardener 
came,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the 
Castle  for  her  husband,  she  sent  him 
to  the  village  to  order  the  fly  in  which 
she  occasionally  paid  vi&its.  And  she 
put  on  her  best  clothes  with  a  quiver  of 
anxiety  and  terror  in  her  heart.  She 
put  the  telegram  in  her  pocket,  and 
drove  away — with  a  half  satisfaction  in 
her  own  appearance,  and  half  pride  in 
bidding  the  man  drive  to  Elfdale,  to 
Sir  Henry  Stanton's,  mingling  with 
the  real  anxiety  in  her  heart.  She  was 
frightened  too  at  what  she  was  about  to 
do — but  nobody  could  expect  from  her 
any  consideration  for  John.  Musgrave, 
wham  she  had  never  seen ;  whereas  to 
save  her  husband  from  the  consequences 
of  bis  foolish  faithfulness,  was  not  that 
the  evident  and  first  duty  of  a  wife  1 
It  was  a  long  drive,  and  she  had  many 
misgivings  as  she  drove  along,  witii 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  and  re- 
consider all  the  ai^uments  she  had 
already  gone  over;  but  yet  when  she 
got  to  Elfdale  she  did  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  time  to  think  at  all.  She 
was  hurried  in,  before  she  knew,  t<i 
Sir  Henry  Stanton's  presence.  He 
was  the  nearest  magistrate  of  any  im- 
portance, and  Mrs.  Pen  had  a  slight 
visiting  acquaintance  of  which  she  was 
veryproud,withlAdyStanton.  Had  she 
repented  at  the  last  of  her  mission,  she 
could  always  make  out  to  herself  that 
it  was  lady  Stanton  she  had  come  to 
visit.  But  it  was  Sip  Henry  whom 
she  asked  for,  alarm  for  her  husband 
at  the  liLst  moment  getting  the  better 
of  her  feai-s. 

Sir  Henry  received  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  surprise.  "What  could  the 
little  country  clergyman's  wife  want 
with  him  1  But  he  w^as  still  more  sur- 
prieed  when  he  heard  her  en'aud.  John 


Musgrave  at  home — witlun  reach — 
daring  justice — defying  the  law  !  His 
wife  had  told  him  of  eome  supposed 
discovery  which  she  at  least  imagined 
likely  to  clear  Musgrave,  by  bringing 
in  another  possible  criroinal,  but  that 
must  be  some  merely  nonsensical  theory 
he  had  no  doubt,  such  as  women  and 
boys  are  apt  to  iudidge — for  if  anything 
could  be  worse  than  women,  Sii-  Henry 
felt  it  was  boys  inspired  by  women, 
and  carrying  out  their  fancies.  There- 
fore he  bad  paid  very  little  regard  to 
what  his  wife  said.  Mrs.  Pennitbome 
had  the  advantage  of  rousing  him  into 
excitement.  What  1  come  back  I — 
dai'ing  justice  to  touch  bim — insulting 
the  family  of  the  man  he  had  killed,  and 
the  laws  of  the  country  I  ^ir  Henry 
fumed  at  the  audacity,  the  evident  ab- 
sence of  all  remorse  or  compunction. 
"  He  must  be  a  shameless,  heartless  ruf- 
fian," he  said,  and  then  he  looked  at  the 
harmless  little  woman  who  had  brought 
him  this  news.  ''  It  is  very  pubBc- 
spirited  to  bestir  yourself  in  the 
matter,"  he  said.  "Have  you  seen  the 
man,  lira.  Pennithome,  or  how  have 
you  come  to  know  1  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  him.  Sir  Henry. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  bim, 
therefore  nobody  could  say  that  it 
was  unkind  in  im.  How  can  yon 
have  any  feeling  for  a  person  yon 
never  saw '!  I  got — the  news  to-day 
when  my  husband  was  at  the  Castle — 
hf  did  not  tell  me — he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
the  Mnsgraves,  Sir  Henry.  And  I 
was  told  if  he  knew  and  did  not  tell 
it  would  biing  him  into  trouble — so  I 
came  to  you.  I  thought  it  was  a 
wife's  duty.  I  did  not  wait  till  he 
came  in  to  show  him  the  t ' 
but  I  came  straight  on  to  yon." 
"  Then  you  got  a  telegram  1 " 
"  Did  I  say  a  telegram  % "  she  b 

frightened.      "Oh^I    i ' 

what  I  was  saving.  But  why  should 
I  conceal  it )  Yes,  indeed.  Sir  Henry, 
this  afternoon  thci'e  came  a  tel^ram. 
I  have  never  had  a  moment's  peace 
since  then.  I  thought  atlirst  I  would 
send  for  him  and  see  what  be  would 
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do,  but  tlien  I  thought  —  he  thinks 
so  much  of  the  Musgraves.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  a  trouble  to  him  to  go 
against  them  ;  and  so  I  thought  before 
he  came  in  I  would  come  to  you.  I 
would  not  do  anything  without  con- 
sulting my  husband  in  any  ordinary 
way,  indeed,  I  assure  you,  Sir  Henry. 
I  am  not  a  woman  of  that  kind ;  but 
in  a  thing  that  might  have  brought 
him  into  such  trouble " 

"  And  is  this  telegram  all  you  know, 
Mrs.  Pennithome  % " 

A  horrible  dread  that  he  was  going 
to  disapprove  of  her,  instead  of  com- 
mending her,  ran  through  her  mind. 

"It  is  all,"  she  said,  faltering;  "I 
have  it  in  my  pocket." 

To  show  the  telegi*am  was  the  last 
thing  in  her  mind,  yet  she  produced 
it  now  in  impetuous  self-defence. 
Having  made  such  a  sacrifice  as  she 
had  done,  acted  on  her  own  authority, 
incurred  the  expense  of  the  fly,  ab- 
sented herself  from  home  without  any- 
body's  knowledge  (though  William 
was  far  too  much  wrapped  up  in  the 
Musgraves  to  be  aware  of  that),  it 
was  more  than  Mrs.  Pennithome 
could  bear  to  have  her  motives  thus 
unappreciated.  She  held  out  the 
telegram  without  pausing  to  think. 
He  took  it  and  read  it  with  a  curious 
look  on  his  face.  Sir  Henry  took 
a  low  view  of  wives  and  women  in 
general.  If  she  belonged  to  him  how 
he  would  put  her  down,  this  meddling 
woman  !  but  he  was  glad  to  learn  what 
she  had  to  tell,  and  to  be  able  to  act 
upon  it.  To  approve  of  your  informant 
and  to  use  the  information  obtained 
are  two  very  different  things. 

"This  is  a  threat,*'  he  said;  "this 
is  a  very  curious  communication,  Mrs. 
Pennithome.  Do  you  know  who  sent 
it  %  Friend  I  Is  it  a  friend  in  the 
abstract,  or  does  your  husband  know 
any  one  of  the  name  % " 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  is.  Oh  no, 
Sir  Heniy.  William  knows  no  one — 
no  one  whom  I  don't  know  I  BKs 
friends  are  my  friends.  My  husband 
is  the  best  of  men.  He  has  not  a 
secret  from  me.     If  I  may  seem  to  b^ 


acting  behind  his  back  it  is  only  to 
save  him.  Sir  Henry ;  only  for  his 
good." 

"  You  are  acting  in  the  most  public- 
spirited  way,  Mrs.  Pennithome ;  but 
it  is  veiy  strange,  and  I  wonder  who 
could  have  sent  it.  .Do  you  know  any 
one  at  this  place  ?  " 

"  Nobody,"  she  said,  compos- 
ing herself,  yet  not  quite  satisfied 
either,  for  public-spirited  was  but  a 
poor  sort  of  praise.  She  was  conscious 
that  she  was  betraying  la&r  husband  as 
well  as  John  Musgrave,  and  nothing 
but  distinct  applause  and  assurance 
that  she  had  saved  her  William  could 
have  put  her  conscience  quite  at 
ease. 

"It  is  very  odd — very  odd,'*  he 
said  ;  "  but  Lam  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  bringing  this  information  to 
me,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  acting 
upon  it.  For  a  long  time — a  very  long 
time,  this  man  has  evaded  the  law; 
but  it  will  not  do  to  defy  it — it  never 
does  to  defy  it.  He  shall  find  that  it 
is  more  watchful  than  he  thought." 

"  And,  Sir  Henry,  of  course  it  is  of 
my  husband  I  must  think  first.  You 
will  not  say  he  knew  1  You  will  not^^ 
let  him  get  into  trouble  about  it  ?  A 
clergyman,  a  man  whom  every  one 
looks  up  to  !  You  will  save  him  from 
the  penalty,  Sir  Henry  %  Indeed  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  he  knew  at 
all ;  he  has  never  seen  this  thing.  I 
don't  suppose  he  knows  at  all.  But 
he  might  be  so  easily  got  into  trouble  I 
Oh,  Sir  Henry  1  you  will  not  let  them 
bring  in  William's  name  %  " 

"  I  shall  take  care  that  Mr.  Penni- 
thome is  not  mentioned  at  all,"  he 
said,  with  a  polite  bow ;  but  he  did 
not  add,  "You  are  a  heroic  woman 
and  you  have  saved  your  husband," 
which  was  the  thing  poor  Mrs.  Pen 
wanted  to  support  her.  She  put  back 
her  telegram  in  her  pocket  very 
humbly  and  rose  up,  feeling  herself 
more  a  culprit  than  a  heroine,  to  go 
away.  At  this  moment  Lady  Stanton 
herself  came  in  hurridly. 

"I  heard  Mrs.  Pennithome  was 
hear,"  she  said,  with  a  half  apology  to 
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her  husband,  "  and  I  thouglit  I  might 
come  aad  aalc  what  was  tho  \a.ab  news 
from  Peaniiighame  — if  there  was 
any  change.     I  am  not  mtermpting — 


"  No  ;  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
news  Mrs.  Pennithowie  brings  me," 
aaid  Sir  Henry,  with  a  certain  satis- 
faction, "  Mr,  Mnsgrave's  son  John, 
in  whom  you  have  always  shown  so 
much  interest,  "Walter  Stanton's 
murderer- " 

"  No,  no,"  ahe  said,  with  a  shudder, 
folding  her  hands  instinctively;  "no, 
no ! "  The  colour  went  out  of  her 
very  lips.  She  was  abaut  to  hear  that 
he  had  died.  He  most  have  died  on 
the  very  day  she  saw  him.  She 
listened,  looking  at  her  husband  all 
pale  and  awe-stricken,  with  a  gasp 
ill  her  throat. 

"  Is  here,"  said  Sir  Henry,  deliber- 
ately. "Here,  where  it  was  done, 
defying  the  law." 

Mary  uttered  a  great  cry  of  mingled 
relief  and  despair. 

"  Then  it  was  he — it  was  he — and 
no  ghost !  "  she  cried. 

"  What !  yon  knew  and  never  told 
mol  I  am  not  so  happy  in  my  wife," 
Sfud  Sir  Heary,  with  a  thi-eat«ning 
amile,  "as  Mr,  Pennithome." 

"  Oh,  was  it  her^was  it  he !  oo  spirit 


"  Henry,  yon  are  not  going  to  arrest 
him — to  arrest  him — after  what  I  told 
yon  I     I  told  you  that  Geoff — - — " 

"GeoS  !  send  Geoff  to  yoor  nnrsery 
to  play  with  your  children,  L^dy 
Stanton,"  ha  cried,  in  rising  wrath, 
"rather  than  make  a  puppet  of  him  to 
carry  out  your  own  ideas.  I  have  had 
enoQgh  of  boys'  nonsense  and  women's. 
Go  to  your  tea-table,  my  lady,  and  leave 


Then  Lady  Stanton — was  it  not 
natui-al  1 — with  a  white,  self-contained 
passion,  turned  upon  the  other  com- 
monplace woman  by  her  side,  who 
stood  trembling  before  the  angry  man, 
yet  siding  with  him  in  her  heart  as 
such  women  do, 

"  And  is  it  you  that  have  betrayed 
him  1 "  she  cried ;  "  do  you  know  that 
your  husband  owes  everything  to  him 
— everything !  Oh,  it  cannot  be  Mr. 
Pen's  doing — -he  loved  them  all  toowelL 
If  it  is  you,  how  will  you  bear  to  have 
his  blood  on  your  head  %  God  knows 
what  they  may  prove  against  him  or 
what  they  may  do  to  him ;  hat 
whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  a  lie,  and  his 
blood  iviU  be  on  your  head.  Oh, 
how  could  you,  a  woman,  betray  an 
innocent  man  ? " 

Lady  Stanton's  passion,  Sir  Henry 'a 
lowering  countenance,  the  sudden 
but  himself  1  God  help  him,"  cried  lady  atmosphere  of  tragedy  in  which  she 
Stanton,  with  sudden  tears,  "  No,  I  found  herself,  were  too  much  for  poor 
could  not  have  told  you,  for  I  thought  Mrs,  Pen,  She  burst  into  hysterical 
it  was  an  apparition.  And  I  would  crying,  and  dropped  down  upon  the 
not,  Henry,"  she  added,  with  a  floor  between  these  two  excited  people, 
kind  of  generous  passion.  "  I  would  Perhaps  it  was  as  good  a  way  as 
not  if  I  could.  How  could  I  betray  another  of  extricating  herself  out  of 
an  innocent  man  I  "  the  most  dilncult  position  in  which  a 

"Happily     Mi-s,    Pennithome    has     poor    little,    well-intentioned    clergy- 
saved  you  the  trouble,"  he  said,  get-      woman  had  ever  been, 
ting  np  im.patiently  from  his  seat.    He 
resented    his  wife's    silence,    but    he 

scorned    the  other  woman    who   had  CHAPTER  XXX\^II. 

brought  bim  the  news.     "  Do  not  let  u  tT, 

me  disturb  you,  ladies,  but  this  is  too 

important  for  delay.  The  warrant  The  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
must  he  out  to-night.  I  trust  to  your  poor  Bampfylde  died  was  bright  and 
honour  or  I  might  arrest  you  both,"  fine,  one  of  tho.se  beautiful  October 
he  said  with  a  sneer;  "two  fair  days  which  are  more  lovely  in  their 
prisoners— lest  you   should  warn  the     wistful  brightness,  more  touching,  than 
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still  lingering,  the  smile  on  her  lip 
and  the  tear  in  her  eye,  dressed  out 
in  borrowed  splendour,  her  own  fair 
garniture  of  flowers  and  greenery  worn 
out,  but  wearing  her  Indian  mantle 
with  a  tender  grace,  subdued  and 
sweet.  The  late  mignonette  overblown, 
yet  fragrant,  was  sweet  in  the  little 
village  gardens,  underneath  the  pale 
china  roses  that  still  kept  up  a 
little  glow  of  blossom.  Something 
had  excited  the  village ;  the  people 
were  at  their  doors,  and  gathered 
in  groups  about.  Miss  Price,  the 
dressmaker,  held  a  little  court. 
There  was  evidently  something  to 
tell,  something  to  talk  over  more 
than  was  usual.  The  few  passengers 
who  were  about,  stayed  to  hear,  and 
each  little  knot  of  people,  which  had 
managed  to  secure  a  new  listener,  was 
happy.  They  were  all  in  full  tide  of 
talk,  commenting  upon  and  discussing 
some  occurrence  with  a  certain  hush, 
at  the  same  time,  of  awe  about  them, 
which  showed  that  the  news  was 
not  of  a  joyful  character — when  some 
one  came  down  through  the  village, 
whose  appearance  raised  the  excite- 
ment to  fever-point.  It  was  the 
well-known  figure  of  the  old  woman 
in  her  grey  cloak — so  well  known  up 
the  water  and  down  the  water — which 
thus  suddenly  appeared  among  them — 
Old  ^Lizabeth  Bampfylde  1  The  gossips 
shrank  closer  together,  and  gazed  at 
her,  with  eager  curiosity  all,  with  sym- 
pathy some.  They  drew  away  from 
her  path  with  a  feeling  which  was 
half  reverence  and  half  fear.  "  Does 
she  know — do  you  think  she  knows  % '' 
some  of  them  asked;  and  exclamations 
of  "  Poor  old  body — poor  woman," 
were  rife  among  the  kind-hearted ; 
but  all  under  their  breath.  'Lizabeth 
took  no  notice  of  the  people  in  her 
path;  perhaps  she  did  not  even  see 
them.  She  was  warm  with  her  long 
walk  from  the  fells,  and  had  thrown 
ofE  her  hood,  and  knotted  her  red 
handkerchief  over  her  cap.  She  went 
along  thus  with  the  long  swing  of  her 
still  vigorous  limbs^  stately  and  self- 
absorbed.      Whatever  she  knew  her 


mind  was  too  much  occupied  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  people  in  her  way. 
She  had  walked  far,  and  she  had  far 
to  walk  still.  She  went  on  steadily 
through  the  midst  of  them  without  a 
pause,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left.  There  was  a  tragic  directness 
in  the  very  way  she  moved,  going 
straight  as  a  bird  flies,  at  least  as 
straight  as  the  houses  permitted, 
minding  no  windings  of  the  road.  The 
people  in  front  of  her  stood  back  and 
whispered;  the  people  behind  closed 
upon  her  path.  Did  she  know  %  would 
she  have  had  the  fortitude  to  come 
walking  down  here  all  this  long  way 
had  she  known  1  was  she  going  to 
Stanton  where  they  were  %  Last  of  all, 
timidly,  the  people  said  among  them- 
selves, **  Should  not  some  one  tell  her  ? 
some  one  should  speak  to  her  ;  "  but 
by  this  time  she  had  passed  through 
the  village,  and  they  all  felt  with  a 
sensation  of  relief  that  it  was  too 
late. 

'Lizabeth  walked  on  steadily  along 
the  waterside.  It  was  a  long  way 
that  she  had  still  before  her.  She 
was  going  all  the  way  down  the  water 
to  Sir  Henry  Stanton's,  as  Mrs. 
Pennithorne  had  gone  the  day  before. 
The  walk  was  nothing  to  her,  and  the 
long  silence  of  it  was  grateful  to  her 
mind.  She  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake.  Up  in  her  little  house  among 
the  hills,  all  alone  in  the  strange 
cessation  of  work,  the  dead  leisure 
which  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her, 
she  had  thought  of  everything  till  her 
head  and  her  heart  ached  alike. 
Everything  now  seemed  to  have  gone 
wrong.  Her  daughter  dead  in  exile, 
and  her  daughter's  husband  still  a 
banished  man,  all  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  was  roaming  over  the  country 
a  fugitive  escaped  from  her  care.  The 
life  of  her  son  Dick  had  been  ruined 
by  the  same  means.  And  now  the 
cycle  of  misfortune  was  enlarging. 
The  little  boy,  who  was  the  heir  of  the 
Musgraves,  was  lost  too  because  he 
had  no  one  to  protect  him — Lily's 
child;  and  the  other  Lily,  the  little 
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latJy  whom  slie  felt  to  be 
representative,  as  well  as  Lily's,  who 
coiUd  tell  what  woOld  become  of  her  % 
It  seemed  to  'lizabetb  that  ibis  child 
was  the  moa-t  precious  of  all.  All  the 
rest  heA  suffered  for  the  sake  of  her 
madman ;  but  the  second  Lily,  the 
little  pi-inceas,  who  had  sprung  from 
her  common  stock,  nothing  must  touch. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  for 
Lily's  sake  that  she  made  up  ber  mind 
at  last;  it  was  nothing  so  simple,  it 
was  a  combination  and  complication 
of  many  motives.  He  was  gone  ont  of 
her  hands  who  had  been  for  years  the 
absorbing  occupation  of  her  life.  Dick 
was  after  him,  it  was  trae ;  bnt  if 
Dick  failed,  how  was  be  to  be  got 
without  public  help  I  and  that  help 
could  not  be  given  until  the  whole 
story  was  told.  Then  her  own  lone- 
liness wrought  upon  her.  and  all  the 
whispers  and  echoes  that  cti'ded  about 
the  cottage,  when  he  was  not  there. 
Her  son,  ill-fated  companion,  the  ruin 
of  all  who  had  any  connection  with 
bim,  absorbed  her  so  much  in  general, 
that  she  had  no  time  to  survey  the 
flurronndings,  and  think  of  all  that 
wa.s,  and  had  been,  and  might  be. 
Was  it  he  after  all  that  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  suffering  t  Whtit  did  he 
know  of  it  J  The  story  of  Lily  and  of 
John  Musgrave  was  a  blank  to  him. 
He  knew  nothing  of  what  they  had 
euliered,  was  innocent  of  it  in  reality. 
Had  be  known,  would  he  not  have 
given  himself  up  a  hundred  times 
rather  than  the  innocent  should  suffer 
for  him !  Was  it  he,  then,  or  bis 
mother  who  was  the  eanse  of  all  I 
Several  times,  dwing  their  long  agony, 
such  thoughts  bad  overv.  helmed 
'Lizabetb's  mind.  They  had  come 
over  her  in  full  force  when  the  chil- 
dren came  to  the  Castle,  and  then  it 
was  that  she  had  been  brought  to  the 
length  of  revealing  her  secret  to  young 
Lord  Stanton.  Kow  everything  was 
desperate  about  her;  the  little  boy 
lost,  the  madman  himself  lost ;  no 
telling  at  any  moment  what  misery 
and  horror  might  come  next.  She 
thought  this  over  day  aft€r  day  as  the 


time  passed,  and  no  news  came ;  waitfi^' 
in  the  gi'fat  loneliness,  with  her  doors 
all  open,  that  he  might  come  in  if  some 
new  impulse,  or  some  touch  of  use 
and  wont,  should  lead  bim  back,  her 
ears  intent  to  hear  every  sound ;  her 
mind  prepared  (she  thought)  for  any 
thing ;  fresh  violence,  perhaps ;  vio- 
lence to  himself  ;  miserable  death, 
terrible  discovery.  She  thought  she 
beard  his  wild  whoops  and  cries  every 
time  the  wind  i-aved  among  the  hills ; 
if  a  mountain  stream  rushed  down  a 
little  quickej-  than  usual,  swollen  by 
the  rain,  over  its  pebbles,  she  thought 
it  was  his  hmTying  steps.  It  was 
always  of  him  that  l^r  thoughts  were, 
not  of  her  other  son  who  was  pur- 
suing the  madman  all  about,  subject  to 
the  some  accidents,  and  who  might  per- 
haps be  his  victim  instead  of  his  captor. 
She  never  thought  of  that.  But  she 
was  driven  at  last  to  a  supreme  reso- 
lution. Xobody  could  douht  his  mad- 
ness, could  thiijc  it  was  a  feint  put  on 
to  escape  ponishment  now.  And  God, 
who  was  angry,  might  be  propitiated 
if  at  last  she  made  Him,  though  un- 
willingly, this  sacrifice,  this  homage  to 
jnstice  and  truth.  This  was  the  idea 
which  finally  prevailed  in  her  mind. 
She  would  go  and  tell  her  story,  and 
perhaps  an  angiy  God  would  accept, 
and  restore  the  wanderer  to  her.  If 
be  were  safe,  safe  even  in  prison,  in 
some  asylum,  it  would  be  better  at 
least  than  his  wild  career  of  madness, 
among  aU  the  dangej-s  of  the  hilla. 
She  had  risen  in  the  morning  from 
ber  uneasy  bed,  where  tshe  lay  half' 
dressed,  always  watching,  listening  to 
every  sound,  with  this  determination 
upon  her.  She  would  propitiate  God. 
She  would  do  this  thing  she  ought  to 
have  done  so  long  ago.  She  did  not 
deny  that  she  ought  to  have  done  it, 
and  now  certainly  she  would  do  it,  and 
God  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  tide 
of  fate  wonld  turn. 

All  this  struggle  had  not  been  with- 
out leaving  traces  upon  her.  Her 
ruddy  colour,  the  colour  of  exposure 
as  well  as  of  health  and  vigour,  was 
not  altogether  gone,  but  she  was  more 
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Ibrown  than  ruddy,  and  this  partial 
paleness  and  the  extreme  gravity  of 
her  countenance  added  to  the  stately 
aspect  she  bore.     She  might  have  been 
a  peasant-queen,  as  she  moved  along 
with  her  steady,  long,  swinging  foot- 
step,  able    for    any   exertion,    above 
fatigue  or  common  weakness.     A  mile 
or  two  more   or  less,  what  did  that 
matter  %     It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  go 
to  Mr.  Pennithorne,  though  he  was 
nearep,   with    her    story.     She    went 
sti'aight  to  Sir   Henry  Stanton.     He 
had  a  family  right  to  be  the  avenger 
of  blood.     It  would  be  all  the  com- 
pensation that  could  be  made  to  the 
Stantons,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  propi- 
tiating God.     And  now  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  there  was  no  detail 
from    which    she    shrank.     'Lizabeth 
never  remarked  the  pitying  and  won- 
dering looks  which  were  cast  upon  her. 
She  went  on  straight  to  her  end  with 
a  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  import- 
ance  of   her   mission  which   perhaps 
gave  her  a  certain  support.     It  was  no 
light  thing  that  she  was  about  to  do. 
That  there  was  a  certain  commotion 
and  agitation  about  Elfdale  did  not 
strike  her  in  the  excited  state  of  her 
mind.     It  was  natural  that  agitation 
should   accompany  her  wherever  she 
went.     It  harmonized  with  her  mood, 
and  seemed  to  her  (unconsciously)  a 
homage    and    respectful    adhesion  of 
nature  to  what  she  was  about  to  do. 

The  great  door  was  open,  the  hall 
fempty,  the  way  all  clear  to  the  room 
in  which  Sir  Henry  held  his  little 
court  of  justice.  'Lizabeth  had  come 
by  instinct  to  the  great  hall  door — a 
woman  with  such  a  tragical  object 
does  not  steal  in  behind  backs  or 
enter  like  one  of  the  unconsidered 
poor.  She  went  in  unchallenged, 
seeing  nobody  except  one  of  the 
girls,  who  peeped  out  from  a  door, 
and  retreated  again  at  sight  of  her. 
'Lizabeth  saw  nothing  strange  in  all 
this.  She  went  in,  more  majestically, 
more  slowly  than  ever,  like  a  woman 
in  a  procession,  a  woman  marching  to 
the  stake.  What  stake,  what  burn- 
ing could  be  so  terrible  ?    Two  of  the 


country  police  were  at  the  open  door ; 
they  looked   at   her  with  wondering 
awe,  and  let  her  pass.     What  could 
any  one  say  to  her  '<     An  army  would 
have   let  her  pass — the  mother/ — for 
they  knew,  though  she  did  not  know. 
'Lizabeth  saw  but  vaguely  a  number 
of  people  in  the  room — so  much  the 
better ;  let  all  hear  who,  would  hear. 
It  would  be  so  much  the  greater  pro- 
pitiation- to  an  outraged  Heaven.     She 
came  in  with  a  kind  of   dumb  state 
about  her,   everybody  giving  way  be- 
fore her.     The  mother  !  they  all  said 
to  each  other  with  dismay,  yet  excite- 
ment.    Some  one  brought  her  a  chair 
with  anxious  and  pitying  looks.     She 
put  it  away  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
yet  made  a  little  curtsey  of  acknow- 
ledgment in  old-fashioned  politeness. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  mind  to  in- 
quire why  she  was  received  with  such 
obsequious   attention.     She   advanced 
to  the  table  at  which  Sir  Henry  sat. 
He  too  looked  pityingly,  kindly  at  her, 
not  like  his  usual  severity.     God  had 
prepared  everything  for  her  atonement 
— was  it  not  an  earnest  of  its  accept- 
ance that  He  should  thus  have  put 
every  obstacle  out  of  her  way  % 

"Sir    Henry   Stanton,"    she    said, 
"Fve   come    to    make  you  acquaint 
with  a    story   that    all   the   country 
should  have  heard  long  ago.     I've  not 
had  the  courage    to  tell    it  till  this 
moment,  when  the  Lord  has  given  me 
strength.     Bid   thefn    take    pen   and 
paper  and  put  it  all  down  in  hand  of 
write,  and  I'll  set  my  name  to  it.     It's 
to  clear  them  that  are  innocent  that 
I've  'come  to  speak,  and  to  let  it  be 
known  who  was  guilty ;  but  it  wasna 
him  that  was  guilty — it  wasna  him — 
but  the  madness  in  him,"  she  said,  her 
voice  breaking  for  a  moment.     **My 
poor,  distracted  lad  !  " 

"  Give  her  a  seat,"  said  Sir  Henry. 
"  My  poor  woman,  if  you  have  any 
information  to  give  about  this  terrible 

event " 

"Ay,  I  have  information — plenty 
information.  Nay,  I  want  no  seat. 
Tm  standing  as  if  I  was  at  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God ;  there's  where  I've 
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eiood  this  many  el  year,  and  been 
judged,  but  aye  held  fast.  What  is 
man,  a  worm,  to  strive  with  his 
Maker  t  but  me,  I've  done  that,  that 
BJQ  but  a  womarL  I  humbly  crave  the 
Almighty's  pardon,  and  I've  niade  up 
my  mind  to  do  justice  now' — at  the 
last." 

The  peopitt  about  looked  at  each 
other,  questioning  one  another  what  it 
was,  all  but  two,  who  knew  what  she 
meant.  Young  Lord  Stanton,  who 
was  close  to  the  table,  looked  across 
at  a  tall  stranger  behind,  by  whom 
the  village  constable  was  standing, 
and  who  replied  to  Geofi'a  look  by  a 
melancboly  half  smile.  The  others 
looked  at  each  other,  and  'lizabetb, 
though  she  saw  no  one,  saw  this  wave 
of  mnaning,  and  felt  it  natural  too. 

Ay,"  she  said,  "you  may  wonder; 

and  you'll  wonder  more   before  all's 

.  a  woman  that  waa  the 

lother    of    three ;     bonny    bairns — 

lugh  I  aay  it  that  ought  not ;  ye 
might  have  ranged  the  countiy  from 
Carlwie  to  London  town,  and  not 
found  their  like.  My  Lily  was  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  water ;  up  or 
down,  there  was  not  one  that  you 
would  look  at  when  my  lass  was  by. 
"What  need  I  speak  )  Tou  all  know 
that  as  well  as  me." 

The  swell  of  pride  in  her  as  she 
spoke  filled  the  whole  company  with  a 
thrill  of  admiration  and  wonder,  like 
some  great  actress  disclosing  the 
greatness  of  impassioned  nature  in 
the  simplest  words.  She  was  eld,  but 
she  was  beautiful  too.  She  looked 
round  upon  them  irith  the  air  of  a 
dethroned  empress,  from  whom  the 
recollection  of  her  imperial  state  could 
never  depart.  Eachel  could  not  have 
done  it,  nor  perhaps  any  other  of  her 
profession.  There  was  the  sweetness 
of  remembered  triumph  in  the  nddat 
of  the  moat  tragic  depths  ;  a  gleam  of 
pride  and  pleasure  out  of  the  back- 
ground of  shame  and  pain. 

"Ah  I  that's   all  gone  and    past," 

she  went  on  with  a  sigh.     "  My  eldest 

mote  than  handsome,  he  was 

[eniua  aa  well.     He  was  taken  awav 


from  me  when  he  was  but  a  littls  lad 

—-and  never  camo  home  again  till — 
till  the  devil  got  hold  of  him,  and  made 
him  think  aharae  of  his  pool'  mother, 
and  the  poor  place  he  was  bom  in.  I 
would  never  have  blamed  him.  I 
would  have  had  him  hold  his  head 
with  the  highest,  as  he  had  a  right — 
for  had  he  not  gotten  that  place  for 
himself  1— but  when  he  came  back  to 
the  waterside  a  great  gentleman  and 
scholar,  and  would  never  have  let  on 
where  he  belonged  to,  one  that  is  not 
here  to  bear  the  blame,"  said'Lizabeth, 
setting  her  teeth — "  one  that  is  gone 
to  his  account^ and  well  I  wot  the 
Almighty  has  punished  hiin  for  his  ill 
deeds — betrayed  my  lad.  Some  of  the 
gentry  were  good  to  him^aa  good  as  the 
angels  in  heaven — biit  some  were  as 
devils,  that  being  their  nature.  And 
this  is  what  I've  got  to  say ; "  Here 
she  made  a  pause,  raised  herself  to  her 
full  height,  and  threw  off  the  red 
kerchief  from  her  head  in  her  agita- 
tion. "  I've  come  here  to  accuse  be- 
fore God  and  you,  Sir  Henry,  my  son, 
Abel  Bampfylde,  him  I  was  most 
pi-oud  of  and  loved  best,  of  the  murder 
of  young  Lord  Stanton,  which  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of 
August,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
five — fifteen  years  ago  and  more." 

The  sensation  that  followed  is  inde- 
scribable. Sir  Henry  St[int-on  himself 
rose  from  his  seat,  excited  by  wonder, 
horror,  and  pity,  beyond  all  ordinary 
rule.  The  bystanders  had  but  a  va^e 
sense  of  the  extraordinary  revelation 
she  made,  so  much  were  they  moved  by 
the  more  exti-aovdinary  passion  in  her, 
and  the  position  in  which  she  stood, 
"  My  good  woman,  my  poor  woman  1 " 
he  cried,  "  this  last  dreadful  tragedy 
has  gone  to  yoor  brain— and  no  won- 
der.    You  don't  know  what  yon  say." 

She  smiled — mournfully  enough,  but 
still  it  was  a  smile — and  shook  her 
head.  "  If  you  had  said  it  as  often  to 
yourself  as  I  have  done — night  and 
day — night  and  Jay;  open  me  when 
I'm  dead,  and  you'll  find  it  here,"  she 
cried  —  all  unaware  that  this  same 
language  of  passion    had   been  used 
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before — and  pressing  her  hand  upon 
her  breast.  "  The  second  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five — if 
you  had  said  it  over  as  often  as 
me!" 

There  was  a  whisper  all  about,  and 
the  lawyer  of  the  district,  who  acted 
as  Sir  Henry's  clerk  on  important 
occasions,  stooped  towards  him  and 
said  something.  "  The  date  is  right. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  date  is  light,"  Sir 
Henry  said,  half -angrily.  Then  added, 
"  There  must  be  insanity  in  the 
family.  What  more  like  the  effort 
of  a  diseased  imagination  than  to 
link  the  old  crime  of  fifteen  years 
ago  with  what  has  happened  to-day  %  '* 

"Is  it  me  that  you  call  insane?'' 
said  'Lizabeth.  "Eh,  if  it  was  but 
me !  But  well  I  know  what  I'm 
saying."  Then  the  wild  looks  of  all 
around  her  suddenly  impressed  the 
old  woman,  too  much  occupied  hitherto 
to  think  what  their  looks  meant.  She 
turned  round  upon  them  with  slowly- 
awakening  anxiety.  "  You're  looking 
strange  at  me,"  she  cried;  "you're 
all  looking  strange  at  me.  What  is 
this  you're  saying  that  has  happened 
to-day  ?  Oh,  my  lad  is  mad  ! — he's 
roaming  the  hills,  and  Dick  after  him; 
he  doesna  know  what  he's  doing ;  he's 
out  of  his  senses ;  it's  no  ill-meaning. 
Lads,  some  of  you  tell  me ;  I'm  going 
distracted.  What  has  happened  to- 
day?" 

The  change  in  her  appearance  was 
wonderful ;  her  solemn  stateliness  and 
abstraction  were  gone.  Here  was 
something  she  did  not  know.  The 
flush  of  anxiety  came  to  her  .cheeks, 
her  eyes  contracted,  her  lips  fell  apart. 
"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "for  the  love 
of  God!" 

No  one  moved.  They  looked  at 
each  other  with  pale,  alarmed  faces. 
How  could  they  tell  her?  Geoff 
stepped  forward  and  took  her  by  the 
arm  very  gently.  "Will  you  come 
with  me  ?  "  he  said.  "  Something  has 
happened  ;  something  that  will  grieve 
you  deeply.  I — I  promised  Dick  to 
tell  you,  but  not  here.  Won't  you 
come  with  meV 


She  drew  herself  out  of  his  grasp 
with  some  impatience.  "  There's  b^en 
some  new  trouble,"  she  said  to  herself 
— "  some  new  trouble !  'No  doubt 
more  violence.  Oh,  God,  forgive  him  ! 
but  he  does  not  know  what  he's  doing. 
It's  you,  my  young  lord  ?  You  know 
it's  true  what  I've  been  saying.  But 
this  new  trouble,  what  is  it  ? — more 
blood  1  Oh,  tell  me  the  worst ;  I  can 
bear  it  all,  say,  even  if  he  was  dead." 

"  'Lizabeth,"  said  Geoff,  with  tears 
in  his  voice — and  again  everybody 
looked  on  as  at  a  tragedy — "  you  are 
a  brave  woman ;  you  have  borne  a 
great  deal  in  your  life.  He  is  dead ; 
but  that  is  not  all." 

She  did  not  note  or  perhaps 'hear 
the  last  words.  How  should  she? 
The  first  was  enough.  She  stood  still 
in  the  midst  of  them,  all  gazing  at  her, 
with  her  hands  clasped  before  her. 
For  a  moment  she  said  nothing.  The 
last  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  ebb  from 
her  brown  cheeks.  Then  she  raised 
her  face  upward,  with  a  smile  upon 
it.  "  The  Lord  God  be  praised,"  she 
said.  "  He's  taken  my  lad  before 
me. 

And  when  they  brought  to  her 
the  seat  she  had  rejected,  'lizabeth 
allowed  herself  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
The  extreme  tension  of  both  body  and 
mind  seemed  to  have  relaxed.  The 
look  of  tragic  endurance  left  her  face. 
A  softened  aspect  of  suffering,  a  kind 
of  faint  smile,  like  a  wan  sunbeam, 
stole  over  it.  The  moisture  came  to 
her  strained  eyes.  "Gone?  Is  he 
gone  at  last?  On  the  hillside  was 
it?  —  in  some  wild  corner,  where 
none  but  God  could  be  near,  no  his 
mother?  And  me  that  was  dreading 
and  dreading  I  would  be  taken  first ; 
for  who  would  have  patience  like  his 
mother?  But  after  all,  you  know, 
neighbours,  the  father  comes  foremost ; 
and  God  had  more  to  do  with  him — 
more    to    do    with    him — than    even 


me. 


ji 


"Take  her  away,  G^eoff,"  said  Sir 
Henry.  The  men  were  all  overcome 
with  this  scene,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  remained  to  be  told. 
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Sir  Henry  was  not  easily  moved,  but 
thei-e  was  something  even  in  h^ 
throat  which  choked  him.  lie  could 
not  bear  it,  though  it  was  nothing  to 
hint.  "  GcoS,  this  is  not  a  place  to 
tell  her  all  yon  have  got  to  tell. 
Take  her  away — take  her — to  Lady 
StantoD," 

"Nay,  nay,"  she  aaid  ;  "it's  my 
death-doom,  but  it's  not  like  other 
sorrow.  I  know  well  what  grief  is. 
When  I  heard  for  certain  my  Lily 
was  dead  and  gone,  and  me  never  to 
Bee  her  more !  But  this  ia  not  the 
same  :  it's  my  death,  hot  I  canna  call 
it  sorrow  ;  not  like  the  loss  of  a.  son. 
I'm  glad  too,  if  you  understand  that. 
Poor  lad  ! — my  Abel  I  Ay,  ay ;  you'  11 
not  tell  me  but  what  God  understands, 
and  is  more  pitiful  of  His  handiwork, 
say  than  the  like  of  yon  or  me." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Geoff,  taking 
her  by  the  arm.  "  Come,  and  I  will 
tell  you  everything,  my  poor  'Liza- 
beth.      Vou  know  you  have  a  friend 

"  Ay.  my  young  lord  ;  but  first  let 
tiem  write  down  what  I've  said,  and 
let  me  put  my  name  to  it.  All  the 
more  because  he'a  dead  and  gone  thia 
day." 

"Everything  shall  be  done  as  you 
wish,"  said  Geoff,  anxiously;  "but 
c»me  with  me — come  with  me — my 
poor  woman ;  this  is  not  a  place  for 
you," 

"No,"  she  said.  She  would  not 
riae  from  her  seat.  She  turned  round 
to  the  toble  where  Sir  Henry  aat  and 
his  clerk.  "  1  must  end  my  work  now 
it's  begun.  I've  another  son,  my  kind 
gentlemen,  and  he  will  never  forgive 
me  if  I  do  not  end  my  work.  Write 
it  out  and  let  me  sign.  I  have  but  my 
Dick  to  think  of  now." 

A  thi'ill  ot  horror  ran  through  the 
little  assembly ;  to  tell  her  that  he 
too  was  gone,  who  would  dare  to  do 
it'  John  Musgrave,  whom  she  had 
not  seen,  stood  behind,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Sir  Henry, 
for  all  his  steady  nerves  and  unsym- 
pathetic mind,  fell  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  low  groan.    Only  young  Geo£F, 


,  uer 


his  features  all    quivering,  the  tears 
in  his  eyes,  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Humour  her,"  he  said.     "  Let  her 
have  her    wny.      Hone   of   us   at 
moment  surely  could  refuse  her 

The  lawyer  nodded.  He  had 
heart  of  deah,  and  not  of  stone  ;  and 
'Lizabeth  ant  and  waited,  with  her 
hands  clasped  together,  her  head  a 
little  raised,  her  countenance  beyond 
the  power  of  painting.  Grief  and 
joy  mingled  in  it,  and  relief  and 
anguish.  Her  eyes  were  dilated  and 
wet,  but  she  shed  no  tears ;  their 
very  orbits  seemed  enlarged,  and 
there  was  a  quivering  smile  upon 
her  mouth— a  sniilo  such  as  makes 
spectators  weep.  "  Here  I  and 
sorrow  sit."  There  was  never  a  king 
wortiiy  the  name  hot  would  have 
felt  his  state  as  nothing  in  this  pre- 
sence. But  there  was  no  struggle  in 
her  now.  She  had  yielded,  and  all 
was  peace  about  her.  ^e  would 
have  waited  for  days  had  it  been 
necessary.  That  what  she  had  begun 
should  be  ended  was  the  one  thing 
above  all. 

A  man  came  hurriedly  in  as  all  the 
people  present  waited  round,  breathless 
and  reverential  for  the  completion  of 
her  testimony.  Their  business,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  arrested  by  force  of 
nature.  The  kind  old  Dogberry,  from 
the  village,  who  had  been  standing 
by  John  Musgrave's  side,  by  way  of 
guarding  him,  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  and  made  a  rustic  bow  to  his 
supposed  prisoner.  ' '  I  always  fcnowed 
that  was  how  it  would  turn  out."  he 
said,  as  he  hobbled  off  —  to  which 
John  Jlusgrave  replied  only  bya  fajnt 
smile,  but  stood  still,  as  motionless  us 
a  picture,  though  all  semblance  of 
restraint  had  melted  away.  But  while 
all  waited  thus  reverentially,  a  sudden 
messenger  came  rushing  in,  and,  ad- 
dressing Sir  Henry  in  a  lend  voice, 
aimonnced  that  the  coroner  bad  sent 
him  to  make  preparations  for  thu  in- 
quest. "  And  he  wants  to  know  what 
time  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
jniy  to  inspect  the  two  bodies ;  and  if 
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they  are  both  in  the  same  place ;  and 
if  it*s  true." 

There  was  a  univeral  hush,  at  which 
the  man  stopped  in  amazement.  Then 
his  eye,  guided  by  the  looks  of  the 
others,  fell  upon  the  old  woman  in  the 
chair.  She  had  heard  him,  and  she 
was  roused.  Her  face  turned  towai*ds 
him  with  a  growing  wonder.  "  She 
here  I  0  Lord  forgive  me  I  "  he  cried, 
and  fell  back. 

*'  Two  bodies,"  she  said.  A  shudder 
came  over  her.  She  got  up  slowly 
from  her  seat,  and  looked  round  upon 
them  all.  "  Two — another,  another ! 
oh  my  unhappy  lad  !  "  She  wrung  her 
hands,  and  looked  round  upon  them. 
**  Maybe  another  house  made  desolate ; 
maybe  another  woman — Will  you  tell 
me  who  the  other  was  %  " 

Here  the  labouring  man,  who  had 
been  with  Wild  Bampfylde  on  the  hill- 
side, and  who  was  standing  by,  sud- 
denly succumbed  to  the  strange  horror 
and  anguish  of  the  moment.  He  burst 
out  loudly  into  tears,  crying  like  a 
child.  "Oh,  poor  'Lizabeth,  poor 
'Lizabeth  I "  he  cried;  he  could  not  bear 
any  more. 

'Lizabeth  looked  at  this  man  with 
the  air  of  one  awakening  from  a  dream. 
Then  she  turned  a  look  of  inquiry  upon 
those  around  her.  No  one  would  meet 
her  eye.  They  shrank  one  behind 
another  away  from  her,  and  more  than 
one  man  burst  forth  into  momentary 
weeping  like  the  first,  and  some  covered 
their  faces  in  their  hands.  Even  GeofE, 
sobbing  like  a  child,  turned  away  from 
her  for  a  moment.  She  held  out  her 
hands  to  them  with  a  pitiful  cry,  "  Say 
it's  not  that,  say  it's  not  that !  "  she 
cried.  The  shrill  scream  of  anguish 
ran  through  the  house.  It  brought 
Lady  Stanton,  and  all  the  women, 
shuddering  from  every  comer.  They 
all  knew  what  it  was  and  how  it  was. 
The  mother!  What  more  needed  to 
be  said  ?  They  came  in  and  sm-rounded 
her,  the  frivolous  girls,  and  the  rough 
women  from  the  kitchen,  altogether, 
while  the  men  stood  about  lookhig  on. 
Not  even  Sir  Henry  could  resist  the 
passion  of  horror  and  sorrow  which 


had  taken  possession  of  the  place.  He 
cried  with  a  voice  all  hoarse  and 
trembling  to  take  her  away !  take  her 
away! 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  TBAGEDY  ENDS. 

XizABETH  Bampfylde  went  on  to 
Stanton  that  same  afternoon,  where 
the  remains  of  her  two  sons  were 
lying.  But  she  would  not  go  in  Lady 
Stanton's  carriage. 

"Nay,  nay — carriages  were  never 
made  for  me.  I  will  walk,  my  lady. 
It's  best  for  me,  body  and  soul." 

She  had  recovered  herself  after  the 
anguish  of  that  discovery.  Before  the 
sympathisers  round  her  had  ceased  to 
sob,  'Lizabeth  had  raised  herself  up 
in  the  midst  of  them  like  an  old  tower. 
The  storm  had  raged  round  her,  but 
had  not  crushed  her.  Her  face  and 
even  her  lips  had  lost  all  trace  of 
colour,  her  eyes  were  hollow  and 
widened  out  in  their  sockets,  like  caves 
to  hold  the  slow  welling  out  of  salt 
tears.  There  was  a  convulsive  trem- 
bling now  in  the  pose  of  her  fine  head, 
and  in  her  hands;  but  her  strength 
was  not  touched. 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  walk  % "  Lady 
Stanton  said.  "  You  are  not  able  for 
it." 

**  I  am  able  for  anything  it's  God's 
pleasure  to  send,"  she  said ;  "  though 
it's  little  even  He  can  do  to  me  now." 
The  women    stood    round    her  with 
pitiful  looks,  some  of  them  weeping 
unrestrainedly ;    but   the    tears    that 
'Lizabeth  shed,  came  one  by  one,  slow 
gathering,  rarely  falling.     She  put  on 
her  red   handkerchief    over   her  cap 
again,  with  hands  that  were  steady 
enough   till   that  twitch   of    nervous 
movement  took  them.     "  It  should  be 
black,"  she  said,  with  a  half -smile; 
"  ay,  I  should  be  a'  black  from  head  to 
foot,  from  head  and  foot,  if  there  was 
one  left  to  mind."     Then  she  turned 
upon  them  with  again  her  little  stately 
curtsey.     "  I'm  not  a  woman  of  many 
words,  and  ye  may  judge  what  heart 
I  have  to  speak ;  but  I  thank  ye  all," 
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an6,  with  once  more  a  tind  of  smile, 
she  set  out  apon  her  wa^. 

John  ^lusgrave  had  been  fitanding 
by  ;  he  b*d  spoken  to  no  one,  not  even 
to  Lady  Stanton,  who,  trembling  with 
a  consciouaness  that  he  was  there,  had 
not  been  able,  in  the  presence  of  this 
great  anguish,  to  think  of  any  other. 
He,  and  hia  Gtoiy,  and  his  return, 
altogether,  had  been  thrown  entirely 
into  the  background  by  these  other 
events.  He  came  forward  now,  and 
followed  'Lizabeth  out  o£  the  gate, 
"  I  am  going  with  you,"  he  said.  The 
name  "  mother "  was  on  his  lips,  but 
he  dared  not  say  it.  She  gave  a 
slight  glance  at  him,  and  recognised 
him.  But  if  one  had  descended  from 
heaven  to  accompany  her,  what  would 
that  have  been  to  '  Lizabeth  ?  It  was 
as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday. 

■"  Ay,"  she  said,  then,  after  a  pause, 

It's  you  that  has  the  best  right." 

The  tragedy  had  closed  very  shortly 

ter  that  penultimate  chapter  which 
ended  with  the  death  of  Wild  Bamp- 
fylde,  When  the  carriage  and  its 
attendants  arrived  to  remove  him 
to  Stanton,  he  was  lying  on  Geoil's 
shoulder,  struggling  for  his  last 
breath.  It  was  too  late  then  to  dis- 
turb the  agony.     The  men  stood  about 

iverentially  till  the  last  gasp  was 
then  carried  the  vagmnt  ten- 
ly  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  a 
igect  which  no  one  had  ever  shown 
n  before.  One  of  the  party,  a 
straggler,  who  had  strayed  further  up 
the  del!,  in  the  interval  of  waiting, 
saw  traces  above  among  the  broken 
bushes,  which  made  him  call  some  of 
his  comrades  as  soon  as  their  first  duty 
was  done.  And  there  on  the  little 
itean,  where  Walter  Stanton's  body 
been  found  fifteen  years  before, 

iv  that  of  his  murderer, 

■ho  had  wrought  so  much 

found  lying  across  the  stream  as 
if  ho  had  stooped  to  drink,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  raise  himself.  The 
running  water  had  washed  all  traces 
of  murder  from  him.  When  they 
lifted  him,  with  much  precaution,  not 
Rowing  whether   his  stillness  might 


mean  a  temporary  swoon,  or  a  feint  of 
madness  to  beguile  them,  his  pale 
marble  countenance  seemed  a  reproach 
to  the  lookers-on.  Even  with  the 
aspect  of  his  victim  fresh  in  their 
eyes,  the  men  could  not  believe  that 
this  had  ever  been  a  furious  maniac 
or  manslayer.  One  of  them  went  to 
look  for  Geoff,  and  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress'of  the  other  funeral  procession. 
"There's  another  one,  my  lord,"  be 
said,  "all  torn  and  tattered  in  his 
clothes,  but  with  the  look  of  a  king." 
And  Geoff,  notwithstanding  his  horror, 
eould  not  but  look  with  a  certain  awe, 
upon  the  worn  countenance.  It  might 
have  been  that  of  a  man  worn  with 
great  labours,  with  thought,  with  the 
high  musings  of  philosophy,  or  schemes 
of  istatesmanship.  He  was  carried 
down  and  laid  by  the  side  of  hia 
brother  whom  he  had  killed.  All  the 
cottagers,  the  men  from  the  fields,  the 
passengers  on  the  way,  stood  looking 
on,  or  followed  the  sti-ange  procession. 
Such  a  piece  of  news,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, Hew  over  the  country  like  wild- 
fii*.  There  was  no  family  better 
known  than  the  Bampfyldes,  notwith- 
standing their  humble  rank,  Tbo 
handsome  Bampfyldes  :  and  here  they 


hade 
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Old  'Lizabeth  as  she  made  her  way  to 
Stanton,  was  followed  everywhere  by 
the  same  atmosphere  of  sympathy,  I'he 
women  came  out  to  their  doors  to  look 
after  her,  and  even  strong  men  sobbed 
as  she  passed.  What  wonld  become 
of  her,  poor  lonely  woman?  She  gave 
a  great  cry  when  she  saw  the  two  pale 
faces  lying  peacefnlly  together.  They 
were  both  men  in  the  full  prime  of 
life,  in  thegi-avity  of  middle  age,  fully 
developed,  strongly  knit,  men  all 
formed  for  life,  and  full  of  its  matui-ed 
vigour.  They  lay  side  by  side  as  they 
had  lain  when  they  were  children. 
That  one  of  them  had  taken  the  lite  of 
the  other,  who  could  have  imagined 
possible  1  The  poacher  and  vagrant 
looked  like  some  great  general  nobly 
dead  in  battle — the  madman  like  a 
sage.  Death  had  redeemed  them 
from  their  misery,  their  poverty,  the 
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misfortunes  which  were  greater  than 
either.  Their  mother  gave  a  great  cry 
of  anguish  yet  pride  as  she  stood  beside 
them.  "My  lads/*  she  cried,  "my 
two  handsome  lads,  my  bonny  boys  !  '* 
'Lizabeth  had  come  to  that  pass  when 
words  have  no  meaning  to  express  the 
depths  and  the  heights.  What  could  a 
woman  say  who  sees  her  sons  stretched 
dead  before  her  ?  She  uttered  one  in- 
articulata  wail  of  anguish,  as  a  dumb 
creature  might  have  done,  and  then, 
her  overwrought  soul  reeling,  tottered 
almost  on  the  verge  of  reason,  and  she 
cried  out  in  pride  and  agony,  "My 
handsome  lads  !  my  bonny  boys  !  " 

"  Come  home  with  me,*'  said  John 
Musgrave.  "We  have  made  a  bad 
business  of  it,  'Lizabeth,  you  and  I. 
This  is  all  our  sacrifice  has  come  to. 
Nothing  left  but  your  wreck  of  life 
and  mine.  But  come  home  with  me. 
Where  I  am,  there  will  always  be  a 
place  for  Lily's  mother.  And  there 
is  little  Lily  still,  and  she  will  com- 
fort you '* 

"  Eh  !  comfort  me  !  '*  She  smiled  at 
the  word.  "  Nay,  I  must  go  to  my 
own  house.  I  thank  you,  John  Mus- 
grave, and  I  do  not  deserve  it  at  your 
hand.  This  fifteen  years  it  has  been 
me  that  has  murdered  you,  not  my  lad 
yonder,  not  my  Abel.  What  did  he 
know  ?  And  I  humbly  beg  your  par- 
don, and  yoinr  little  bairns'  pardon,  on 
my  knees — but  nay,  nay,  I  must  go 
home.  My  own  house— there  is  no 
other  place  for  me." 

They  came  round  her  and  took  her 
hands,  and  pleaded  with  her.  Geoff 
too — and  his  mother  with  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes.  "Oh,  my 
poor  woman,  my  poor  woman  1 "  Lady 
Stanton  cried,  "stay  here  while  they 
are  here."  But  nothing  moved 
'Lizabeth.  She  made  her  little  curtsey 
to  them  all,  with  that  strange  smile 
like  a  pale  light  wavering  upon  her 
face. 

"Nay,  nay,"  she  said,  "Nay, 
nay — I  humbly  thank  my  lady  and  my 
lord,  and  a*  kind  friends — ^but  my  own 
house,  that  is  the  only  place  for  me." 

"  But  you  cannot  ^o  so  far,  if  that 


were  all.  You  must  be  worn  out  with 
walking  only — if  there  was  nothing 
more " 

"  Me — worn  out ! — with  walking  !  " 
It  was  a  kind  of  laugh  which  came 
from  her  dry  throat.  "  Ay,  very  near 
— very  near  it — that  will  come  soon 
if  the  Lord  pleases.  But  good- day  to 
you  all,  and  my  humble  thanks,  my 
lord  and  my  lady — you're  kind — kind 
to  give  them  houseroom ;  till  Friday 
— but  they'll  give  no  trouble,  no 
trouble  !  "  she  said,  with  again  that 
something  which  sounded  like  a  laugh. 
Laughing  or  crying,  it  was  all  one  to 
'Lizabeth.  The  common  modes  of 
expression  were  garments  too  small 
for  her  soul. 

"  Stay  only  to-night — it  will  be  dark 
long  before  you  can  be  there.  Stay 
to-night,"  they  pleaded.  She  broke 
from  them  with  a  cry. 

"I  canna  bide  this,  I  canna  bide 
it !  I'm  wanting  the  stillness  of  the 
fells,  and  the  arms  of  them  about  me. 
Let  me  be — oh,  let  me  be  I  There's  a 
moon,"  she  tdded,  abruptly,  "and 
dark  or  light,  I'll  never  lose  my  way." 

Thus  they  had  to  leave  her  to 
do  as  she  pleased  in  the  end.  She 
would  not  eat  anything  or  even  sit 
down,  but  went  out  with  her  hood 
over  her  head  into  the  gathering 
shadows.  They  stood  watching  her 
till  the  sound  of  her  steps  died 
out  on  the  way — firm,  steady,  un- 
faltering steps.  Life  and  death,  and 
mortal  anguish,  and  wearing  care  had 
done  their  worst  upon  old  'Lizabeth. 
She  stood  like  a  rock  against  them  all. 

She  came  down  to  the  funeral  on 
Friday  as  she  had  herself  appointed, 
and  saw  her  sons  laid  in  their  grave, 
and  again  she  was  entreated  to  remain. 
But  even  little  Lilias,  whom  her  father 
brought  forward  to  aid  the  pleadings  of 
the  others,  could  not  move  her.  "  Honey- 
sweet  ! "  she  said,  with  a  tender  light  in 
her  eyes,  but  she  had  more  room  for 
the  children  when  her  heart  was  full 
of  living  cares.  It  was  empty  now,  and 
there  was  no  more  room.  A  few 
weeks  after,  she  was  found  dying  peace- 
ably in  her  bed,  giving  all  lands  of 
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directions  to  her  chilJreD.  '*  Abel 
will  have  vour  father's  wat«h,  he  aye 
■wanted  it  from  si  baby — and  Lily  gets 
all  my  things,  as  is  befitting.  They 
will  set  her  up  for  her  wedding.  And 
Dick,  my  little  Dick,  that  has  aye  been 
the  little  one — who  says  I  was  not 
thinking  of  Dick  i  He's  been  my 
prop  and  my  right  hand  when  a' 
deserted  me.  The  poor  little  honse 
and  the  little  bit  of  land,  and  a'  his 
mother  has — who  should  they  be  for, 
bnt  Diok )  "  Thus  she  died  tnvnquilly, 
seeing  them  all  round  her ;  and  all 
that  was  ci-uel  and  bitter  in  the  lot  of 
the  Bampfyldes  came  to  an  end. 


CHAFfEK    XL. 
COSCLCSIOS. 


MrsoRAVE  settled  down  with- 
out any  conunotion  into  his  natural 
place  in  his  father's  honse.  The  old 
Squire  himself  mended  from  the  day 
when  Nello,  very  timid,  but  yet  brave 
to  repress  the  signs  of  kis  reluctance, 
was  brought  into  his  room.  He  played 
with  the  child  as  if  ho  had  been  a, 
child  himself,  and  so  grew  better  day 
by  day,  and  got  out  of  bed  again,  and 
save  for  a  little  dragging  of  one  leg 
as  he  limped  along,  brotiglit  no  external 
sign  of  his  "stroke"  out  of  his  sick- 
room. But  he  wrote  no  more  Mono- 
graphs, studied  no  more.  His  life  had 
come  back  to  him  as  the  Syrian  lord 
in  the  Bible  got  back  his  health  after 
his  leprosy—"  like  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child."  The  Sqnire  recovered  after  a 
while  tlie  power  of  taking  his  part  in 
a  conversa^on,  and  looked  more  vener- 
able than  ever  with  his  faded  colour 
and  subdued  forces.  But  his  real  life 
was  all  with  little  Nello,  who  by  and 
by  got  qiiit«  used  to  his  grandfather, 
and  lorded  it  over  bJtn  as  children  so 
often  do.  Wben  the  next  summer 
came,  they  went  out  together,  the 
Squire  generally  in  a  wheeled  chair, 
Nello  walking,  or  riding  by  his  side 
on  the  pony  his  gi-andpapa  had  given 
him.  There  was  no  doubt  now  as  to 
who  was  heir.     'Wben  K»ndol|;h  came 


to  Penninghame,  after  spending  a 
day  and  a  half  in  vain  researches 
for  Nello — liio  having  become  too 
exciting  at  that  moraont  at  the  Castle 
to  leave  any  one  free  to  send  word 
oE  the  children's  safety— he  found 
all  doubt  and  notion  of  danger  over 
for  John — and  he  himself  established 
for  ever  in  his  natural  place.  "Whether 
the  Squire  had  forgotten  everything  in 
his  illness,  or  whether  be  had  under- 
stood the  story  which  Mary  took  care 
to  repeat  two  or  three  times  very  dis- 
tinctly by  his  bedside  no  one  knew. 
But  he  never  objected  to  John's 
presence,  made  no  question  about  him 
— accepted  him  as  if  he  had  been 
always  thei-e.  Absolutely  as  if  there 
had  been  no  breach  in  the  hottsehold 
existence  at  all,  the  eldest  son  took 
his  place ;  and  that  Kello  was  the 
heir  was  a  thing  beyond  doubt  in  any 
reasonable  mind.  This  actual  settle- 
ment of  all  didiculties  had  already 
come  about  when  Randolph  came.  His 
father  took  no  notice  oE  him,  and  John, 
who  thought  it  was  his  brother's  fault 
that  his  little  son  bad  been  so  unkindly 
treated,  found  it  diflicult  to  afford 
Bandolph  any  welcome.  He  did  not 
however  want  any  welcome  in  such 
circumslfiJices.  He  stayed  for  a  single 
night,  feeling  himself  coldly  looked 
upon  by  all.  Mr.  Pen,  who  spent  half 
his  time  at  the  Castle,  more  than  any 
one  tnmed  a  oold  shoulder  upon  Ms 
brother  cleigyman. 

"  You  felt  it  necessary  that  the  child 
should  go  to  school  quite  as  much  as  I 
did,"  Randolph  said,  on  the  solitary 
occasion  when  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Yes,  bnt  not  to  any  school,"  the 

vicar  said.     "  I  would  rather "  he 

paused  for  a  sufliciently  strong  image, 
bnt  it  was  hard  to  find.  "I  would 
rather- — have  got  up  at  sLx  o'clock 
every  day,  and  sacriliced  everything— 
i-ather  than  have  exposed  Nello  to  the 
life  he  had  there — and  you  who  are  a 
father  yourself." 

"Yes;  but  my  boy  has  neither  a 
girl's  name  nor  a  gii'l's  want  of 
courage.  He  is  not  a  baby  that  would 
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flinch  at  the  first  rough  word.  I  did 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  thing," 
said  Randolph,  with  a  sneer.  "I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  any  but 
straightforward  and  manly  ways." 

The  Vicar  followed  him  out  in 
righteous  wrath.  He  produced  from 
his  pocket  a  hideous  piece  of  pink  paper. 

"  Do  you  know  who  sent  this ?  '*  he 
asked. 

Kandolph  looked  at  it,  taken  aback, 
and  tried  to  bluster  forth  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder — 

'*  I— how  should  I  know  ? " 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  it  ? " 
cried  the  gentle  Vicar,  in  high  ex- 
citement; **did  you  think  I  did  not 
know  my  duty  ?  Did  you  think  I  was 
a  cold-blooded  reptile  like — like  the 
man  that  sent  that  %  Do  you  think  it 
was  in  me  to  betray  my  brother  1  I 
know  nothing  bad  enough  for  him  who 
made  such  a  suggestion.  And  he 
nearly  gained  his  point.  The  devil 
knows  what  tools  to  work  with.  He 
works  with  the  weakness  of  good 
people  as  well  as  with  the  strength 
of  bad,"  cried  mild  Mr.  Pen,  inspired 
for  once  in  his  life  with  righteous 
indignation.  "Judas  did  it  himself 
at  least,  bad  as  he  was.  He  did  not 
whisper  treason  in  a  man's  ears  nor  in 
a  woman's  heart." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
said  Randolph,  with  guilt  in  his  face. 

**  Not  all,  no  ;  fortunately  you  don't 
know,  nor  any  one  else,  the  trouble 
you  might  have  made.  But  no  less, 
though  it  never  came  to  pass,  was  it 
that  traitor's  fault." 

"When  you  take  to  speaking  rid- 
dles I  give  it  up,"  said  Randolph, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

But  Mr.  Pen  was  so  hot  in  moral 
force  that  he  was  glad  to  get  away. 
He  slept  one  night  under  his  father's 
roof,  no  one  giving  him  much  attention, 
and  then  went  away,  never  to  return 
again  ;  but  went  back  to  his  believing 
wife,  too  good  a  fate,  who  smoothed 
him  down  and  healed  all  his  wounds. 
"My  husband  is  like  most  people 
who  struggle  to  do  their  duty,"  she 
said.      "His    brother  was  very  un- 


grateful, though  Randolph  had  done 
so  much  for  him.  And  the  little  boy, 
who  had  been  dreadfully  spoiled,  ran 
away  from  the  school  when  he  had 
cost  my  husband  so  much  trouble. 
And  even  his  sister  Mary  showed  him 
no  kindness ;  that  is  the  way  when  a 
man  is  so  disinterested  as  Randolph, 
doing  all  he  can  for  his  own  family, 
for  their  real  good." 

And  this,  at  the  end,  came  to  be  what 
Randolph  himself  thought. 

Mrs.  Pen,  after  coming  home 
hysterical  from  Elfdale,  made  a  clean 
breast  to  her  husband,  and  showed 
him  the  telegram,  and  confessed  all 
her  apprehensions  for  him.  What 
could  a  man  do  but  forgive  the  folly 
or  even  wickedness  done  for  his  sweet 
sake?  And  Mrs.  Pen  went  through 
a  few  dreadful  hours,  when  in  the 
morning  John  Musgrave  came  back 
from  his  night  journey  and  the  warrant 
was  put  in  force.  If  they  should  hang 
him  what  would  become  of  her  ?  She 
always  believed  afterwards  that  it 
was  her  William's  intervention 
which  had  saved  John,  and  she  never 
believed  in  John's  innocence,  let  her 
husband  say  what  he  would.  For  Mrs. 
Pen  said  wisely  that  wherever  there  is 
smoke  there  must  be  fire,  and  it  was 
no  use  telling  her  that  Lord  Stanton 
had  not  been  killed ;  for  it  was  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Fellshire  History  and 
therefore  it  must  be  true. 

When  all  was  over  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Stanton  made  a  formal  visit  of 
congratulation  at  Penninghame.  Sir 
Henry  told  John  that  it  had  been  a 
painful  necessity  to  issue  the  warrant, 
but  that  a  man  must  do  his  duty 
whatever  it  is  ;  and  as,  under  Provi- 
dence, this  was  the  means  of  making 
everything  clear,  he  could  not  regi^et 
that  he  had  done  it  now.  Lady  Stanton 
said  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  She 
talked  a  little  to  Mary,  making  stray 
little  remarks  about  the  children,  and 
drawing  Nello  to  her  side.  lilias  she 
was  afraid  of,  with  those  great  eyes. 
Was  that  child  to  be  Geoff's  wife  %  she 
thought.  Ah  !  how  much  better  had 
he  been  the  kind  young  husband  who 
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Bhonld  have  delivered  her  owd  Annie 

or  Fanny.  This  little  girl  would  wi-jt 
nothing  of  the  kind  :  her  father  would 
watch  over  her,  he  would  let  no  one 
meddle  with  her,  not  like  a  poor 
woman  with  a  hard  husband  and 
stepdaughters.  She  tremhied  a  little 
when  she  pat  her  hand  into  John's. 
She  looked  at  hitn  with  moisture  in 
her  eyes. 

"  I  have  always  believed  in  you, 
always  hoped  to  see  you  here  again," 
she  SEud. 

"Come,  Mary,  the  carriage  is  wait- 
ing," said  Sir  Henry.  He  said  after 
that  this  was  alt  thfit  was  called 
for,  and  here  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  houses  dropped.  Mary 
could  not  help  ''taking  an  interest  "  in 
John  Musgi-ave  still,  bat  what  did  it 
matter!  everybody  took  an  interest  in 

As  for  Geoff  he  became,  aa  he  had  a 
way  of  doing,  the  son  of  the  house  at 
Penninghame ;  even  the  old  Squire 
took  notice  of  his  kind,  cheerful  young 
face.  He  neglected  Elfdale  and  his 
young  cousins,  and  even  Cousin  Mary 
whom  he  loved.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  John  Musgrave  would 
allow  a  series  of  love  passages  to  go 
on  indefinitely  for  ye-ara  between  his 
young  neighbour  and  his  daughter 
lilias,  as  yet  not  quite  thirteen  years 
old.  The  young  man  was  sent  away 
after  a.  most  affecting  parting,  not 
to  return  for  three  years.  Naturally 
Lady  Stanton  rebelled  much,  she  who 
had  kept  hersonat  home  dui-ing  all  his 
life ;  but  what  could  she  do  1  Instead 
of  struggling  vainly  she  took  the  wiser 
part,  and  though  it  was  a  trial  to  tear 
herself  from  Stanton  and  all  the 
servants,  who  were  so  kind,  and 
the  household  which  went  upon  wheels, 
upon  velvet,  and  gave  her  no  trouble, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  t-ook 
her  maid  and  Benson  and  Mr.  Tritton 
and  went  '■  abroad  "  too.  What  it  is 
to  go  abroad  when  a  lady  is  middle- 
aged  and  has  a  grown-up  son  and  such 
an  establishment  I  but  sitie  did  it :  "for 
I  ahall  not  have  him  very  long,"  she 
Mid  with  a  sigh. 


Lilias  was  sixteen  when  Geoff  c 
home.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  child 
had  grown  up  with  her  mind  full  of 
the  young  hero  who  had  acted  so  great 
a  part  in  her  young  life )  When  the 
old  Squire  died  and  Nello  went  to 
school,  a  very  different  school  from 
Mr.  Swan's,  the  idea  of  "  Mr.  GeoS  " 
became  more  and  more  her  companion. 
It  was  not  love,  perhaps,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word ; 
Lilias  did  not  know  what  that  meant. 
Half  an  elder  brother,  half  an  en- 
chanted prince,  more  than  half  a 
hero  of  romance,  he  wove  himself  with 
every  story  and  every  poem  that 
was  written,  to  Lilias.  He  it  was  and 
no  Prince  Ferdinand  whom  Miranda 
thought  so  fair.  It  was  he  who 
slew  all  the  dragons  and  giants, 
and  delivered  whole  dungeons  full  of 
prisoners.  Her  girlhood  was  some- 
what lonely,  chiefly  because  of  this 
soft  mist  of  semi-betrothal  which  waa 
about  her.  Not  only  was  she  already 
a  woman  though  a  child,  bnt  a  woman 
separated  from  others,  a  bride  doubly 
virginal  because  he  was  absent  to 
whom  all  her  thoaghta  were  due. 
"What  if  he'shoaJd  forget  her  T  "  Maiy 
Musgrave  would  say,  alarmed.  She 
thought  it  neither  safe  nor  right  for 
the  child  who  was  the  beauty  and 
flower  of  Penninghame,  as  she  herself 
had  been,  though  in  so  different  a  way. 
Mary  now  had  settled  down  as  the 
lady  of  Penninghame,  as  her  brother 
was  its  lawful  lord.  John  was  not 
the  kind  of  man  to  make  a  second 
maiTiage,  even  if,  as  his  sister  some- 
times fancied,  his  first  bad  but  little 
satisfied  his  heart.  But  of  this  he 
said  nothing,  thankful  to  be  able  at 
the  end  to  redeem  some  portion  of 
the  life  thus  swallowed  up  by  one 
of  those  terrible  but  happily  rare  mis- 
takes, which  are  no  less  wretched  that 
they  are  half  divine.  He  had  all  he 
wanted  now  in  his  sister's  faithful  com- 
panionship and  in  his  children.  There 
is  no  more  attractive  household  than 
that  in  which,  after  the  stornis  of  life, 
a  brother  and  sister  set  up  peacefolly 
together  the  old  household  gods,  never 
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dispersed,  which  were  those  of  their 
youth.  Mary  was  a  little  more  care- 
ful, perhfipa,  of  her  niece,  a  little  more 
afraid  of  the  troubles  in  her  way  than 
if  she  had  been  her  daughter.  She 
watched  Liliaa  with  great  ansiety,  and 
read  between  the  lines  of  Geoff's  letters 
with  vague  scrutiny,  looking  always 
for  indioations  of  some  change. 

Lilias  was  sixteen  in  the  end  of 
October,  the  third  after  the  previous 
events  recorded  here.  She  had  grown 
to  her  full  height,  and  her  beauty  had 
a  dreamy,  poetical  touch  from  the 
circumstancea,  which  greatly  changed 
the  natural  expression  appropriate  to 
the  liquid  dark  eyes  and  noble  features 
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mother's  mother.  Her  eyes  were  less 
brilliant  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  not  looked  bo  far  away,  but 
they  were  more  sweet.  Her  bright- 
ness altogether  was  tempered  and 
softened,  and  kept  within  tlmt  modesty 
of  childhood,  to  which  her  youthful 
age  really  belonged,  though  nature 
and  life  had  developed  her  more  than 
her  years.  Though  she  was  grown  up 
she  kept  many  of  her  childish  ways, 
and  still  sat,  aa  Mary  had  always  done, 
at  the  door  of  the  old  hall,  now  won- 
derfidly  decorated  and  restored,  but 
yet  the  old  hall  atill.  The  two  ladies 
shared  it  between  them  for  all  their 
hours  of  leisure,  but  Mary  had  given 
up  her  seat  at  the  door  to  the  younger 
inhabitant,  partly  because  she  loved 
to  see  Lilias  there  with  the  sun  upon 
her,  partly  because  she  herself  began 
to  feel  the  cool  airs  of  the  natth  less 
halcyon  than  of  old.  The  books  that 
lilias  carried  with  her  were  bo  longer 
fairy  tales,  but  maturer  enchantments 
of  poetry.  And  there  she  sat  absorbed 
'  b  verse,  and  lost  to  all   meaner   de- 
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lights  on  the  eve  of  her  birthday,  a, 

soft  air  ruffling  the  little  curls  on  her 
forehead,  the  sun  shining  upon  her 
uncovered  head.  Lilias  loved  the  sun. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  it  nor  of  her 
complexion,  and  the  sun  of  October  ia 
not  dangerous.  She  had  a  hand  up  to 
shade  the  book  which  was  too  dazzling 
in  the  light,  but  nothing  to  keep  the 
golden  light  from  her.  She  sat  warm 
and  glorified  in  the  long,  slanting, 
dazzling  rays. 

Mary  had  heard  a  horse's  hoofs, 
and,  being  a,  little  restless,  came  for- 
ward softly  from  her  seat  behind  to 
see  who  it  was  ;  but  Lilias,  lost  in 
the  poetry  and  the  sunshine,  heard 
nothing. 
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■'  Her  bosom  heaved— she  stepped  aside, 
Aa  coDSciniis  of  my  look  she  ste^it- 
Then  auddenly,  with  timoroua  eye, 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept." 


Mary  saw  what  Lilias  did  not  a 
the  horseman  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 
He  looked  and  smiled,  and  signed  to 
her  over  the  lovely  head  in  the  sun- 
shine. He  was  brown,  and  ruddy 
with  health  and  travel,  hia  eyes  shin- 
ing, his  breath  coming  quick.  Three 
yeai-8  !  aa  long  as  a  lifetime— but  it 
was  over.  Suddenly,  "  Lily^ — my  little 
Lily,"  he  ci-ied,  unable  to  keep  silence 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  like  a  startled 
deer ;  t^e  book  fell  from  her  hands ; 
her  eyes  gave  a  great  gleam  and  iliish, 
and  softened  in  the  golden  light  of 
sunset  and  tenderness.  The  poetry 
or  the  life,  which  was  the  most  sweet ! 
"  Tee,  Mr.  Geofi,"  she  said. 
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relatioa  between  modem  civi- 
Eied  life  and  insanity  cannot  be 
regarded  as  finally  determined  while 
a  marked  difference  of  opinion  exists 
in  regard  to  it  among  those  who  have 
studied  the  sabject ;  nor  can  this 
difference  be  wondered  at  by  any  one 
who  baa  examined  the  data  npon  which 
a  conclufiion  must  be  formed,  and  has 
found  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  in 
which  direction  some  of  the  evidence 
points.  Statistics  alone  may  prove 
atterly  fallacious.  Mere  speculation, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  osele^,  and 
indeed  is  only  misleading.  It  is  a 
matter  oa  which  it  is  tempting  to 
write  dogmatically,  but  where  the 
honest  inqnirer  ie  qnicfely  pniled  up 
by  the  bard  facts  that  force  themselves 
on  his  attention.  Kothing  easier  than 
to  indulge  in  unqualified  denunciations 
of  modem  society :  nothing  more 
difficult  than  a  cautious  attempt  to 
connect  the  social  evils  of  the  present 
day  with  the  statistics  of  lunacy. 
Nothing  easier  than  to  make  sweeping 
statements  without  proof,  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  apportion  the 
mental  injury  respectively  caosed  by 
opposite  modes  of  life ;  totally  diverse 
social  states  of  a  nation  often  leading 
to  the  same  termination — insanity. 
These  are  closely  bound  together  in  the 
complex  condition  of  modem  civilized 
society.  No  doubt  if  we  care  for  truth, 
and  avoid  rash  assertions,  we  do  it  at 
the  expense  of  a  certain  loss  of  force 
and  incisiveness.  Dogmatic  statements 
usually  produce  more  effect  than  care- 
folly  -  iMLlanced  and  strictly  logical 
positions.  Honesty,  however,  compels 
us  to  speak  cautiocisly,  and  to  confess 
the  difficulties  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

We  shall  not  enter  at  length  into  the 
a  which  b  at  once  raised  by  an 
iquiry    into    the     relation    between 


modem  life  and  insanity — whether 
lunacy  is  on  the  increase  in  England. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  one  lunatic 
or  idiot  oGGdally  reported  to  57  7  of  the 
population ;  the  latest  returns  place 
it  as  high  as  one  ia  370.  Were  we  to 
go  further  back,  the  contrast  would 
be  far  greater.  That  the  increase  of 
known  cases  of  insanity  has  been  very 
great,  no  one,  therefore,  disputes. 
Further,  that  the  attention  paid  to  the 
disease :  the  provision  made  for  the 
insane ;  the  prolongation  of  their  lives 
in  asylums,  and  the  consequent  ac- 
cumulation of  cases,  and  other  ciroom- 
stances  into  which  our  limits  forbid  ns 
to  enter,  account  for  the  greater  part 
of  this  alarming  apparent  increase, 
is  certain.  Whether,  however,  there 
is  not  also  an  actual  increase,  un- 
accounted for  by  population,  or  by 
accumulation,  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion, which  statistics  do  not  absolute- 
ly determine.  At  the  same  time  we 
think  that  it  is  quite  probable  that 
there  has  been  some  real  increase. 

To  what  social  class  do  the  great 
ma.<;3  of  oar  lunatics  belong,  and  to 
what  grade  of  society  does  the  striking 
apparent  increase  of  the  insane  point  t 
The  large  majority  of  lunatics  under 
l€^al  restraint  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  pauper  population.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1877,  of  the  total  number  of 
patients  in  asylums  and  elsewhere  (in 
round  numbers  66,600),  about  59,000 
were  pauper,  and  only  7.600  private 
patients.  These  figures,  however,  fail 
to  convey  a  correct  statement  of  the 
relative  amount  of  insanity  existing 
among  the  class  of  the  originally  poor 
and  unedncated  masses  and  the  class 
above  them,  becanse  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  members  of  the 
middle  and  still  higher  classes  have 
become  paupers.  Again,  the  wealtk 
insane  remain  very  frequently  atS 
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and  do  not  appear  in  the  official  retiima. 
We  believe  this  class  to  be  very  large. 
Probably  we  get  a  glimpse  of  it  from 
the  cenaiis  of  1871,  which  contained 
69,000  lunatics,  idiots,  and  imbeciles 
(and  we  have  good  reasons  for  knowing 
that  this  retiim  was  very  far  short  of 
the  truth),  yet  it  exceeded  the  num- 
■  ber  given  by  the  Lun&cy  Commissioners 
lin  the  same  year  by  13,000  I  A  large 
niomber  no  doubt  lived  with  their 
Families  because  these  could  well  afford 
to  keep  them  at  home.  None  would 
be  in  receipt  of  relief,  or  they  would 
have  appeared  in  the  Oommissioners' 
Report.  Another  most  important 
qualifying  conaidetation  remains— 
Ihe  relative  numbers  of  Ike  clasnes  of 
aociely  from  which  tJie  poor  and 
the  well-to-do  Irniatics  are  derived. 
Several  years  ago  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners estimated  the  classes  from 
which  private  patients  are  derived  at 
only  about  an  eighth  of  the  entire 
population  of  Scotland  ;  a  proportion 
which  would  make  them  at  least  as 
relatively  numeroua  as  the  pauper 
lunatics.  No  doubt  in  England  the 
corresponding  class  of  society  is  a 
lai^er  one  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,' 
a  calculation  based  upon  the  relative 
proportion  of  different  social  strata  in 
thia  country  would  vastly  reduce  the 
apparent  enormously  different  liability 
to  insanity  among  the  well-to-do  and 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  community, 
although,  with  this  correction,  the 
pauper  lunatics  wonld  still  bo  rela- 
tively in  the  majority. 

The  disparity  between  the  absolute 
nnmber  of  pauper  and  private  patients 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 
In  other  words,  the  apparent  increase 

'  Wa  are  infcprmcd  by  Dr.  Farr  th»t  the 
Jiropnrtion  between  the  upptr  and  miJdIo 
claaaes  on  tlio  ono  houd,  qdii  thu  lower  oluHses 
on  the  other,  ia  as  16  to  86.  Calculated  on 
thia  basis,  the  proportion  of  private  and 
^□per  limatica  to  their  respective  popnla- 
tions  wonld  be  1  In  iSi  for  the  former,  ssd 
1  in  SG3  for  the  latter — s.  very  different  result 
trtan  iltat  obtained  bj  the  usnul  method  of 
bnilalini;  the  ratia  of  private  and  pauper 

Mtirai  to  Hm  nbole  popnktioe,   vix.,  1  in 
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of  insanity  is  mainly  i 
those  who  become  pauper  patients.  This 
is  certainly  in  great  measure  accounted 
for  by  the  disproportionate  accumu- 
lation of  cases  in  pauper  asylums,  for 
reasons  into  which  it  is  not  now  need- 
ful to  enter.  It  assuredly  does  not 
prove  that  there  has  been  anything 
like  a  corresponding  growth  ot  insanity 
among  the  poor  as  compared  with  the 
rich. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  illiterate 
population  does  yield  a  very  serious 
amount  of  insanity,  and  the  fact  is  so 
patent  that  it  shows  beyond  a. doubt 
that  ignorance  is  no  proof  against  the 
inroads  of  the  disease.  The  abs^ica 
of  rational  employment  of  the  mental 
powers  may  lead  to  debasing  habits 
and  to  the  indulgence  in  vices  especially 
favourable  to  insanity,  less  likely  to 
attract  a  mind  occupied  with  literary 
and  scientilic  pursuits.  No  doubt 
mental  stagnation  is  in  itself  bad^  but 
the  insanity  arising  out  of  it  is  more 
frequently  an  indirect  than  a  direct 
result.  If  a  Wiltshire  labourer  is  more 
liable  to  insanity  than  other  people,  it 
may  be  not  merely  because  bis  mind 
is  in  an  uncultivated  condition,  but 
rather  because  his  habits,^  indirectly 
favoured  by  his  ignorance,  and  the 
brain  he  inherited  from  parents  in- 
dulging in  like  habits,  tend  to  cause 
mental  derangement.  It  is  conceivable 
that  he. might  have  had  no  more  mental 
cultivation,  and  yet  have  been  bo  cir- 
cumstanced that  there  would  have  been 
very  little  liability  to  the  disease.  This 
distinction  is  extremely  important  if 
we  are  tracing  causes,  howevei-  true 
it  would  remain  that  ignorance  i&  a 
great  evit  A  South  Sea  islander 
might  be  much  more  ignorant  than  the 
Wiltshire  labourer  and  yet  not  be  so 
circumstanced  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  transgi'ess  the  laws  of  mental 
health.  The  ignorance  of  an  African 
tribe  and  that  of  a  village  in  Wilts 

'  Dr,  Thui'uam,  the  late  auperintendeat  of 
the   Wilts  (Jounty  Asylum,  fonnd  that  tha 
proportion  of  (!saes  caused  by  drink  in 
coimtv  was  very  high — in  one  year  (1 
amountiiiK  la  3i  per  c«ot. 
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may  be  associated,  the  one  with  very 
little,  the  other  with  very  much 
lunacy.  Mr.  Brrght'a  "  residuum  "  of 
a  civilized  people,  and  a  tribe  of  North 
Americao  Indians  are  alike  nnedneated, 
bat,  DotwithstandiDg,  present  totally 
different  conditions  of  life.  We  have 
no  donbt  that  in  a  civilized  community 
there  wUl  always  be  found  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  insane  persons. 
There  are  three  grand  reasons  for  this. 
First,  because  those  who  do  become 
insane  or  are  idiotic  among  savages, 
■'go  to  the  wall"  as  a  general  rule; 
the  other  reasons  are  to  be  discovered 
in  the  mixed  character  and  influence 
of  European  civilization  ;  its  action  on 
the  one  band  in  evolving  forms  of 
mental  life  of  requisite  delicacy  and 
sensibility,  easily  injnred  or  altogether 
crushed  by  the  rough  blasts  from  which 
they  cannot  escape  in  life;  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  prodncing  a  state  con- 
founded, as  we  have  said,with  savagery, 
but  which  differs  widely  fi'om  it,  and 
is.  simply  in  relation  to  mental  dis- 
orders, actually  woi^e.  Recklessness, 
drunkenness,  poverty,  misery,  char- 
act«rise  the  class  ;  and  no  wonder  that 
from  such  a  source  spring  the  hope- 
lessly incurable  lunatics  who  crowd 
our  pauper  asyloms,  to  the  horror  of 
ratepayers,  and  the  surprise  of  those 
who  cannot  understand  why  the  natives 
of  Madagascar,  though  numbering 
about  5,000,000,  do  not  require  a  single 
lunatic  asylum.  We  may  add  that 
they  do  not  destroy  the  few  insane  and 
idiots  which  they  have. 

It  is  constantly  forgotten  that  while 
there  is  nothing  better  than  true 
civilization,  there  is  something  worse 
than  the  condition  of  certain  savages, 
fcnd  that  almost  anything  ia  better 
than  that  stratum  of  dvilized  society 
which  ia  squalid,  and  drunken,  and 
sensnal ;  cursed  witii  whatever  of  evil 
the  ingenuity  of  civilized  man  has  in- 
vented, but  not  blessed  with  the 
counteracting  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  conclusion,  so  far  from 
damping  the  efforts  of  progress  and 
modem  developmeu'^  of  science, 
should  stimulate  ns  to  improve  the 


moral  and  physical  condition  of  thiSi 
class  and  so  lessen  the  dangers  to 
mental  disorder  among  them.  The 
belief  that  savages  are  free  from  some 
ot  the  insanity-producing  causes  pre- 
valent in  modem  civilized  England  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  position  taken 
in  this  article  that  education,  ample 
mental  occupation,  knowledge,  and  the 
regularly  trained  exercise  of  the 
faculties  exert  a  highly  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  mind,  and  thus 
fortify  it  again^  the  action  of  some  of 
the  causes  of  insanity. 

The  relative  liability  of  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  districts  to 
mental  disease  has  excited  mnch  dis- 
cussion. This  has  partly  arisen  from 
the  assumption  that  the  latter  may 
be  taken  as  the  representatives  of 
savages.  As  we  have  shown  this  to  be 
false,  the  comparison  between  these 
two  districts  does  not,  from  this  point 
of  view,  possess  any  value.  On  other 
grounds,  however,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  determine  whether 
urban  or  rural  lunacy  b  most  rife. 
Here,  however,  the  worthlessness  of 
mere  statistics  is  singularly  evidenced, 
and  the  difficulty  of  accurately  bal- 
ancing the  weight  of  various  quali- 
fying circumstances  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.  An  agricultural 
county  may  be  found  here  and  there 
with  less  lunacy  than  a  manufacturing 
county,  but  if  a  group  of  counties  be 
taken  in  which  the  manufacturing 
element  is  greatly  beyond  the  average, 
and  another  group  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural element  greatly  preponderates, 
we  find  1  lunatic  to  4C3  of  the  county 
population  in  the  former,  and  1  to  3SS 
in  the  latter,  showing  an  acfiimulatvm 
of  more  insane  paupers  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  But  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  if  we  knew  how  many 
beeomt  insane,  the  result  would  be 
very  different  indeed.  This,  in  fact, 
has  boen  found  to  be  the  case  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
have  taken  great  pains  to  arrive  at  the 
real  truth.  In  a  recent  Eeport  it  is 
shown  that  while  three  Highland 
counties  have,  in  proportion  to   the 


K)u]a,tioii,  a  decidedly  heavier  per- 
_  Htent  burden  of  pauper  lunacy  than 
two  manufacturing  counties  which  are 
chosen  for  comparison,  the  number 
of  lunatica  receiving  relief — that  ia, 
actually  coming  under  treatment — ia 
proportionally  Jaa-ger  in  the  hitter 
than  in  the  former.  In  other  words, 
the  proportion  of  fresh  cases  of  pauper 
lunacy  appearing  on  the  poor-l'oll  is 
higher  in  urban  than  rural  districts. 
The  Commissioners  refer  this  result 
partly  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  the 
active  and  transitory  forma  of  mental 
disorder — cases  which  before  long  are 
discharged — and  partly  to  the  greater 
facility  of  obtaining  accommodation 
in  an  asylum  free  of  charge  in  a  city, 
from  its  being  at  hand  ;  and  the  greater 
wealth  of  the  urban  districts  ofEering 
no  obstacle  to  admission.  They  attri- 
bute the  above-mentioned  persistent 
rural  limacy  chiefly  to  the  constant 
migration  of  the  strong  from  the 
rural  to  the  urban  districts;  the 
necessary  exodus  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  healthy  leaving  behind 
an  altogether  dispi-oportionate  nomber 
of  congenital  idiots,  imbeciles,  and 
chronic  insane  in  the  sgricultui'al 
counties.  Hence,  returning  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  mere 
ratio  of  accumulated  pauper  lunacy  to 
the  county  population,  which  is  con- 
stantly relied  upon,  proves  little  or 
nothing  as  to  the  relative  liability  to 
insanity  of  the  agriculttual  and  manu- 
facturing districts.  One  conclusion 
only  can  be  safely  drawn  from  euch 
%ares,  until  minute  investigations 
have  been  made  into  the  circmnstancea 
attending  rural  and  urban  lunacy  in 
England  as  has  been  done  in  Scotland 
^namely,  that  while  theory  is  apt  to 
say  that  a  country  life,  passed,  as  it 
seems  to  be  supposed,  in  posboral 
BiuipHcity,  will  not  admit  of  the 
entrance  of  madness  into  the  happy 
valley,  fact  says  that  whatever  may 
bo  the  ultimate  verdict  as  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  ui'ban  and  rui-al 
lunacy,  a  large  amount  of  insanity  aud 
idiocy  does  exiat  in  the  country  dis- 


clouted  shoon,  but  too  fi^cquently  finds 
his  way  into  the  asylum, 

A  glance  at  the  annual  I'epoi'ts  of 
our  lunatic  asylums  reveals  the  main 
occupations  of  the  inmates  and  the 
appai'ent  causes  of  their  attacks.  In 
a  county  asylum  like  Wilts  the  great 
majority  of  patients  are  farm  labourers, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters  ;  and 
nest  in  order,  domestic  servants  and 
weavers.  The  number  of  farmei'S,  or 
members  of  their  families,  is  small. 
The  character  of  the  occupations  in 
the  population  of  an  asylum  like  that 
for  the  borough  of  Birmingham  of 
course  differs.  Hei«  we  find  mecha- 
nics and  artizans  heading  the  list, 
with  their  wives.  Those  engaged  in 
domestic  occupation  form  a  largo 
number.  Shopkeepers  and  clerks 
come  next  in  order.  In  both  asylnms 
are  to  be  found  a  few  governesses  and  • 
teachei's.  Innkeepers,  themselves  the 
cause  of  so  much  insane  misery  in 
others,  figure  sparingly  in  these  tables. 

Among  the  causes,  intemperance 
unmistakably  takes  the  lead,  This 
is  one  of  those  facts  which,  amid 
much  that  is  open  to  diiference  of 
opinion,  would  seem  to  admit  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Secondly  follows 
domestic  trouble,  and  thii'dly  ^lovei'ty. 
At  the  Birmingham  Asylum,  out  of 
470  admissions  in  three  years,  11  cases 
were  attributed  to  "  over  application  " 
— a  proportion  much  lower  than  that 
observed  in  private  aaylumH. 

Recently,  Mr,  Whitcombe,  assistant, 
medical  officer  at  the  Birmingham 
Borough  Asylum,  has  done  good 
aerA-ice  by  publishing  the  fact  that, 
during  the  last  twenty  five  years,  out 
of  3,800  pauper  patients  admitted 
into  that  asylum,  524,  or  14  per 
cent,  had  tlieir  malady  induced  by 
diink,  and  that  the  total  expenditure 
thus  caused  by  intemperance  amounted, 
in  maintenance  and  cost  of  building, 
ic,  to  no  less  than  50,37  V.  during 
that  period. 

Some  years  ago  we  calculated 
the  percentage  of  cases  caused 
by  intemperance  in  the  aaylums  of 
^Hf^li  Nti  fonmi  it  to  ba  »*»«* 
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twelve.  This  pvoportion  would  be 
immeusely  increased  were  we  to  add 
those  in  wliich  domestic  misery  and 
pecaniarj  losses  owed  their  origin 
to  this  vice.  Although  ratepayers 
grumble  s.bout  the  building  of  large 
lunfitic  ftsyluins,  it  is  siniazing  how 
meekly  they  bear  with  the  great 
CKUae  of  their  bui'den,  and  how 
suicidally  they  resent  any  attempt 
made  to  reduce  by  legislation  the 
area  of  this  widespread  and  costly 
mischief. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  drink 
p-odnces  much  less  insanity  in  "War- 
wickshire outside  Birmingham  than  in 
Birmingh»m  itself- 

lu  connection  with  this  aspect  of 
the  question,  an  interesting  fact,  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Yellowleea,  when  super- 
intendent of  the  Glamorgan  County 
'  Asylum,  may  be  mentioned  :  that 
during  a  "  strike  "  of  nine  months,  the 
male  admissions  fell  to  half  their 
former  number,  the  female  admissions 
being  almost  unaffected.  "  The  de- 
crease is  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  money  to  spend 
in  drink  and  debauchery."  High 
■wages,  however,  would  be  infinitely 
tetter  than  strikes,  if  the  money 
were  spent  in  good  food,  house-rent, 
and  clothing. 

The  diet  of  the  childi'en  of  factory 
operatives  in  Lancashire  points  to  one 
scarce  of  mental  degeneration  among 
that  class.  Dr.  Fergusson,  of  Bolton, 
gave  important  evidence  not  long 
ago  which  indicated  the  main  cause 
of  their  debility  and  stunted  de- 
velopment, whether  or  not  they  ai* 
worse  now  than  they  were.  He  does 
not  consider  that  factory  labour  in 
itself  operates  prejudicially,  and  re- 
ports the  mills  to  be  more  healthy  to 
wort  in  now  than  they  were  in  years 
past.  The  prime  cause  producing  the 
bad  physical  condition  of  the  factory 
population  is,  in  his  opinion,  the 
intemperate  habits  of  the  factoiy 
workers.  By  free  indulgence  in 
stimulants  and  in  smoking,  the 
parents  debilitate  their  own  cunstitu- 
taons.  Mid  tiannnit  fesble  <me8  to  thaif 


children.  Instead  of  rearing  them  on 
Tiiillt  after  they  are  weaned,  they  give 
them  tea  or  coffee  in  a  morning,  and 
in  too  many  instances  they  feed  them 
upon  tea  throe  times  a  day.  In  short, 
they  get  very  little  milk. 

Mr,  Kedgrave,  the  Senior  Inspector 
of  Factories,  does  not  consider  that 
this  misei'able  state  of  things  has 
increased — we  hope  not — but  he  ad- 
mits that  more  women  are  employed 
in  the  mills  than  formerly,  and  that 
this  is  most  disastrous  to  the  training 
of  children.  Some  curious  figures 
have  been  published,  showing  the 
weight  of  chUdren  at  various  years 
of  age  in  the  factory  and  agrienltuMl 
districts,  the  comparison  being  greatly 
in  favour  of  tJie  latter. 

Another  cause  of  deterioration  men- 
tioned is  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
boys  in  the  mill't  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  of  age  either  smoke  or 
chew  tobacco,  or  do  both ;  a  habit 
most  prejudicial  to  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system.  It 
was  recently  observed  by  Mr,  Mnn- 
della  that  the  lad  who  b^an  at  eight 
years  of  age  in  a  mine  without  educa- 
tion, and  who  was  associated  with  meti 
whose  whole  ambition  was  a  gallon  of 
beer  and  a  bull  dog,  was  not  likely 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman.  "We  may  add  he  would 
be  very  likely  to  end  his  days  eithar 
in  a  prison  or  in  a  pauper  asylum. 
It  is  observed  in  a  recent  report  of  tba 
Royal  Edinbui-gh  Asylum  that  "  such 
coal  and  iron  mining  counties  as  Dur- 
ham and  Glamorgan  produce,  in  twice 
the  proportion  we  do,  the  most  marked 
and  fatal  of  all  the  brain  diseases 
caused  by  excesses."  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  relation  between  crime  and 
insanity,  especially  weak  mindedness, 
is  one  of  the  most  intimate  character, 
both  in  regard  to  the  people  who  com- 
mit criminal  acts  and  their  descend- 
ants. Our  examination  of  the  menial 
condition  of  convict,  and  of  their 
physiognomy  and  cerebral  develop- 
ment, has  long  convinced  us  that  a 
large  numbei'  of  this  class  are  men- 


at  other  times  their  mental  develop- 
ment being  aiTestad  by  their  wretched 
bringing  up.     E'rom  the  reports  of  the 
Eogluh   convict  prisons  generally,  it 
appears   that    1    in  every    '25  of   the 
m&les   is  of    weak   mind,    insane,    or 
epileptic,    without     including     those 
tmfficieatly  inaane  to   be   removed  to 
1  asjlum.     The  I'esident  surgeon  to 
general    prison    of    Scotland   at 
^■th  (Mr.  Thompson)    gives  a.  pro- 
■tion  of  twelve  per  cent;    founded 
prison   population  of    6,000 

Having  i-eferi-ed  to  the  beai-ing  of 
the  habits  of  one  lai'ge  portion  of  the 
population  upon  the  manufacture  of 
insanity,  we  pass  on  to  the  eonsidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  higher 
grades  of  m.odern  society  and  mental 
disorder.  It  [has  been  observed  in 
institutions  into  which  private  and 
pauper  patients  are  admitted,  that  the 
moral  or  psychical  causes  of  lunacy 
frequently  the  occasion  of  the 
;ack  with  the  formtr  than  the  latter 
Thifl  is  not  always  accounted  for 
might  have  been  expected — by 
having  been  less  drink-produced 
insanity  ajuong  the  well-to-do  patients; 
for  in  the  Hoyal  Edinburgh  Asylum, 
whei-e  this  disparity  strongly  comes 
ont,  there  is  even  a  higher  percentage 
of  insanity  from  this  cause  among 
the  private  chaa  the  pauper  lunatics. 
The  history  of  the  daily  mode  of 
life  of  many  meaibera  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  would  reveal,  in  the  matter 
of  diet,  an  amount  of  alcoholic  imbi- 
bition in  the  form  of  morning  "  nips," 
wine  at  luncheon,  and  at  dinner,  diffi- 
cult to  realise  by  many  of  less  porous 
QODstitutions,  and  easily  explaining 
"""»  disaBtrous  results  which  in  many 
itauces  follow,  sooner  or  lat«r,  as 
ipects  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
16  form  or  other.  In  fact, 
the  time  dinner  is  due,  the  stomach 
despair,  and  its  owner  finds  it 
jssaty  to  goad  a  lost  appetite  by 
ing  pickles  and  spii'Its,  ending  with 
[auk  coSee  and  some  liqueui-.  When 
ler     dyspepsia    or    over    business 
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insanity  of  such  Individuals,  It  should 
be  considered  what  influence  the 
amount  of  alcohol  imbibed  has  exeited 
upon  the  iinal  catastrophe  as  well 
as  the  assigned  cause.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  relative  auiount  of  insanity 
produced  among  the  afliuent  and  the 
poor,  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  certain  mental  causes  of  lunacy, 
as  over-study  and  business  worry, 
produce  more  insanity  among  the 
upper  than  the  lower  classes.  We 
have  examined  the  statistics  of  six 
asylums  in  England  for  private 
patients  only,  and  have  found  this 
to  be  the  case.  At  one  such  institu- 
tion, Ticehui'st,  Sussex,  we  find,  froUL 
statistics  kindly  furnished  us  by  Dr. 
Newington,  that  out  of  2G6  admis- 
sions, J'J  woi'e  referred  to  over  study, 
and  Itj  to  over  business  work.  Only 
28  were  referred  to  intemperance. 
Allowing  a  liberal  margin  for  the 
tendency  of  friends  to  refer  the  dis- 
ease to  the  former  rather  than  the 
latter  class,  the  figures  remain  striking, 
as  pointing  to  the  inUuence  of  so-called 
over-work.  We  say  "so-called"  be- 
cause there  is  an  apparent  and  ficti- 
tious as  well  as  a  real  ovei'-work. 
Both,  howevei',  may  teirminate  in 
nervous  disorder.  Over-work  is  often 
confounded  with  the  opposite  conditioo 
—  want  of  occupation.  Gtvilization 
and  mental  strain  are  regarded  by 
many  as  identical,  and  in  consequence 
much  confusion  is  caused  in  the  di»- 
cussion  of  the  present  question.  It  is 
forgotten  that  an  idle  life,  leading  to 
hysteria  and  to  actual  Insanity,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  product 
of  civilization  than  of  savagery  or 
barbai'lsm.  This  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  other  truth,  that  without 
civilization  we  do  not  see  evolved  a 
certain  high  pressiu'e,  also  injnrioufi 
to  mental  health.  A  London  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Wilks,  when  speaking 
of  a  common  class  of  cases,  young 
women  without  either  useful  occupa- 
tion or  amusements,  in  whom  the 
moral  nature  becomes  pei-verted,  in 
addition  to  the  derangement  of  the 
bodity    faeaiait   obflarvw    ttot    «ha  | 
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mother's  sympathies  too  often  only 
foster  her  daughter's  morbid  procli- 
vities, by  insisting  on  her  delicacy 
and  the  necessity  of  Tarioos  artilicial 
methods  for  her  restoration.  It  is 
obvioiLs  that  siich  a  cnse  as  this  is  the 
\ery  child  of  a  highly-organized  so- 
ciety, that  is,  of  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation, and  yet  that  snch  a  young  lady 
is  not  the  victim  of  high  pressure 
or  menfail  strain  in  her  own  person, 
although  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
she  may  inheiit  a  susceptible  brain 
from  an  over-worked  pareut.  How- 
ever, the  remedy  is  work,  not  rest ; 
occupation,  not  idleness.  "We  certainly 
do  not  want  to  make  her  moi'e  refined 
or  artificial,  but  more  natural,  and  to 
occupy  hei-self  with  some  really  useful 
work.  A  luxurious  idle  life  is  her 
corse,  Tiiat  insanity  itself,  as  well  as 
mere  hysteria,  is  developed  by  such  a 
mode  of  esiatence,  we  fully  boliev*-. 
The  mind,  although  not  uneducated, 
deteriorates  for  want  of  either  healthy 
intellectual  excitement,  the  occupation 
of  business,  or  the  necessary  duties  of 
a  family.  Life  must  have  an  aim, 
although  to  achieve  it  there  ought  not 
to  be  prolonged  worry. 

In  the  same  way  there  ia  the  lady 
instanced  who  eats  no  breakfast,  takes 
a  glass  of  sherry  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  drinks  tea  all  the  afternoon,  and 
who,  "  when  night  arrives,  has  been 
ready  to  engage  in  any  performance 
to  which  she  may  have  been  invited," 
Clearly  she  is  the  product  of  a  highly 
artificial  mode  of  life,  found  in  the 
midst  of  modern  civilization.  She  is 
certainly  not  suffering  from  mental 
strain ;  at  the  same  time  she  is  the 
outcome  of  the  progress  from  bar- 
barism and  the  hardy  forms  of  eai'ly 
national  life  to  our  present  complex 
social  condition.  We  have  particn- 
lary  inquired  into  cases  coming  under 
our  own  observation  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  influence  of  over -work,  and 
have  found  it  a  most  difiicult  thing 
to  distinguish  between  it  and  other 

iBbleScent  agents  which ,  on  close  obser- 

tVation,  were  often  found  to  be  associ- 

iritb  it.    We  do  not  now  refer  to 


the  circumstances  which  almost  always 
attach  themselves  to  mental  fatigue, 
as  sleeplessness,  but  to  those  which 
have  no  necessary  relation  to  them,  as 
vice.  Here  we  have  felt  bound  to 
attribute  the  attack  to  both  causes, 
certainly  as  much  to  the  latter  as  the 
former.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  could  not  doubt  that  long 
continued  severe  mental  labour  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  derangement. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  other  csaes 
we  satisfied  ourselves  that  over-work 
meant  not  only  mental  strain,  but  the 
ansaety  and  harass  which  arose  out 
of  the  work  in  which  a  student  or 
literary  man  was  engaged.  The  over- 
work connected  with  business,  also 
largely  associated  with  anxiety,  proved 
a  very  tangible  factor  of  insanity. 
Indeed  it  is  always  sure  to  be  a  more 
tangible  factor  of  mental  disease  than 
over-work  from  study,  because  of  the 
much  greater  liability  to  its  invasion 
during  the  business  period  of  brain  life, 
than  the  study  period.  At  Bethlem 
Hospital,  Dr,  Savage  finds  that  there 
ai'e  many  cases  in  which  over-work 
causes  a  break  down,  '-especially  if 
associated  with  worry  and  money 
troubles."  Among  the  women,  the 
cases  ai-e  few  in  number.  In  one, 
where  there  was  probably  hei-editary 
tendency,  an  examination,  followed  in 
two  days  by  an  attack  of  insanity, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause. 
Monotonous  work  long  continued  would 
aeem  to  exert  an  unfavourable  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  Letter-sorting, 
short-hand  writing,  and  continuous 
railway  travelling  are  instanced.  If 
diversified,  hard  work  ia  much  less 
likely  to  prove  injurious.  During  & 
year  and  a  half  twenty  men  and  eight 
women  were  admitted  whose  attacks 
were  attributed  to  over-work.  The 
employments  of  arcliitect,  surveyor,  ac- 
countant, schoolmaster,  policeman,  and 
bootmaker  were  here  represented.  Seven 
were  clerks,  two  of  whom  were  law- 
writers  ;  two  were  students,  one  being 
"an  Oxford  man  who  had  exhausted 
himself  in  getting  a  double  first,  and 
0)0  other  a  medical  stndent  preptJag  , 
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his    second 

teachers,  one  a  school - 
and  two  dj-essmakera.  Three 
of  the  teachers  were  in  elemental^ 
schools,  one  a  governeas  and  the  other 
a  teacher  of  music  and  languages. 
work  alone  did  not,  strictly 
.king,  cause  the  mental  break- 
'vra,  still  the  concomitants  mnst  be 
ilamed  for  these  melancholy  results. 
*  late  medical  officer  to  Eugby 
(Dr,  Farquharson),  in  defend- 
that  institution  from  a  charge  of 
injury  in  the  direction  of  which  we 
now  apeak,  considers  that  instances 
of  mental  strain  are  more  common  at 
the  universities,  "  for  not  only  ai«  the 
young  men  at  a  more  sensitive  period 
of  life,  but  they  naturally  feel  that 
to  many  of  them  this  is  the  great 
opportunity — the  great  crisis  of  their 
'""atence  —  and  that  their  success 
failure  will  now  effectually  make 
their  career.  Here  the  ele- 
lent  of  anxiety  comes  into  play, 
sleep  ia  disturbed,  exercise  neglected, 
digestion  suffers,  and  the  inevitable 
result  follows  of  total  collapse,  from 
which  recovery  is  slow  and  perhaps 
never  complete."— (ZanM(  ,  Jan.  1, 
1S76.}  He  thinks  he  has  seen  an  in- 
crease of  headaches  and  nervous  com- 
plaints among  poor  children  since  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  Board  Schools 
was  adopted,  and  records  a  warning 
a^iast  too  suddenly  forcing  the 
minds  of  wretchedly-  feeble,  ill- 
fed  and  ill  housed  children,  and 
against  attempts  to  make  bricks  too 
rapidly  out  of  the  straw  which  is 
placed  in  our  hands. 

The  psychological  mischief  done  by 
eseeasive  cramming  both  in  some 
schools  and  at  home  is  sufficiently 
senoiia  to  show  that  the  reckless 
course  pursued  in  many  instances 
ought  to  be  loudly  protested  against. 
*  ~  we  write,  four  cases  come  to  our 
twledge  of  girls  seriously  injured 
__  this  folly  and  unintentional 
'%ickedneaa.  In  one,  the  brain  is 
utterly  unabl*?  to  bear  the  burden 
put  upon  it,  and  the  pupil  is  removed 
6xun   aolwal   in   &   iaghXj   exoitai)i« 


state ;  in  another,  epileptic  fits  have 
followed  the  host  of  subjects  pressed 
upon  the  scholar ;  in  the  thirdj  the 
symptoms  of  brain  fog  have  become 
ao  obvious  that  the  amount  of  school- 
ing has  been  greatly  reduced ;  and 
in  a  fourth,  fits  have  been  induced  and 
complete  prostration  of  brain  has 
followed.  These  cases  are  merely  il- 
lustrations of  a  class,  coming  to  hand 
in  one  day,  familiar  to  most  physicians. 
The  enormous  number  of  subjects 
which  are  forced  into  the  curriculum 
of  some  Bchoola  and  are  required  by 
some  professional  examinations,  confuse 
and  distract  the  mind,  and  by  lowering 
its  healthy  tone  often  unfit  it  for  the 
world.  Whileinaanitymay notdirectly 
result  from  this  stuffing,  and  very 
likely  will  not,  exciting  causes  of 
mental  disorder  occurring  in  later 
life  may  upset  a  brain  which,  had  it 
been  subjected  to  more  moderate  pres- 
sure would  have  escaped  unscathed. 
Training  in  its  highest  sense  is  for- 
gotten in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
originality  is  stunt«d  and  individual 
thirst  of  knowledge  overlaid  by  a 
crowd  of  novel  theories  based  upon 
yet  unproved  statements.  Mr.  Brude- 
nell  Carter,  in  his  Ivjl-uence  of  £du- 
calit/n  and  Traitihiff  in  Preventing  Dix- 
eaeeg  of  Ike  Nervong  iipstem,  speaks  of  a 
large  public  school  in  ijondon,  from 
which  boys  of  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age 
carry  home  tasks  which  would  occupy 
them  till  near  midnight,  and  of  which 
the  rules  and  laws  of  study  are  so 
an'anged  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  sufficient  recreation,  The  teacher 
in  a  High  School  says  that  the  host  of 
subjects  on  which,  parents  insist  in- 
struction being  given  to  their  children 
is  simply  preposterous,  and  disastrous 
alike  to  health  and  to  real  steady  pi-o- 
gress  in  necessai'y  branches  of  know- 
ledge. The  othei-  day  we  met  an 
examiner  in  the  street  with  a  roll 
of  papers  consisting  of  answers  to 
questions.  He  deplored  the  fashion 
of  the  day ;  the  number  of  subjects 
crammed  within  a  few  years  of  grow- 
ing life ;  the  character  of  the  ques- 
tiona.TirhkbwCTflfre^iiaBttyadte«i,'  md 
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the  requiring  e.  student  to  master,  at 
the  peril  of  being  rejec-t«d,  acientifia 
theories,  and  crude  speculations,  which 
they  would  have  to  unlearn  in  a  year 
or  two.  Ho  sincerely  pitied  the  un- 
fortunat-e  students.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  the  public  have  been 
startled  by  the  eoicides  which  have 
occurred  on  the  part  of  young  men 
preparing  for  ea^aminatiou  &t  tho 
University  of  London  ;  and  the  preaa 
has  spoken  oat  strongly  on  the  subject. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  authoritiea 
appear  to  be  disposed  to  increase 
inHtead  of  diminish  thi»  stringency  of 
some  of  the  examinations.  The  Lancet 
has  recently  protested  against  this 
cotirse  in  I'^inrd  to  the  preliminary 
acientilic  M3.  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  points  out  that  the 
average  of  candidates  who  fail  at  this 
examination  is  already  about  forty  per 
cent,  and  that  these  include  many 
of  the  best  students.  This  fui-ther 
raising  of  the  standard  will,  it  is  main- 
tained, make  a  serious  addition  to  the 
labours  of  the  industrious  student  who 
desires  the  JI.D.  degi'ee.  Whether 
this  particular  instance  is  or  is  not  a 
tw  example,  we  must  say,  judging 
from  others,  that  it  seems  to  lie  thought 
that  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  Britii^h 
ekull  undergoes  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease every  few  years,  and  that  there- 
fore for  our  young  students  more  sub- 
jects must  be  added  to  fill  up  the 
additional  space. 

The  master  of  a  private  school 
informs  us  that  he  has  proof  of  the 
ill  effects  of  over-work  in  the  fact  of 
boys  being  withdrawn  from  the  keen 
competition  of  a  public  school  career, 
which  wa§  proving  injurious  to  their 
health,  and  sent  to  him,  that  they 
might  in  the  less  ambitious  atmo- 
sphere of  a  private  school  [«ck  up 
health  and  strength  again.  He  refers 
to  instances  of  boys  who  had  been 
erammed  and  much  pressed  in  order 
that  they  might  enter  a  certain  form 
or  gain  a  desired  exhibition,  having 
reached  the  goal  successfully,  and  then 
stagnated.     He  says  that  the  too  ex- 


in  the  impossibility  of  doing  the  work 
thoi-oughly  and  welL  You  moat 
either  force  unduly  oi'  not  advance  as 
you  would  wish  to  do ;  the  former 
does  injury,  and  the  latter  causes 
dissatisf iictt  on. 

Of  menial  stagnation  among  the 
poor  we  have  ali'eady  spoken;  an 
analogous  condition  among  the  well-to- 
do  classes,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  young  lady  already  de- 
scribed as  seen  in  the  London  phy- 
sician's conaulting-room,  deiserves  a 
passing  observation.  JEIxcessivo  acti- 
vity and  excessive  dulness  may  lead 
to  the  same  dire  i-esult.  Hence  both 
conditions  must  be  i-ecognised  as 
factors  in  the  causation  of  mental  dis- 
ease. We  have  said  that  the  indirect 
action  of  the  latter  is  more  powerful 
than  its  direct  action,  but  there  are  no 
doubt  coses  of  insanity  which  arise 
fixwn  the  directly  injurious  influence 
of  intellectual  inactivity.  The  intelli- 
gence is  inert ;  the  range  of  ideas  ex- 
tremely limited ;  the  mind  broods 
upon  some  trivial  circumstance  until  it 
becomes  exaggerated  into  a.  delusion; 
tlie  mind  feeds  upon  itself,  and  is 
hyper-sensitive  and  suspicious,  or  it 
may  become  absoi'bed  in  some  morbid 
I'eligious  notions  which  at  last  exert  a 
paramount  influence  and  induce  re- 
ligious depression  oi-  exaltation.  From 
the  Inunediate  surroundings  of  the 
individual,  whether  in  connection  with 
parentsd  training  or  from  ecclesiastical 
or  theological  influences,  or  perhaps  a 
solitary  condition  of  life,  there  may 
be  a  dangerously  restricted  area  of 
psychical  activity.  Prejudices  of 
various  kinds  hamper  the  free  play  of 
thought ;  the  buoyancy  of  the  man's 
nature  is  destroyed ;  its  elasticity 
broken  -  its  strength  weakened ;  and 
it  is  in  fine  reduced  to  a  state  in  which 
it  is  a  prey  to  almost  any  assertion 
however  monsti'ous,  if  placed  before  it 
with  the  solemn  sanctions  which 
from,  education,  habit,  or  predilection 
it  isaccoatomedtoi«verence.  Fantastic 
scruples  and  religious  delusions  fre- 
quently spiing  up  in  this  soil.  Such 
fOEBoas  IwTe  inea   saved   £eqbl  .tli» 
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of  drunkennesa  and  vice ;  they 
also  been  sheltered  from  wony 
Ind  excitement,  yet,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  muny,  they  become  the  intnates 
of  a  lunatic  aBylum.  They  hare  in 
truth  escaped  the  Scylla  of  dissipation 
or  drink,  only  to  be  shipwrecked  on 
the  Charybdia  of  a  dreary  monotony 
of  asiHtence.  On  this  barren  rock  not 
B,  very  few  doubtless  perish,  and  if 
parents  thoy  transmit  to  a,  posterity 
deserving  our  sincerest  pity,  medioci'e 
braina    or    irritably    susceptible  and 

itable  nerve  tissue. 

On  the  dangers  ai'ising  from  "waves 
religious  excitement,  it  would  bn 
to  dilate,  but  we  shall  content 
oarselTes  with  remarking  that  if  they 
have  been  exaggerated  by  some,  they 
have  been  improperly  igncu-ed  or  denied 
by  others.  They  are  real ;  and  fright- 
ful is  the  responsibility  of  those  who, 
by  escited  utterances  and  hideous 
caricatures  of  religion,  upset  the  men- 
tal equilibrium  of  their  auditors, 
whether  men,  women,  or  children. 

One  i-omarkablo  feature  of  modern 
life— Spiritualism — ^haa  been  said  to 
produce  an  alarming  amount  of  in- 
sanity, especially  in  America.  It  has 
been  recently  stated  by  an  English 
writer  that  nearly  10,000  pei-sons, 
have  gone  insane  on  the  subject,  and 
are  confined  in  asylums  in  the  United 
States ;  but  careful  inquiry,  made  in 
consequence,  has  happily  disproved 
the  statement,  and  we  learn  that  the 
amount  of  insanity  produced  from  this 
cause  is  almost  insignificant  —  much 
less  than  that  caused  by  religious 
excitement. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  facta  which 
force  themselves  u^ion  our  attention, 
we  may  say  that  a  study  of  the  re- 
lation between  modem  life  and  in- 
sanity, shows  tliat  it  is  of  a  many- 
sided  and  complex  character;  that  the 
rich  and  the  poor  from  diHorent 
causes,  though  certainly  in  one  respect 
the  same  cause,  labour  under  a  large 
amount  of  preventihle  lunacy ;  that 
"^   31'  and  gin,  mal-nutrition,  a  di'eary 

inotony  of  toil,  muscular  exhaustion. 
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account  largely,  not  only  for  the 
nmHher  of  the  poor  who  become  insane 
in  adult  life,  but  who  from  hereditary 
predisposition,  are  born  weak-minded 
or  actually  idiotic ;  that  among  the 
middle  daases,  stress  of  business, 
excessive  competition,  failures,  and, 
also  in  many  oases,  reckless  and  in- 
temperate living,  occasion  the  attack ; 
white  in  the  upper  classes  intemperance 
stiil  works  woe — and  under  tluR  head 
vavst  be  comprised  lady  and  gentle- 
men dipsomaniacs,  who  aro  not  con- 
iined  in  asylums ;  that  while  multi- 
plicity of  subjects  of  study  in  youth 
and  excessive  brain-work  in  after  life 
exert  a  certain  amount  of  injurious 
inSuence,  under- work,  luxurious  habits, 
undisciplined  wills,  desultory  life,  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  nervous  disorders,  tei-- 
minating  not  nnfrequently  in  insanity. 
In  a  state  of  civilization  like  ours,  it 
must  also  happen  that  many  children 
of  extremely  feeble  mental  as  well  as 
bodily  constitutions  will  be  reared 
who  otherwise  would  have  died,  These 
oither  prove  to  be  imbeciles,  or  th^ 
grow-  up  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  up- 
setting inSuence  of  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  world.  A  consider- 
able number  of  insane  persons  have 
never'  been  really  whole- minded  people ; 
there  has,  it  will  be  found  on  careful 
inquii-y,  been  always  something  a 
little  peculiar  about  them,  and  when 
their  past  life  is  interpreted  by  the 
attaok  which  has  rendered  restraint 
necessary,  it  is  seen  that  there  had 
been  a  smouldering  fire  in  the  consti- 
tution for  a  lifetime,  though  now,  for 
the  first  time,  bursting  forth  into 
actual  conflagration . 

Lastly,  modern  society  comprises  a 
numerous  class  of  persons,  well-mean- 
ing, excitable,  and  morbidly  sensitive. 
Some  of  these  ai-e  always  on  the 
border-land  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity, and  their  friends  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  wish  that  they  would 
actually  cross  the  line,  and  save  them 
from  constant  harass.  When  they 
do,  it  is  easier  to  make  allowance  for 
them  and  their  vagaries. 

Wfeweyw  iwcwWanty  thaw  awgfi 
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some  aspects  of  this  inquiry, 
mque.stio&able  conclusions  liuve  been 
^  diwm) ;  and  if  these  only  accord  with 
results  arrived  at  from,  other  consider- 
ations, they  are  valuable  aa  confirm- 
ing them.  Had  there  appeared  to  bo 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant  a  strik- 
ing immunity  from  attacks  of  insanity, 
a  strong  argument  Avould  have  been 
ftfEorded,  and  would  probably  have 
been  employed,  against  the  extension 
of  education  at  the  present  day  to  the 
working  classes.  Kothing,  however, 
in  our  facts  or  figures  snpporte  sueli 
an  anti-progressive  view;  and  if  the 
educated  classes  did  not  sin  against 
their  mental  health  in  so  many  ways, 
they  wonld  doubtless  compai-e  more 
favourably  than  they  do,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  mere  figures,  with  the  un- 
educated poor.  So  again  with  regard 
to  intemperance  and  all  that  it  in- 
volves, in  spite  of  the  diliiculty  of  dis- 
criminating between  the  many  fac- 
tors which  oft«n  go  to  make  up  the 
stun  total  of  causes  of  an  attack,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  large  influence 
for  mental  evil  exerted  by  drink — 
always  admitting  that  where  the  con- 
stitution has  no  latent  tendency  to 
insanity,  you  may  do  almost  what  you 
like  with  it,  in  this  or  any  other  way, 
without  causing  this  particular  disease. 
A  man  will  break  down  at  his  weak 
point,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Again,  the  lessons  are  taught  of  the 
Bipoi'tance]  not  of  mere  edncation,  but 
|i  leal  training  of   the  feelings ;  the 


evil  of  mental  stagnation,  not  simply 
per  ff,  but  from  the  train  of  sensual 
degradation  in  one  direction,  and  of 
gloomy  fanaticism  in  the  other,  engen- 
dered, and  the  danger  of  dwelling  too 
long  and  intently  on  agitating  religious 
questions,  especially  when  presented 
in  narrow  and  eaclusive  forms  which 
drive  people  either  to  despair  or  to  a 
perilous  eshaltation  of  the  feelings. 
To  trne  religious  refoi-mers,  the  physi- 
cian beat  acquainted  with  the  causa- 
tion of  mental  disease  will  awai'd  hie 
heartiest  approval.  Only  &a  the  high 
claims  of  duty,  demanded  from  man 
by  considerations  of  the  dependence 
of  his  work  in  the  world  upon  mental 
health,  of  what  he  owes  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  of  what  he  owes  to  God,  are 
fulfilled  as  well  as  acknowledged,  will 
civilized  man  benefit  by  his  civiliza- 
tion, as  regards  the  prevention  of 
insanity.  TJnpreventible  lunacy  will 
still  exist,  but  a  great  saving  will  be 
effected  fur  British  ratepayers  when 
that  which  is  preventible  shall  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
widest  extension  of  a  thorough,  but 
not  oppressive  and  too  early  com- 
menced education,  by  the  practical 
application  of  the  ascertained  tiiitbe 
of  physiological  and  medical  science, 
and  by  the  influence  of  a  Christianity, 
deep  in  proportion  to  its  breadth, 
which  shall  really  lay  hold  of  life  and 
conduct,  and  mould  them  in  accor^ 
ance  with  itself, 

D.  TIack  TuK«i 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


The  iacidenfi  I  am  about  to  relate 
occurred  during  the  FraBOO- German 
war.  The  letter  in  which  I  gave  an 
account  of  it  never  reached  London, 
and  consequently  was  never  published 
in  the  paper  I  represented  during  the 
campaign  in  France.  I  have  related 
the  atory  to  private  friends,  but  it  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  My 
reason  for  publishing  it  now  is  that 
it  may  give  people  in  general  some 
idea  of  the  perils  and  dangers  which 
a  special  correspondent  of  a  paper  has 
sometimes  to  go  through  if  he  en- 
deavours to  do  hia  duty  towards  his 
employers. 

I  was  with  MacMahon'a  army  from 
the  time  it  left  Strassburg  until  the 
battle  of  Worth.  After  that  bloody 
and  hard-fought  engagement  I  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans,  but 
released  almost  immediately  upon 
giving  my  paroU  in  writing  that  I 
would  not  join  the  French  camp  for 
at  least  seven  days.  To  follow  the 
retreating  army  through  the  defiles  of 
the  Vneges  was  almost  impossible ;  all 
the  more  ao  as  I  should  have  had  to 
pass  through  the  German  forces,  nftkich 
were  following  up  the  French,  and  to 
which  I  was  not  accredited,  and  my 
orders  were  to  remain  and  accompany 
the  French.  The  carriage,  an  old 
travelling  britska,  which  I  had  bought 
at  Strassburg,  as  well  as  two  old  screws 
of  horses  which  I  had  purchased  at  the 
same  place,  together  with  all  my  per- 
sonal baggage,  and  everything  except 
the  clothes  on  my  bock,  were  looted 
by  the  German  camp  followers  after 
the  battle  of  Worth.  To  procure  an- 
other conveyance  either  by  purchase 
or  hire  was  utterly  impossible.  I  had 
therefore  no  choice  left  but  to  start 
walking  to  my  destination,  and  in 
four  days  managed  to  accomplish  the 
■forty     miles     between     Worth     and 


Carlsruhe.  The  trip  was  not  a  plea.- 
sant  one.  The  road  leading  from 
Alsace  into  Giermauy  was  like  Cheap- 
side  at  high  noon.  There  was  one 
continual  stream  of  carts,  carriages, 
and  ambulances  going  towards  the 
frontier,  and  another  coming  out 
towards  the  army.  The  former  con- 
tained numerous  French  prisoners, 
some  thousands  of  wounded  Germans, 
and  regiments  which  had  suffered  so 
much  at  the  battle  of  Worth  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  service.  The  string 
of  conveyances  coming  from  the  Rhine 
were  filled  with  pi-ovisions  of  all  sorts, 
ammunition,  medical  stores,  doctors, 
sisters  of  charity,  a  number  of  recruits 
on  their  way  to  the  front,  and  some  regi- 
ments which  had  not  yet  seen  service, 
and  which  were  pushing  forward  to 
join  their  respective  brigades  in  France. 
As  a  matter  of  course  every  inn  and 
tavern  along  the  whole  road  was  full 
night  and  day.  As  fast  as  one  set  of 
drivers  or  soldiers  vacated  a  place  of 
entertainment,  they  were  succeeded 
by  another  batch  of  their  comrades. 
Untold  gold  would  not  have  procured 
a  bed  for  any  one.  I  slept  four  nights 
on  the  road,  and  on  each  occasion  was 
glad  to  put  up  with  a  little  dirty  straw, 
shaken  down  in  a  corner  of  the  same 
room  where  a  score  or  more  of  German 
boors  were  carousing  over  their  Lager 
beer.  It  is  wonderful  what  three  days 
without  washing  and  three  nights 
sleeping  in  filthy  quarters  will  effect. 
When  I  arrived  at  Carlsruhe,  on  the 
morning  of  tho  fifth  day  I  was  so 
covered  with  vermin  from  bead  to  toe, 
and  was  otherwise  in  such  a  state  of 
dirt  and  filth,  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
go  into  Grosse'a  Hotel.  I  went  to  the 
baths,  sent  a  note  across  to  the  banker 
on  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  credit,  and 
that  gentleman  very  kindly  sent  onede 
hia  clerks  with  the  money  I 
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thorongli  Trash,  had  my  to    be  seen  here  and  there ;  but 

hair    and    beard   clipped    short,    and  listless    apathy  of    the    soldiers, 

rubbed  in  with  a  certain  powder,  barnt  eagerness  with  which  every  individual 

the  clothes  I  had  on  me,  and  sent  to  a  in    the  n-hole    force  seemed   bent  on 

shop  where  ready-made  garments  were  providing  for  hia  own  wants,  utterly 

to  be  had   to   purchase  others.     TJn-  regardless  of  all  matters  of  duty,  must 

fortunately  I  could  get  nothing  to  fit  have  been  seen  to  be  believeil.    And  if 


;ept  the  most  impossible  coat 
that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive. 
It  was  light-grey  in  colour,  a  frockcoat 
as  to  its  shape,  very  short  in  the  waist, 
very  long  in  the  skirt,  and  with  black 
velvet  collar  and  cuffs,  I  note  this 
vestment  particiilarly,  for,  as  it  will 
presently  be  seen,  it  was  the  cause  of 
much  of  my  future  trouble, 

A  couple  of  days'  rest  at  Carlsruhe, 
two  or  three  hot  baths,  plenty  of  soap, 
and  some  clean  under- linen' 


I  had  the  pen  of  a  Dickens  i 
Thackeray  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
French  camp  that  morning,  my  story 
would  be  simply  looked  upon  as  grossly 


And  yet,  as  everybody,  military  and 
civil,  French  or  foreigner,  in  Rheims 
or  in  the  adjacent  camps,  knew  full 
well,  the  day  was  a  niost  momentous 
one  for  France.  Notice  had  been  stuck 
up  all  over  the  town  that  at  four  p,m. 
the  la;st  .train  would  take  its  depaHui 


stored  me  to  something  lite  comfort,  for  Pai-is,  and  that  immediately  after 
On  the  third  day  I  was  able  to  leave  the  rails  would  be  out  for  a.  conaider- 
for  Baden.  Thence  I  went  over  the  able  distance.  The  Uhlans  of  the 
Swissfrontiei-toBa3le,andbythattime,  German  army  had  been  seen  that 
as  the  limit  given  by  my  parole  to  the  morning  at  Chalons,  which  was  only 
Germans  had  expired,  I  crossed  the  about  a  dozen  miles  distant.  The 
French  frontier,  made  my  way  by  rail  telegraph  wires  had  been  cut  near 
to  lAon,  was  arrested  there  as  a  German  Epemay,  which  was  known  to  be  in 
spy,  released  again  after  a  few  homes'  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the  even- 
ing, and  it  was  already  past  noon,  the 
Marshal  would  commence  his  move- 
ment towards  Metz:  and  after  that 
all  who  remained  in  Rheims  would  do 
so  at  their  ovm  risk,  as  the  German 
army  was  certain  to  aniv^  there 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

The  scene  at  the  railway  station 
literally  baffled  all  description.  For 
every  possible  seat  in  the  trains,  whicb 
kept  leaving  every  hour  for  Paris,  there 
were  at  least  fifty  applicants.  The 
be  the  retrograde  movement  by  which  better  class  of  citizens  seemed  to  have 
he  hoped  to  afford  assistance  to  Bazaine  stowed  away  all  their  valuables  in 
and  the  garrison  at  Metz.  In  and  small  handbags  or  portmanteaus,  and 
about  Rheims  there  were  four  divi-  were  content  to  fly  with  their  families, 
sions  of  the  French  army,  amounting  leaving  their  houses  to  the  mercy  of 
nominally  to  60,000  men.  But  the  the  invaders.  Not  so,  however,  with 
muddle  and  mess  in  which  the  whole  the  workmen  and  labouring  people, 
army  appeai-ed  to  be,  the  utter  want  They  seemed  to  think  that  not  only 
of  anything  like  discipline  in  any  por-  were  the  railway  officials  bound  to  find 
tion  of  the  force,  literally  defies  de-  room  for  them  in  the  train,  but  also 
scription.  Officers  and  soldiers  of  all  for  their  beds,  bedding,  chairs,  tables, 
ranks  seemed  to  come  and  go  between  chests  of  drawers,,  cooking-pots,  spades, 
the  camp  and  the  town  how  ukd  when  hammers,  and  in  many  cases  ail  the 
they  pleased.  In  thecamp  a  sentry  was     contents  of  their  shops.     I  saw  one  old 


detention,  purchased  a  carriage  and 
horaea^the  rail  having  been  cut  by 
order  of  the  French  authorities — to 
replace  those  I  had  lost  at  Worth, 
and  passing  through  Chalons  and 
Epernay  (of  champagne  notoriety), 
arrived  at  Rheims  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day  after  leaving  Basle. 

The  confusion  at  Rheims  I  shall 
never  forget  the  longest  day  I  have  to 
live.  Marshal  MacMahon  was  about 
to  commence  what  afterwards  proved  to 
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Toman  perfecUy  furioua  becttnse  the 

chief  ot  the  station  told  her  it  was 
utterly  impoaaible  for  the  train  to  carry 
away  two  milch  oowb  and  a  calf  which 
belonged  to  her.  Another  individual 
wfts  using  the  worst  ot  bad  language 
becanae  the  railway  officials  declined 
to  book  a  horae  and  cart  which  ho 
wanted  to  take  with  him  out  of  reach 
of  the  Germans.  When  to  scenes  like 
this  ia  added  the  fact,  that — with  that 
want  of  forethought  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  curse  of  the-  French 
thronghout  the  war — not  a  single 
extra  official  or  additional  ticket-clerk 
had  been  added  to  the  station  on  such 
an  emergency,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived how  everything  went  wrong, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  go  right. 

As  regards  the  want  of  discipline 
and  inexplicable  laisser  al/er  of  the 
French  army  at  this  supreme  moment 
of  the  nation's  destiny,  I  may  men- 
tion a  circumstance  of  which  I  was 
eye-witness  on  that  day  at  the  camp 
nearBheims.  A  splendid  huasar  regi- 
ment—if  I  mistake  notitwasthe  Eighth 
Hussars — joined  Marshal  MacMahon's 
army  that  morning.  They  had  come 
by  forced  marches  all  the  way  from 
Dijon,  and  both  men  and  hcirses  were 
greatly  fatigued  when  they  reached 
their  destination.  In  an  English  or  a 
German  cavalry  i-egiment  not  a  soul 
would  have  been  allowed  to  quit  the 
lines  of  the  corps  until  every  one  of  the 
850  horses  had  been  cleaned,  watered, 
ted,  and  their  backs  inspected.  In 
other  words,  from  the  oolonel  to  the 
junior  comet,  and  from  the  senior 
sergeant-major  to  the  youngest 
trumpeter,  one  and  all  would  have  had 
to  remain  at  "  stables  "  until  every 
charger  in  the  i-egiment  had  been  seen 
to  and  cared  for.  This  would  have 
lasted  upwards  ot  an  hour.  Bnt  not 
80  in  the  French  service.  The  horses 
had  been  hardly  picketed  when,  with 
one  single  exception,  namely,  the  officer 
of  the  day,  every  one  of  the  commis- 
sioned rnnka  betook  themselves  off  to 
breakfast,  and  the  men  very  quickly 
followed  the  example  set  by  their 
superiors.     I  will  venture  to  say  that, 


in  the  whole  of  that  regim^it,  tttcrtt 

was  not  a  single  horse  properly  in- 
spected that  morning.  Some  had  their 
aaddlea  taken  off,  some  had  them  left 
on.  Hero  and  there  a  trooper,  perhaps 
one  of  every  twenty,  might  be  seen 
going  through  a  make-believe  cere- 
mony of  languidly  nibbing  his  horse 
with  a  currycomb.  Some  horses  were 
fed  before  they  were  watered ;  others 
were  watered  before  they  were  fed. 
They  were  all  encrusted  with  mnd  and 
duatabout  their  legs,  hooks,  manes,  and 
tails.  The  grey  horses  looked  a  sort 
of  dirty  brown ;  the  bays  appeared 
powdered  with  grey  hairs.  The  single 
officer  who  remained  in  the  lines  sat 
upon  one  of  the  baggage  carts  smoking 
a  cigar.  In  short,  from  first  to  last  I 
never  witnessed  such  a  decided  case  of 
inegular  conduct  amongst  regular 
troops.  And  yet  this  was  one  of  the 
finest  cavalry  regiments  of  the  French 
service.  It  had  not  gone  through  any 
poi-tion  of  the  campaign,  but  had  just 
arrived  from  provincial  quarters,  and 
had  joined  the  army  in  the  field  at  a 
moment  when  the  efficiency  of  every 
man  and  ex'ery  horse  was  a  matter  of 
vital  interest. 

As  evening  approached,  and  the 
time  for  the  departure  of  the  last 
train  to  Paris  drew  near,  matters  be- 
came more  and  more  confused.  How 
that  train  ever  got  off.  leaving  as  it 
did  at  the  railway  station  some  two 
or  three  thousand  persons  who  were 
anxious  to  get  away,  was  always  a 
matter  ot  mystery  to  me.  But  it  took 
its  departure  not  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  appointed  time,  leaving 
Rheims  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
German  army  oo  the  morrow.  Mao- 
Mahon's  army  marched  out  on  the 
road  to  Met^  about  four  p.m.,  and,  not 
wishing  to  he  mixed  up  more  than  was 
needful  with  the  troops,  I  took  my 
departure  a  little  latm%  going  by 
another  route  to  a  village  some  ten 
miles  from  Rheims,  where  I  slept  that 
night,  and  the  following  evening 
reached  the  small  town  of  Mouson, 
where  I  remained  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then,  wishing  to  get  more  emiot 
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gformation  as  to  the  movements  of 
the  Slarahal  and  his  army,  drove  to 
Sedan,  a  small,  foitiSed  town,  which, 
some  ten  days  later,  was  the  scene  of 
the  celebi-ated  battle  which  may  be 
said  t«  have  crushed  the  French  nation 
and  troops. 

I  found  Sedan  full  of  staS  and 
commissariat  officers,  several  of  whom 
I  had  known  at  Strassburg,  and  others 
that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  a  few 
years  before  in  Algiers.  The  colonel 
who  commanded  the  "place"  was  an 
old  Parisian  acquaintance.  He  re~ 
ceived  me  most  kindly — as,  indeed, 
officers  of  the  regular  French  army 
always  do  receive  sti-angera— gave  me 
all  the  information  I  required,  en- 
dorsed my  Foi-eigTi  Office  passport, 
entertained  me  veiy  hospitably  at  an 
Gscellent  dpjeujier,  and  sent  me  on  my 
way  rejoicing,  recommending  me  to  go 
to  a  certain  village  in  the  valley  of 
the  Meuse,  where  I  should  be  pretty 
certain  on  the  following  morning  to 
meet  with  Macllabon'a  head -quarters. 
I  returned  to  the  small  cabartt  out- 
side the  walls,  where  I  had  left  my 
carriage  and  horses,  and  while  paying 
for  what  the  latter  bad  consumed  was 
not  a  little  astonished  at  the  surly 
insolence  with  which  the  people  of 
the  small  inn  spoke  to  me.  My  coach- 
man, who  was  a  GeiTnan-Swiss,  told 
me  that  he  had  been  accused  of  being 
a  Prussian  spy,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  inn.  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
declared  that  the  commandant  ile  place 
mnst  be  a  traitor  to  France  if  he  did 
not  imprison  me  for  dai-ing  to  come 
near  a  French  garrison ;  intimating  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  perfectly 
certain  that  I  was  no  Englishman,  but 
a  spy  of  Bismarck's.  Knowing,  how- 
ever, that  at  this  time  the  French  in 
general  were  suffering  greatly  from 
"  Prussian  spy  on  the  brain,"  and 
feeling  certain  that  the  commandant's 
endorsement  of  my  passport  would 
see  me  through  any  trouble,  I  paid 
little  attention  to  the  man's  fears. 
The  horses  were  put  to,  and  I  started 
on  my  journey,  which,  I  very  soon 
had  good  reason  to  fear  would  be  the 
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last  one  I  should  ever  imdert 
this  side  of  the  grave. 

We  had  proceeded  about  four  miles 
from  Sedan,  when  suddenly,  at  a  sharp 
turn  of  the  road,  we  came  upon  a 
body  of  men  drawn  up  across  the 
latter.  They  were  armed  with  mus- 
kets, wore  military  pouches,  and  were 
dressed  in  a  sort  of  irregular  uniform, 
by  which  I  knew  them  to  be  Frana- 
tirew),  that  most  undisciplined  body 
of  undisciplined  troops  which  did  so 
much  harm  to  their  own  cause  during 
the  whole  campaign.  There  were,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  some  fifty  or 
si3Cty  of  them.  They  had  been  evi- 
dently waiting  for  us.  They  sur- 
rounded the  carriage  in  a  moment, 
and,  with  frantic  yells,  among  which 
the  only  words  to  be  distinguished 
wore,  "  Lf  saerl  fspio/i  Prussian.  /  "  they 
pulled  me  on  to  the  road,  bound  my 
hands  with  cords,  and,  had  their  arms 
been  loaded,  I  believe  they  would 
there  and  then  have  shot  me.  I  asked 
them  where  their  officers  were,  but  in 
reply  they  only  vented  on  me  the 
foulest  abuse,  saying  they  bad  no 
officers,  and  that  when  Frenchmen 
caught  a  Prussian  spy  they  knew  how 
to  treat  him.  Why  or  wherefore  they 
did  not  touch  my  coachman — -whose 
accent  betrayed  Very  plainly  his 
Gernian  original  never  could  make 
out.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
bis  driving-seat,  where  he  sat  abso- 
lutely green  with  fear.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  first  excitement  having  sub- 
sided, about  ten  ot  them  formed  them- 
selves into  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  conseil  de  guerrt,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ti-y  me  for  what  they  had 
already  fully  determined  in  their  own 
minds  I  was  guilty  of,  namely,  of 
being  a  Prussian  spy. 

I  asked  again  where  their  officers 
were,  and  whether  I  could  speak  to 
any  of  them ;  but  they  answered,  with 
imprecations,  that  there  were  no 
officers  present,  that  I  was  a  Prussian 
spy,  and  ought  to  be  shot  at  once.  I 
was  bufieted,  knocked  down  in  the 
most  cowardly  manner,  and  kickedr_ 
when  on  the  ground.     When  Is' 
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jdan,  thnt  the 
commandant  de  jdace  might  judge  my 
case,  I  waa  told  that  the  commandant 
was  like  the  rest  of  the  French  army — 
a  traitor ;  and  one  mltian,  who  vas 
even  more  ruffianly  tlan  his  fellows, 
seized  hia  musket  by  the  muzzle,  and 
declared  that,  if  I  spoke  again,  he 
would  brain  me  with  tlie  butt. 

I  need  hardly  aay  that  the  so-called 
trial  waa  the  veriest  farce  ever  en- 
acted under  that  name,  The  unfor- 
tunate grey  coat  with  the  black  velvet 
collar  waa  declared  by  one  of  my 
judges  to  be  of  German  make.  T  was 
asked  where  I  got  it,  and  when  I  told 
them  it  had  been  purchased  at  Cai'ls- 
ruhe,  a  regular  howl  was  set  up,  as  if 
1  had  avowed  myself  to  be  an  intimate 
friend  of  Bismarck.  The  very  fact  of 
having  in  my  possession  a  coat  that 
waa  purchased  in  Germajiy  waa  deemed 
sufficient  proof  of  my  being  a  German 
and  a.  spy.  When  I  oHered  to  show 
them  my  papers,  and  declared  that  I 
was  an  Englishman,  with  an  English 
passport,  they  yelled  at  me  in  de- 
rision. One  du'ty-looking  miscreant 
came  forward  and  said  he  could  speak 
English  very  well,  and  would  soon  find 
out  whether  or  not  my  tale  was  true. 
He  addressed  ms  in  some  jargon  which 
sounded  like  English,  but  of  which 
I  conld  make  no  sense,  and  in  which, 
e.xcept  the  words,  "You  speak  vei'y 
well.  Englishman,"  there  was  no  mean- 
ing whatever.  However,  I  answered 
him  in  my  own  language,  thinking 
that,  by  doing  so,  I  should  at  any 
rate  rajae  a  doubt  in  hia  mind.  But, 
to  my  amazement,  no  sooner  had  I 
answered  him  than  he  turned  round 
to  hia  companions  and  decliired  I  was 
a  German,  and  had  spoken  to  him  in 
that  tongue.  This  eeemed  quite 
enough,  not  merely  to  convince  the 
rabble — for  they  had  already  been 
so — but  it  was  more  than  enough  to 
uiake  them  declare  their  sentence. 
".■i  mart .'  (i  mart/"  went  round  the 
circle,  and  I  waa  then  and  there  con- 
demned ti)  death.  I  was  taken  to  a 
dead  wall,  some  ten  yards  oS,  put  up 
with  my  back  a^inst  it,  twelve  men 
wera  ordered    to   load  their  muskets 
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there  and  then,  two  were 
give  me  the  coup   Je  grSce,  should  I 
require  it ;  and,  as  a  finale  to  my  sen- 
tence, one  ot  the  sconndrela  produced^ 
a  watch,  and  told  me  they  would  gii 
me  ten  minutes  to  prepare  for  death, 

In  the  course  of  a  not  uneventf 
life  I  have  passed  through  some  mo- 
menta which  Wei'e  far  from  pleasant. 
But  in  all  my  experiences  nothing 
ever  equalled,  and  I  hope  nothing 
ever  will  equal,  the  first  few  minutes 
of  that  time  which  they  told  me  i*- 
mained  between  me  and  death.  To 
be  shot  with  no  more  ceremony  than  a 
mad  dog,  and  in  all  probability  my 
fate  never  to  be  heard  of  by  fritnds 
at  home,  seemed  the  hardest  of  bard 
lines.  I  have  often  heard  how,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  a  man's 
whole  life  passes  in  review  before 
him.  I  cannot  say  that  thia  waa  my 
experience.  My  feelings  were  almoJit 
too  bitter  for  my  ideas  to  form  them- 
selves into  anything  like  shape.  I 
had  faced  death  more  than  once  in 
my  life,  and  had  not  on  such  occasions 
shown  more  cowardice  than  most  men. 
But  to  die  on  the  road-side,  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  ot  France,  murdered 
by  a  pack  of  bloodthirsty  rulfianK, 
without  even  a  fellow  countryman 
near  me  who  could  tell  those  I  had 
left  behind  the  whereabouts  of  my 
grave,  seemed  indeed  a  hard  fate. 

With  some  people,  and  I  confess 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  number,  the 
greater  the  dilemma  in  which  thoy  are 
placed,  the  more  certain  ai-e  thoy  to 
invent  some  loophole  by  which  to 
escape.  Five  out  of  the  allotted  ten 
minutes  had  already  passed,  when  a 
thought  struck  me  to  try  a  plan, 
which  I  put  into  immediate  execution . 
"  r&y«,  messieurs,"  I  called  out,  "you 
have  condemned  me  to  death ;  bnt 
according  to  the  laws  of  France  not 
even  an  assassin  is  executed  without 
seeing  a  priest.  I  therefore  ask  jon, 
au  noni  de  la  France  U  de  In  justice  " 
(with  Frenchmen  you  must  always  use 
high-sounding  words  if  you  want  to 
get  i-ound  them),  "to  send  for  M.  le 
Cure  of  the  nearest  Oommune,  and 
let  me  Bee  him  before  I  die." 
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The  attempt  was  a  hazardous  one, 
and  might  have  ended^as  it  certainly 
would  have  done  with  the  Commu- 
nards of  Belleville  or  Montmartre — - 
by  a  curtailmeat  of  the  five  minut-es 
which  remained,  or  which  I  believed 
remained,  between  me  and  etemitj'. 
However,  lilff  many  desperate  at- 
tempts, it  was  suecesdul.  A  dozen  or 
ao  of  my  captora  whifipered  together 
among  themselves,  and  then,  turning 
roond,  exclaimed,  "  Cett  juite .'  c'est 
bknjiute  ;  il  a  U  droit  de  voir  itnprttre 
avant  de  moarir.  Eniivyez  chercher  M.  It 
Cure  ' "  And  to  search  for  the  pariah 
priest  a  couple  of  men  started  oS.  in 
different  directions. 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  was  not  a 
little  pleased  at  this  reprieve.  In  any 
case  it  would  give  me  time  to  collect 
my  thoughts ;  and  there  was  every 
onauce  of  the  priest  having  some  influ- 
ence over  the  Franc -tireurs  and  per- 
suading them  to  allow  of  my  being 
taken  before  the  regular  civil  or 
military  authorities. 

Pew  of  my  London  acquaintances 
'ould,  if  they  could  have  been  brought 
tto  that  dead  wall,  have  recognised, 
'in  the  dirty,  dusty,  half -at  ripped 
vagabond  that  sat  there,  their  gene- 
rally well-dressed  friend.  My  cap- 
tors had  taken  from  me — and  I  have 
never  seen  it  from  that  day  to  this — 
the  light-grey  coat  with  the  black 
velvet  collar  that  I  had  bought  at 
Oarlsmhe.  My  iraist«oat  had  also 
disappeared.  My  captora  bad  divested 
me  of  my  shoes,  in  order,  I  suppose, 
to  insnre  my  not  running  away.  My 
billycock  hat  lay  by  my  side,  and  my 
fall  and  rollings  in  the  dust  had  given 
me  an  appearance  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  far  from  cleanly.  In 
short,  I  looked  altogether  much  more 
like  one  of  those  houseless  creatures 
that  are  to  be  seen  of  an  evening 
waiting  for  admittance  into  the  casual 
ward  of  the  workhouse  than  like  the 
well-to-do  correspondent  of  a  pros- 
perous English  paper. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  M.  le  Cure 
did  not  arrive.  My  captors  began  to 
growl  and  ginmble,  and  in  more  than 
ana    quiu'tec    I    heard    the    omimua 


words,  il  faat  en  flnir,   muttered  iti  1 
a  tone  which  left  no  doubt  of  their 
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7  figui-e  appeared 
old 


who,  by  his  belt  and  the  gun  under 
his  arm,  was  evidently  the  Garde 
Champilre  of  the  village,  and  on  whose 
blouse  the  red  ribbon  of  the  l^on  of 
honour  showed  that  he  had  served  in 
the  army.  I  accosted  the  old  fellow 
with  a  civil  salutation,  and  told  him 
that  I  could  see  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  that  he  probably  could  perceive 
that  I  also  had  once  belonged  to  the 
profession  of  arms.  The  old  fellow 
brightened  up  in  an  instant,  and  said 
yes,  that  it  was  very  evident  I  had 
served ;  although,  how  he  came  to 
this  conclusion  J  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand. 

"Perhaps,"  I  said  to  him,  "you 
served  with  my  compatriots  in  the 
Crimea?"  (He  was  far  too  old  to 
have  done  bo,  but  it  is  always  well  to 
flatter  a  Frenchman.) 

"  Oui,  monsieur,"  he  replied  ;  "fai 
servl  en  Crimee  avee  vos  hrava  com.- 
palriots." 

"And,"  said  I,  "you  perhaps  learnt 
their  language  J " 

"Mais  oui,  monsieur,"  he  replied, 
"  I  can  speak  your  language  a  little," 
"And  you  can  read  itl"  I  said, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  look 
as  I  put  to  b'"i  what  lawyers  would 
call  "a  leading  question." 

The  old  fellow  seemed  to  understand 
me  at  once,  and  replied  that  he  conld 
read  English  very  well. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  motioning  to  him 
to  take  my  Foreign-Office  passport  ont 
of  my  pocket,  "  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  read  these  documents,  and 
to  inform  ees  braves  wisiniairs  that  I  am 
not  a  Prussian,  and  that  I  am  not  a 
spy ;  that  I  am  an  English  officer  of 
i^ik  (I  thought  it  better  to  colour  the 
picture  as  highly  aa  possible),  travel- 
ling in  Fi-ance  to  witness  how  brave 
Frenchmen  defend  their  native  soil, 
and  how  these  brave  men,  the  Franc- 
tireurs,  are  always  ready  to  die  for 
their  country." 
Tba  old  l^low  took  mf  ^M^oxb  tn     ■ 
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his  hand,  but  I  am  afraid  that  when 
he  said  he  could  read  our  language  at 
all  he  had  somewhat  economised  the 
truth.  He  held  the  document  in  his 
hand  upside  dovm,  gazing  at  it  for 
about  a  minute.  He  then,  with  a 
suddenness  which  astonished  me  not 
a  little,  undid  the  cord  which  bound 
my  hands,  clapped  my  hat  on  my  head, 
and,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  tone,  ^^  C^est 
vrai,  <^€st  vrai,  monsieur  est  un  offider 
Anglais f  un  colonel  ires  distingue,** 
hurried  me  to  the  carriage,  which 
was  luckily  only  a  few  yards  off, 
bundled  me  in,  and,  exclaiming  to 
the  coachman,  "  Allans,  cocher  ;  fouettez, 
fouettez  I  **  sprang  on  the  box  himself, 
and  in  less  time  than  I  can  take  to 
describe  it,  we  were  tearing  along  the 
road  at  full  speed,  before  my  captors 
had  recovered  their  astonishment  at 


the  old  man's  audacity.  Some  of 
them  ran  after  us  for  a  short  distance, 
and  two  or  three  of  those  who  had 
loaded  their  muskets  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  me  &red  after  us  as  we 
sped  on  our  way.  Even  then  I  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  these  blood- 
thirsty ruffians.  One  of  their  balls 
went  near  enough  to  my  head  to  make 
a  hole  in  the  crown  of  my  billycock, 
which  is  to  this  day  preserved  by  a 
friend  in  Brussels  as  a  relic  of  the 
war. 

The  old  Garde  ChampUre  went  on 
with  me  to  Mouson,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  getting  five  hundred 
francs  on  my  letter  of  credit,  and 
making  him  accept  the  same.  If 
ever  one  man  by  his  presence  of  mind 
saved  the  life  of  another,  that  veteran 
saved  mine. 

M.  Laing  Meason, 


VALENTINE'S  DAY,  1873. 
{An  unpublished  poem.) 

Oh !  I  wish  I  were  a  tiny  browny  bird  from  out  the  south. 
Settled  among  the  alder-holts,  and  twittering  by  the 
stream ; 

I  would  put  my  tiny  tail  down,  and  put  up  my  tiny  mouth. 
And  sing  my  tiny  life  away  in  one  melodious  dream. 

I  would  sing  about  the  blossoms,  and  the  sunshine  and 
the  sky. 
And  the  tiny  wife  I  meant  to  have  in  such  a  cosy  nest ; 
And  if  some  one  came  and  shot  me  dead,  why  then  I 
could  but  die, 
With  my  tiny  life  and  tiny  song  just  ended  at  their  best. 

Chables  Kingsley. 
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Ik  a  former  article  I  eadeayoured  to 
describe  the  schools  of  Germflny,  com- 
pared them  with  those  of  England, 
and  pointed  out  the  features  in  which 
I  thought  that  the  German  scholastic 
system  was  euperior  to  our  own.  I 
t^en  spoke  of  several  different  kinds 
of  school — the  Gymnasium,  the  Eeal- 
flchule,  the  Biirger-scbole,  and  the 
Gewerbe-schule,  but  directed  my 
chief  attention  to  the  Gymnasium,  or 
Classical  school,  which  still  enjoys  the 
highest  estimation,  and  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  preparing  boys  for  the 
universities;  wnd  which  is,  therefore, 
the  only  road  tuthe  learned  professions 
and  the  service  of  the  stAte. 

I  come  now  to  a  subject  of  greater 
difficulty  as  well  as  interest ;  for 
whatever  differences  may  exist  between 
the  sc/ioois  of  Germany  and  England, 
they  seem  unimportant  when  compared 
with  those  which  distinguish  a  German 
from  an  English  Knitiersjfy.  Differences 
so  fnndameutal  and  essential,  that  it 
seems  strango  that  they  should  be 
called  by  the  same  name. 

Whatever  opinion  a  man  may  have 
formed  of  the  Gorman  universities, 
whether  he  sides  with  their  enthusiastic, 
and  sometimes  fanatical  admirers,  or 
their  hardly  less  zealous  opponents,  he 
cannot  deny  that  they  are  deserving 
ti  our  most  earnest  consideration. 
"Whether  the  waters  which  flow  from 
them  seem  to  us  sweet  or  bitt«r,  we 
know  that  they  flow  in  abundance, 
that  they  are  extremely  potent  in  their 
effects,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  and 
that  they  find  their  way  into  every 
channel  by  which  the  sti-eama  of  specu- 
lation and  knowledge  are  conveyed  to 
idsof  thepresentgeneratioD.  No 
.man  of  any  country,  in  the  present 
IdHiy,  can  advance  far  along  the  path  of 
ly  science,  without  accepting,  will- 
igly  or  unwillingly,  the  aid  of  a 
lerican  guide;  and  our  most  ortho- 


dox divines,  as  well  as  our  most 
enthusiastic  sceptics  and  pessimists, 
seek  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  in 
the  German  armoury.  The  tables  of 
our  classical  scholars,  historians,  and 
physicists,  groan  under  the  weight  of 
German  editions  and  German  treatises ; 
our  grammars  have  been  completely 
remodelled  on  the  German  pattern, 
and  our  lexicons  and  dictionaries  are, 
for  the  most  part,  compilations  from 
German  sources.  Even  our  soldiers 
look  to  "the  spectacled  nation  "  as  the 
best  teachers  of  military  science.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Germans  are  at  present  acting  the  part 
of  pioneers  in  every  advance  of  the 
great  army  of  science.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  England  that  this  remarkable  fact 
is  recognised.  "  A  little  German  uni- 
versity," says  Eenan,  "  with  its  awk- 
ward professors  and  starving  Privat- 
dorenten,  does  more  for  science  than 
all  the  ostentatious  wealth  of  Oxford." 
If  we  might  substitute  "advance  of 
science  "  in  this  sweeping  sentence,  no 
one,  I  think  would  venture  to  deny 
it ;  though  many  would  maintain  that 
this,  with  all  its  importance,  is  not 
the  only  object  of  a  university. 

It  is  not  altogether  out  of  place, 
in  speaking  of  the  German  nuiversities, 
to  refer  to  the  origin  of  universities  in 
general,  beeanse  the  former  have  pre- 
served so  much  of  the  original  type. 
The  university,  which  in  most 
countries  is  now  regarded  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  state,  was  originally  of 
the  nature  of  a  private  school.  The 
natural  impulse  in  the  he^vrt  of  man  to 
display  his  knowledge  and  diffuse  his 
opinions,  induced  the  great  scholars  of 
the  middle  ages  to  become  teachers. 
and  in  those  days  teachers  were  of 
necessity  lecturers.  Their  fame 
attracted  students  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  the  present 
hearers,  again,  was  a  powerful  i ' 
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tion  to  teachers.  The  University  of 
Paris,  which  arose  in  this  way  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  century,  was  the 
model  of  the  German  universities, 
and  the  original  form  has  been  pre- 
served with  singularly  little  change  to 
the  present  day.  The  students  who 
thronged  to  Paris  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  classed  according  to  their 
nationality,  as  "  the  French,"  "  the 
English"  (which  appellation  included 
the  Germans),  "the  Normans,'*  and 
"the  Picards.'*  Each  nation  chose 
its  own  Proctor,  and  the  four  Proctors, 
with  a  Rector  at  their  head,  governed 
the  whole  academical  body.  Originally 
there  was  but  one  Faculty,  that  of 
"Arts;**  but  as  the  sciences  of  Law 
and  Medicine  grew  in  importance,  the 
Students  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, formed  separate  Corporations  or 
Faculties;  although  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  retained,  even  then,  some  of  its 
ancient  privileges,  of  which  the  new 
Corporations  could  only  partake  by 
graduating  in  Arts  also,  as  "  Masters 
of  Arts."  Such,  in  the  main,  was  the 
form  assumed  by  the  first  German 
University,  that  of  Prague,  in  1348. 
Others  were  founded  at  Heidelberg 
(1386),  Cologne  (1388),  Erfurt  (1391), 
Wiirzburg  (1403),  Leipsic  (1409), 
Rostock  (1419),  Greifswalde  (1456), 
Freiburg  (1457),  Treves  (1472), 
Tiibingen  (1477),  and  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder  (1506),  which  was  the  last 
University  founded  before  the  Refor- 
mation. The  custom  of  living  in 
Colleges  (Bursae),  which  the  Germans 
had  adopted  from  the  French,  gener- 
ally prevailed  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  has  partially  maintained 
itself  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  Protestant  university  was 
founded  by  Philip  of  Hesse  at  Marburg 
in  1527,  and  received  a  constitution  in 
accordance  with  the  free  spirit  of  the 
new  era,  which  enabled  the  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Faculties  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  ecclesiastical 
control.  The  sovereign  himself  became 
Rector  of  the  Marburg  university,  and 
personally  interested    himself  in   its 


welfare.  Universities  of  a  similar 
character  were  successively  founded  at 
Kdnigsberg  (1543),  Jena  (1558),  Kiel 
(1665),  and  Halle  (1694),  which  last  is 
distinguished  as  being  the  first  at 
which  the  Professors  enjoyed  the  full 
LehrfreUieit  (or  full  liberty  of  expres- 
sing their  opinion  on  the  subject  of  their 
lectures),  and  were  allowed  to  use  the 
German  language,  by  which  the  non- 
academical  world  was  drawn  into 
the  sphere  of  their  influence.  The 
University  of  Breslau  was  founded  in 
1702,  that  of  Gottingen  in  1737, 
Berlin  in  1809,  and  Bonn  in  1818. 

There  are  now  21  universities  in  the 
German  Empire  with  1,250  Professors 
and  somewhat  more  than  17,000 
students.  Of  the  German  Universities 
in  other  countries,  7  are  in  Austria, 
with  676  Professors  and  7,700 
students ;  4  in  Switzerland,  with  230 
Professors  and  1091  students,  and  one 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  with 
66  Professors  and  874  students. 

The  salaries  of  the  Professors  in 
ordinary  range  from  120Z.  to  450^.,  ex- 
clusive of  fees.  In  the  case  of  very 
distinguished  men  they  rise  to  500Z.  or 
even  600/.  per  annum. 

Referring  to  the  amount  expended 
on  the  universities,  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
a  recent  speech  at  Nottingham,  says ; 
"  I  think  about  70,000/.  is  the  sum 
expended  by  the  Germans  and  the 
Government  of  Northern  Germxmy  in 
producing  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  higher  education  of  the  country." 
I  do  not  know  what  "/Ac  Government 
of  Nortliern  Germany**  exactly  means, 
but  Prussia  alone  spends  5,343,000 
marks  (267,150/.)  a  year  on  her  uni- 
versities ;  and  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  present  year  amount  to 
3,000,000  mai-ks  (150,000/.),  chiefly  for 
new  university  buildings.  The  total 
annual  sum  expended  for  educational 
purposes  in  Prussia  is  38,068,000 
marks  (1,903,400/.),  and  the  minister 
Falk  asks  for  an  additional  grant  of 
12,000,000  marks  (600,0'JO/.). 

The  German  University  consists  : — 

I.   Of    the     Ordinary    Professors, 
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appointed  by  Boyal  pfttent  and  piiid  by 
Govermnent ;  the  ExtranrdiaaTy  Pro- 
fessors, named  by  the  king's  minister, 
who  »re  not  entitlsd  to  any  salary,  but 
often  reeoive  a  small  ooe ;  and  the 
I'rivatim  ilocenUf,  who  derive  their 
Lieeniia  docendt  from  the  Facnlty  to 
which  they  belong,  and  depend  on  tees 
alone. 

U.  Of  the  variooa  directors  and 
officers  of  the  institations  connected 
with  the  nniversity- — the  muaeums, 
obserratoriea,  anatomical  theatres, 
laboratories,  £c. 

III.  Of  the  matricnlated  students. 

TV.  Of  the  academical  police,  and 
the  inferior  officials,  as  secretaries, 
qufpstors,  bedells,  &c. 

The  Professors  and  students  are 
divided  into  the  four  Facnlties  of 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine, 
and  Philosophy  (Arts),  under  which 
laat  head  are  inclnded,  not  merely 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  but 
the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
History,  Arclweology,  Mathematics,  the 
Physical  Sciences,  the  Fine  Arts, 
Political  Philosophy,  Political  Economy 
and  Diplomacy,  &c.  The  Minister  of 
Education  is  represented  at  some  uni- 
Tersities  by  a  resident  "  Curator  and 
Plenipotentiary,"  who  acts  as  a  sort  of 
resident  Chancellor,  and  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  university  and  the 
government.  The  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  university  is  carried  on  by 
B  Sfnaf',  composed  in  some  cases  of  all 
the  ordinary  Professors,  in  others  of  a 
certain  number  chosen  by  and  from 
them,  with  an  annually  appointed 
S<Hor  at  their  head.  The  Senate 
generally  consists  of  the  Sector,  the 
Ex-rector,  the  four  Deans  of  Faculty, 
some,  or  ail,  of  the  ordinary  Professors, 
and  the  tTniveraity  Judge.  The 
Hector  is  chosen  by  the  ordinary  Pro- 
fessors, and  is  president  of  the  Senate, 
He  still  retains  the  old  title  of 
"  Magnificence,"  and  derives  a  salary 
from  a  percentage  on  fees  for  matri- 
culation, and  the  granting  of  testi- 
monials and  degi-eea.  The  Umvergity 
Jvdpe  is  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  and  transacts  the  legal 


of  the  university.  Ho  is  not 
a  Professor  but  a  practical  lawyer, 
whose  office  it  is  to  see  that  all  the 
transactions  of  the  Senate  are  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 
He  is  also  the  connecting  Hnlr  between 
the  acadenucal  authorities  and  the 
town  police. 

The  courses   of    lectures   {Cidh 
delivered   by  the    Professors 
three  kinds : — 

I.  PuUica.  —  Every  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  Professor  is  expected 
to  deliver,  gratis,  two  conrses  (of  at 
least  two  lectures  a  week),  extending 
through  the  whole  of  each  "  semester," 
on  some  material  point  of  the  science 
he  professes ;  and  these  are  the  "  Pvh- 
liea  Colifrfla."  They  are  but  thinly 
attended  by  the  students. 

IL  Privatn. — The  arrangement  of 
which  is  entirely  left  to  the  different 
Faculties.  These  ai*?  the  principal 
lectures,  and  the  Professors  recrave 
fees  {hrniararia)  from  those  who  attend 
them,  varying  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  week  which  they 
occupy,  the  labour  required  in  their 
prepai-ation,  the  cost  of  apparatus.  Ac, 
These  lectures  generally  occupy  an 
hour  a  day,  torn-,  five,  or  six  times 
a  week.  The  most  usual  fee  is  about 
eighteen  shillings. 

111.  PrimtiMima. — These  are  de- 
livered to  a  select  number,  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  Professors,  on 
terms  settled  between  them  and  their 
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The  length  of  time  (at  least  tti-ee 
years)  which  intervenes  between  ma- 
triculation and  examination,  has  led 
to  a  practice  amongst  the  students  of 
taking  down  the  whole  lecture,  in  the 
manner  of  a  reporter,  in  order  to  study 
it  at  home.  And  this,  again,  has  in- 
duced the  Professors  to  dictate  their 
lectures  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  taken  down  almost  word  for 
word.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
fatal  such  a  habit  must  be  to  the 
graces  of  elocution,  and  it  has  not 
unfairly  been  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  A  stoiy  is  current  of  a 
German  Professor   at   Marburg,   who 
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went  so  far  in  his  desire  to  meet  the 
-wishes  of  the  students  as. to  say  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  sentences : 
"Machen  die  Herren  gefalligst  ein 
Kommachen ' ' — Here,  gentlemen,  please 
to  place  a  comma.  Goethe  also  alludes 
to  it  in  his  Famt,  where  Mephisto- 
pheles,  in  the  garb  of  Faust,  is  giving 
advice  to  a  young  scholar  respecting 
his  behaviour  in  the  lecture-room  : — 

"  Poch  euch  des  Schreibens  ja  befleisst 
Als  dictirt'  euch  der  heilige  Geist." 


a 


But  be  sure  you  write  as  diligently  as  if 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  dictating.'* 

No  single  thing  has  contributed 
more  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
German  universities  in  the  eyes  of 
our  countrymen  than  the  unprincipled 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  most 
insignificant  of  them  have  exercised 
their  right  of  conferring  degrees. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
Germany  naturally  involve  all  her 
universities  in  the  same  condemnation 
with  the  two  or  three  dishonourable 
corporations  who  have  virtually  sold 
their  worthless  honours  to  aspirants  as 
base  as  themselves.  A  short  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  degrees  are 
obtained  in  the  more  respectable  uni- 
versities of  Germany,  may  help  to  res- 
cue them  from  unmerited  reproach. 

Each  Faculty  has  the  exclusive  right 
of  granting  degrees  in  its  own  sphere, 
although  this  prerogative  is  exercised 
under  the  authority  of  the  whole 
university.  The  Theological  Faculty 
grants  two  degrees,  those  of  Licen- 
tiate and  Doctor.  The  Philosophical 
Faculty  also  grants  two,  "  Master  of 
Arts"  and  "Doctor  of  Philosophy,'* 
which  are  generally  taken  together. 
The  Medical  and  Judicial  Faculties 
give  only  one  degree  each,  that  of 
Doctor. 

Whoever  seeks  the  degree  of  Licen- 
tiate in  Theology,  and  of  Doctor  and 
Master  of  Arts  in  Philosophy,  must 
have  studied  three  years  at  a  uni- 
versity, and  must  signify  his  desire  to 
the  Dean  of  his  Faculty  in  a  Latin 
epistle,  accompanied  by  a  short  cur- 
riciUum    vitas.       Before    he    can    be 


admitted  to  the  vivd  voce  examination 
he  is  expected  to  send  in  a  Doctor-disser- 
tation, an  original  treatise,  generally 
written  in  Latin,  in  which  he  must 
manifest  not  only  his  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  in  which  he  intendis  to 
graduate,  but  some  power  of  original 
thought    and    independent    research. 
The  Dean  sends  this  treatise  round  to 
the   other  members  of  the  Faculty, 
who  have  to  declare  in  writing  their 
opinion  of    its    merits.     If    this    be 
favourable,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the 
grand    examination,   which    is    gene- 
rally carried  on  in  Latin,  and  which 
all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are 
expected  to  attend  as  examiners.    The 
JDodorandus  is  then    subjected  to    a 
viva-voce  examination  by  each  Professor 
in  turn,  after  which  it  is  decided  by 
simple  majority  whether  the  candidate 
has  satisfied  the  examiners  or  not.     If 
he  succeeds  he  is  directed  to  hold  a 
public   "disputation**    (in   Latin),   in 
presence  of  the  Dean  and  Faculty,  on 
theses  of  his  own  selection,  which  are 
posted  at  the  gates  of  the  University. 
After  the   disputation  the  Dean  ad- 
dresses the  corona,  in  a  Latin  speech, 
and  hands  the   diploma,  to  the  new 
graduate. 

To  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology  the  candidate  must  have 
finished  his  academical  studies  six 
years,  and  have  written  some  work, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty, 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Theo- 
logical literature. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  utriusque  juris- 
is  taken  in  nearly  the  same  way  as. 
those    in   Theology   and    Philosophy, 
except  that  the  law  student  is  some- 
times subjected  to  a  written  examina- 
tion previously  to  the  oral  one. 

The  Medical  Faculty  is  the  only  one- 
in  which  it  is  imperative  on  the  student 
to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  the 
other  Faculties  admission  to  the  pri- 
vileges and  honours  of  a  profession  is 
obtained  solely  by  passing  the  so- 
called  State  or  Government  examina- 
tion. 

The  testimony  of  many  distinguished 
German  schoolmen,  as  well  as  my  own 
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observations,  incline  me  to  Utink  that 
one  of  the  nreake^l  points  in  the 
Germiui  university  system  is  the 
method  of  esaminatioD.  The  Slaats- 
^j-aaiiiia  in  the  Sledical  Facnlty,  for 
example,  are  condncted  by  a  commis- 
gion  consisting  chiefJy  of  the  Professors 
of  one  and  the  samo  imiversity ;  so 
that,  virtually,  a  student's  teachers 
are  his  principal  examiners.  The  case 
is  very  nearly  the  same  with  the 
80  -called  Wisinuc/i/i/tlicbe  Pi-u/anffs- 
vmviUfion  for  masters  in  the  Gym- 
Da^  and  other  schools.  The  necessary 
consequences  of  such  a  system  need 
h&rdly  be  pointed  out;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  professorial  body  in  Ger- 
many that  the  results  have  not  been 
sufficiently  iujuiious  to  excite  much 
public  attention.  An  English  examiner 
is  as  moL'h  above  suspicion  as  an 
English  judge;  and  thoogh  accident 
may  place  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
man  higher  or  lower  in  a  class-list 
than  he  deserves,  he  never  attributes 
Lis  success  or  failure  to  a  bias  in  the 
mind  of  his  examiner.  But  should  we 
(with  all  our  trust  in  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  our  university  authorities) 
feel  the  same  confidence  if  the  exami- 
ning board  consisted  mainly  of  the 
pajols'  own  tutors,  and  the  heart  sat 
in  judgment  side  by  side  with  the 
headl  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
German  system  tends  to  too  great 
leniency  on  the  part  of  examiners. 
The  reputation  of  great  severity  would 
tell  unfavourably  on  the  number  of 
students;  for,  as  they  may  choose 
their  university,  they  are  likely  to  go 
where  they  can  obtain  their  degrees 
with  the  least  exertion. 

Whoever  wishes  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessorial career  as  rrivalint  doceiis 
must  obtain  leave  of  the  Minister  of 
Instruction  to  announce  himself  for 
IlabHitation  into  one  of  the  four  Facul- 
ties. This  permission  eaniiot  be  ob- 
tained until  three  years  after  he  has 
completed  his  studies  at  the  university. 
He  must  also  have  taken  the  degree  of 
Doctor.  His  application  is  made  by  a 
Latin  epistle  to  the  Dean,  accompanied 
by  a  eurriai/um  eila,  and  a  treatise  on 


one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  pro- 
poses to  lecture.  The  Faculty  ap- 
points, by  ballot,  two  commissioners, 
who  subject  the  testimonials  and 
treatise  of  the  candidate  to  a  rigid 
examination,  and  give  a  written  opi- 
nion of  his  merits.  The  above-men- 
tioned documents,  together  with  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioners,  are 
then  sent  round  to  every  member  of 
the  Faculty,  and  the  fate  of  the  candi- 
date is  decided  at  their  next  meeting 
by  simple  majority.  If  the  decision 
is  favourable  he  is  directed  by  the 
Dean  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  lecture 
on  some  subject  cJiosen  by  the  latter, 
af  t«r  which  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
hold  a  colloquium  with  him  on  the 
matter  of  his  discourse.  He  ia  then 
finally  admitted  as  Privafitn  dveem. 

The  Privatim  docens  may  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Extraordinary  Pro- 
fessor at  any  time  after  his  habtlila- 
tton,  but  be  can  make  no  claim  to 
such  promotion  until  he  has  lectured 
for  three  years  at  the  university. 
The  academical  teacher,  having  ob- 
tained the  position  of  Extraordinary 
Professor,  has  full  opportunity  of 
proving  his  ability  before  the  uni- 
versity and  the  country.  He  stands, 
OS  a  l-.cturer,  on  an  equal  footing  in 
all  respects  with  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  of  the  salaried  Pro- 
fessors, and  his  exclusion  from  acade- 
mical offices  must  be  reckoned  rather  as 
an  advantage  at  the  b^inaing  of  his 
career.  His  future  fat«  is  very  much  in 
his  own  hands,anditis  scarcely  possible, 
even  to  adverse  ministerial  induence, 
to  keep  him  from  obtaining  the  natural 
fruits  of  his  exertions.  The  profes- 
sorial chairs  of  all  Germany,  and  even 
of  many  other  countries — as  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Russia,  ic. — are  open 
to  him,  and  the  active  rivalry  of 
different  States  insures  to  the  man  of 
genius  and  learning  a  fitting  sphere 
of  labour. 

The  stimulus  thus  given  to  exertion, 
both  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  for 
name  and  fortune,  and  those  who  have 
already  attained  it,  is  extiiiordinary, 
and  the  advantage  accruing  from  it  to 
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the  students  and  the  public  corre- 
spondingly great.  The  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessor, however  great  his  attainments 
and  his  fame,  cannot  relax  in  his 
exertions  or  sleep  on  his  laurels,  if 
he  would  not  yield  his  hearers  and  his 
fees  to  some  "  Extraordinary  "  brother 
or  needy  and  acute  Privatim  docens. 
He  must  "keep  moving,"  for  there 
are  numbers  pressing  on  his  heels. 
He  must  lead  his  pupils  forward,  or 
they,  careless  of  Ms  brilliant  ante- 
cedents, will  leave  him  to  follow  a 
less  renowned  but  more  active  and 
skilful  guide. 

The  foregoing  outline  may  suflSce 
to    show    the    world-wide    difference 
between  the  academical  institutions  of 
England  and    Germany  in    external 
form ;  yet  they  differ  far  more  essen- 
tially in  the  spiiit  which  animates 
them,  in  their  modus  operandi,  and  in 
the   objects  which  they   respectively 
pursue.    The  term  university  is  hardly 
applicable  to  our  great  academies ;  for 
they  do  not  even  profess  to  include 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  in  their 
programme,  and  their  mode  of  teaching 
diflfers  in  hardly  any  respect  from  that 
of  a  school.     The  German  university, 
on  the  other  hand,  looks,  at  first  sight, 
like  a  mere  aggregate    of    technical 
schools,  designed  to  prepare  men  for 
the  several  careers  of  social  life.  Some- 
thing  analogous  would    result    from 
bringing  together  in  one  place   our 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
our  Theological  training  schools.  Inns 
of    Coiui;,    Medical  schools  and   hos- 
pitals, and  our  British  and  Kensington 
Museums,  with  their  schools  of   art, 
and  then  dividing  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  and  students  into  four  facul- 
ties, and  bringing  it  under  the  control 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     Yet 
such    mere    juxtaposition  would    not 
alone  suffice  to  form  a  German  uni- 
versity. Such  a  collection  in  one  place 
of  professional  training  schools,  whose 
only  object  is  tha  rapid  preparation  of 
young  men  for  their  future  callings, 
does  exist  in  Paris;  and  yet  Gabriel 
Monod  could  say,  without  contradic- 
tion,   that,    with    the    exception    of 


Turkey,  France  was  the  only  country '  ^ 
in   Europe  which  possessed  no    uni- 
versity in  the  proper   sense   of  the 
word.     The  German  Faculties  are  also 
technical   schools,  but  they  are  inti- 
mately and   inseparably  united  hy  a 
common  scientific  method,  which  makes 
the  practical  studies  of  each  a  medium 
of     the    highest     scientific    training. 
Preparation  for  a  profession  is  indeed 
the  main  object  of  a  German  university; 
but  it  is  not,  as  in  France,  the  only 
one.     The  great  principle  of  teaching 
in  the  former  is  the  continual  hlend- 
i'^jg  of  instruction  and   research,   and 
the  German  universities  are  such  good' 
schools,   because   they  are  not    only 
places   of   instruction  but  workshops 
of     science.      The    enlargement    and 
strengthening  of  the  mind  which  the 
English  system  aims   at  exclusively, 
the  Germans    endeavour  to   combine 
with    preparation    for    the    practical 
business    of    life.     Their    Professors 
have  to  supply  the  State  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  young  men  capable 
of  undertaking  the  duties  of  clergy- 
men,   schoolmasters,   lawyers,   physi- 
cians, civil  servants,  &c.,  and  we  know 
that  this  practical  end  is  fully  attained. 
But  the  successful  result  is  a  matter 
of  perpetual  astonishment  to  us,  with 
our  ideas  and  our  experience,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
means  employed.     The  Professor  an- 
nounces a  course   of   lectures,  which 
the  student  may  attend  or  not  as  he 
pleases;   and  these  lectures  are  not, 
as  we  might  expect,  a  compendium  of 
practical  knowledge,  which  his  pupils 
may  commit  to  memory  and  reproduce 
at  their  examinations,  and  use  at  their 
first  start  in  their  professional  career, 
but  generally   an    original    scientific 
investigation    of    some  new  field   of 
thought,  a  peering  from  the  heights 
of    accumulated  knowledge  into  the 
dim  and  cloud-shadowed  horizon.     In 
every  lecture  the  Professor  is  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  the  act  of  creation, 
and  the  student  to  be  imbibing  the 
scientific    spirit    and    acquiring    the 
scientific  method — watchingthe  weaver 
at  his  loom  and  learning  to  weave  for 
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himself.  Whether  the  ktt«r  does  his 
part  or  not  ia  entirely  his  own  con- 
cern. He  13  never  questioned  in  his 
class  or  esnmiiied  ixt  the  end  of  the 
Urm  or  year,  and  may  pass  his  whole 
university  life  without  finy  intimate 
personal  aequaintanoe  with  the  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  cultivate  his 
powers  and  fit  him  to  aerve  his  gene- 
ration. The  sources  of  the  practical 
knowledge  he  needs  are  of  coarse 
pointed  out  to  him  for  private  read- 
ing, but  he  is  left  to  use  them  when 
and  how  he  pleases,  and  to  prepare 
himself  alone,  or  in  company  with  his 
fellow  students,  for  his  distant  esa^ 
mination.  Nor  is  the  higher  work  oE 
the  Professor  supplemented,  as  with 
UB,  by  private  tutors,  "coaches,"  or 
"  crammers."  In  fact,  there  is  no 
part  of  onr  collegiate  system  which 
is  more  universally  reprobated  by  the 
Germans.  "  What  we  want  for  our 
students,"  they  say,  "  is  not  the 
assistance  of  private  tutors,  but  private 
independent  study  without  assistance." 
"Away  with  all  supervision  and  drill* 
ingl  If  you  were  to  subject  oni-  men 
to  private  tuition,  and  regulate  and 
inspect  their  studies,  you  would  de- 
stroy at  a  blow  the  adentihc  spirit 
in  our  universities.  The  main  object 
of  a  university,  as  distinguished  from 
a  school,  is  to  foster  independent 
thought  — the  true  foundation  of  in- 
dependence of  character.  The  student 
must,  of  course,  be  fitted  to  gain  his 
livelihood,  but  show  him  where  the 
necessary  information  is  to  be  acquired, 
and  place  sji  examination  in  full  view 
at  the  end  of  his  curriculum,  and  he 
will  prepare  hitiuelf  far  better  than 
if  he  were  crammed  by  others,  in  a 
manner  not  suited,  perhaps,  to  his 
mental  constitution." 

The  only  institution  in  a  German 
university  which  might  seem,  at  first 
sight,  to  contain  the  element  of  private 
tuition,  is  the  so-called  "Seminary," 
now  attached  to  all  the  four  Faculties. 
The  Seminary  is  composed  of  the  older 
and  more  advanced  studente  in  their 
laat  year,  who  assemble  periodically 
nndei'    the  presidency   of   the   chief 


Professors  in  each  department  The 
Seminarists  are  encouraged  to  treat 
some  subject  (suggested  by  the  Pro- 
fessors or  chosen  by  themselves)  inde- 
pendently, according  to  the  scientific 
method  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  learned  from  attendance  at  the 
lectures.  These  treatises  are  read  and 
discussed  in  the  class,  and  generally 
commented  on  in  a  kind  of  summing- 
up  by  the  presiding  Professor.  Here, 
too,  the  main  objtct  is  to  foster  private 
reading  and  independent  research  on 
the  pai't  of  the  pupil,  who  is  not 
expected  to  display  his  knowledge  of 
other  men's  views,  but  to  go  to  the 
sources,  and,  as  far  as  his  powers  and 
lights  allow,  to  extend  the  field  of 
science  in  some  definite  direction. 
Such  treatises,  like  the  BoUor-duser- 
tntinns,  may  be,  and  generally  are,  of 
little  value  in  themselves^t.f.,  to  the 
reader ;  but  they  are  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  writer,  who  learns  thereby 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "science," 
and  how  scientlBc  work  is  carried  on. 
He  is  taught  to  follow  out  one  problem, 
at  least,  to  its  ultimate  consequences, 
to  clear  one  field  for  himself,  on 
which  he  can  hoist  his  own  colours 
and  say  :  "  Here  I  stand  on  my  own 
ground,  and  on  my  own  legs ;  here 
no  one  can  teach  me  or  direct  me." 
The  power  acquired  by  such  an 
exerdse  is  an  inestimable  possession, 
the  very  foundation  of  spiritual 
independence,  the  great  source  of 
mental  fertility.  Nor  does  it  neces- 
sarily lead,  as  we  might  fear,  to  one- 
sided naiTowness  of  mind.  No  one  rxa 
thoroughly  investigate  a  subject,  how- 
ever special  and  limited  it  may  seem, 
without  coming  into  contact  on  every 
side  with  other  apparently  ahen  mat- 
ters. The  deeper  we  penetrate,  the 
wider  must  we  make  the  opening  at 
the  surface  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  light  into  the  depths  below. 

At   the  risk  of  seeming  to  repeat 
myself,  I   will  now  recapitulate  the 
principal  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween the  German   and  the    Engl' 
university. 

Th^  former,  as  we  have  s&son 
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national  institution,  entirely  supported 
by  the  state,  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  central  government, 
frequented  by  all  but  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  community,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately and  directly  influenced  by 
political  and  social  changes.  The  latter 
is  a  wealthy  corporation  enjoying  a 
very  large  measure  of  independence, 
frequented  chiefly  by  the  higher  and 
more  conservative  classes,  but  little 
influenced  by  political  changes  or  the 
p*evailing  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
masses,  dwelling  in  empyrean  heights 
remote  from  the  noise  and  heat  of  con- 
tendii^  factions  and  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  the  work-a-day  world. 

"  Semota  ab  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque  longe, 
Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  ^rivata  periclis. 
Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibus  niml  indiga  nostri." 

Again,  the  internal  government  of  the 
Corpus  Acad,  in  Grermany  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  actual 
teachers ;  and  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors are  also  the  chief  rulers  of 
the  university,  as  Rectors,  Deans  of 
Faculty,  or  members  of  the  Senate. 
In  O^ord  and  Cambridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lecturers  and  tutors, 
the  working  bees  of  the  community, 
have  but  a  small  share  of  its  wealth 
and  power,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  learned  and  dignified 
"Heads"  and  irresponsible  Fellows, 
who  are  not  expected  to  take  much 
part  in  the  actual  teaching.  The 
natural  result  is  that  we  have  many 
admirable  teachers,  and  many  very 
learned  men,  but  few  writers.  No  im- 
pulse of  rivalry  or  hope  of  promotion 
irresistibly  impels  our  scholars  to  give 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  the  world, 
and  they  too  often  enjoy  them  alone. 
We  have  always  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  there  are  men  at  our  universities 
who  might  well  compete  with  Grerman 
Professors,  who  yet  do  little  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  are  almost 
unknown  beyond  their  college  walls. 

According  to  the  German  view  of 
the  matter,  the  Professor  ought  to  be 
a  learner  even  more  than  a  teacher. 
He  is  engaged  in  a  constant  race  and 
rivalry  with  competitors,  not  only  at 
his  own  university,  but   throughout 


the  great  republic  of  letters  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  in  which  he  seeks 
for  fame,  position,  and  emolument.  In 
the  choice  of  a  Professor,  therefore, 
the  university  (which  has  the  right  of 
proposing  names  to  the  Minister  of 
Education)  and  the  government  are 
guided  almost  entirely  by  the  com- 
parative merits  manifested  in  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  the  aspirants.  The 
questions  asked  are  :  "What work  has 
he  doner*  "What  is  he  doing]" 
A  vague  reputation  for  mere  learning, 
a  good  delivery,  or  a  pleasing  style 
will  avail  him  little.  They  prefer,  not 
the  best  teacher,  as  they  would  for 
the  Gymnasium,  but  the  greatest 
thinker,  the  most  creative  genius, 
and  leave  him  to  make  himself  in- 
telligible to  the  students  as  he  can. 
They  are  not  disturbed  at  hearing 
that  Professor  M.  or  N.  has  but  few 
hearers,  and  "  shoots  above  their 
heads ;  "  or  by  such  cases  as  that  of 
the  Philosopher  Hegel,  who  said  that 
"only  one  of  his  pupils  understood 
him,  and  he  misunderstood  him."  A 
light  set  on  a  hill,  they  think,  cannot 
be  altogether  hidden,  and  some  few 
may  catch  the  prophet's  mantle  as  he 
rises.  They  care  far  more  for  sub- 
stance than  form,  for  native  gold  than 
current  silver  coin ;  and  hence  it  comes 
that  so  many  German  Professors  and 
authors  are,  as  compared  with  their 
French  and  English  brethren,  dull  and 
awkward  lecturers,  obscure  and  un- 
readable writers.  And  thus  the  Ger- 
man scholar  works  directly  under  the 
eyes  of  the  government,  the  lettered 
public,  and  indeed  the  whole  nation. 
Every  sound  that  he  utters  is  imme- 
diately heard  in  the  vast  whispering- 
chamber  of  the  temple  of  knowledge — 
weighed  and  discussed  at  a  thousand 
centres.  A  new  discovery  in  science, 
a  new  edition  of  a  classic  author,  a 
light  thrown  on  the  history  of  the 
past,  any  proof,  in  short,  of  superior 
genius  or  talent,  may  not  only  give  him 
the  much- coveted  **  Sitz  und  Stimme  " 
(seat  and  voice)  in  the  general  council 
of  the  republic  of  letters,  but  insure 
him  a  higher  place  in  the  social  scale, 
and  offers  of  a  more  lucrative  post. 
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The  English  head,  professor,  or 
tutor,  when  once  appointed,  enjoys  a 
kind  of  monopoly  of  authority  or 
teachicig,  and  may  do  bia  ministering 
zealously  ov  gently,  without  fear  of 
rivalry,  without  any  immediate  or 
certain  gain  or  losa  of  reputation  or 
emolument.  Ue  stands  in  no  relation 
either  to  the  government  or  the  public, 
to  both  of  which  he  may  be  almost 
unknown.  He  has  no  broadly-marked 
career  before  him,  in  which  distinction 
and  reward  narnwariVjr  wait  on  great 
ability,  and  great  exertion,  and  if  he 
is  ambitious  he  generally  leaves  the 
university  for  some  more  extensive 
and  promising  field  of  labour. 

The  difference  between  the  character 
of  the  English  and  German  student  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  striking.  When 
an  English  boy  leaves  school  for  the 
university,  he  is  not  conscious  of  a 
very  sharp  break  or  turning-point  in 
bis  life ;  he  is  only  entering  on  another 
stage  of  the  same  high-road.  He  goes 
ia  pui-sue  nearly  the  same  studies  in 
very  nearly  the  same  way  as  before. 
He  expects  to  meet  his  old  companions, 
and  to  indulge  in  his  dearly-loved  boyish 
sports  on  the  rivei*  and  in  the  field. 
He  enjoys,  of  course,  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom,  and  receives  a  much  higher 
kind  of  instruction,  in  accordance  with 
his  riper  age  and  greater  powers  j  but 
the  subjects  of  his  study  are  still 
chosen  for  him,  and  prosecuted,  not 
for  their  so-called  "utility,"  but  for 
tlieir  value  as  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  mind.  As  at  school  he  is  directed 
in  his  course,  and  the  instruction  is 
atill  catechetical.  Throughout  tho 
whole  of  his  career  at  coUege  he  is 
subjected  to  exumination  in  certain 
fixed  subjects  and  even  books,  by  the 
study  of  which  he  can  alone  escape 
reproof  and  obt^n  distinction  and 
reward-  Hia  mind  is  still  almost  ex- 
clusively Teceptive,  bound  to  take  the 
food  and  medicine  prepared  and  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  duly  authorised 
pui'veyora  and  practitioners.  He  is 
still,  in  short,  in  general  training  for 
the  race  of  life,  and  isullowed  no  free 
disposal  of  his  time  and  energy,  no 
fiOB  isdnlgeoooe  of  fais  peeoliw  tastss. 


How  difEerent  the  feelingg  and  er- 
perience  of  the  German  gymnasiast, 
as  he  passes  from  the  purgatory  of 
school  to  the  paradise  of  college  I  In 
his  boyhood  he  has  been  mentally 
schooled  and  drilled  with  a  strictness 
and  formality  of  which  we  have  no 
conception.  Every  step  he  lakes  is 
marked  out  for  hini  with  the  utmost 
cire  and  precision  by  the  highest 
authority,  and  he  has  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment that  he  c-an  call  his  own.  It  is 
continually  dinned  into  hia  ears  that 
he  is  not  to  reason  or  to  choose,  but 
to  learn  and  to  obey ;  and  he  does 
obey  and  learn  with  incredible  dod- 
lity  and  industry,  and  toils  joylessly 
along,  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
between  the  high  and  formal  walls, 
from  stage  to  stage  of  his  arduous 
school-life,  clearing  one  exiamination- 
fence  after  another,  or  falling  amidst 
its  thorns,  till  the  last  is  surmounted 
which  separates  him  from  the  German's 
heaven. 

And  what  a  change  awaits  him 
there  t  The  cap  of  the  student  ia  to 
>iiiii  the  cap  of  liberty ;  his  bonds  are 
loo^d.  his  chains  struck  oS,  ho  is  in- 
tfoduced  into  the  Eden  of  freedom 
and  knowledge,  "  furnished  with  every 
tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and 
good  fol'  food,"  and  told  that  he  "may 
freely  eat  of  all.*'  The  very  same 
authorities,  central  and  local,  who  have 
hitherto  demanded  from  him  dumb 
and  blind  obedience,  and  controlled  his 
bodily  and  mental  freedom  in  every 
possible  way,  now  loudly  proclaim  to 
him  that  his  chief  duty,  the  chief 
principle  and  law  of  his  being,  is — to 
be  free.  The  Professors  contend  for 
his  applause. and  [^tronage,  society 
allows  him  the  great«st  latitude  as 
suited  to  his  age  and  profession ;  the 
very  police,  so  terrible  to  other  men, 
looks  indulgently  on -him,  as  a  privi- 
leged being,  and  mutters  as  it  sees 
hirn  kicking  over  tbe  traces,  "  E»  iit 
jii  em  Student."  For  three  or  four 
long  years  no  one  has  the  right  to 
dictate  to  him,  or  to  bind  hini  by  any 
ti-adition  or  any  rule.  He  must,  of 
course,  prepare  for  the  inevitable  ex- 
aminatitat  at  tiw  end  of  to  imi'¥«l»Hiy 
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career,  but  he  may  do  so  how  and 
when  he  pleases,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  can  rest  from  the  exhausting  toils 
of  his  school  life,  and  cultivate  at 
leisure  the  powers  of  which  he  is  most 
conscious,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he  most  delights.  He  has  several 
universities  from  which  to  choose,  and 
if  one  Professor  does  not  please  him 
he  can  generally  find  another  who  is 
lecturing  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
he  is  by  no  means  slow  in  reco&^nising 
which  Le  the  rising  and  which  the  set 
ting  stars  in  the.  academic  firmament. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  much 
of  the  great  work  of  the  world  has 
been  done  by  self-taught  men,  and 
that  the  mind  grows  best  on  the  food 
it  chooses  for  itself.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  German  student  seems  to 
partake  of  the  advantages  of  the 
autodidact,  inasmuch  as  he  is  left  to 
choose  his  own  teachers,  and  work  at 
the  subject  he  likes  best  in  the  way 
he  likes  best;  so  that  he  enjoys,  at 
the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  the 
highest  instruction  with  the  greatest 
freedom  of  self -development. 

That    such  a  system  should    have 
grown  up  in  a*  red-tape  country  like 
Prussia,   and  been  found    compatible 
with    the    rigid    formality   of    other 
German    institutions,   under  a   "  pa- 
ternal "    government,     is    wonderful 
enough;  and   that  it  should  succeed 
and  maintain  itself  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, is  still  more  remarkable.     The 
German  press  teems  with  proposals  for 
re-organising  the  schools  of  Grermany, 
and  the    controversy  between  Gym- 
nasium and  Kealschule  is  hotly  raging 
at  the  present  moment ;  but  hardly  a 
voice  ia  raised  against  the  university 
system,  and  no  one  desires  to  curtail 
the  unbounded  freedom  of  the  student. 
One  and  all  the  Germans  love  their 
university,  as  the  "English  love  their 
school,   and  look    back  with   tender 
regret  on  the  only  period  of  their  lives 
when  they  were  free.    "  Every  dog  has 
his   day ;  "    (the   English  dog  .a  good 
many  days),  and  the  day  of  the  German 
dog  is  his  life  at  the  university.  Many 
of  the  best  and  even  grandest  songs  in 
his  language  were  inspired  by  the  free 


studies,  the  free  pleasures,  the  free 
companionship  of  his  college  career ; 
and  when,  in  after  life,  great  warriors, 
statesmen,  and  scholars  meet  together 
on  some  festive  occasion,  it  is  not  as 
schoolboys,  but  as  *'alte  Burschen  "  that 
they  delight  to  regard  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  the  most  uproarious 
dithyrambic  songs  and  music  of  the 
students'  Commers-huch  have  almost  in- 
variably a  touch  of  Horatian  pathos 
in  them  ;  but  this  arises,  not  from  any 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  uni- 
versity life,  but  from  the  consideration 
of  its  short  duration,  from  the  bitter 
thought  that  the  student — 

**  Muss  auch  Philister  sein !  " 

must  soon  join  the  drilled  ranks  of 
the  despised  Philistines.  And  hence 
the  so  off-repeated  exhortation  to  prize 
and  enjoy  the  fleeting  hours  : 

"  Denkt  oft  Ihr  Briider  an  unsere  Jugend- 
frohlichkeit, 
Sie  kehrt  nicht  wieder — die  goldene  Zeit ! " 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  results 
of  the  two  systems,  we  find  them  such 
as  we  might  expect.    The  Germans  are 
the  explorers  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  the   first   settlers  in  the  newly- 
discovered    regions,    who     clear    the 
ground  and  make  it  tillable  and  habit- 
able.    At  a  later  period  the  English 
take  possession,  build  solid  houses,  and 
dwell  there.     The  Germans  send  their 
students  out  into  the  fields  of  know- 
ledge,  like   working  bees,  to   gather 
honey  from  every  side.     The  English 
lead  their  pupils  into  well-stored  hives, 
to  enjoy  the  labours  of  others.     The 
German  student   cares  little  for  the 
accumulated    learning    of    the    past, 
except    as    a    vantage-ground     from 
which  to  reach  some  greater  height. 
He  has  little  reverence  for  authority, 
and  if  he  does  set  up  an  idol,  he  is 
very    apt    to    throw  it    down  again. 
His  chief  delight  is  to  form  theories 
of  his  own,  and  he  can  build  a  very 
lofty  structure  on  a  very  insufficient 
foundation.      As  compared  with  the 
"first-class'*   Oxford    man    or   Cam- 
bridge wrangler,  he  has  read  but  little, 
and  would  make  a  very  moderate  show 
in  a  classical  or  mathematical  tripos 
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i&tioii ;  bat  lie  bos  tbe  scieatific 
is  tborougb  and  inde- 
|>et]dei)t  master  of  a  smaller  or  larger 
region  of  thought ;  lie  knows  how  to 
Tise  his  knowledge,  aai  in  the  locig 
nin  outstrips  his  English  brothers. 
The  English  system  produces  the 
tuxomplished  scholar,  "w^l  up  in  his 
books ; ' '  the  reverent  and  zealous 
disciple  of  eome  Gamaliel ;  the  bril- 
liant essayist,  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
the  gnat  thoughts  and  achievements 
of  the  past,  who  deals  with  ease  and 
grace  with  the  rich  stores  he  has 
gathered  by  extensive  reading;  the 
ready  debater,  skilled  in  supporting 
his  argomenta  by  reference  to  high 
authority,  and  by  apt  quotations.  But 
he  is  receptive  rather  than  creative, 
his  feathers,  though  gay  and  glossy, 
are  too  of  ten  borrowed,  and  not  so  well 
fitted  for  higher  flights  as  if  they  were 
the  product  of  his  own  mental  organ- 
ism. In  the  language  of  Faust,  we 
might  say  of  him^ — 


The  German  has  read  less,  but  he 
has  thought  more,  and  is  continually 
striving  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  Heisimpatientandrestless 
while  he  stands  on  other  men's  ground, 
or  sojourns  in  other  men's  houses ; 
directly  be  has  found  materials  of  his 
own,  whether  they  be  stones  or  only 
carde,  he  begins  to  build  tor  himself, 
and  would  rather  get  over  a  difficulty 
by  a  rickety  plank  of  his  own,  than  by 
the  safe  iron  bridge  of  another.  The 
aame/iiror  Tfulonicm  (the  tendency  to 
drive  everything  to  ejctremes),  which 
urges  on  the  powerful  intellect  to  great 
discoveries  in  the  i-e^ons  of  the 
hitherto  unknown,  also  goads  tbe 
little  mind  to  peer  with  fussy,  fever- 
ish restlessness  into  every  diink,  to 
stir  evei7  puddle,  "to  dig  with  greedy 
hand  for  treasure." 
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er  BegeruFunuer  findet. " 


The   Englishman  meanwhile    looks 

and  patiently  waits  until  the  new 

'intellectual  structure   bus    been    well 

mni  lifjlitfid,  <  ajul  ^ted.  up  for 


comfortable  habitation.  Tbe  C 
theologian  or  philosopher 
astonished,  and  not  a  little  amnaed,  to 
see  some  theory  or  system  taken  up  by 
English  scholars,  who  have  juat  learned 
German,  which  has  long  become  obso- 
lete in  the  land  of  its  birth,  and  been 
disowned  perhaps  by  its  very  author. 

In  contemplating  the  past  history 
and  present  state  of  the  Gennan  uni- 
versities, the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  the  extraordinary  mental 
fertility  which  oharacterises  them. 
has  been  owing  to  peculiar  political 
and  social  conditions ;  whether  it  is 
likely,  as  many  think,  to  be  inju- 
riously affected  by  recent  important 
changes,  and  especially  by  the  amal~ 
gamation  of  the  different  Gei-man 
stat«s  into  one  great  empire,  under  the 
hegemony  of  Prussia.  The  literary 
fertility  of  their  universities  is  gener- 
ally accounted  for  by  crediting  the 
Germans  with  a  certain  disinterested 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
as  contrasted  with  our  low  material 
hankering  after  loaves  and  fishes ! 
"We  need  not  seriously  endeavour  to 
refute  so  preposterous  a  theory,  but 
only  point  to  the  facts  that  while  the 
encom-agement  of  learning  and  research 
at  the  universities  has  been  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  state  in  Germany, 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which 
science  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word),  has  received  so  little  «icounige- 
ment  from  government,  has  been  left  so 
entirely  to  reward  itself,  as  in  England. 
In  fact,  since  there  is  no  career  in  oar 
universities  for  men  of  learning  and 
science,  no  reward  for  litfrary  activity 
and  successful  resmreh,  the  wonder  is 
that  they  have  done  so  much,  and  can 
count  so  many  great  names  among 
their  members.  The  pre-eminence  of 
German  learning  is  owing  to  no  natural 
superiority  in  the  Germans,  either 
mental  or  moraL  To  understand  the 
intense  activity  which  prevails  in  their 
universities,  we  must  remember  that 
the  academic  career  has,  for  more  than 
a  century,  exercised  a  very  powerful 
attraction  on  the  most  active  and 
gifted  minds  of  the  nation.  Debarred 
1>Y  t-hft.  dfiftpotic  Afttufeof  thfiiTjEOTeciir 
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ment  from  the  arena  of  politics,  and 
by  class-distinction  from  any  fair 
chance  of  promotion  in  the  army  Or 
the  service  of  the  state,  with  few 
opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth  in 
commercial  or  industrial  pursuits,  the 
more  ambitious  spirits  in  the  German 
bourgeoisie  have  sought  the  only  field 
of  honour  in  which  the  race  was  to  the 
swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
We  may  smile  at  the  small  salaries  of 
the  German  Professor,  but  when  com- 
pared with  other  government  officials 
in  his  own  country,  he  is,  or  rather 
was,  well  paid,  and  his  position  in  other 
respects  is  a  singularly  enviable  one. 
He  is  in  the  most  independent  position 
in  which  a  German  can  be  placed,  and 
enjoys  a  freedom  of  speech  which  is 
permitted  to  no  other  official,  whatever 
his  rank  may  be — ^a  freedom  which 
increases  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
abilities  and  fame.  His  peculiar 
privileges  are  owing  partly  to  the 
natural  scarcity  of  great  men,  and  the 
respect  which  they  inspire  into  their 
countrymen,  and  partly  to  the  keen 
competition  for  the  possession  of  the 
most  illustrious  scholars  between  the 
universities  of  the  numerous  inde- 
peindent  states  into  which  Germany 
was,  till  recently,  divided.  This 
active  rivalry  enabled  the  distin- 
guished professor  to  hold  his  own  even 
against  kings  and  ministers.  When  the 
lata  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  King  of 
Hanover  (whose  motto  was  that  **  Pro- 
fessors and  harlots  can  always  be  had 
for  money  *'),  expelled  the  seven  great- 
est men  in  Gottingen  for  a  spirited 
protest  against  his  coup  d'etat,  they 
were  received  with  open  arms  even  by 
despotic  Prussia.  When  the  great 
Latin  scholar  Bitschl  shook  off  the 
dust  of  his  feet  at  Bonn,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  the  highest  honours  by 
the  King  of  Saxony,  and  installed 
at  Leipsic. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of 
these  circumstances,  which  tended  to 
draw  the  best  powers  of  the  nation 
into  connection  with  the  universities 
have  of  late  years  undergone  a  very 
important  change.  Political  life  offers 
greater     attractions;     the    ^^ Bilrger- 


licher"  has  better  chances  of  promo- 
tion in  the  army  than  heretofoi'e.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  best  intellects 
of  the  nation  have  turned  their '  atten- 
tion to  commerce  and  manufactures  as 
affording  a  better  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  the  world.  Wars  and  rumours 
of  wars,  and  the  preparation  for  new 
contests,  are  not  favourable  to  the 
calm  concentration  of  mind  indis- 
pensable to  successful  study.  The 
position  of  a  professor,  moreover, 
is  less  attractive  than  it  was. 
With  the  union  of  the  German  states 
into  one  great  empire,  the  competition 
for  great  scholars  has  become  less 
lively.  The  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased in  Germany  more  rapidly  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
the  salaries  of  the  Professors  hkve  not 
been  proportionally  raised. 

The    maintenance  of  the  scientific 
spirit  is  endangered  too  by  the  very 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  science 
of  which  that  spirit  is  the  chief  agent. 
The  mass  of  strictly  professional  Imow- 
ledge    in  each  facidty  is    increasing 
every  day, 'and  the  task  of  assimilating 
this  engrosses  more  and  more  of  the 
student's  time  and  energy,  and  leaves 
him  fewer  aiid  fewer  opportunities  for 
the  independent  prosecution  of   pure 
science.     We  hear  it  said  on  all  sides 
that  young  men  must  spend  at  least 
four  years  at  the  universities,  if  they 
are  not  to    sink   into    mere  "bread- 
students  ; "   and   appeals   have    been 
made  to  the  liberality  of  the  German 
public    to    enable  •  the    more    gifted 
students,    by    the     establishment    of 
small  Stiftungen,    to    spend  a  longer 
time  in  study.     Such  appeals,  by  the 
way,  meet  with  very  little  i*espons&  in 
Germany.      The  liberality  which  has 
filled  England  with  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  every  kind  appears  to  be 
almost    unknown    elsewhere.       Com- 
plaints are  heard  in  many  quarters 
that    the    ^' Nachwttchs,**    the     after- 
growth, the  rising  generation  of  Pro- 
fessors, is  not  likely  to  equal  its  pre- 
decessors.    It  is  not  long  ago  since  a 
minister  of  education  in  Prussia  com- 
plained of  the  difficulty  of  fiJiling  up 
vacant  posts  in  the  universities  in  a 
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'  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
the  stndeats.  How  far  this  falling 
off  is  attributable  to  the  causes  men- 
tioned  above,  or  the  general  dearth  of 
great  men  observable,  at  the  present 
time,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  re- 
mains to  be  ^een.  One  thing,  however, 
is  absolutely  certain  that  neither  in 
Germany  nor  England  can  a  university 
be  sustained  by  the  exertions  of  ''dis- 
interested" votaries  of  science.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Dis  geniti,  the 
born  priests  of  science,  men  will  not 
spend  long  years  in  laboriona  study, 
ivithoDt  hope  of  adequate  reword  in 
the  shape  of  money  or  position.  Science 
has  flourished  at  the  German  seats  of 
learning,  becauai  it  has  been  carefully 
fostered  and  judiciously  rewarded  by 
the  state.  It  baa  not  flourished  at  oiir 
oniveraities  because,  while  they  richly 
reward  the  first  fruits  of  the  youthful 
intellect,  they  oSer  no  career  to  the 

The  foregoing  account  naturally 
sn^esta  a  number  of  practical  ques- 
tions and  considerations  in  connection 
with  our  own  collegiate  system.  It 
is  clear  that  we  cannot  have  a  uni- 
versity of  the  German  type,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  whole  history  of  Ger- 
many and  the  peculiar  institutions 
and  character  of  its  people.  We  can- 
not move  the  inns  of  court,  the 
London  hospitals  and  museums,  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  nor  can  we 
amalgamate  the  two  last  and  transfer 
them  to  London.  We  cannot  compel 
the  whole  ruling  class  of  the  country 
to  pass  through  the  university  as  a 
preparation  for  professional  and 
official  life.  We  cannot  intrust  the 
entire  teaching  to  lecturers,  and 
abolish  all  private  tuition  and  coach- 
ing, all  catechetical  instruction  and 
competitive  examinations.  And,  above 
all,  we  should  not  venture  to  leave 
our  young  men  without  the  moral 
supervision  and  religious  influences 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
But,  we  may  ask,  can  nothing  be  done 
to  foGter  the  scientific  spirit  at  our  uni- 
versities, and  make  the  work  dcine 
there  more  fertile  of  results  ?  Might 
not    more    of    the    actual    teaching 


in  our  universities  be 
professors,  in  the  German  sense  of  ifl 
word ;  and  might  not  a  career  % 
opened  to  them  sufficiently  attrn  "' 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  country,  and  excite  the  am- 
bition of  the  rising  generation  of 
scholars  t  Might  not  greater  efforts 
be  made  to  bring  great  thinkers  and 
investigators,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  into  connection  with  oar 
universities  ?  Or  must  we  be  content 
that  the  latter  should  remain  only  great 
high  schools,  with  no  higher  aim  than 
the  production  of  learned  but  too  often 
barren  scholars  and  accomplished 
gentlemen  1  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
encourage  independent  thought  and 
research  among  our  students  ]  If  it  be 
answered  that  our  men  are  so  over- 
burdened by  the  "  getting  up  of 
books,"  and  preparation  for  ever-im.- 
pending  examinations,  that  they  have 
no  strength  left  for  the  pursuits  to 
which  nature  inclines  them,  would  it 
not  be  worth  considering  whether 
assiduous  cramming  and  perpetual 
examination  are  the  best  means  of 
enlarging  the  mind,  and  inspiring  it 
with  a  disinterested,  fervid  love  of 
knowledge!  The  question  is  not  an 
absurd  one,  for  we  know  that  the 
Germans,  whose  success  as  teachers 
we  acknowledge,  do  entirely  without 
competitive  examinations  and  class- 
1  ists,  and  consider  that  hasty  cramming 
too  often  produces  sickness  and  a 
loathing  for  all  mental  food.  Ottr 
system  of  racing  our  "  blood "  men 
for  ntagoificent  prizes  may,  they  think, 
produce  swift  runners  for  a  one-mile 
race,  but  not  good  roadsters  for  the 
journey  of  life. 

The  narrow  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  are  insufficient  for  the  proper 
discussion  of  these  and  other  questions 
of  the  deepest  interest,  and  they  are, 
no  doubt,  receiving  due  attention  from 
those  best  fitted  to  answer  them,  at 
the  universities  themselves.  These 
things,  therefore, 
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syatem   of     party    government, 
whatever  advantages   it  may  possess, 
has  the  bad  e£feet  of  malting  a  great 
number  of  persons  adopt  cut  iind  dried 
political  views  in  regard  to  subjects 
whicii  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
looked   at  in   an  ezcloBively  political 
light.      If    an  Englishman  tells  7011 
what  political    party   he  belongs    to, 
you  may  at  once  know  almost  certainly 
what  he  thinks  nt  Russia  at  the  present 
moment,  and  also  what  he  thought  of 
Knaaia  fourteen  years  ago.     If  he  has 
a  bad  opinion  of  her  now,  when  ahe  is 
demanding  autonomy  for  Bulgaria,  he 
had  a  good   opinion  of    her   fourteen 
years  since  when  she  wa,s  refusing  self- 
government  to  Poland.  If  be  applauds 
heractionin  1877,  when  she  is  playing 
part   of  a   liberator  in  a   foreign 
[try  where  the  work  of  liberation 
lot  but  increase    her   own  power, 
condemned  her    conduct  in    1863, 
when    she   was    exercising   the  indis- 
putable right   of    auppressing   an  in- 
aurrection  within  her  own  dominions. 
£ach  of  these  two  sets  of  seemingly 
contradictory  views  is  marked,  never- 
theless, by  a  certain  consistency.     To 
defend  the  Russian  position  in  Poland, 
fourteen  years  later  to  defend  the 
'kish  position  in   Bulgaria,  was  in 
I  case  to  show  faith  in  the  general 
ty  of  maintaining  the  ttatus  quo, 
take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  part 
the  Poles  in  theii-  contest  with  the 
an     Government,  to    take     the 
of  the    Bulgarians    against    the 
ke,  was  in  each  case  to  espouse  the 
rase  of  an  oppressed  nationality.    We 
too  active-minded  &  people,  how- 
ir,  to  lose  much  time  in  accounting 
our  opinions  or  in  analysing  our 
'tives;  and  the  great  majority  of 
Ma   who  are    really  interested    in 
the  present  war  take  a  keen  sporting 
view  of  it,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
Na  218. — VOL.  ixiii. 


support  the  Russiana,  ofS 
that  of  Turcophi!  back  the  Turks. 

The  Russophil,  who  is  sure  to  be  a 
Liberal,  linds  it  convenient  to  forget 
the  past  history  of  his  newly-adopted 
country,  and  will  not  allow  even  her 
recent  misdeeds  (as  in  the  matter  of 
the  Greek  Uniates)  to  be  spoken  of. 
The  love  of  Russia,  however,  with 
which  he  ia  reproached  by  his  enemies 
is  chiefly  shown  in  the  detestation 
he  expresses  of  everything  Turkish. 
Similai-iy  Turcophilism  consists  less  in 
affection  for  the  Turks  than  in  hatred 
of  the  Russians.  No  Tarcophil  would 
wish  Turkish  marriage  customs,  or 
Turkish  a  lave -dealing,  or  the  Turkish 
method  of  administering  justice  to  be 
introduced  in  Europe,  But,  putting 
all  question  of  laws  and  customs  aside, 
the  Turcophils  declare  the  Turks  to  be 
better  men  than  the  Russians,  and 
ask  ingeniously  enough,  "  Whether  a, 
good  Mahometan  is  not  preferable  to  a 
bad  Christian  1  "  A  bad  Christian,  as 
an  individual,  would  certainly  be  a 
less  desirable  man  to  have  dealings  with 
than  a  good  Mahometan.  But,  as  a 
general  proposition,  it  cannot  be  said 
by  any  one  who  believes  in  the  Chris- 
tian civilisation  of  Europe,  that  "  a 
good  Mahometan  is  preferable  to  a  bad 
Christian " ;  since  the  latter  will  ba 
in  contact  with  European  inlluences  to 
■which  the  former  must,  except  in  the 
rarest  instances,  remain  a  stranger. 

The  Russians  may  be,  and  in  many 
respects,  no  doubt,  are,  bad  Christians. 
They  are  Christians  all  the  same  ;  and 
although  that  constitutes  no  reason  for 
supporting  them  in  an  unjust  or  un- 
necessary war  against  Mahometans,  it 
explains  why,  as  soon  they  bad  freed 
themselves  from  the  Tartar  domination, 
they  entered  into  relations  with  vari- 
ous European  nations,  adopt«d  uaefnl 
European  inventions,  and  encouraged 
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foreigners  from  variona  parts  of 
Europe  to  visit  and  settle  in  their 
country.  The  moveaient  of  foreigners 
towards  Russia  became  more  marked 
with  each  succeeding  reign.  But  it 
began  with  the  accessioa  of  the  first 
Tsar  of  Muscovy  ;  an  event  which  coin- 
cided nearly  enough  with  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II. 
Peter  the  Great  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  first  Boman  sovereign  who 
endeavoured  to  Europeanize  Russia; 
and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
60  much  greater  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  that  the  latter,  by  com- 
parison, would  seem  to  have  been  almost 
inclined  to  oppose  European  influences. 
Bat  the  Tsar  Ivan  married  the  daughter 
of  a  dispossessed  Christian  European 
sovereign ;  and  Sophia,  child  of  the  last 
Palaeologua,  may  have  attracted  the 
Byzantine  architects,  followed  by  the 
Italian  architects,  artists,  and  artificers 
who  were  among  the  first  foreigners  to 
visit  Sussia.  Under  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
Englialimen,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans, 
were  welcomed  at  Moscow.  This 
monarch  was  so  favourably  inclined 
towards  England,  that  he  made  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  declined  the  compliment  through 
a  special  embassy,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered — but  in  vain — the  hand 
of  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour  instead 
of  her  own.  Alexis  Michailwitch, 
father  of  Peter  the  Great,  not  only  en- 
couraged foreigners— like  all  his  pre- 
decessors, except  those  who  were  too 
much  occupied  with  domestic  affairs  to 
be  able  to  look  abroad — but  considered 
himself  so  fully  a  member  of  the 
European  family  of  kings,  that  ho 
kept  up  a  sympathetic  correspondence 
with  Charles  I.  during  that  monarch's 
troubles,  and  after  his  execution, 
offered  money  and  men  to  his  son  in 
view  of  a  restoration. 

Peter  the  Great  was  a  strange  sort 
of  ChrLttian,  and  he  had,  in  some 
respects,  Mahometan  tastes.  But  he 
considered  himself  a  Christian  ;  he  had 
a  Christian-European  ideal  in  the 
matter  of  government  ;  and  precisely 
:  a  Christian  he  brought 


himself  into  contact  with  the  Christian 
civilization  of  the  west.  This,  to  the 
misfortuoe  of  his  subjects,  he  obviously 
would  not  have  done  had  he  been  a 
Mahometan  Tartar  or  Turk.  Since 
Peter's  time  Russia  has  gradually  been 
getting  more  and  more  European,  and 
the  Europeanized  class  has  gradually 
been  getting  larger  and  larger.  Not 
only  has  there  been  a  constant  current 
of  educated  immigrants  (as  of  teachers 
and  skilled  artizans)  from  the  west 
towards  Russia ;  but  the  educatod 
class  in  Russia  has  increased  by  its 
own  natural  force  of  expansion.  The 
influence  of  the  German  nobility  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  conquered  by 
Peter  must  not  be  forgotten.  These 
descendants  of  the  sword-bearing 
knights  (■' gladiferi  ")  cannot  well  be 
dismissed  as  barbarians.  Nearly  all 
the  great  military,  governmental,  and 
foreign  diplomatic  posts  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  and  though  not  genei'ally  liked 
in  Bussia,  the  German  newspapers  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  most  have  exercised 
a  good  effect  on  high  Russian  society. 
They  in  any  case  swelled  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  numbers  of  the  Russian 
educated  class,  which  some  years  lat«r 
was  further  increased  by  a  good  many 
Poles,  from  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia, 
who  after  the  successive  partitions  of 
the  Polish  state,  took  service  in 
Russia. 

Since  Peter's  time,  and  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  Catherine  11,,  and 
of  Alexander  I.,  Russia  I'eceived  a 
number  of  eminent  men  from  Europe 
without,  untU  quite  lately,  giving  one 
in  return.  A  Turcophil,  however, 
would  show  himself  a  very  ignorant 
Turcophil  if,  in  the  present  day,  he 
declared  himself  unable  to  name  any 
Russian  poets,  prose  writers,  painters, 
composers,  or  executive  musicians  who 
had  achieved  a  European  repntatioji. 
The  Germans,  who  translate  every- 
thing, translated  long  ago  the  poems 
of  Pushkin  and  LermontoS,  and  the 
fables  of  KrilofE.  The  tales  of  Gogol 
have  been  translated  into  French  hy 
Louis  Viardot,  and  his  principal 
the  late  Prosper  Merime©. 
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Mr.  Toargnfnieff  seems 
translate  his  own  admirable  hotbIs 
into  French.  The  mHsic  of  Glinkft 
and  other  ^Russian  composers  haa  found 
its  way  to  our  concert  rooms,  and  this 
master' s  best  known  opera  ia  about  to  be 
produced,  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris. 
All  this  is  no  doubt  as  tinkling  brass 
compared  to  the  sounder  and  more 
Bolid  civilization  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  But  only  such  names 
have  been  cited  as  are  already  familiar 
to  large  numbers  of  Engliahmen  ;  and 
these  are  cited  simply  as  indications. 
Piano  forte -playing  is  not  civilization  ; 
yet  any  one  hearing  Rubinstein  play 
would  rightly  infer  that  he  must  have 
been  born  and  educated  in  a  civilized 
land. 

Because  Tourgu^niefE  writes  admir- 
able novels,  because  Verestehagin's 
drawings  are  full  of  character,  because 
Glinka's  opera  is  about  to  be  given  at 
the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  and  because 
Bubinstein  is  a  nuiguifiaent  pianist,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  Russians 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  advance  their 
frontier,  for  strategic  purpoeeSj  as  far 
as  the  Bfllkana.  But  it  does  follow 
that  they  are  to  be  regai-ded  as  having 
given  some  prooftt,  accepted  throughout 
Europe,  of  European  culture.  They 
have  not,  perhaps,  made  very  import- 
tvat  contributions  to  the  literatui'e  and 
art  of  the  civilized  world,  but  they 
have  contribnted  something.  Thoy 
have  not  been  borrowers  alone.  Never- 
theless their  most  important  literary 
function  has  hitherto  been  to  spread 
throughout  Russia  a  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  This  they  have  done  chieBy 
through  the  medium  of  magazines  and 
reviews,  of  which  a  greater  number" 
are  published  in  Russia  than  in  any 
other  country  except  England.  "  Our 
reviews,"  wrote  Alexander  Hei-zen, 
a  great  many  yeai-s  ago,  "  penetrate  to 
the  borders  of  China,  and  enable  the 
inhabitants  of  Simbirsk  and  Tobolsk 
to  read  the  novels  of  Dickens  and 
Gooi^ge  Sand  a  few  weeks  after  their 
publication  in  London  and  Paris."  This 
WB8  written  in  the  dajs  of  the  Emperor 


Nicholas,  when    there   was  far   less 
literary  activity  in  Russia  than  there 

The  first  time  I  visited  Russia,  just 
twenty-one  yeai-s  ago,  I  was  much 
strack  by  the  great  development  of 
its  periodical  press,  and  still  more  by 
the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  numerous 
books  on  Russia  which  I  had  read  was 
its  existence  so  much  aiS  mentioned. 
"Under  the  iron  despotism  of  Nicholas  no 
such  thing  as  political  journalism  could 
exist.  The  Moscoui  Gazette,  belonging 
to  the  "University  of  Moscow,  and  the 
St.  Pettrgharg  Gazeltf,  the  property  of 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg — 
now  journals  of  real  importance — were 
at  that  time  petty  sheets,  containing 
little  beyond  official  announcements, 
government  advertisements,  R.nd  scraps 
translated  from  foreign  newspapers,  Mr. 
Katkoft,  who  seven  years  afterwards 
was  to  become  more  popular  and  mare 
powerful  than  any  journalist  has  ever 
been  in  a  free  country,  was  still  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Moscow  University.  The 
journals  whose  names  our  editors  have 
at  last  lenmed  to  print  in  Russian — the 
Golos,  the  Novoe  Vremia,  and  a  dozen 
others — had  not  yet  come  into  being. 
The  monthly  and  half-monthly  reviews, 
however,  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  Mr.  Katkoff,  aided  by  his 
eminent  friend  and  fellow-professor, 
the  late  Mr.  LeontefE,^  had  just  started 
a  new  one,  the  Russian  Messenger,  which 
shared  with  the  long-established  Con- 
temporary  the  honour  of  introducing 
into  Russian  periodical  literature  inde- 
pendent— if  at  first  somewhat  indirect 
— criticism  of  Russian  internal  affairs. 

It  was  felt  by  all  intelligent  persons 
that  serfdom  must  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  administration  of  justice 
must  be  reformed.  The  editor  of  the 
Evssian.  Mensenger  wished,  moreover, 
to  see  some  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment introduced  ;  of  which  desire  signs 
might  be  seen  in  constant  references 
to  proceedings  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, articles  on  the  English  Constitu- 

'  An  interesting  memoir  of  this  geatleman 
appeared  in  one  of  the  first  niunbera  of  the 
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tion,  and  so  on.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  iiiedilling,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  with  Eaatern  u&ii-a ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  Poland  had  lost  all  aspira- 
tioD,  or  at  least  all  poaitlve  hope,  for  a 
separate  political  existence.  Thus  the 
Euasians  could  give  themselves  up  to 
a  consideration  of  their  own  necesaitiea 
and  wants ;  and  the  relaxed  condition 
of  the  censorship  allowed  it  to  be  seen 
that  writers  might  now  approach  with 
comparative  freedom  subjects  oS  which 
they  would  quickly  have  been  warned 
in  the  Emperor  Nicholaa's  time. 

Side  by  side  with  translations  from 
Groto's  i/istory  of  Greece  and  Motley's 
RUe  of  the  Nethtrlanils  were  appearing 
at  that  time  in  the  half-dozen  large 
reviews,  published  for  the  most  part 
once  afortoight,  numerous  translations 
from  contemporary  English  novelists, 
such  as  Biokens,  Thackeray,  and  Mrs. 
Gaakell.  This  was  surprising  to  a 
stranger  as  proving  the  existence  of 
a  very  much  larger  reading  public  than 
was  generally  supposed  to  exist  in 
Russia,  and  of  a  reading  public  pos- 
sessing good  taste  and  capable  of 
interesting  itself  in  serious  studies. 

The  contents,  however,  of  these 
reviews  possessed  significance  of 
another  kmd,  Tourguunieff,  Gregoro- 
vitch  and  other  native  writers  were 
contributing  tales,  nearly  all  of  which 
turned  on  the  miseries  of  faithful,  all- 
suffering  serfs  cursed  like  the  Anton 
Garemyta  of  Gregorovitch  and  the 
Moumounia  of  TourgnenieS,  with  cmel 
masters.  Mr.  Aksakofi',  a  member  of 
the  well-known  Slavophil  family,oneof 
whom  is  now  president  of  the  notorious 
Moscow  "Slavonic  Committee,"  was 
publishing  in  Ifationai  Annals  sketches 
of  country  life,  and  of  the  relations 
between  proprietors  and  peasants, 
under  the  title  of  Family  C'kronida. 

At  least  as  remarkable  as  the  studies 
in  narrative  form  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  were  some  satirical 
pictures  of  provincial  society  by  a 
writer  calling  himself  Schtchedrin,  in 
which  the  corrnption  of  the  vai-ious 
classes  of  officials  was  unspai-ingly  and 
most  amusingly  exposed.     Law  at  that 


time  in  Bussia,  instead  of  being  s  pro- 
tection, was  at  once  a  terror  and  a 
trap.  Persona  who  had  been  robbed 
preferred  in  many  cases  to  keep  the 
matter  a  secret.  But  if  they  took 
proceedings  the  police  made  them  pay 
heavily,  even  though  they  proved  their 
case ;  while  if  they  failed  to  prove  it 
the  thief  also  made  them  pay.  When 
a  servant  robbed  his  master — supposing 
the  master  not  to  be  at  the  same  time 
the  owner — the  best  thing  to  do  with 
him  was  to  get  him  quietly  out  of  the 
house,  witJiout  malting  any  charge 
against  him,  for  to  call  a  man  a  thief 
was  a  very  serious  affair,  of  which 
the  police,  instmcted  by  the  robber, 
would  assuredly  take  notice.  Whether 
as  accuser  or  as  accused,  it  was 
better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  police,  for  under  one  pretest 
or  another  they  could  compel  the 
attendance  time  after  time  of  those 
who  had  once  had  the  misfortune  to 
come  into  relations  with  them,  until  it 
at  last  became  necessary,  at  all  cost, 
to  terminate  the  connection.  Schtche- 
drin, to  make  his  readers  laugh, 
showed  how  an  ingenious  police-officer 
might  make  money  by  carrying  the 
body  of  a  dead  man  first  to  one  village, 
then  to  another,  and  by  letting  the 
inhabitants  understand  at  each  place 
that  unless  they  came  to  teims  they 
might  be  held  answerable  for  the  death. 
This  story  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabian  NigMs.  Another, 
by  the  same  author,  of  which  some 
of  the  details  are  modern  enough, 
though  the  whole  in  spirit  is  essentially 
Asiatic,  had  its  origin  in  the  law  of 
compulsory  vaccination.  The  func- 
tionaries entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  peasants  were  vacci- 
nated, summoned  them  to  a  room  in 
which  stood  the  surgeon,  armed  with 
an  enormous  sabre,  ready  to  perform 
the  aanguinaiy  and  possibly  fatal 
operation  on  all  who  would  not  pay  to 
be  let  off. 

Satire  of  a  slightly  farcical  kind  was 
still  the  only  weapon  with  which 
official  abuses  could  be  attacked.  The 
utter  inadequacy  of  this  Harlequin's 
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lath,  iliia  PimcL's  hulon,  had  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  Gogol's  admirable 
comedy,  at  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
|;hftd  shown  hitoself  bo  unreservedly 
^muMed  that  the  author  had  felt  culled 
^pon  to  explain  in  a  preface  that 
'f  behind  this  laughter  there  wei'e 
bitter  teai-a."  iSchtchedi'in'a  Provincial 
Sixtchen,  then,  were  remarkable  as 
containing  an  exposure,  at  once  m.ai:e 
md  more  complete  than  any 
lat  had  previously  appealed,  of  the 
toustrous  and  grotesque  malpractices 
t  tbe  judicial  and  ivdmintstmtive  au- 
iihoritieH.  Bo  great  were  these  that  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  they  could  be 
put  an  end  to  by  reforms  in  institutions 
alone.  lieforms,  however,  of  the  most 
sweeping  character,  after  being  care- 
fully prepared,  were  seven  yeaiB  after- 
wards introduced  ;  and  the  publioatioQ 
1:  Schtchedrina  I'roviiKiat  ^/cetcUes 
&y  be  said  to  have  marked  the  date  at 
hich  the  impoaaibility  of  maintaining 
leold  syatemof  lawand  ptilicehstd  come 
I  be  so  fully  recognised  that  writers 
ijoyed  full  liberty  to  expose  its  ini- 
lity-  Even  then  it  had  been  decided 
I  principle,  that  the  eonrta  should  be 
open  to  the  public,  that  oral  inste&d  of 
documentary  evidence  should  be  taken, 
that  caaes  should  be  tried  by  jury,  that 
barristers  should  be  admitted  to  plead, 
and  that  newspapers  should  be  allowed 
to  publish  reports  of  proceedings. 
The  reform,  or  rather  the  reconstitu- 
of  the  judicial  system  and  the 
icipation  of  the  serfs  are  the  two 
iaX  peaceful  measures  by  which  the 
RigD  of  Alexander  II.  will  be  remem- 
bered ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
introduction  of  local  self-government 
in    vUlage    communes,    districts,  and 

I  evinces,  and  in  a  few  of  the  largest 
ies.  Ii  was  thought  at  the  time 
ase  assemblies  were  formed  that  as 
nmunal  ossein  bl  ies  sent  members 
district  assemblies,  and  as  from 
itrict  assemblies  were  elected  the 
imbera  of  provinciul  assemblies,  so 
im  the  provincial  assemblies  deputies 
ght  Nome  day  be  called  to  sit  in  r. 
central  assembly  for  the  whole  empire. 
But  the  local  assemblies  seem  to  have 


been  devised  simply  to  meet  lu 
want,  and  to  enal ' 
country  and  in  country  towns  to 
get  streets  paved  and  lighted,  bridges 
built,  granaries  formed,  schools  estab- 
lished, and  so  on,  without  its  being 
necessary  at  every  step  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  officials  of  a  highly 
centralised  administration,  which  had 
its  head-quarters  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  possessed  no  available  funds. 
A  blow  was  struck  at  Schtchedrin's 
corrupt  and  cruel  functionaries  as  well 
through  the  local  assemblies  as  through 
the  new  judicial  institutions. 

The  Russians  for  a,  halt-dozen  years, 
from  1857  to  1803,  worked  at  their 
reforms  almost  without  a  check;  in- 
deed the  judicial  reforms  were  intro- 
duced after  the  check  had  been  already 
received.  From  the  Emperor's  acces- 
sion until  the  actual  outbreak  of  the 
long-threatened  Polish  insurrection  the 
zeal  for  improvement  went  on  con- 
stantly increasing ;  and  now,  looking 
back  twenty  years,  one  may  see  that 
the  three  important  refurms  most 
urgently  needed  were  all  indicated  in 
the  periodical  publications  that  were 
appearing  at  the  end  of  1856  and  the 
beginning  of  1857. 

England  during  this  period  was 
popular  enough  in  Hussia,  Mr. 
Katkoll',  who  possesses  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of.  English  aflairs  and  of 
tbe  nature  and  operation  of  English 
institutions,  wrote  so  m.uch  about 
England  and  the  English  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  part  played  in  polities 
by  the  English  aristacracy,  that  the 
satrical  journal  of  St.  Petersburg 
represented  him  wearing  a  Scotch  cap, 
and  nicknamed  him  Lord  Katkoff. 

It  is  to  be  regi'etted  that  no  one 
who  now  wi'ites  about  Busaia  knew 
that  country  in  the  time  of  Nicholas. 
The  Eussians  ai'e  a  changeable  people, 
and  pass  quickly  from  one  mood  to 
another,  ilut  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  the  con' 
dition  of  Kussia  and  of  things  Russian 
can  scarcely  have  been  so  very  different 
from  what  it  was  at  tbe  very  end  of 
the  reign  of  Nicholas.      It  was  felt, 
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liowever,  when  Nicholas  died,  that  a 
hosTy  weight  had  been  removed,  and 
it  may  he  that  the  reaction  by  which 
the  withdrawal  of  such  on  oppressive 
force  woold  naturally  bo  followed 
showed  itself  at  ooce  in  people's  cob- 
versation.  The  tyranny  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  was  such  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  it ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  on  first  arriving 
in  Kussia  that  it  could  not  have  had 
such  a  deadening  effect  on  Russian 
society  as  waa  generally  attributed  to 
it  J  and  the  travellers  who  visited 
Bossia  in  the  days  if  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  must  certainly  have  been 
wrong  in  declaring,  as  most  of  them 
did,  that  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  intellectual  life  in  the  country.  The 
mass  of  tho  reading  public  must  have 
been  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  last  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  reign ; 
and  in  liS55,a3  in  1836, Russian  readers, 
l^ough  they  heard  not  a  word  about 
home  politics,  had  all  the  chief  pro- 
ductions of  European  literature  brought 
within  their  i-each  through  the  lai^ 
fortnightlyliterary  miscellanies  already 
spoken  of. 

There  waa  a  relaxation  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  censorship  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  the  present 
Emperor ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
already  at  the  beginning  of  1857 
Russian  writers  were  i^owed  to  ap- 
proach such  subjects  as  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry,  the  effect  in  practice 
of  the  existing  judicial  and  administra- 
tive systems,  and  so  on.  Some  minor 
bnt  far  from  unimportant  reforms 
were  at  once  introduced  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  The  price  of  foreign  pass- 
ports was  lowered  from  sometiiing 
like  forty  pounds  a  year  to  about 
thirty  shillings,  paid  once  for  all : 
and  the  restriction  which  limited  the 
number  of  students  at  each  university 
to  three  hundred  was  unconditionally 
removed. 

Soon  afterwards  steps  were  taken 
for    establishing    railway    connection 

'iween  Russia  and  Western  Europe. 

'9  last  measure  does  not  at  first 
Lt  eeem  to  be  one  of  those  which 


ft 


can  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
"reforms."  The  Emperor  Nicholas, 
however,  wished  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  the  West;  and  not 
to  construct  railways  to  the  Western 
frontiers  was  as  much  poi-t  of  his 
system  as  was  the  imposition  of  a 
6a»  of  three  hundred  roubles  annn- 
ally  on  Russians  travelling  abroad. 
It  was  evident  that  if  railways  were 
made  through  Russia  towards  Prussia 
and  Austria,  Russians  must  travel  by 
them  or  the  lines  would  never  pay  their 
expenses.  Accordingly  the  excessive 
tax  on  foreign  passports  could  not 
but  be  abolished  when  it  was  decided 
to  build  railways. 

The  Ehnperor  Nicholas's  truly 
despotic  regulation  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  students  to  be  admitted 
to  each  university,  besides  being 
hateful  in  itself,  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  presence  of  any  seHoos 
determination  to  reform  the  judicii^ 
and  administrative  systems.  But  four 
universities,  with  three  hundred  stu- 
dents at  each  university,  would,  ac- 
cording to  Nicholas,  supply  Russia 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  highly 
educated  men  to  keep  the  machine 
of  state  going  in  iti  old  grooves, 
and  that  was  all  he  cared  for. 

Nicholas,  from,  his  own  point  of 
view,  was  perfectly  right.  He  wished 
things  to  remain  quiet  in  Knsda ; 
and  though  opportunities  for  travel- 
IjtijT  abroEid  and  for  obtaining  superior 
instruction  at  home  must  have  bene- 
fited the  country,  they  have  also 
proved  causes  of  disturbance.  If 
there  had  been  no  railways  to 
Russia,  Mr.  Herzen's  revolutaonaxy 
journal,  the  Mdl,  would  not  have  been 
introduced  so  lai^ly  as  it  in  fact 
was  between  the  years  1^60  and  1863. 
Nor  would  so  many  Russians  and 
Russian  Poles  have  visited  Mr.  Herzeii 
in  London,  where  on  cei'tain  days  his 
rooms  used  to  be  crowded  with  visitors 
of  all  kinds  from  his  Dative  land. 

Finally,  if  the  number  of  students 
at  the  universities  had  been  kept 
limited,  the  annual  crop  of — possibly 
not  dangerous,  bnt  certainly  trouble- 
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aiderably  ainaller  than  it  now  seema  to 
be.  The  opinioB  of  Gtndente  may  not  be 
very  important.  Still  leas  to  be  feared 
is  their  action.  They  have  no  hold  on 
the  peasanti'y.  They  cannot  possibly 
ve  the  army  ;  and  if  the  peasantry 
1  the  army  are  Boimd,  what  force 
there  in  Hussia  to  biing  against 
ihe  government  1  Still  dlsaiiection  is 
a  thing  to  be  gnai-ded  against  in  a 
slate  ;  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
determined  to  have  as  little  of  it  as 
possible.  It  was  not  only  or  chietly 
by  his  ideas  that  the  university 
student  was  thought  likely  to  prove 
dangerou-s.  The  fact  had  also  to  be 
considered  that  if  the  universities 
tnmed  oat  a  very  large  number  of 
students,  many  would  experience  great 
^^^difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  career. 

^^^H»  TheTeforms  then  of  the  present  reign 
^^^^■rere  a  written  and  an  unwritten  re- 
^^^Hfcrm  ; — 1.  Permission  to  go  abroad  for 
^^^Hrery  one  who  chose  to  pay  ten  roubles; 
^^^HL  Keloxation  of  the  censorship. 
^^^^F  New  joui'nals  were  rapidly  started 
vhenit  was  perceived  that  aSairs  of  the 
day,  including  home  affairs,  might  be 
discussed  with  comparative  freedom  ; 
and  numbers  of  bisoks  on  subjects 
previously  forbidden  wore  introduced 
and  ti-anslated,  when  it  was  found 
that  such  translations  could  be  oU'ered 
for  sale.  Mill  On  Liberlj/  would  have 
been  a  popular  book  at  this  period, 
if  only  on  account  of  its  title.  The 
word  "  liberty "  was  fascinating  in 
itself.  The  thing  also  was  prized; 
and  the  first  Ku^ian  translation  of 
Mr.  Mills  book  was  followed  by  a, 
second,  with  notes,  which  occupied 
mora  space  than  the  text,  and  were 
intended  to  show  that  the  author's 
ideas  in  reference  to  liberty  wore 
narrow.  Several  works  on  repiBsenta- 
tive  government  were  translated,  and 
a  Kniisian  author  produced  an  account 
of  the  constitutions  and  charters  of 
the  various  countries  in  Eiu'ope  which 
possessed  free  institutions. 

One  of    the    door-keepers    of    the 


House  of  Commons  told  me  a.  f«r  ' 
years  afterwards  that  it  wfts  astonish- 
ing how  many  Hussions  had  of  late 
looked  in  at  the  debates,  and  asked 
if  I  could  explain  this  to  h'"i  un- 
accountable phenomenon.  The  ex- 
planation was  simple  enough.  The 
number  of  Russians  visiting  foreign 
countries  had  greatly  increased;  and  of 
these  a  cei'tain  proportion  had  learned 
to  take  interest  in  our  parliamentary 
proceedings. 

Since  RuEsia  has  been  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Turkey,  it  ia  often  said 
• — what  was  never  said  before — that 
the  important  reforms  introduced 
in  Cussia  during  the  present  reign 
have  been  ineii'ective.  They  have 
not,  pei-hapg,  given  such  beneficial 
results  as  were  expected  from  them. 
What  reforms  ever  didi  But  they 
have  done  good.  Even  if  they  had 
proved  failures,  they  would  have 
been  honourable  failures ;  for  it  was 
most  desirable  that  the  peasants 
should  be  emancipated,  that  the  judi- 
cial system  should  be  reconstituted 
after  the  model  of  West-European 
systems,  and  that,  throughout  the 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  districts 
and  towns  should  be  enabled  to  at- 
tend to  local  affairs  and  levy  taxes 
for  local  improvements  without  being 
obliged  on  every  occasion  to  address 
requests  through  various  channels  to  a 
central  administration,  Russians  are 
still  liable  to  be  arrested  and  exiled 
in  virtue  of  an  administrative  order 
alone ;  and  in  a  political  case  now 
being  tried  in  St.  Petersburg,  though 
the  principle  of  publicity  is  admitted  in 
connection  with  it,  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject is  none  the  less  evaded  by  so  filling 
the  court  with  prisoners,  to  the  num- 
ber of  neui'ly  two  hundred,  and  their 
counsel,  that  there  is  no  room  for  re- 
porters  nor  for  outsiders  of  any  kind. 
To  reform  institutions  is  not  to  trans- 
form men,  and  the  Russians  of  to-day 
are  doubtless  in  many  respects  very 
like  the  Russians  of  twelve  or  twenty 
years  since. 

It  was  considered  the  proper  thing 
from  about  1860  to  1863  for  Russians 
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of  advanced  liberal  tendeocies,   wlio     genuine  number   of   the  Kolokof,  ^ 


visited  the  West  of  Europe,  to 
tinue  their  journey  aa  far  as  London, 
if  only  for  the  pnrpose  of  calling  on 
Mr.  Herzen.  Those  Russians  who 
thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  show 
themselves  at  the  house  of  tbb  de- 
clared   enemy   of    Russian    autocracy 


forwarded  to  the  Emperor  in 

velope;  so  that  he  learned  a' 

time  not  only  that  certain  i 

had  been  committed,  but  also  that  the 

authors  of  these  misdeeds  had  thought 

it  necessary  to  practise   upon  him  a 

gross  deception,  in  order  to  keep  from 


(where  spies  easily  penetrated)  made     his   knowledge    the    accusation  made 

a  {Mint  all  the  same  of  bringing  home     against  them. 

copies  of   his  journal.     -It  was    the 

fashion  in  Russia  among  people  of  a 

certain    position     to     see     the     Bell 

i^Kol'thil)  apart   from  all    question  of 

sharing  its  views.     Those  who  suffered 

from  its  attacks,  equally  with  those 

who  sympathised  with  them,  wished  to      ever,  before  some  few  of  the  visitors 


1862,  a  list  of 
Russians,  who  had  called  on  ACr. 
Herzen  in  London,  and  who  were  to 
be  ai-rested  on  their  return  to  Russia, 
was  sent  to  the  Kolokol  office,  and  duly 
published  in  the  journal ;    not,  how- 


I  what  revelations, 
and  what  diatribes  each  next  weekly 
number  would  contain ;.  and  stories, 
more  or  less  fantastic,  were  told  of 
the  ingenious  devices  by  which  it  was 
introduced.  Some  said  it  was  passed 
through  the  custom-house  in  sardine 
boxes,  others  in  bales  of  cottou.  The 
entry  into  Russia  must  certainly  have 
been  facilitated  by  custom-house  offi- 
cers, who  perhaps  were  bribed,  per- 
haps shared  Mr.  Herzen's  political 
opinions.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ktlo- 
h>l  received  contributions,  and  possi- 
bly, therefore,  its  circulation  may  have 
been  helped  by  members  of  the  admi- 
nistration, who  either  wei-e  anxious  to 
see  certain  official  abuses  corrected,  or 
-who  merely  took  pleasure  in  seeing 
their  superiors  ridiculed  and  blamed. 

Mr,  Herzen's  genial  tone  pre- 
vented his  journal  from  being  classed 
with  works  directed  not  only  ogainst 
the  evils  of  the  Russian  political 
system  and  the  corruption  of  Russian 
functionaries,  but  against  Russia  gene- 
rally. It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  read  the  Eolokol  regularly  ; 
and  a  tale,  very  characteristic  of  this 
period,  was  told  of  a  special  Koiokol 


had  been  already  seized. 

In  the  year  1859  Mr.  Herzen  was 
calling  out  in  every  number  of  liis 
jouinal  both  for  reforms  which  even 
now  are  not  in  action,  and  for  others 
which  a  few  years  afterwards  were  ac- 
tually introduced.  Emancipation  of  the 
peasantry,  abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, trial  by  jury,  were  three  of 
the  points  contained  in  Mr.  Herzen's 
charter ;  which  also  contained  liberty 
of  the  press,  guarantees  against  arbi- 
trary arrest,  and  the  formation  of  a  ro- 
presentative  assembly.  It  would  bo 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  KoloM 
did  much  towards  bringing  about  or 
even  hastening  serf  emancipation,  of 
which  the  reform  of  the  judicial  system 
was  the  natural  accompaniment ;  and 
it  might  be  difGcult  to  say  what  the 
positive  result  of  it's  influence  really 
was.  "  Vivot  voeo  "  was  its  motlo,  and 
it  certainly  had  an  awakenbg  effect. 
It  showed  itself  a  lively  censor  of 
the  administration,  and  must  have 
weakened  in  many  minds  the  respecb 
for  state  authorities.  It  encouraged 
the  Poles  to  rise,  under  the  delusion 
that  Poles  fighting  for  national  liberty 
would  be  assisted  by  Russians  aspiring 


printed,  thi-ongh  the  aid  of  interested     to  political  liberty ;  and  it  may  fairly 


^Ju 


persona  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  his 
Majesty's  own  particular  reading, 
from  which  an  article  exposing  these 

irsons'  misconduct  had  been  omitted. 

lut,  as  the  story  runs,  the  attack  on 
i^he    dishonest    officials,    cut    from   a 


be  regarded  as  the  natural  progenitor 
of  a  number  of  revolutionary  p.ipers 
and  broftdsidea  which  were  circulated 
and  stuck  on  the  St.  Petersburg  walls 
in  1861  and  in  1862,  and  which  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  the  St.  Petere- 
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But 
lant 


press  of  that  period.  Mr.  Herzen 
ji  admirable  polemical  writer,  and 
id  of  language,  no  less  than 
tlie  cbaraoter  of  his  Sue  sonorous  voice, 
showed  tLat  under  favom-able  ciioum- 
etances  he  might  ha  ve  been  agreatora  tor. 
But,  an  exile  in  England,  be  could 
,tuFally  take  no  part  in  elaborating 
important  reforma  that  were  being 
ipared  in  Kussia ;  and  the  part  be 
)]a;ed  in  connection  with  his  native 
[and  was^for  evil  and  for  good — that 
of  an  awakener  and  a  distmber, 

Mr.  Herzen,  though  by  far  the 
most  powei-ful  of  the  various  writers 
who  contributed  to  the  Kolokol,  had 
other  assistants  in  Ogarefi  the  poet, 
his  coadjutor  from  the  beginning,  and 
Dakouninthe  revolutionist,  who  worked 
for  the  Koloiol  from  his  arrival  in 
London  after  bis  escape  from  Siberia, 
early  in  1863,  tmtil  the  outbreak  of 
the  Polish  insurrection  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  western  diplomatic  league 
against  Bussia,  when  the  Eoliikol 
*  lund  itself   all  at   once   reduced   to 


Fi-om  the  accession  of  Alexander  II, 
mtil  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1833 
considerable  number  of  Kussian 
liters  published  abroad  works  more 
_T  lees  i-evolutionary  on  the  subject  of 
KuBsia.  The  most  harmless  of  them, 
and,  as  many  Englishmen  will  think, 
the  most  rational,  was  the  late  Bai'on 
Firck,  better  known  by  his  nom  de 
pluTne  of  Schedo-rerrotti,  He  was 
not  an  exile,  and- — perhaps  for  that 
reason — -was  regarded  by  the  exiles 
inth  a  certain  suspicion.  Moreover, 
he  was  the  "  financial  secretai-y"  of  the 
Sussian  Legation  at  Brussels;  which 
joBtified  those  who  thought  bia  views 

tfcoo  modest  in  saying  that  be  was  "  in 
Bie  pay"  of  the  government.  He 
Itoposed  to  pacify  Poland — or  at  least 
B  render  it  what  he  considered  justice 
p-by  giving  a  constitution  to  the 
pingdom  of  Poland,  Lithuania  being 
ngarded  as  port  of  Hussia,  which, 
Hso,  was  to  have  its  constitution. 
'  The  late  Prince  Dolgoroukofi,  author 
of  a  multitude  of  books  on  Russian 
eiSaira,     desii-ed     nothing     more     for 


Bussia  than  constitutional  government 
of  an  aristocratic  pattern.  During  the 
reign  of  l^icholas,  being  at  the  time  a 
member  of  the  Eussian  Embassy  at 
Paris,  he  had  offended  his  sovereign 
by  some  publication,  and  bad  there- 
fore been  ordered  to  return.  With  a 
gaiety  which  seldom  deserted  him  he 
offered  to  send  bis  photograph,  but 
declined  to  go  back  himself ;  and  at 
the  same  time  begged  the  Emperor  to 
remember  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
DolgoixJukoils  were  Tsars  of  Moscow 
when  the  forefathers  of  the  reigning 
house  were  not  even  dukes  of  Holstein- 
Gottorf,  It  was  a  sort  of  tradition  in 
the  Dolgoi-oukoff  family  to  demand 
constitutions ;  and  partly  perhaps  for 
that  ifason,  but  also  for  more  valid 
ones,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
numerous  and  often  very  interesting 
works,  the  prince  in  question  called 
upon  Alexander  II.  to  form  a  pai'lia- 
ment.  Prince  Dolgoroukofi  read  Her* 
zeu's  books,  admii'ed  his  talent,  and 
was  on  good  term^  with  him,  but 
without  sharing  his  views.  Herzen, 
however,  bad  followers  who  went  far 
beyond  tbeii"  leader;  and  these  ad- 
vanced members  of  an  extreme  party 
had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  Prince  Dol- 
goroukofi', who,  on  his  side,  had  no 
opinion  at  all  of  them, 

Herzen,  though  he  could  not  well 
have  gone  back  to  Kuasia,  bad  not 
been  forced  to  leave  the  country,  but 
had  quitted  it  (towards  the  end  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas's  reign)  becauaa 
he  found  it  impossible  to  pursue  there 
his  vocation  as  a  writer.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  property,  which,  by  an 
ingenious  device,  and  through  the 
agency  of  Rothschild,  he  contrived  to 
save  from  confiscation; '  and  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  direction  of  the  Kolokol, 
the  poet  Ogai-efE,  had  possessed  con- 
siderable property  in  land,  which  h» 
had  voluntarily  abandoned  to  bia 
peasants — not,  as  I  was  assured  by 
one  of  his  neighbours,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  peasants.  However  that 
may  have  been,  Ogareff,  like  Herzen, 
'  Site  L'Smpcrcw  Holhsehild  ct  U  BnTqiiicr 
NkhQlas.     Par  A.  Herzon. 
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was  n  thorongh  eatlinsiast ;  or  rather 
^^hile  Hei'zen  was  an  enthusiaat,  Ogo- 
reff  was  a  fanatic. 

Dakounin  went  further  even  than 
Ogareff,  Ogareff,  for  instance,  held 
that  land  belonged  by  right  to  those 
who  cnltivated  it,  but  was  willLog, 
in  view  of  serions  difBcnlties,  to  see  a 
compromise  effected  by  which  a  portion 
of  eveiy  estate  should  belong  to  the  so- 
called  proprietor.  So,  at  least,  Ogareff 
set  forth  in  a  little  book  on  Kussia, 
dedicated  to  an  English  friend.  Dakou- 
nin,  however,  was  not  a  man  of  com- 
promiaes.  He  belonged  by  his  family 
to  a  clasa  of  landed  proprietors.  Bnt 
he  appeared  as  a  revolutionary  leader 
in  18i8  ;  and  in  1849,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  varions  revolutionary 
movements  in  Germany,  was  made 
prisoner  and  delivered  over  to  the 
Russian  Government,  which  sent  him 
to  Siberia.  After  remaining  eleven 
years  in  Sibei'ia,  where  one  of  his 
const  ns  was  governor- general,  he 
profited  by  the  liberty  of  locomotion 
which  his  good  conduct  and  bis 
apparent  resignation  had  gained  for 
lum,  to  reach  the  coast  and  get  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  which  took 
bjm  to  Japan,  where  ho  was  enabled 
by  the  French  embassy  in  Japan  to 
continue  his  voyage  to  New  York,  and 
ultimately  to  London. 

Dakounin  had  a  strong  objection  to 
everything,  England,  an  ai-istocratjc 
country,  displeased  Tiim  almost  as  much 
3&  Russia,  the  country  of  autocracy. 
In  England,   moreover,  the  peasants. 


being  without  land,  seemed  to  him 
worse  off  even  than  the  still  uneman- 
cipated  Russian  serfs.  He  aimed  not 
merely  at  destruction  but  at  general 
disintegration.  Countries  were  to  be 
broken  np  into  provinces,  provinces 
into  districts,  districts  into  conununes, 
while  every  commune  was  to  be  self- 
governing.  Among  other  advantages, 
this  system,  as  he  once  explained  to  me, 
would  do  away  with  patriotism,  and 
with  wars  for  national  aggrandisement 
and  the  justification  of  national  vanity. 
A  critic  of  Mr.  Dakounin's  scheme 
pointed  out  that  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  the  proems  of  disint^ra- 
tton  should  cease  at  the  commune.  The 
self-governing  commune,  he  suggested, 
might  be  divided  into  self  governing 
groups,  and  the  self-governing  groups 
into  self-governing  individuals.  Of 
course  every  one,  according  to  Dakon- 
nin's  system,  was  to  have  land ;  and 
all  dignities,  all  offices,  were  to  be 
abolished. 

A  German  reformer,  to  whom  it  was 
objected  that  the  reforms  he  was  ad- 
vocating could  lead  to  nothing  bat 
anarchy,  replied  that  "  a  genial 
anarchy"  was  not  a  thing  to  be  de- 
spised. The  anarchy,  however,  which. 
Dakounin  wished  to  bring  abont 
would  have  had  nothing  genial  in  it. 
The  political  sect  of  which  he  was  a 
leading  member  believe  neither  in 
God  nor  in  heaven,  but  only  in  the 
earth,  of  which  every  individual  < 
to  have  hia  own  little  piece. 


H,  SOTHERLAND  EdwAI 


To  he  eontiitiifd. 


HELIOGOLAND. 


xe  few  places  in  Europe  where 

puie  ti-aveller  may  feel  so  secure  from 
the  companionahip  of  the  ordinary 
British  tourist  as  in  Heliogoland. 
And  yet  it  is  a  British  possession, 
and  has  been  one  ever  since  1814.  Up 
to  that  date  the  steep  rock  in  the  North 
Sea,  whose  name  is  sometimes  spelt 
Helgoland,  or  Heilgetand,  but  which 
we  call  Heliogoland,  had  remained  in 
uncoveted  and  nudesired  possession 
of  the  Danes.  Early  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  however,  when 
strange  acts  of  appropriation  were  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  panic, 
and  justified  by  the  rough-and-ready 
laws  of  self-defence,  we  seized  upon 
this  little  group  of  islands  lying  in 
the  German  Ocean,  right  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Elbe  and 
Weaer.  It  consists  of  Heliogoland, 
Sandy  Island,  and  sevei-al  reefs  and 
rocks,  of  which  only  two  have  been 
given  the  distinctive  names  of  the 
Monk  and  the  Steen.  Heliogoland 
itself  is  barely  a,  mile  long,  and  its 
aveit^  breadth  is  only  the  third  of 
a  mile.  Even  these  moderate  dimen- 
sions are  said  to  be  subjected  to  a 
steady  reduction  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  group 
of  islets,  which  bear  distinct  traces  of 
change  in  their  physical  geography, 
once  formed  a  single  island— latge 
compared  to  the  size  of  any  of  its 
existing  fragments. 

A  bit  of  old  Fi'isian  doggerel  de- 
scribes vividly  enough  the  impression 
of  the  traveller  who  first  sees  Helio- 
goland in  its  summer  dress  : — 
"  Eoftd  es  det  Lann, 


Grfln  efi  de  Kaut, 
Witt  GS  [le  Sudd  ; 
de  woaper  vant,  HeUisjeland." 
Red  is  tbe  Und, 
Green  is  the  gross. 
White  is  the  sand  ;  ^ 
leae  are  the  cobure  of  lleliogolaud." 


And  very  bright  and  pretty  these 
colours  looked  to  our  eyes,  when  we 
dropped  the  Sunbeam'a  anchor  in  the 
harbour  last  August,  after  a  swift  and 
safe  run  across — -under  sail — from 
Margate  in  forty- eight  hours.  The 
ordinary  route  is  by  way  of  Hamburg, 
and  from  thence  by  steamers  making 
an  eight  hours'  voyage  thi'ee  times  a 
week.  Only  a  couple  of  these  hours, 
however,  are  spent  at  sea,  the  other 
five  being  occupied  by  a  alow  progress 
down  the  Elbe.  Heliogoland  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man families,  who  flock  here  during 
the  summer  months  to  enjoy  the  deli- 
cious sea-bathing,  and  the  inexpensive, 
pleasant,  eans-fagon  out-of-door  life. 

Indeed,  the  coup  d'ceil  which  £rat 
presented  itseU  reminded  ma  of 
nothing  so  much  as  one  of  the  scenes 
from  the  opera  of  the  Flying  D-aldiman. 
There  was  tbe  same  bright  sea,  the 
dork  cliffs,  and  the  sandy  shore.  The 
same  sort  of  long  wooden  pier  strag- 
gled out  into  the  blue  water,  and  was 
crowded  with  groups  of  sturdy,  fair. 
North  -  Sea  fishermen.  They  were 
idling  about,  too,  in  true  theatrical 
fashion,  dressed  in  loose  trousers, 
light-blue  striped  sailor- shirts,  and 
blue  or  red  woollen  caps.  Nor  did  the 
women  look  less  picturesque  in  their 
bright  scarlet  or  yellow-bordered  pet- 
ticoats, light  over-di-eases,  and  black 
or  chintz  sun-bonnets. 

Small  as  is  the  principal  island,  it 
yet  boasts  of  two  towns — one  on  the 
high  land,  and  one  on  the  low  land. 
There  is  as  much  as  170  feet  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  "lands,"  and 
the  visitor  must  climb  203  steps,  if 
he  would  reach  the  upper  town  from 
the  sea-shore.  On  this  "  Ober-land  " 
stands  the  Government  House,  the 
Church,  the  batteries  and  their  mag&- 
zine,  and,  higher  than  all,  the  b[' 
lighthouse,  the  lantern  of  which  is  |j 


V  mag&-       I 
liiflj^^^H 


SeHogoland. 


a-tftblo,  and  afcore  it  i; 
tittle  box  from  which  he 
Besides  this  ] 


feet  above  tie  sea-level.  This  light-  the  commui 
house  not  only  serves  va  a  warning  plat 
from  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  but  preaches. 
is  of  use  to  vessels  entering  the  £lbe  a  pew  of  his  own,  exactly  opposite 
or  the  Weser,  the  Eyder  or  the  Jade,  that  appropriated  to  the  Govemor'a 
Thei-e  are  about  350  hooees  on  this  use,  with  the  communion-table  be- 
high  gronnd,  and  eighty  on  the  lower  tween.  Both  these  pews  are  precisely 
portion    of     the     island,   called     the  like   opera-boaes,  and  have  windows 


"  Unter-land,"  holding  between  them 
a  couple  of  thousand  inhabitants. 
These  dwellings  are  so  neat  and  clean, 
that  their  wooden  walls  and  red  roofs 
help  to  produce  an  indescribably  contic 
efiect  of  the  whole  place  having  been 


to  open  and  shut.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  since  prayers  used  to  be  offered 
up  in  this  very  chnrch  for  wrecks ; 
and  it  was  an  established  custom,  if 
the  rumour  of  one  arrived  whilst 
being  performed,  for  the 


just  taken  out  of  a  box  of  children's     clergyman  to  shut  his  book,  seize  the 


toys,  and  neatly  arranged  in  squares 
and  rows.  But  the  combination  of 
English  comfort  with  Dutch  cleanli- 

I    neas    and  German   propriety  is  very 

KAgreeable  to  the  eye, 

ft      The  church  is  a  curious  building, 

r  ftnd  contains,  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing, several  models  of  ships  under  full 
sail,  presented,  ex  voto,  from  time  to 
tima  The  women  sit  by  themselves 
down  stairs,  in  pews  marked  with 
their  family  names ;    the   men  sit  in 

a  gallery  up  stairs,  round  which  has  the  trade  and  profession  of  each  male 
been  painted,  by  no  mean  artist,  a  inhabitant  of  Ueliogoland  had  been 
series  of  scenes  from  the  Old  and  that  of  a  wrecker,  with  a  very  little 
Mew  Testaments.  Some  years  ago  the  exercise  of  the  pil-it's  or  tisheiman's 
clergyman  wished  to  paint  these  pic-  more  gentle  ciaft  dui'ing  the  brief 
tures  out,  which  would  have  been  a  summer  months.  Indeed  it  has  taken 
great  pity  ;  for,  although  the  mode  of  the  strong  repressive  measures  insisted 
treating  the  subjects  has  not  been  on  and  strictly  carried  out  by  tie 
perhaps    strictly    ecclesiastical,    they     present  Governor,  to  at  all  subdue  this 


long  hatchet-like  pike  placed  in  readi- 
ness for  such  an  emergency,  and  lead 
his  fiock  to  their  boats.  But  the 
mission  was  scarcely  a  Christian  one, 
for  no  survivors  were  ever  permitted 
to  return  and  tell  the  tale  of  what 
sort  of  welcome  they  had  received  on 
these  inhospitable  rocks. 

We  must  remember,  however,  in 
mitigation  of  such  hard  and  cruel 
facts,  that  from  father  to  son  for 
many  and  many  a  bygone  genemtioD 


inborn  tendency  to  act  on  the  saying 
of  what  is  one  man's  extremity  being 
another  man's  opportunity.  The  great 
improvement  in  wrecking  morals  and 
manners  which  has  been  accomplished 
with  so  much  difficulty  is,  however, 
but  skin  deep,  and  will  even  no^ 
the    smallest  chance  of 


foi 
^^■«if 

i 


>  to  be  retained  as  relics  of 
ge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
J  hand  may  even  yet  be  found 
pto  copy  or  phot-ograph  these  quaint 
old  designs,  ere  time  or  progi'ess  deals 
still  more  hardly  with  them.  The 
font,  too,  is  especially  curious.  It  is 
lield  up  by  figui'es  so  ancient  that 
cotpwicenti  declare  they  must  be  the  escaping  detection.  Whilst  the  Jan- 
remaining  suppoi-ts  of  some  ancient  beam  lay  in  one  of  the  two  good 
altai-  to  a  heathen  deity.  When  a  harbours  of  these  islands,  she  was 
christening  takes  place  there  is  a  the  object  of  much  curiosity  and  in- 
preliminary  ceremony  of  filling  this  terest.  Amongst  her  numerous  visitom 
font,  and  it  is  pretty  to  see  fifty  or  were  some  ot  the  coast-guard.  They  had 
a  hundred  ciiildren  advancing  up  the  been  duly  shown  round  the  yacht,  and 
«isle  in  a  procession,  each  bearing  a  during  this  process  some  wag  inquired 
mug  of  water.  The  service  is  of  the  coxwain  of  their  gig  what  he 
latheran.     The  clergyman  reads  from     would  like  to  take  first  if  the  vosGel 


Ildiogoland. 


were  "sitting  on  the  rocks."  This 
is  a  euphemistic  equivalent  in  Helio- 
golivnd  for  a  vessel  being  cast  aiv-ay. 
A  half -regretful  gleam  came  into  hia 
bright  blue  eyes  as  the  man  answered, 
wistfully,  "I  hardly  know,  sir;  bat 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  copper  about." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  already 
observed  that  the  ventilators  and 
bright  brasswork  oE  our  little  ship 
attracted  special  notice  and  many  ex- 
pressions of  half-envious  admiration. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
we  had  other  more  peaceful  and 
leas  professional  visitors  from  among 
the  islanders  and  the  "  Bade-giiste," 
and  I  often  found  beautiful  bouquets 
of  flowers  and  graceful  messages  of 
thanks  awaiting  me  on  board  when 
we  returned  from  a  long  day  on  shore. 

The  present  Governor  of  Heliogo- 
land  has  indeed  made  enormous  re- 
forms in  the  syetem  of  legalised 
wreckage  which  he  fonnd  in  practice 
on  the  islands.  He  has  established  a 
volunteer  corps  of  native  coast-guards, 
superintended  by  eight  picked  coost- 
guardamen  from  England.  Now,  there- 
fore, when  a,  wreck  takes  place  on  the 
shore,  the  errand  of  those  battling 
with  the  beating  surf,  the  howling 
wind,  and  the  blinding  storms  of 
sleet  and  snow,  to  where  the  poor 
ship  lies  stranded  on  the  rocks,  is  one 
of  succour  and  not  of  heartless  villany. 
Formerly  the  very  same  men  would 
have  only  hastened  to  the  spot  with 
tbe^ir  pikes  and  hatchets,  to  cut  down 
the  bulkheads,  force  open  the  hatches, 
takei  out  the  cargo,  and  break  upthe  ship 
as  quickly  as  might  be  for  the  sake  of 
appropriating  her  timbers,  copper,  and 
ballast.  As  for  the  unhappy  o'ew,  their 
fate  would  probably  be  similar  tothat  of 
some  passengers  by  coach  to  "Frisco" 
in  its  eai'liest  days,  of  whom  Artemus 
Ward  makes  mention  as  being  the 
objects  of  the  driver's  special  atten- 
tion. This  worthy  used  to  make  his 
rounds,  kingbolt  in  hand,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  an  accident,  and  proceed 
act  on  his  avowed  principle   that 

lead  men  don't  sue  ;  they  ain't  on 
But  in  these  more  civilized  days, 


if  rescue  hts  come  too  late,  gentle 
hands  have  laid  the  unfortunate  mari- 
ners to  rest  in  this  bleak  spot,  and, 
tiirough  the  kindness  of  the  Governor's 
wife,  each  grave  in  the  pretty  cemetery 
in  Sandy  Island,  even  though  name- 
leas,  has  been  marked  by  a  small  black 
cross,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ship- 
wrecked vessel  and  the  date  of  its 
loss,  whenever  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  them.  The  rocket  apparatus 
has  been  used  on  many  occasions,  too, 
with  the  best  results. 

In  spite  however  of  the  utmost 
vigilance,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  old  trade  is  still  plied,  and  the 
Gtovernor  told  me  the  following  story 
himself  -.-^ 

He  was  one  day  lately  caught  in  a 
thick  fog  when  out  in  a  boat  shooting 
wild  sea-birds,  and  whilst  waiting  for 
the  mist  to  lift,  he  heard  a  sound  of 
hammering  in  the  direction  of  a  dis- 
tant reef.  His  practised  ears  soon  told 
him  what  it  meant,  and  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  raised  on  the  spot  by  the 
crew  of  bis  boat,  and  the  earnest 
eSorts  they  made  to  dissuade  him,  he 
persisted  in  steering  towards  where  ho 
knew  the  reef  lay.  Just  before  reach- 
ing it,  the  fog  lifted  slightly,  disclosing 
to  some  sentinel  wTeii;er  the  swiftly 
coming  boat.  In  a  moment  the  most 
absurd  stampede  took  place.  Out  of 
the  cabin  and  hold  of  the  unfortunate 
ship  the  distiu'hed  pillagers  swarmed 
like  bees,  hoping  to  reach  their  own 
boats  and  escape  unrecognised.  So 
rapid  were  their  movements,  that  only 
two  or  three  of  the  least  agile  were 
captured,  but  those  who  succeeded  in 
getting  away  left  behind  them  their 
large  ases  and  other  ship^hreoking 
implements,  on  most  of  which  their 
names  had  been  branded,  and  which 
thus  furnished  the  means  by  which  the 
owners  were  captured  and  punished. 
Since  this  adventure  the  wreckers  have 
had  to  acknowledge  that,  like  Othello, 
"their  occupation's  gone,"  and  they 
have  taken  evei-y  opportunity  of  en- 
listing themselves  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order. 

There  has  been  great  difficulty  too 


JTdiogoland. 


In  indncing  the  natives  to  use  the 
life-boata  brought  from  Ekigland.  On 
more  than  one  occ&sion  the  coast-gitard 
men  have  found  the  air-boxea  broken. 
and  the  linings  cut  by  the  natives, 
■whilst  they  have  themselves  been 
absent    on  a   life-saving     expedition, 

it  these  obstacles  lessen  every  day, 

ider  the  firm  yet  kindly  rale  of  the     gate,  where 
Governor,    who     takes     the      ■'-^-■• 

diest  persontJ  interest  in  every 
detail  of  his  administration. 

The  Waal  Channel  separates  the 
Downs  or  Sandy  Island  from  Heliogo- 
land,  and  both  islands  are  but  thinly 
covered  with  soil,  which  is  hardly  any- 
where more  than  four  feet  deep.  Still 
there  is  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
and  fair  crops  of  barley  and  oats  can 
be  raised  in  summer.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  islands  is  derived  from 
fish,  which  are  sent  to  London  v'nl 
Kimburg.  and  from  a  large  oyster-bed. 


ing,  and  formed  the  staple  subject  of 
conversation  during  many  weeks,  had 
to  be  postponed  over  and  over  again, 
and  we  never  beheld  it. 

The  system  of  bathing  at  Sandy 
Island  is  oi^ganised  to  perfection,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  help  contrasting 
it  with  the  sea-side  manners  of  Same- 
had  last  bathed.  The 
re  taken  across  to  Sandy 
Island  in  private  boats  or  in  omnibus- 
boats,  which  run  every  five  minutes, 
from  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  The  bather  pro- 
vides himself  with  a  ticket  before  start- 
ing, and  has  no  more  troable.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  bathe  on  different  sides 
of  the  island,  and  in  different  places, 
according  to  the  wind  and  tide.  We 
landed  in  our  own  boat,  and  I  was 
much  amosed  at  the  respectful  distance 
at  which  the  old  pilot,  who  was  carry- 
ing my  bathing  gown,  stopped.  In  his 
dread  of    approaching  too  closely  to 


For  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  also  been  the  forbidden  precincts,  he  made  the 
the  fiivoorite  sunmier  bathing-place  of  "  "~  '  * 
Austrians  and  Germans,  who  come  over 
in  great  numbers  between  June  and 
September,  The  life  led  by  these 
visitors  is  a  very  simple  and  informal 
one.  Nobody  seems  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  walk  np  and  down  at  certain 
hours,  or  to  do  any  particular  thing  at 
r^ular  and  stated  periods.  You  may 
even  if  you  like  dig  sand-holes  with 
the  children  whilst  you  list«n  to  lovely 
music  played  twice  a  day  by  a  band 
from  Carlsbad. 

To  enjoy  Heliogoland  you  must  be  a 
good  -walker,  for  there 
on  the  island,  and  evei  _ 
be  visited  on  foot.     There 
breezy  walk  across  the  highest  point 
of  the  island  to  the  north  end,  where 
a    cnrious    rock    stands    boldly    out, 
almost    separate  from  the  mainland. 
The  cliffs  are  full  of  caves  and  grottoes, 
which  are  illuminated  twice   a  year. 
A  reckless  expenditure  of  blue  lighte 
and    rockets    takes    place    on    these 
occasions,  producing,  I  am  assured,  a 
very  enchanting  and  magical    effect. 
We  "  ... 

during 


Bade-frau"  walk  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  meet  us.  It  certainly  was 
a  treat  to  bathe  in  such  pure  and  clear 
water  beneath  so  lovely  and  bright  a 
sky.  One  feels  like  a  different  being 
afterwards,  Pai-t  of  the  programme 
consiats  in  taking  a  "  Sonne-bad,"  and 
basking  in  the  balmy  air  on  the  little 
sand-hills,  sheltered  by  the  rocks  from 
too  much  wind  or  sun.  The  bather 
has  no  trouble  or  anxiety  on  his  mind 
about  machines  or  towels.  They  are 
all  provided  for  him.  and  the  price  is 
included  in  his  original  ticket.  After 
re  no  horses  the  bath  it  is  rfe  ri£fMfTfr  to  go  and  break- 
place  has  to  fast  at  the  Bestaurant  Pavilion  on  the 
beach,  where  yon  feel  exactly  as  if  you 
were  sitting  on  the  glazed-in  deck  of 
a  ship,  TTie  food  is  excellent,  and 
Heliogoland  lobsters  fresh  out  of  the 
water  are  as  different  from  the  familiar 
lobster  smothei'ed  in  salad  and  sauce, 
as  caviare,  newly  taken  from  the  stui-- 
geon  and  eaten  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  is  from  caviare  eaten  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  out  of  a  china 
jar.  Then  after  this  excellent  break- 
unfortunate  in  the  weather  fast,  if  the  Eade-gast  is  inclined  for 
short  stay,  that  one  of  exercise,  he  may  stroll  about  very 
these  illominationa  which  was  impend-     pleasantly  to  the  point   of   the  reef. 


where  he  will  hardly  he  ahte  to  turn 
his  head  without  seeing  the  riha  of 
some  unfortunate  vessel  sticking  up 
out  of  the  aea-sand;  or  he  may  return 
to  the  mainland  and  lieten  to  the 
eweet  music  of  the  Carlsbad  band, 
and  even  do  a.  little  mild  shopping. 
The  apecialitcea  of  the  island  consist  of 
hats,  muffs,  tippets,  and  many  pretty 
things  made  from  the  plumage  of  the 
grey  gull  and  other  wild  sea  -  birds 
which  nest  among  the  rocks.  Besides 
these  there  are  various  ingenious  little 
articles  manufactured  by  the  inhabit- 
ants during  the  long,  cold,  dork  winter 
evenings. 

The  "Obev-land,"  or  upper  pai-t  of 
the  town,  can  boast  of  several  good 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  in  simimer 
some  two  or  three  hundred  guests  eit 
down  daily  at  the  principal  table  d'Mie. 
For  evening  amusement,  there  is  a 
bright,  cheery  little  theatre,  where  a 
really  good  company  plays  nightly  the 
most  sparkling  and  pretty  pieces  with 
a  verve  and  finish  which  reminds  one 
of  a  French  play-house.  An  occasional 
ball  at  Govoi-nment  House  is  a  great 
treat,  and  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
fortunate  guests. 

Thei-e  is  a  genei'ally  received  fable 
to  the  effect  that  Heliogoland  is  over- 
run with  rabbits,  which  are  rapidly 
and  surely  undei-mining  the  whole  of 
Sandy  Island,  and  will  eventually  cause 
it  to  disappear  beneath  the  sea.  But, 
OS  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a 
single  rabbit  on  the  island,  nor  has 
there  been  one  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  The  wild  -  fowl 
afford  excellent  sport.  The  guillemots 
breed  in  immense  quantities  among  the 
picturesque  rocks  of  the  west  coast, 
and  in  the  autumn  large  numbers  of 
woodcock  land  here  on  theu"  way  south 
in  search  of  summer  climes.  In  the 
town  itself  two  large  poles  are  ei'ccted 
at  the  comer  of  every  street,  and  be- 
-^een  them  a  net  is  suspended,  by 
Bjneati.3  of  which  many  birds  are  caught 
*  during  their  flight.  Mr.  Gatke,  the  per- 
manent Secretary  to  the  Government, 
has  a  most  interesting  ornithological 
collection,  ooosisting  entirely  of  birds 


that  have  beon'shot  on  the  islands,  bnt 
embracing  specimens  of  numerous 
foreign  varieties.  Many  of  those  we 
saw  must  have  found  their  way  hither 
from  Africa,  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  even  from  Australia,  besides  a 
peculiar  kind  of  gull  (Rosa's  gull) 
from  the  ai-ctic  regions,  of  which  even 
the  British  Museum  does  not  possess 
a  specimen.  Mr.  Gatke  talks  of  pub- 
lishing a  book  on  this  collection  of 
feathered  wanderers  whose  flight  has 
ended  here. 

Dui'ing  the  winter  the  rocks  swarm 
with  wild-fowl  of  all  kinds — -swans, 
geese,  and  ducks,  but  only  two  of  the 
species  breed  there,  the  razor- hawk 
and  the  goillemot.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  rocks  are  literally  covered 
with  these  birds,  the  eSect  must  he 
inexpressibly  droll,  and  the  noise 
tremendous. 

Insignificant  as  the  place  seems  to 
most  of  us,  Heliogoland  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  her  day. 
Barely  ten  years  ago  she  was  the 
bugbear  of  insurance  ofBces  and  ship- 
owners, and  a  well-known  refuge  for 
masters  desirous  of  getting  rid  of 
their  vessels  in  a  comfortable  manner. 
Ko  vessel  onue  on  the  neighbouring 
reefs,  or  on  the  main  island,  was  ever 
allowed  to  depart,  while  those  wrecked 
in  the  Elbe  or  the  neighbouring  rivers 
were  simply  plundered  by  the  Heliogo- 
land £ahei'men  and  pilots  under  the 
plea  of  salvage.  The  remuneration 
for  discharging  or  pilfering  a  cargo 
used  to  be  settled  in  full  assembly  of 
the  Vorateherschaft,  whose  members, 
being  principally  pilot  officers  and 
wreckers  themselves,  were  naturally 
interested  in  the  amount  of  the  reward 
received  for  salvage. 

No  debts  could  be  recovei'ed  in  the 
island,  no  legal  decrees  enforced,  and 
a  creditor  had  to  wait  for  the  death  of 
an  obstinate  debtor,  on  the  chance  of 
his  property  coming  before  the  court. 
The  credit  of  the  island,  until  lately, 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  and, 
in  order  to  increase  its  funds,  con- 
tracts for  public  gambling  were 
entered  into  between  the  Vorsteher- 


schaft  and  satae  German  lessees, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  for  the 
moment.  It  is  diiHcult  to  imagine 
that  so  small  a  place  eoald,  in 
the  few  years  between  1815  and  186fi, 
have  involved  itself  in  a  pnblic  debt 
to  the  extent  of  7,000/.  At  pres- 
ent, in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  the 
gaming  tables  and  a  great  outlay  on 
pablie  works,  this  sum  has  been  i-e- 
duced  to  somewhere  about  3,000f.     To 


the  wise  and  prudent  administration  of 
the  present  Governor,  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  improvement,  is  due. 
Under  his  beneficent  rule,  Heliogo- 
land  has  changed  so  much,  that  the 
visitor  of  even  fifteen  years  ago  would 
not  recognise  in  the  orderly,  neat, 
thriving  little  settlement,  the  ruinons, 
lawless,  bankrupt  island  of  those  com- 
paratively recent  days. 

AnMIE    BbASSKTih 


AUTUMN. 


The  dying  leaves  fall  fast. 
Chestnut,  willow,  oak,  and  beech, 

All  brown  and  withered  lie. 
Now  swirling  in  the  cutting  blast. 
Now  sodden  under  foot — they  teach 

That  one  and  all  must  die. 

This  autumn  of  the  year 
Comes  sadly  home  to  my  poor  heart, 

"Whose  youthful  hopes  are  fled. 
The  dai'kening  days  are  drear, 
Each  love  once  mine  I  see  depart 

As  withered  leaves  and  dead. 

But  is  it  all  decay ! 
All  present  lossi — no  gain  remote? 

Monotony  of  pain  1 

Ah  no  I    I  hear  a  lay 
The  robin  sings — how  sweet  the  note, 

A  pure  unearthly  strain. 

And,  of  all  flowers  the  first, 
Beneath  these  leaves  in  spring  shall  blow 

Sweet  violets  blue  and  white. 

So  all  lost  loves  shall  burst. 
In  springlike  beauty,  summer  glow, 

In  Heaven  upon  our  sight, 

M.  C.  C. 
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NATURAL  RELIGION. 


X. 


The  instinct  on  which  we  pride  our- 
selves in  political  contests  seems  to 
desert  us  in  religious.  In  politics  we 
firmly  grasp  the  principle  that  the 
issue  must  always  be  practical,  never 
merely  logical  or  speculative.  "We  stead- 
fastly put  aside  the  question,  Is  this 
or  that  true  ?  and  as  steadfastly  keep 
before  our  eyes  the  question.  Ought 
this  or  that  to  be  done  ?  It  is  curious 
to  see  that  in  the  great  religious  debate 
of  the  day  the  opposite  course  is  fol- 
lowed, and  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
proof  of  a  masculine  way  of  thinking 
to  put  aside  the  question  what  ought 
to  be  done  until  the  public  has  made 
up  its  mind  what  is  true. 

"We  find  ourselves  surrounded  in 
religion,  as  in  polity,  with  a  vast 
and  ancient  system  of  institutions. 
Each  system  has  its  practical  object. 
If  by  the  political  system  we  de- 
fend ourselves  against  our  enemies, 
and  preserve  order  and  shelter  in- 
dustry, so  by  the  religious  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  cherishing  by 
co-operation  the  higher  life  among 
us,  of  worshipping  together,  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  together  in  the 
highest  matters.  Now  as  to  the  political 
system,  we  have  been  perfectly  well 
uware  that  it  was  a  makeshift,  that 
other  systems  elsewhere  might  be  in- 
trinsically better — nay,  we  have  had 
no  objection  to  admit  that  the  theory 
upon  which  our  political  constitution 
was  for  long  periods  supposed  to  rest, 
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might  be  radically  false.  And  yet  we 
have  always  steadily  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  pulling  this  system 
down  and  building  up  another  in  its 
place.  For  a  long  time  we  absolutely 
refused  to  reform  it,  for  fear  of  shak- 
ing its  foundation ;  and  now  that 
we  have  overcome  this  timidity,  we 
find  that  a  process  of  gradual  refoi*m 
may  save  us  the  risk  and  anxiety  that 
would  attend  all  schemes  of  destructive 
criticism  and  fundamental  reconstruc- 
tion. 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  pro- 
ceed in  another  way.     "We  might  have 
given  to  dogma  the  same  importance 
in  politics  that  it  has  had  in  religion. 
Suppose  we  had  formulated  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  principles  or  beliefs 
which  we  supposed  to  lie  at  the  basis  of 
our  national  constitution.    Suppose  we 
had  made  a  political  creed.     A  very 
strange  creed  it  would  have  been !    The 
doctrine  of  divine  right  and  the  power 
of  kings  to  cure  disease,  possibly  too  the- 
whole  legend  of  Brute  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  our  state  from  Troy  would  have/ 
appeared  in  it.    This  creed  once  forma- 
lated  would  have  come  to  be  regarded' 
as  the  dogmatic  basis  upon  which  our* 
constitution  rested.    Then  in  time  criti- 
cism   would    have    begun    its    work 
Philosophy  would  have  set  aside   di-^ 
vine   right,   science   would   have    ex- 
ploded   the    belief  about   the    king's 
evil,   historical   criticism   would  have 
shaken  the  traditionary  history,  and 
each  innovation  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  blow  dealt  at  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  country.  At  last  it  woald 
have  come  to  be  ganei-ally  thought  that 
the  constitution  was  undermined,  that 
it  had  been  found  unuble  to  beur  the 
light  of  modem  science.  Men  would 
begin  publicly  to  renounce  the  coDsli- 
tution :  officials  would  begin  to  win 
great  applause  by  resigning  their  posts 
from  conscientious  doubts  about  the 
personality  of  King  Arthur ;  and 
those  who  continued  orthodox  would 
declare  that  they  felt  more  respect  for 
ench  persons,  much  as  they  deplored 
their  heresies,  than  they  coiJd  feel  for 
other  oificialj  who  continued  to  receive 
the  emoluments  of  the  State  when  it 
was  ttuspected  that  they  had  altogether 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  cure  of  the 
king's  evil,  and  when  they  explained 
away  with  the  most  shameless  laxity 
the  divine  light  of  the  sovereign.  If 
any  of  this  latter  school,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Broad  State,  should  argue  that 
the  State  was  a  practical  institution, 
not  a  sect  of  people  united  by  holding 
the  same  opinions,  that  it  existed  to 
save  the  country  from  invasion  and 
houses  from  burglary,  they  would  be 
regarded  as  impudent  sophists.  Was 
not  the  creed  there  1  Were  not  all 
oiilciala  required  to  subscribe  it )  How 
then  could  it  be  affirmed  that  the  State 
did  not  stond  upon  community  oE 
opinion,  upon  dogma !  And  if  any 
of  these  sophists  were  evidently  not 
impudent,  but  well-meaning  and  high- 
minded,  they  would  be  regarded  as 
wanting  in  masculine  hi'mness  and  the 
courage  to  face  disagreeable  truths. 
It  would  be  genei-ally  agreed  that  the 
honest  and  manly  course  was  to  press 
the  controversy  tirmly  to  a  conclusion, 
to  resist  all  attempts  to  confuse  the 
issue,  and  to  keep  the  public  steadily 
to  the  fundamental  points.  Has  the 
sovereign,  or  has  he  not,  a  divine  right? 
Can  he,  or  can  he  not,  cure  disease  by 
his  touch  1  Was  the  country,  or  was 
it  not,  colonised  by  fugitives  from 
Troy  J  And  if  at  last  the  public 
should  come  by  general  consent  to 
decide  these  questions  in  the  nega- 
tive, then  it  woidd  be  felt  that  no 
weak  sentiment    ought  to  be  listened 


to,  no  idle  gratitude  to  the  constitatioii 
for  having,  perhaps,  in  past  timos 
saved  the  coimtry  from  Spanish  or 
French  invasion ;  that  all  such  con- 
siderations ought  sternly  to  be  put 
aside  as  u-relevant ;  that  as  honest 
men  we  were  bound  to  consider,  not 
whether  the  constitution  was  usefol 
or  interesting,  or  the  like,  but  whether 
it  was  true,  and  if  we  conid  not  any 
longer  say  with  our  hands  on  our 
hearts  that  it  was  so,  then,  in  the 
name  of  eternal  truth,  to  renounce  it 
and  bid  it  farewell  I 

In  spite  of  its  logical  appearance,  we 
should  all  feel  that  this  course  was  not 
only  practically  absurd,  bat  actually 
illogical.  It  does  not  follow  becaosa 
a  creed  has  been  put  forward  as  the 
basis  of  an  institution  and  this  creed 
has  been  disproved  that  the  institution 
has  been  deprived  of  its  foundation. 
There  is  another  alternative.  An 
ungrounded  claim  may  have  been 
made  for  the  creed,  and  the  institu- 
tion may  really  stand  upon  quite  a 
different  foundation.  When  we  are 
told  now-a-days,  See  how  the  tide  of 
scepticism  has  risen  round  the  creeds 
of  the  Chui-ch,  until  the  very  first 
article  of  all  is  juat  disappearing  be- 
neath the  waves  I  what  can  possibly 
remain  of  the  Church,  or  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  spiritual  deluge  t  lb 
is  obvious  to  answer,  Christianity  at 
any  rate  is  older  than  the  creeds ;  is 
it  not  possible  that  a  mistake  was  mode 
when  it  was  supposed  that  those  creeds 
contained  the  ivei-y  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity 1  Surely  this  is  a  thing  not 
even  unlikely ;  for  history  shows  that 
great  societies  or  institutions,  rising 
out  of  profound  needs  dimly  felt, 
commonly  give  a  more  or  less  uu- 
satisfactory  account  of  their  own  origin. 
It  was  never  supposed  that  imperial 
Rome  was  destroyed  when  doubt  was 
thrown  on  the  story  of  the  Asylum,  or 
Papal  liome,  when  it  was  questioned 
whether  St.  Peter  was  ever  in  Italy. 

But  what  we  feel  most  when  we  are 
considering  political  questions  is  the 
practical  absurdity  of  this  scholastic, 
dogmatic  way  of  proceeding.    To  ask  a 
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large  public  to  constitute  itself  into  a 
jury  to  decide  philosophical  or  critical 
questions  is  to  put  it  into  a  false 
position.  Ignoramus  is  the  only  ver- 
dict which,  if  it  is  modest,  it  will 
venture  in  such  a  case  to  return. 
Their  views  on  such  matters  people 
.  must  take  with  what  caution  they  can 
from  those  who  know  better,  and  they 
may  be  sure  that  they  will  modify 
them  in  the  taking,  so  that  the  most 
carefully  stated  philosophical  propo- 
sitions will  acquire  something  of  a 
mythological  character  in  passing  into 
popular  creeds.  "We  are  aware  in 
politics  that  we  are  only  safe  in  dis- 
cussing what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
that  we  must  carefully  avoid  raising 
the  question,  What  is  philosophically 
true?  And  so,  though  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  State  must  have  a 
philosophical  basis,  that  there  must 
be  some  theoretical  ground  both  for 
authority  and  liberty,  yet  we  carefully 
put  all  these  questions  aside,  and  feel 
that  the  State  is  real  and  indestructible 
only  so  long  as  we  see  that  it  defends 
us,  that  it  gives  us  prosperity  and  well- 
being. 

It  is  not  equally  easy  to  maintain 
this  position  with  respect  to  our  reli- 
gious constitution.  The  wants  which 
the  State  supplies  are  so  urgent  and 
palpable,  that  in  comparison  with 
them  all  mere  political  doctrines  seem 
secondary ;  but  the  wants  of  the 
higher  life,  on  the  contrary,  are  by 
most  of  us  but  dimly  felt,  and  seem 
shadowy,  or,  as  we  call  it,  senti- 
mental, in  comparison  with  theologi- 
cal dogma.  Hence  the  same  public 
which  despises  doctrinairism  in  politics 
is  just  as  decided  and  united  in  despis- 
ing everything  but  doctrinairism  in 
religion.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  decided 
on  this  point,  that  it  will  scarcely 
listen  to  aigument  about  it,  and 
seems  -  incapable  even  of  a  passing 
suspicion  that  it  may  be  wrong. 
With  the  same  contemptuous  laugh 
with  which  in  politics  it  puts  aside 
abstract  theories  for  practical  needs, 
it  refuses  in  religion  to  listen  to  prac- 
tical views,  and  thinks  it  masculine  to 


look  only  at  articles  of  technical  theo- 
logy attacked  and  defended  by  contro- 
versial specialists. 

Yet  a  time  will  naturally  come  when 
men's  eyes  will  be  opened  to  their 
enormous  mistake.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
this  time  is  now  coming,  for  it  is 
necessarily  brought  nearer  by  every 
apparent  victory  of  the  attacking 
party  in  the  controversy.  So  long 
as  the  reigning  theology  maintains 
itself  successfully,  no  practical  ques- 
tion comes  in  view ;  but  no  sooner 
does  it  appear  shaken  than  the  ques- 
tion occurs.  What  is  to  be  done  %  and 
the  assailants  themselves,  embarrassed 
by  their  own  success,  are  compelled,  if 
only  for  decency's  sake,  to  oSer  some 
equivalent  for  what  they  destroy.  In 
such  moments  it  flashes  upon  us  all 
that  religion  belongs  just  as  lit"^le  as 
politics  to  the  schools,  and  that  the 
concern  of  practical  men  in  the  one 
department  as  much  as  in  the  other 
is  not  with  scholastic  controversies 
but  with  m'gent  practical  needs,  and 
that  they  deal  not  with  a  tabula 
rasa  on  which  a  new  spiritual  house 
might  be  built  up  from  the  foundation 
on  a  new  design,  but  with  an  ancient 
house  in  which  we  have  all  lived  for 
centuries,  and  which  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  and  uncomfort- 
able, if  not  impious,  to  pull  to  the 
ground. 

The  doctrinaire  method  might  in- 
deed be  justified  by  necessity  if  cer- 
tain assumptions  which  are  popularly 
made  were  true.  If  the  clergy  were 
right  in  supposing  that  they  were  com- 
missioned to  defend  an  immovable 
fortress  of  dogma,  that  in  the  original 
scheme  of  their  religion  no  allowance 
was  made  for  such  a  thing  as  progress, 
then  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  regard  the  spiiitual  wants  of 
man  in  the  same  plain  practical  way  in 
which  the  politician  studies  those  more 
material  wants  which  are  supplied,  by 
the  State.  On  this  question,  however, 
we  need  say  nothing  more;  we  have 
dwelt  long  enough  already  on  that 
which  is  too  evident  to  be  mistaken, 
that  in  the  original  scheme  of  Christi- 
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anity  nothing  IS  ao  grand  and  admirable 
as  the  b'eatiuent  of  pvogrees,  no  poixit 
BO  capitiil  as  the  further  development 
■which  is  reserved  for  the  system,  and 
the  indefinile  vista  which  is  opened  in 
the  futnre  of  new  dispensations  not 
less  divine  than  the  old.  It  is  too 
evident  to  be  mistttken,  that  so  fai* 
from  the  clerical  school  being  fettered 
by  the  terms  of  (heir  origiiiaJ  charter 
so  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  pro- 
gteaaive  thoagh  they  would,  it  is  the 
narrowness  of  their  own  prejudices, 
the  exclusiveness  of  their  own  profes- 
sional pedantry,  which  reads  itself 
into  the  Bible,  and  petrifies  and 
fossilises  what  is  there  full  of  vitality. 
But  there  is  a  misconception  on  the 
opposite  side  which  hinders  the  attack- 
ing party  from  taking  practical  views, 
just  as  this  hinders  the  clerical  party 
of  defence.  They  think  that,  thongh 
in  the  State  it  is  quite  possible  to  leave 
speculative  questions  in  aibeyance  and 
proceed  at  once  with  practical  reforms, 
this  is  only  because  those  speculative 
questions  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  . 
the  State,  about  which  there  is  really 
no  difference  of  opinion ;  but  that  it 
is  not  possible  in  the  Church,  where  the 
question  in  dispute  concerns  those 
fundamental  beliefs  without  which 
there  cannot  be  a  Church,  actually 
the  very  existence  of  God  and  of  a 
future  life.  However  we  might  decide 
our  disputes  in  political  philosophy, 
they  think  it  would  be  still  necessary 
to  have  law-courts  and  policemen,  still 
essential  to  pay  soldiers  to  keep  off  the 
enemy,  and  still  highly  convenient  to 
have  a  post-office  to  carry  our  letters  ; 
but  if  on  the  contrary  the  rehgious 
debate  should  go  against  the  Church. 
we  should  be  obliged  at  last  to  pull 
down  our  pulpits  and  sell  off  our  com- 
munion-tables, inscribe  "eternal  sleep" 
upon  our  cemeteries,  suppress  the 
clerical  profession,  add  the  Sunday  to 
the  working-days,  turn  our  churches 
iuto  halls  for  local  business  and  our 
cathedrals  into  county  markets  or 
concert- halls,  and  explain  to  boys  at 
school  and  youths  at  the  university 
thnt,  owing  to   an  unfortunate  over- 


sight, the  human  race  had  taken  a 
wivDng  pnth  for  about  eighteen  cen- 
turies, during  which  time  it  had  been 
pi-actically  under  a  sort  of  mental 
derangement,  and  that  now  it  was 
necessary  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible 
that  idle  dream,  cancel  the  whole 
libi-ary  of  ecclesiastical  histery  and 
ecclesiastical  literature,  and  begin 
again  at  the  point  where  Greek  philo- 
sophy and  classical  literature  stood 
when  the  oriental  inundation  sub- 
merged them.  This  fancy  too  begins 
to  seem  a  misconception  the  more  the 
moment  draws  near  for  realizing  it. 
There  is  really  no  more  question  of 
destroying  religion  than  of  destroying 
the  State.  The  wildest  innovators 
in  their  wildest  fit  have  recognised 
this.  They  always  set  up  some  goddess 
of  Beason,  some  image  of  Nature  if  not 
some  supreme  Being,  in  pla4^e  of  the 
objects  of  worship  which  they  re- 
nounced ;  and  since  that  time  how 
many  more  concessions  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  made  by  those  who 
have  been  most  uncompromising  in 
their  attacks  on  the  reigning  theology  1 
Churches  of  the  Future  have  been  plan- 
ned in  which  the  old  Church  has  been 
freely  used  as  a  model,  the  centuries  of 
Christian  history  have  been  found  to 
be  replete  with  admii-able  instruction^ — 
instruction  to  be  found  nowhere  else  ; 
it  has  been  discovered  that  our  modem 
civilization  has  grown  up,  not  in  spite 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  out  of 
and  by  means  of  it.  Forms  of  worship 
adapted  for  the  Church  of  the  f utare 
are  in  preparation  or^  expected,  and  it 
is  thought  that  even  though  death  be 
in  reality  an  eternal  sleep,  yet  it  will 
not  in  the  long  run  be  advisable  to  say 
so  ;  but  that  wo  must  resort  again  to 
those  "evasive  tropes,"  of  "  subjective 
immortality,"  or  "  posthumous  ac- 
tivity," or  the  like,  wh ich poor  humanity 
has  positively  never  had  the  fortitude 
to  dispense  with  since  the  day  when 
the  shade  of  Achilles  reproved  TJIysses 
for  "  cOilling  death  out  of  its  name." 

Assuredly  many  more  concessions  of 
the  same  kind  will  be  made  in  the 
future.     As  the  sceptics,  who  hitherto 
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have  had  all  the  irresponsibility  of 
opposition,  begin  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
subject,  they  will  discover  that  many 
dogmas,  many  phrases  to  which  they 
have  urged  abstract  objections,  may 
yet  practically  be  quite  well  allowed 
to  pass,  and  at  times  they  will  feel 
a,sham&d  of  the  tastelessness  of  their 
captiousness,  which  has  mistaken  poetry 
and  prophecy  for  logic,  and  criticised 
the  visions  of  enthusiastic  hope  as  if 
thdy  were  meant  for  simple  matter  of 
fact.  Their  conversion  would  be 
greatly  hastened  by  a  little  more  gene- 
rosity on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 
If  it  were  acknowledged  not  merely 
that  much  of  what  is  urged  in  the 
name  of  modem  science  may  be  true 
even  though  it  seems  opposed  to  clerical 
formularies,  but  that  it  may  be  actually 
that  addition  to  our  religious  know- 
ledge, that  further  revelation  which 
Christianity  itself  promises,  then  it 
would  become  still  more  readily  com- 
prehensible that  the  religious  contro- 
versy of  the  age  is  not  the  internecine 
thing  it  seems  to  be,  and  tha  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ought  to 
take  precedence  of  all  practical  re- 
ligious reforms,  and  ought  to  be  settled 
before  they  can  be  seriously  attended 
to. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Eeligion  and  Science  upon 
the  ground  of  speculative  controversy ; 
but  the  terms  proposed  have  generally 
involved  the  complete  submission  of 
<me  side  or  the  other,  with  just  some 
slight  salve  for  its  wounded  vanity. 
In  speculative  controversy,  where  the 
only  object  is  speculative  truth,  all 
such  transactions  are  corrupt  and 
illusory.  What  is  needed  is  no  such 
reconciliation  between  the  specialists 
on  both  sides,  but  a  proper  contempt 
for  the  spteialists  on  the  part  of 
practical  men.  Just  as  in  great  poli- 
tical crises  the  lawyers  have  been 
pushed  on  one  side,  so  in  great  reli- 
gious crises  should  the  theologians  and 
and  the  scientists.  And  this  would 
promptly  be  done  if  we  had  the  same 
grasp    of    the   substance   of    religion 


which  in  some  countries  men  have 
had  of  the  substance  of  politics.  For 
then  we  should  know  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  specialist  to  be  one-sided, 
that  he  pays  for  his  special  knowledge 
in  a  peculiar  ignorance  of  the  value  and 
the  bearings  of  it,  and  that  he  can 
scarcely  escape,  even  if  he  would,  from 
the  position  and  views  of  an  advocate. 
Do  we  suppose  that  religion  will  be 
the  better  for  being  made  the  subject 
of  an  endless  professional  litigation? 
Will  not  the  estate  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  costs  of  the  suit  ? 

What  this  substance  of  religion  is, 
these  papers  have  been  intended  to 
make  clear.  They  have  laboured  to 
show  that  no  dogmas  whatever,  not 
even  that  of  a  future  life,  not  even  that 
of  a  (so-called)  personal  God,  are  of  such 
importance  that  religious  life  must  be 
suspended,  practical  religious  reforms 
adjourned  until  the  professional  dis- 
putants can  come  to  a  conclusion  about 
them ;  nay,  that  Christianity  itself 
does  not  depend  upon  them  so  abso- 
lutely as  is  supposed.  It  is  true,  that 
if  there  is  no  future  life  for  man  the 
value  of  the  present  life  sinks  so  much, 
that  any  kind  of  earnestness  begins 
to  seem  afEected  and  uncalled  for,  all 
moral  systems  and  disciplines  seem  a 
waste  of  trouble ;  but  even  then  we 
should  remain  Christians  rather  than 
anything  else ;  even  then,  practical 
men  would  call  it  wise  to  make  the 
best  of  a  spiritual  constitution,  in  which 
"  nineteen  hundred  years  have  garnered 
up  their  hopes  and  fears,"  which  has 
actually  brought  together,  nursed  and 
educated  to  civilization,  all  the  pro- 
gressive races — which  has  amassed  for 
mankind  an  inestimable  treasure  of 
sacred  memories,  sacred  thought,  sacred 
imagination — ^rather  than  to  supersede 
it  by  another,  which  after  all  the  ex- 
hausting convulsions  of  the  Revolution 
could  teach  nothing  which  could  not 
be  equally  well  taught  now  if  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  Christianity  were 
once  restored  to  it.  But  if  we  stop  at 
all  short  of  the  absolute  negation  of  a 
future  life — if  we  only  think  with  Mr. 
Mill    the    hope  of  it  worth  studious 
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ehetisbing,  then  tt  becomes  at  once 
frivolous  to  allow  the  disputes  of  the 
Bohools  to  infermpt  us  ia  the  work 
ot  removing  the  corruptions  and  im- 
proving the  machinery  by  which  the 
higher  life,  by  which  religion,  is  kept 
alive  and  spread  among  populations 
slwMys  gravitating  downwards  towards 
the  life  of  the  beaver,  or  tox,  or  swine. 
There  is  bnt  one  consideration  that 
could  make  us  think  otherwise,  and  it 
need  not  aSect  us  much  in  England. 
When  a  religious  system,  great  and 
trna  in  its  first  conception,  has  merely 
falleo  into  the  hands  of  a  profession, 
and  so  been  crippled  and  made  petty, 
sentimental,  and  childish,  nothing  is 
needed  but  to  rescue  and  restore  it.  Bat 
it  may  no  doubt  sink  lower,  so  that  its 
intrinsic  merits  can  no  longer  save  it, 
nay,  positively  increase  the  necessity 
ot  destroying  it.  If  we  looted  jit 
Christianity  with  the  oyes  of  a  French 
Liberal,  if  we  saw  it  not  merely  ham- 
pered by  a  feeble  clericalism,  but  made 
the  tool  of  a  powerful  and  subtle  sacer- 
dotalism, the  case  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent. Then  we  might  say,  it  conoeme 
na  little  what  the  originnl  character 
of  ChristiaJiity  may  have  been.  It 
comes  before  us  as  part  and  parcel  of 
a  system  which  crushes  us.  If  it  was 
originally  beautiful  and  glorious,  so 
much  the  worse ;  our  enemy  is  m.ade 
all  the  more  mischievous  by  being 
dressed  in  such  charms.  We  cannot 
aflord  to  do  it  justice  when  we  meet  it 
in  company  with  that  which  threatens 
lis  with  destruction.  An  echo  of  this 
is  heai'd  in  our  English  religious  con- 
troversies. Charges  are  brought 
against  Christianity  which  have  no 
meaning  here,  but  would  be  quite 
reasonable  where  Christianity  is 
practically  convertible  with  Ultra- 
montanism  and  Jesuitism,  English 
Liberalism  confounds  its  cause  too 
much  with  the  Liberalism  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  talks  wildly,  a.3  if  it  were 
Btmggling  with  an  organized  cosmo- 
politan priesthood ;  nay,  it  actually 
turns  against  a  Church  dependent  on 
the  State  the  arguments  and  the 
invective  which  were    originally  used 


against  a  Church  whose  offence  ft  iA 
to  have  practically  deprived  the  State  of 
its  independence.  A  foreign  definition 
of  Christianity  has  ci-ept  in  among  us 
which  identifies  it  with  the  organized 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  a 
definition  is  wholly  out  ot*  place  in  a 
country  which  has  for  centuries  drawn 
its  religious  insjoration  from  the  Bible. 
To  oiu'  people,  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  Church  against  the 
survival  of  which  continental  Liberal- 
ism struggles,  is  a  thing  which  would 
be  unknown,  even  by  tradition,  but  for 
some  cathedrals  which  witness  of  its 
glory,  and  for  Smithfield  memories, 
which  attest  the  fierceness  of  its  last 
struggles.  The  Christianity  which  has 
influenced  us  so  powerfully,  and  is  stiU 
so  fresh  in  all  our  minds,  has  'scarcely 
anything  in  common  with  that 
mediieval  Church.  It  has,  in  fact, 
scarcely  any  connection  with  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  Bible  is  not  a 
mediaeval  book,  but  a  book  of  the 
ancient  world  restored  to  general  use 
and  knowledge  in  the  Benaissance. 
Our  popular  Christianity  Las  its  be- 
ginning where  medievalism  ends ;  its 
earliest  traditions  are  of  a  struggle 
like  that  of  modem  liberalism  agtunst 
spiiitual  tyranny ;  the  great  occur- 
rences in  its  history  are  emancipa- 
tions, resistances,  heroic  achievements, 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  Cove- 
nant, the  voyage  of  the  Mayftowfr, 
the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  Rnestly 
iufiuence  has  here  and  there  played  a 
great  pari^  in  it,  as  in  Scotland ;  bnt 
the  staple  ot  its  history,  as  of  its  Bible, 
deals  with  a  resistance  to  priestly  in- 
fluence, and  sets  up  the  prophet 
against  the  priest  or  the  scribe. 

Let  us  not  passively  echo  the  party 
brawls  of  other  countries  as  if  we  had 
notpartjbrawlsenoughofour  own.  And 
let  us  not  allow  our  own  religious  life 
to  sink  into  a  mere  party  brawl.  Party 
life  just  now  is  at  a  low  ebb  among  ua, 
as  well  as  religious  life.  There  is  a 
Strong  feeling  that  each  may  be  en- 
livened a  little  by  contact  with  the 
other.  Sometimes  we  think  we  could 
almost  feel  religious  again  if  we  had  a 
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good  squabble  about  a  conscience  clause. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
that  we  should  have  more  enjoyment 
of  our  Liberalism  if  there  were  a 
Church  to  disestablish.  Surely  cyn- 
icism could  scarcely  be  carried  to  a 
greater  length  than  in  the  recent  sug- 
gestion that  the  Liberal  party  might 
get  back  to  office  if  the  Noncon- 
formists could  see  their  way  to  an 
organized  onslaught  upon  the  Church. 

If  we  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  of 
inherited  prejudices  and  inveterate 
partisanship,  we  shall  see  at  the 
bottom  of  these  Church  controversies 
a  practical  question  of  vast  import- 
ance which  there  is  hope  of  solving 
by  union,  but  not  by  disunion.  "We  see 
the  struggle  of  the  lower  with  the 
higher  life. 

If  this  phrase,  lower  life,  or  the  old 
religious  phrase,  world,  seems  vague,  let 
us  translate  them  into  the  language  of 
plain  facts.  We  mean  then  that  each 
class  of  society  shows  in  its  own  way 
that  when  the  mere  cares  of  livelihood 
are  satisfied,  or  if  they  are  not  felt,  it 
does  not  know  how  to  pass  the  time. 
In  other  words,  it  has  no  life  beyond 
that  of  the  animal.  Is  it  vague  to  say 
that  the  lower  classes  toill  go  to  the 
public-house  t  This  means  that  when 
they  have  their  wages  they  can  think 
of  nothing  else  which  they  would  like 
to  do  but  to  drink  and  chat.  Is  it 
vague  to  say  that  the  middle  class  in 
general  is  given  up  to  money-making, 
that  the  small  part  of  their  life  which 
is  otherwise  occupied  falls  into  hum- 
drum uniformity  without  charm  or 
freshness ;  that  they  measure  men's 
worth  and  importance  by  their  wealth, 
and  that  in  choosing  the  occupation 
by  which  money  is  to  be  made  they  are 
generally  ready  to  renounce  any  inborn 
preference  or  vocation  for  the  chance 
of  making  a  larger  sum  ?  Is  it  vague 
to  say  of  the  higher  classes  that  they 
appear  to  have  lost  the  high  ambitions 
which  used  once  not  to  be  uncommon 
among  them,  that  they  are  neither 
performing  great  public  services  nor 
setting  the  example  they  might  set  of 
a  dignified,  beautiful,  and    beneficent 


life,  but,  their  ani9ial  wants  being 
satisfied,  '  appear  to  desire  nothing 
further  except  amusement  for  the 
passing  hour,  and  strong  sensations 
that  may  keep  off  enmd  ? 

This  is  the  want ;  what  is  wanted 
is  the  higher  life.     Now  all  Church 
organizations    whatsoever     exist    for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  it,  to 
foster  the  growth  of  such  life  in  men,  to 
give  it  food  and  exercise.    Churches  are 
not  societies  of  men  bound  together  by 
holding  the  same  opinions.     No  fancy 
more  idle  ever  passed  into  a  common- 
place.     Holding  the  same  opinions  is 
not  in  itself  a  tie  to  bind  men  together. 
If  they  agree,  why  should  they  come 
together?     It  is  rather  when  people 
differ     that     they    desire     to     meet. 
Churches  are  united  as  other  societies, 
are  by  a  practical  object,  which  is  the 
desire  to  save  men's  souls.     If  indeed 
we  allow  a  clergy  to  garble  this  phrase, 
and  to  persuade  us  that  our  souls  are 
not  threatened   by  the  danger  which 
is  visible  to  all,  the  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  worldliness  or  animalism, 
but  by  quite  another  danger  which  we 
should  never  have  found  out  but  for  a 
supernatural  revelation,  and  which  is 
to  be  avoided,  not  by  the  means  which 
our  higher  instincts  point  out,  but  by 
quaint  processes  which  seem  to  have 
something  of  magic  about  them,  then 
no  doubt  a  Church  will  come  practically 
to  mean  the   society   of    people   who 
have  been  induced  to  believe  this  story. 
But  this   too  is  a  consideration  which 
is  of  little  importance  in  England.  The 
religious  writers   of   the  last  age — a 
Maurice  and  others — have  broken  the 
neck  of  that  superstition.  It  is  widely 
diffused  through  all  schools,  and  has 
passed  into  our  religious  atmosphere, 
that  the  heaven  beyond  the  grave  and 
the  higher  life  here  are  identical,  and. 
that  the  revelation  of  Chidstianity  is 
not  different  in   substance  from   the 
revelation  which  comes  everywhere  in 
advanced  societies  to  the  higher  minds. 
"Soul,"  and  "saving  the  soul,"  mean 
the  same  thing  in  a  Christian  mouth, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  takes 
a  high  view  of  lif^.     Without  signing 
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ttny  articles  we  may  all  take  our  pla^e 
ia  the  organizations  whicb  have  this 
for  their  object. 

If  so,  then  let  us  look  to  see  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  their  work. 
The  va^t  acliierements  of  the  great 
spiritual  heads  of  hunmnity  strike  the 
eye  at  once.  They  have  removed  the 
first  great  difficulties  which  philosophy 
might  have  continued  always  powei'less 
to  deal  with.  They  have  cleared  a 
space  for  the  higher  life  to  expand 
They  have  made  room  for  it  both 
time  ajid  space.  They  have  claimed 
man's  higher  life  a  seventh  part  of 
his  lifetime.  They  have  set  up  every- 
where the  church,  the  Parliament- 
house  of  the  Spiritual  State,  and  they 
created  the  clergy,  the  official 
>r  administrators  of  the  higher 
The  beginnings  are  made  here, 
Tnt  it  should  have  been  a  matter  of 
that  these  were  only  beginnings. 
It  should  have  been  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  work  thus  begun  would  need 
to  be  developed  through  centuries,  that 
innovations  and  changes  would  be 
needed  in  each  succesisiye  age,  that 
the  higher  life  itself  would  be  found 
subject  to  variation  and  development, 
and  that  into  ecclesiastical  machinery 
as  into  politicaJ,  abuacs  would  creep, 
that  here  too  usurpations  of  authority 
would  be  committed,  and  that  there 
would  be  need  to  investigate  a  science 
of  spiritual  as  of  civil  government. 

But  we  have  adopted  quite  another 
and  perfectly  irrational  view  of  the 
etibject.  When  we  meet  with  defi- 
ciences  or  abuses  in  this  depaj-tnient, 
inKtead  of  considering  how  they  may 
be  supplied  or  corrected,  it  is  our 
habit  to  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole 
matter,  eanctimoniously  expressing 
oar  IT gret  that  we  have  not  found  ideal 
perfection  where  for  some  inexplicable 
reason    we   had    looked  for   it.     We 


we  tind  the  clergy  monopolirang,  as-  ■&  ' 

official  class  will  always  strive  to  do, 
all  functions,  we  do  not  resist  them  bat 
take  our  revenge  by  remarking  to  our- 
selves with  malicious  pleasm*  that  in 
reducing  the  laity  to  ciphers  they  are 
committing  an  unconscious  suicide,  and 
are  destroying  themselves  by  destroy- 
ing the'Church.  When  rival  priesthoods 
tear  each  other  to  pieces,  we  are  not 
alarmed  lest  the  higher  life  itself  should 
suffer,  but  rather  amused  because  it 
gives  us  occasion  to  furbish  up  again 
some  rusty  sarcasms.  And  yet  we  do 
not  really,  if  we  will  ask  ourselveB 
the  question,  wish  to  see  all  Churchea 
fall  into  ruin ;  we  do  not  really  think 
that  it  wonld  be  convenient  to  begin 
again  fi-om  the  beginning ;  we  shrink, 
when  we  take  the  ti-ouble  to  reflect 
upon  it,  from  the  infinite  discomfort 
that  such  a.  revolution  would  involve, 
from  the  despair  it  would  cause  to 
thousands  at  the  time,  and  the  well- 
nigh  incurable  prostration  and  debility 
it  would  leave  behind  it. 

The  practical  question,  if  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  take  a  practical 
view,  is  this  : — Religion  or  the  higher 
life  starts  with  two  great  acquisitions, 
—what  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made 
of  themi  There  ia  the  Sunday,  and 
there  are  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
in  Christendom  with  the  machinery 
and  peretmnd  attached  to  them.  We 
are  not  to  begin  by.  adding  the  Sun- 
day to  the  week-days,  secularising  all 
the  churches  and  unfrocking  all  the 
pai-sons  in  order  that  perhaps  after- 
wards we  may  create  a  new  set  of 
institutions  which  will  certainly  be 
of  the  same  kind.  And  if  not,  then 
it  follows  that  we  are  not  to  help  the 
Churches  to  destroy  themselves.  We 
are  not  to  make  a  ring  round  the 
clerical  pugilists  and  applaud  their 
pugnacity ;   nor   aie   we  to  say   with 


adopt  the  same  vicious  method  which      studied  decorum    that  we  decline   to 
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to  reprobate  in  the  politics  of 
foreign  countries.  Instead  of  persistent 
activity,  nnwearied  good  temper  arid 
timely  reform,  we  adopt  a  policy  of 
bstention  and  ironical  ^ticence 
Iculttted  to  end  in  revolution.   When 


ny  responsibility,  only-if  the 
Churches  see  their  way  to  committing 
suicide  we  are  ready  to  lend  them  any 
assistance  in  our  power  and  to  place 
our  party  organizations  at  their  dis- 
posal.    But  we  are  -to  consider  how 
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these  great  institutions  may  be  put  to 
the  best  use,  how  they  may  be  most 
wisely  reformed ;  and  if  we  find  that 
cleiical  cliques  have  got  complete 
possession  and  control  of  them,  then  to 
resist  such  usurpation  by  ordinary 
temperate  methods. 

Why  then  do  these  two  gi*eat  insti- 
tutions, the  Sunday  and  the  Church, 
fail  of  their  object?  In  a  country 
where  all  enjoy  them;  why  should  the 
higher  life  remain  asleep?  A  large 
space  is  cleared  for  it.  Business  is 
forbidden  to  absorb  the  whole  field  of 
our  life.  Why  should  nothing  better 
grow  there  ?  Why  should  nothing  but 
frivolity,  or  dulness,  or,  in  a  lower 
class,  dj*inking,  fill  the  hours  that  are 
not  spent  in  labour?  It  is  evident, 
sui*ely,  that  though  we  have  cleared 
the  field  we  have  not  tilled  it,  though 
we  have  got  the  room  we  have  not 
f  uinished  it.  The  Sunday  is  there,  but 
how  terribly  dull  it  is  I  The  Church 
is  there,  but  who  can  bring  himself  to 
listen  to  the  pai'son  ?  And  yet  it  is  not 
any  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  food 
ofiered  to  it  that  makes  the  higher 
life  languish.  If  not  the  parson's  ser- 
mon, yet  the  sublime  Book,  the  work 
of  ages,  and  many  a  lofty  Liturgy 
devised  in  later  times,  are  precisely 
what  one  could  wish  and  much  more 
than  one  could  expect.  The  deficiency 
is  in  quantity  and  variety.  The  Book 
itself,  though  it  contains  so  much,  yet 
does  not  contain  all  that  is  needed. 
However  elevated  its  language  may 
be,  yet  it  was  written  two  thousand 
years  ago.  We  confess  its  insufficiency 
when  we  supplement  it  with  a  fresh 
discourse  from  a  living  mouth,  but 
what  a  melancholy  contrast  between 
the  inspired  words  of  some  ancient 
prophet,  words  for  uttering  which  he 
bufiered  persecution  from  the  profes- 
sional ortibodoxy  of  his  time,  and  the 
modem  sermon  dictated  and  con- 
trolled by  that  very  orthodoxy  1  But 
even  if  an  Isaiah  could  speak  from 
the  pulpit  as  well  as  from  the  lectern, 
do  we  suppose  that  that  alteration 
would  suffice?  Do  we  suppose  that 
the  higher  life*  can  live    merely  on 


exhortations,   however    true  and  im- 
passioned. 

When  we  complain  of  the  deadness 
of  the  higher  life  among  us,  what  is  it 
that  we  want  ?  What  changes  would 
satisfy  us?  It  is  when  we  ask  this 
question  that  we  recognise  the  pitif ul- 
ness  of  the  clerical  ideal.  Those  de- 
voted evangelists,  whether  of  the  High  ' 
Church  or  the  Low,  are  labouring 
to  bring  the  population  into  what  con- 
dition ?  If  they  could  succeed,  the  doc- 
trines of  Darwin  and  Strauss  would 
be  forgotten  as  though  they  had  never 
been  broached.  In  other  words,  we 
should  think  of  the  Universe  and  the 
Bible  precisely  as  our  fathers  did,  and 
all  the  thought  and  genius  of  the  past 
age  would  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
away.  Science  would  become  a  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  Poetry  would  imitate 
the  Christian  Year,  and  popular  lite- 
rature would  be  governed  by  the 
Beligious  Tract  Society.  Who  can 
picture  this  without  seeing  at  the 
same  time  the  irresistible  mutiny  that 
would  follow  in  the  next  generation  ? 
Meanwhile  our  working  class,  instead 
of  being  jolly  drunkards,  would  come 
"  under  concern  '*  about  the  state  of 
their  souls  and  listen  to  revival 
preachers ;  young  men  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  would  begin  to  take 
orders  freely,  legislation  would  begin 
to  take  an  ecclesiastical  tinge,  and  the 
public  mind  would  be  convulsed  with 
new  Gorham  Cases.  Is  this  really 
what  we  want  ?  Are  these  really  the 
signs  of  His  coming,  and  of  a[new  birth 
of  the  higher  life  among  us  ? 

All  thiB  was  pretty  well  realized 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  have 
seen  the  insufficiency  of  it,  and,  what 
is  more,  we  have  lost  it  again.  It  is 
a  paltry  ideal,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  held  when  it  is  grasped,  simply 
because  it  is  so  flimsy.  We  are  now 
all  of  us  asking  again,  how  shall  the 
people  be  kept  from  the  public-house  ? 
And  some  of  us  are  asking  also,  how 
shall  the  dull  Philistinism  or  empti- 
ness of  the  other  classes  be  healed  ? 
And  w^ave  made  some  steps  towards 
the  true  solution.     We  say,  it  is  not 
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a  must  occnpy  tlieir  miuds  and  give 
them  a  taste  for  something  better  than 
drinldng.  And  we  get  up  Penny 
Readings  and  Popular  Lectures  and 
WorkJng  Men's  Colleges.  Dimly  at  tbe 
same  time  we  see  that  the  deficiencies 
of  the  better  classes  are  radically  of 
the  same  kind  and  requiie  the  same 
remedy.  What  takes  the  workiDg 
man  to  the  public-house  is  the  same 
defect  which  ties  the  rity  man  to  his 
desk  and  makes  bis  life  monotonous 
and  unlovely.  It  is  the  ignorance  of 
anything  better, — the  want  of  oc- 
onpatian  for  his  higher  life.  And 
something  begins  to  be  done  for  him 
too.  We  have  begun  to  purify  the 
idea  of  culture,  and  to  understand 
tliat  we  must  present  it  for  the 
future  as  something  precious  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  no  longer 
merely  as  a  means  of  success  and 
money-making. 

These  are  the  new  convictions  which 
practical  reformers  have  lately  ac- 
quired. They  have  led  to  a  practical 
rebellion  against  the  clerical  revival 
of  the  last  age,  for  they  amount  to  a 
conviction  that  no  such  revival  can  by 
itfielf  regenerate  tlie  country.  And 
the  clergy  are  acknowledging  this  by 
enlai^ing  their  field,  by  taking  into 
their  province  much  which  hithta-to 
they  regarded  as  secular.  They  do  so 
under  the  plea  that  tbat  which  is  in 
iteelf  secular,  such  as  music,  archi- 
tecture, popular  science,  may  be  made 
indirectly  serviceable  to  religion.  But 
meanwhile  a  great  change  and  advance 
of  opinion  has  been  taking  place 
among  the  professors  of  the  so-called 
secular  pursuits  thus  newly  patronised. 
The  futui-e  historian,  describing  the 
present  age  of  English  history,  will 
mark  it  as  the  period  when  the  English 
mind  first  clearly  grasped  the  ideas  of 
Art  and  Science.  Look  at  our  present 
clear  conception  of  Ai-t  in  its  different 
varieties  all  equally  to  be  honoured, 
the  poet  recognising  himself  as  the 
colleague  of  the  painter  or  musical 
composer  in  the  same  great  guild,  and 
see  what  a  .«pnce  has  been  traversed 


since  music  wa^  scarcely  known  aad 
painting  regarded  as  an  ungentlemanly 
pnrsuit,  while  poetry  acknowledged  no 
connection  with  the  sister  arts,  but 
rather  classed  herself  with  wit  or  with 
learning.  In  like  manner,  what  a 
change  since  science  asserted  herself 
with  the  commanding  self-conscious- 
ness which  now  distinguishes  her  1  Not 
long  since  she  lay  huddled  up  indis- 
tinguishably  with  metaphysics  -  and 
Greek  scholarship  and  theology.  Now 
she  proudly  stands  aloof  from  all  such 
association,  and  declares  herself  called 
to  regenerate  the  world.  Both  in  the 
case  of  Art  and  of  Science  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  new  distinctness  with 
which  they  are  now  conceived  that 
their  dignity  is  greatly  raised.  They 
take  a  religious  character.  The  artist 
would  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  him- 
self as  a  humble  caterer  for  the 
public  amusement,  as,  for  instance, 
a  Walter  Scott  always  did.  He  is 
now  in  a  manner  bound  to  exalt  bia 
art  if  not  himself,  and  to  call  him- 
self a  priest  of  the  religion  of  Beauty, 
Nor  can  the  latter  any  more  be  content 
to  speak  of  science  as  an  elegant  and 
liberal  pnrsuit ;  it  is  a  point  of  hononr 
with  him  now  to  proclaim  himself  a 
votary  of  the  religion  of  the  future. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  these 
papers  to  piece  together  all  these 
glimpses  which  in  different  quarters 
are  opening  upon  the  world,  and  divine 
the  whole  wide  prospert  which  will 
shortly  lie  before  us.  When  we  see 
on  the  one  side  the  clergy  confessilig 
the  insufficiency,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
fund  upon  which  they  draw,  and  add- 
ing to  it,  under  various  pretexts,  much 
which  they  do  not  acknowledge  to  bo 
religion ;  when  wo  see,  on  the  other 
band,  that  precisely  this  new  matter, 
which  the  dergy  find  they  cannot  do 
without,  is  at  the  very  same  time 
declared  by  those  to  whoso  province  it 
belongs  to  have  the  character  of  re- 
ligion, we  are  forced  to  some  such 
conclusion  as  this  : — 

The  old  distinction  between  sacred 
and  profane,  religions  and  secular, 
was  a  perfectly  just  one,  but  a  mistake 
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was  made  in  drawing  the  line.  The 
line  was  so  drawn  as  to  leave  Art  and 
Science  among  things  secular,  whereas 
they  belong  properly  to  things  religious. 
And  consequently  the  great  religious 
reform  for  .which  our  age  is  ripe  con- 
sists in  the  full  and  free  admission  of 
Art  and  Science,  their  independence 
being  at  the  same  time  preserved,  to 
the  honours  of  Beligion. 

I  remind  the  reader  that  this  reform 
is  only  a  restoration  of  the  primitive 
view.  In  the  vigorous  periods  of 
religion  it  is  inseparable  from  science, 
and  finds  its  manifestation  in  art,  and 
the  traces  of  this  are  clearly  visible  in 
our  own  religion.  Our  Bible  begins 
with  a  cosmogony  which  was  the 
science  of  the  Jews.  All  our  earliest 
art  is  about  us  in  our  cathedrals  and 
churches.  The  schism  that  has  hap- 
pened since  has  not  really  arisen  from 
any  wish  on  the  part  of  Art  or  Science 
to  put  off  their  religious  character, 
but  only  to  become  independent  of  the 
religion  of  morality  or  humanity  by 
which  they  were  controlled.  They  did 
not  wish  to  be  secular,  but  to  be  in- 
dependent religions.  Ajid  independent 
they  must  still  be,  only  they  must  be 
once  more  recognised  as  religions. 

Practically,  what  would  such  a  re- 
form involve  ?  It  means  that  all  our 
penny  readings  and  well-meant  but 
too  humble  efforts  to  keep  the  people 
out  of  the  public-house  by  amusing 
them,  should  be  developed  into  that 
which  they  implicitly  contain,  namely, 
a  full  initiation  of  the  whole  people 
in  the  religion  of  Art ;  and  in  like 
manner  that  all  our  popidar  lectures, 
schemes  of  technical  education,  and  so 
forth,  should  be  developed  into  such  a 
general  initiation  as  is  possible  into 
the  religion  of  Science.  It  means  also 
that  Art  and  Science  in  being  recognised 
as  religious  should  be  made  free  of  the 
Sunday ;  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
most  deplorable  breach  with  all  that  is 
sacred  in  the  past,  a  most  sad  quarrel 
with  our  dead  forefathers,  the  new 
institutions  should  not  conquer  their 
place  by  aggression  upon  the  parish 
ohurch    and    clergy,    but    should    be 


welcomed  to  it  by  their  cordial  invita- 
tion. 

How  many  hesitating  steps  are  con- 
stantly taken  in  this  dii'ection !  Even 
evangelicals  admit  what  High  Church 
men  have  so  long  held,  that  religious 
services  must  become  what  they  call 
more  attractive.  Here  and  there  we 
have  seen  Science  Classes  opened  in 
connection  with  cathedrals,  clergymen 
lecturing  on  Political  Economy.  Some- 
thing has  even  been  attempted  towards 
a  reconciliation  between  religion  and 
the  theatre.  Ajad  there  is  one  con- 
spicuous case  in  which  the  attempt, 
made  in  this  case  centuries  ago,  has 
had  most  important  consequences.  By 
means  of  the  Oratorio  a  really  fruitful 
alliance  between  religion  and  music 
was  long  since  concluded.  But  it  is  not 
precisely  such  an  alliance  as  this  that 
is  here  contemplated.  The  question  is 
not  how  Christianity  may  draw  the 
Arts  as  captives  in  her  triumphal  pro- 
cession, but  of  setting  up  the  Ajiis  in 
perfect  independence  to  co-operate  with 
Christianity  in  that  work  in  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  quarrel  with 
Christianity,  they  are  her  natural  allies, 
namely,  the  work  of  stemming  worldli- 
ness  and  fostering  the  higher  life.  In 
the  recent  discussion  of  the  Sunday 
question  it  might  be  plainly  observed 
how  near  the  settlement  of  it  was  now 
felt  to  be,  and  it  was  also  instructive 
to  see  in  what  confusion  of  words  the 
opponents  of  the  proposal  took  refuge. 

Who  now  seriously  argues  that  the 
Sunday  is  desecrated  by  attention  to 
Art  and  Science  %  But  it  is  strongly 
felt  that  the  Sunday  must  not  be 
abandoned  to  money-making,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  confuse  the  two 
things  by  pointing  to  the  money  that 
passes  at  the  entrance  to  theatres  and 
concert-rooms.  Certainly,  if  Art  and 
Science  are  not  distinguishable  from 
money-making,  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  throwing  open  the  Sunday  to  them, 
for  it  is  precisely  because  they  are 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  money- 
making,  because  they  are  wanted  to 
fill  the  room  which  it  vacates  on  Sun- 
day, and  prevent  it  from  returning  in 
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tenfoM  force  on  tbe  Mon«!»y  morning, 
that  we  call  them  in.  We  call  them  in 
in  &id  to  Religion,  or  more  properly  as 
having  themselves  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion, and  if  thej  cannot  be  active  on 
the  Sunday  without  a  little  clinking 
of  coin  being  heard,  and  un  official  here 
and  there  losing  his  Sunday  freedom, 
the  same  is  ti'ue  of  religion  itself.  A 
new  church  cannot  be  opened  without 
increasing  the  amount  of  work  done 
on  Sunday,  work  for  which  money 
mu^t  be  paid ;  and  if  it  has  never- 
theless been  found  possible  in  the 
main  to  protect  Religion  from  being 
corrupted  by  the  spirit  of  money - 
making,  there  is  no  reason  why  Art 
and  Science  should  not  be  protected  in 
the  same  way. 

And  aa  Beligion  should  sharo  its 
day  with  Art  and  Science,  so  should 
it  share  its  local  vantage-ground  and 
endowments.  Hitherto  it  has  done 
this  in  some  degree.  It  has  been  the 
patron  of  primary  education ;  but  it 
has  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  hold 
out  the  hand  unconditionally  both  to 
Art  and  Science,  and  give  them,  with- 
out encroaching  on  their  independence, 
an  introduction  wherever  it  has  pene- 
trated itself. 

We  are  all  anxiously  considering 
how  we  may  better  the  condition  of 
the  working  class — whether  for  their 
own  sakes,  that  the;  may  get  more  out 
of  their  lives,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
State,  that  it  may  be  protected  from  the 
discontent  that  undermines  it.  What 
good  thing  can  we  give  them  I  The 
suffrage  "i  Inci^ase  of  wages  1  Organ- 
ization to  protect  them  against  capital  I 
Or  some  share  in  the  profits  of  capital  1 
Or  some  share  in  the  land  1  But  all 
theiie  benefits  belong  to  the  lower  life. 
The  utmost  result  of  them  will  be  more 
of  that  leisure,  more  of  that  spending- 
money  which  the  public-house  is  alw.tys 
waiting  to  absorb.  AmuchgreatergLEt, 
rither  the  only  gift  worth  the  giving, 
would  be  the  gift  of  new  occupations, 
new  pursuits  belonging  to  the  higher 
life.  And  when  once  we  recognise, 
not  faintly  or  fitfully,  but  with  decision, 
that  these  pursuits  are  not  exclusively 


what  we  have  hitherto  called  BeligioB 
that  they  are  not  exclusively  church^ 
going,  or  hymnody,  nor  listening  to 
clerical  oratory  or  philanthropic  pro- 
jects; but  that  they  <  include  the  two 
grand  pursuits  of  Art  and  Science, 
I'eligioos  also  in  the  si^rictest  sense, 
surely  the  prospect  of  a  redemption  for 
poverty  and  labour  grows  more  di^- 
linct  before  our  eyes.  It  beoomes 
more  clear  along  what  road  we  are  to 
travel,  and  we  perceive  the  meaning 
of  certain  indications  which  have  re- 
cently been  given  as.  We  have  been 
told  of  popular  amusements  in  use 
among  other  nations,  which  have  ofton 
the  nature  of  aii;,  and  which  make  the 
English  traveller  blush  for  the  joyless 
hfe  of  labour  in  his  own  country ; 
nay,  when  we  have  been  told  of  the 
Ammergau  Mystery,  it  has  flashed 
upon  as  that  Art  itself  may  be  bora 
again,  by  being  associated  with  La- 
bour, as  much  as  Labour  by  being 
inspired  with  Ait.  And  what  isthe 
moral  of  that  story  of  the  Scotch 
peasant- naturalist  ?  Even  if  you  can- 
not perceive  that  that  eager  study  of 
Nature  is  religion  in  its  purest  form,  if 
it  almost  shocks  you  to  hear  it  asserted 
that  the  Object  of  his  worship  was 
actually  the  True  God,  still  you  can 
bai'dly  help  admitting  that  such  wor- 
ship belongs  to  the  higher  life,  and  is 
the  true  counter-charm  of  the  public- 
house. 

Xor  is  it  only  for  the  sake  of  a.  dis- 
guise under  cover  of  which  they  may 
make  their  way  into  the  Sunday  that 
we  would  represent  Art  and  Science  as 
having  the  nature  of  Keligion.  It  is 
quite  as  much  because  they  will  never 
bo  rightly  cultivated  until  they  are 
recognised  as  in  some  sort  sabbatical 
pursuits.  When  the  clerical  party 
brand  them  as  forms  of  money-maJcing, 
they  only  take  advantage  of  the  cor- 
ruption which  has  fallen  upon  them 
from  being  treated  as  secular.  Here 
again  we  only  follow  plain  indications 
which  the  history  of  Art  gives  us.  The 
work  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  was  prin- 
cipally directed  to  asserting  a  certain 
sacredness  in  Art,  and  to  rescuing  it 
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from  the  curse  of  commonness  or  vul- 
garity. So  long  as  it  is  bandied  about 
in  the  market,  it  does  not  perform  its 
true  function ;  it  does  not  elevate. 
And  is  not  this  its  fate  among  us  ? 
Who  among  us  ever  speaks  of  the 
elevating  effect  of  Art  ?  It  is  a  con- 
ception quite  foreign  to  our  minds. 
We  think  of  Art  as  amusing,  or  ex- 
citing, or  thrilling,  but  not  as  elevating. 
And  because  we  never  question  that  it 
is  a  commodity  to  be  bartered  against 
other  commodities,  we  make  it  up  like 
other  commodities  for  the  market ; 
and  hence  come  works  of  the  Dickens 
school,  in  which  the  most  startling 
effects  succeed  each  other  without 
repose. 

But  will   not  Religion,  in  the  old 
sense,  or  at  least  will  not  Christianity 
disappear,    when    so    much   hitherto 
deemed     secular     throngs     into    the 
precincts  which   were   sacred   to    it? 
Woidd   not   this    enlargement  of  the 
idea  of  religion  prove   a   step  to  the 
destruction  of    it  ?      Religion    larger 
would  be  also  fainter,  until  it  was  lost 
to  view.     Does  not  the  truly  religious 
man  resent  the  suggestion  that  there 
is   any  connection  whatever  between 
what  he  calls  Religion  and  Science  or 
Art  ?    Has  not  Religion  a  warmth,  an- 
tipathetic to  the  hard  and  cold  gran- 
deur of  Science  ?     Has  it  not  an  awful 
solemnity   still    more .  alien    to    the 
frivolity  of  Art  1     Yes  !  but  the  fact 
that  Christian  feeling  has  a   quality 
which  is  all  its  own  does  not  prevent 
it  from  having  another  quality  which  it 
shares  with  Science  and  Art.     Christi- 
anity  has,  and   always  will   have,  a 
jealousy  of  both  which  tends   to   be- 
come hostility  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  one 
with  them  in  its  resistance  to  worldli- 
ness  and  to  the  dominion  of  the  lower 
life.      It  would  gain  much  by  freely 
recognising  this  aflSnity.     In  the  first 
place,  it  would  escape  their  attacks. 
Those  negations  of  Science  which  are 
now  so  terrible  would  be  very  much 
qualified,     if    not    wholly    explained 
away,    if    Christianity    appeared    as 
the    zealous   friend    of    Science    and 
the  mediator    between  her  and  the 


people ;  and  the  half-concealed  rebel- 
lion of  Art  might  be  appeased  in  the 
same  way.  But  it  would  gain  also  a 
more  solid  advantage.  There  is  much 
too  sharp  a  contrast  between  the  in- 
sipid vulgarity  of  an  ordinary  English 
life  and  the  height  of  the  moral  sub- 
lime in  the  New  Testament.  The 
higher  life  cannot  be  taught  by  pre- 
senting only  ideal  examples,  or  su- 
preme moments  of  it.  It  is  not  all 
rapture  and  devotion,  but  has  its  rou- 
tine and  its  ordinary  occupations. 
These  are  '  wanting  in  our  English 
religion,  just  as  in  our  English  Sunday 
there  is  nothing  between  dulness  and 
divine  service.  And  this  routine  of 
the  higher  life  should  be  furnished  by 
Science  and  Art,  that  is,  by  pure  con- 
templations into  which  self-interest 
does  not  enter,  while  admiration  and 
curiosity,  the  lower  forms  of  worship, 
are  kept  awake.  Formed  in  such  a 
routine,  would  men  appreciate  the 
New  Testament  less  than  they  do? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  some  such  pre- 
paration, some  such  use  of  happy  and 
peaceful  thoughts,  is  absolutely  de- 
manded of  those  who  would  enter 
into  the  Christian  view  of  life? 

But  suppose  the  population  on  Sun- 
day flocking  into  picture-galleries  and 
museums,  and  concert-halls;  suppose 
even  plays  performed,  not  indeed  the 
vulgar  burlesques  or  loose  comedies 
that  pleased  the  theatre  in  its  unre- 
generate  days,  but  such  as  a  Christian 
-^schylus  might  write  for  a  Christian 
Athens,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  par 
son,  with  his  commonplaces,  would  be 
left  to  preach  to  himself  in  the  deserted 
church  ?  If  it  were  so,  if  the  church 
and  the  parson  held  their  ground  by 
means  so  purely  artificial,  would  there 
be  any  hope  of  protecting  them,  or 
would  they  be  worth  protecting  ?  But 
the  considerations  here  urged  do  not 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Art  and 
Science,  because  they  have  the  nature 
of  religion,  ought  to  take  the  place  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  called  religion 
among  us.  This  has  been  asserted 
over  and  over  again,  but  the  view 
here    taken    is    different.      There    is 
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anothw  religioD,  which  is  neitlier  Art 
DOr  Science,  and  which  is  moraimporb- 
ant  to  mankind  than  either,  the  reli- 
gion of  morality,  or  of  the  human  Ideal, 
whioh  in  its  historic  form  is  Christi- 
anity. No  rebellion  would  have  arisen 
against  this  religion,  still  less  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  represent  it  a& 
a  womanish  sentimentalism,  if  it  had 
rested  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on 
the  one  hand  turned  Art  and  Science 
into  enemies,  by  trying  to  tyrannise 
over  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
suffered  itself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  profession.  Give  back  to  Christi- 
anity the  elasticity  and  the  modesty  of 
which  clericalism  has  robbed  it,  and  it 
will  appear  again  in  its  proper  place, 
that  is,  the  highest  place  among  the 
religions  whicb  compose  the  Higher 
Life.  But,  as  religion  is  larger  than 
Christianity,  even  when  Christianity  is 
most  justly  conceived,  so  is  the  true 
C3iristia,nity  far  lai^er  than  the  cleri- 
cal perversion  of  it.  If  it  is  the  i-eli- 
gion  of  the  human  Ideal,  and  of  the 
human  race,  evidently  the  material  of 
it  must  be  all  human  history,  and  all 
the  sciences  that  deal  with  man.  It 
most  not  confine  itself  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  history,  the  chronicles  of  a 
Hingis  tribe,  or  to  the  narrow  thought 
and  science  of  that  tribe.  The  found- 
ers of  Chi'istianity  connected  with 
their  religion,  at  least,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  race  to  which  they  be- 
longed. They  drew  no  distinction 
between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  his- 
tory. "We,  with  our  wider  knowledge, 
should  take  not  narrower,  but  still 
wider  views.  While  we  see  in  the 
origin  of  Christianity  the  highpst 
point  in  the  history  of  humanity,  the 
simultaneous  revelation  of  the  Ideal 
and  of  the  Race,  we  ought  to  reject 
no  part  of  the  history  of  humanity, 
nor  to  imagine  that  some  of  that  his- 
tory is  sacred  and  some  profane.  In 
like  manner,  while  we  regard  one  type 
of  homanity  as  the  highest,  we  ought 
not  to  imagine  that  only  one  type  is 
worth  study  or  imitation.  And 
when  these  narrownesses  have  been 
avoideJ,  why  should  the   preacher  of 


Christianity  fear  to  be  dnllT  Why 
should  he  want  topics,  or  dread  the 
rivalry  of  Art  and  Science  I  The  whole 
history  of  mankind  is  open  to  him ;  or, 
if  such  catholicity  is  beyond  his  con- 
ception, at  any  rate  he  has  the  whole 
history  of  Christian  nations.  In  what 
sense  can  Jewish  history  be  sacred  in 
which  the  history  of  Christendom  is 
profane  7  Teaching  on  the  duties  of 
men,  illustrated  by  history,  and  con- 
nected with  a  grand  consecutive  view 
of  the  plan  mnning  through  hnman 
history — why  should  we  fear  that  men 
would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  t  They 
would  not  do  so  if  they  could  once  rid 
themselves  of  the  suspicion  that  the 
teacher  is  fettered,  or  but  half  sincere, 
or  but  half  competent. 

This  view  of  the  coming  phase  of 
religion  ts  realistic,  and  therefore  has 
its  shadows.  It  exhibits  I'eligion  not 
as  a  kind  of  sacred  asylum  from  all 
the  anxieties  and  almost  all  the  acti- 
vities of  the  mind  ;  not  as  giving  all 
that  the  intellect  desires  while  it  ab- 
solves the  intellect  from  trouble — con- 
clusions without  reasoning,  knowledge 
without  investigation,  and  poetry  with- 
out imagination : — but  only  as  an 
asylum  from  worldly  and  material 
cares.  More  than  this :  it  does  not 
promise  that  religion  will,  in  its  next 
phase,  render  with  any  certain  efficiency 
that  service  for  which  alone  many  have  ■ 
valued  it.  Religion  may  become  less  po- 
tent in  consolation,  and  less  able  to  in- 
spire the  hope  of  immortality  into  sools 
not  naturally  ardent.  Those  cold  mis- 
givings which  hitherto  have  been 
thought  incompatible  with  all  religious 
beliefs,  that  there  is,  after  all,  nothing 
"  behind  the  veil,"  will  beset  the 
religions  as  well  as  the  worldly,  as 
they  -seem  to  have  done  in  Old  Testa- 
ment times.  In  that  voyage  towards 
a  colder  zone  on  which  we  are  all 
bound,  the  story  of  some  discoverable 
North-West  passage  will  be  less  uni- 
versally received,  and  some  will  affirm 
that  no  land,  after  all,  is  to  be  found 
about  the  Pole,  but  only  a  Sea  of 
Ancient  Ice,  Ts  it  possible,  it  will  be 
said,  that  any  religion  worthy  of  the 
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name  can  subsist  amid  such  uncer- 
tainties %  And  yet  religious  faith  and 
peace  have  lived  on  all  this  time  in 
spite  of  an  opinion  about  the  future 
infinitely  more  appalling  than  that. 
Meanwhile,  this  very  uncertainty  about 
immortality,  this  very  aversion  of  the 
religious  life  from  the  future,  will 
lead  to  one  good  result,  which  perhaps 
could  hardly  have  been  attained  by 
any  less  painful  means.  Religion  will 
now,  for  the  first  time,  fairly  under- 
take that  regeneration  of  the  present 
life  and  of  actual  society  which  it 
always  promised,  yet  always  inde- 
finitely postponed ;  and  in  doing  so  it 
will,  as  we  have  seen,  reunite  itself 
with  those  other  inspiring  influences 
from  which  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  separated.  E;eligion  will  once 
more  be  understood  as  the  general 
name  for  all  the  worships  or  habitual 
admirations  which  compose  the  higher 
life.  "We  shall  no  longer  be  told  of 
high  feelings  which  make  men  un- 
selfish and  pure-minded,  and  raise  them 


above  vulgar  cares,  but  which,  never- 
theless, have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  We  shall  no  longer  hear  it 
said  of  some  man  of  science,  whose 
mind  is  possessed,  beyond  most  men's, 
with  the  thought  o£  the  eternal  laws 
by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
that  "it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is  an 
atheist,"  nor  of  some  artist,  whose 
heart  is  touched  by  a  thousand  sights 
which  leave  other  men  cold,  that  "  he 
has  no  religion.'*  All  such  high  en- 
thusiasms will  be  recognised  as  having 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  and  they 
will  be  prized  the  more  rather  than 
the  less  for  appearing  in  the  instinc- 
tive, inarticulate  state.  But  of  all 
such  enthusiasms  it  will  still  be  held 
that  the  highest  and  most  precious  is 
that  which  has  man  for  its  object,  and 
which  manifests  itself  neither  in  works 
of  Art  nor  discoveries  of  Science,  but 
in  emancipations,  redemptions,  recon- 
ciliations, and  in  a  high  ideal  of  duty ; 
and  this  is  the  religion  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


^_   place 


"  Patilnr  qwi  yincit." 
DocTEiTB  Layabdin  had  succeeded  in 
his  profession  in  &  way  that  made  more 
aspiring  men  envious,  Ha  success  being 
due  in  a  great  nteasare  to  his  'want  of 
any  low  ambition.  The  lamp  in  his 
room  might  be  seen  burning  until  the 
small  hours,  as  he  bent  over  his  books 
and  mici'oscope,  patiently  and  enthu- 
siastically searching  ont  the  secrets  of 
pathology.  His  contemporaries  pitied 
him  as  a,  man  of  brilliant  pi'omi^^, 
stifling  his  chances  by  living  the  life 
of  a  heiTuit.  One  eminent  Parisian 
doctor,  a  good  deal  his  senior,  took 
him  to  task  in  a  kindly,  patronising 
way,  and  remarked  that  he  would 
never  get  on  unless  he  gave  good 
dinners,  and  gathered  aronnd  him  a 
fashionable  clifntUt.  "When  I  was 
your  age,  I  was  apparently  as  success- 
ful as  1  am  now,  though  I  had  then  to 
think  a  good  deal  more  about  niv 
creditors  than  my  patients;  but  the 
game  was  worth  the  candles — nothing 
succeeds  like  success ;  behold  me  now, 
phyacian  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  cross  of  the  l^on  of 
honour,  and  received  in  all  the  best 
houses  of  the  hiau  vtonde  of  Paris. 
7oa  have  the  same  chances,  if  you  go 
the  same  way  to  work."  Any  one 
less  self-satisfied  than  this  counsellor 
wouldhave  observed  the  half- suppressed 
ironical  curve  on  the  lips  of  the  yoonger 
man,  as  he  gravely  and  shortly  thanked 
the  elder  for  his  well-meant  advice. 
Ten  years  later  the  emperor  was  not. 
and  his  physician  in  ordinary,  having 
got  into  serions  money  difficulties, 
thi'ough  his  extravagant  living,  had 
borrowed  largely  from  Dr,  Lavardin, 
who  had  then  attained  a  foremost 
among  the  medical  men  in  Paris 
sheer  hard  work. 


He  had  learnt  to  perfection  1 
jjTeat  professional  art  of  listen! 
and  treated  every  case  that  came 
before  him,  whether  of  gentle  or 
simple,  Bs  the  most  important  in  hand. 
He  rarely  claimed  sympathy  from 
others ;  when  he  did  sacrifice  bis  na- 
tural reticence,  it  was  more  to  place 
himself  in  closer  commnnion  with  the 
suffering,  than  for  any  other  reason. 
There  were  some  who  pre-supposed 
that  beneath  his  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness there  lay  unfathomed  regions 
of  astuteness  and  worldly  wisdom.  It 
was  not  so,  however,  he  bad  simply  the 
wit  to  know  how  to  play  the  card  of 
trath  with  tact.  In  his  dealings  with 
sick  men,  he  found  it  necessary  to  be 
abrupt,  sometimes  to  harshness ;  in 
most  cases  cutting  them  oS  from  a 
good  many  selfish  pleasures,  ftnd 
frankly  telling  them  that  keeping  to 
their  work  would  answer  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  a  visit  to  Monaco,  or 
a  trip  to  Vienna.  '■  As  for  me,"  de- 
clared a  spoilt  boy  of  forty,  "  I  can  do 
nothing  unless  I  am  in  perfect  health," 
"  If  all  acted  on  that  principle,  I  fear 
there  would  be  little  work  accom- 
plished in  the  world,"  the  doctein-  had 
unfeelingly  replied.  Women,  whom 
he  influenced,  looked  and  felt  invigor- 
ated by  his  medical  advice ;  those  of 
them  who  expected  hi'"  to  order  their 
lives  according  to  their  wishes  always 
came  away  with  their  fees  unaccepted, 
and  in  time  these  ladies  drifted  into 
the  hands  of  more  amenable  prac- 
titioners. 

The  relation  of  such  a  human  being 
to  the  world  around  him  must  always 
be  full  of  peril.  But  the  peril  is  in- 
finitely increased  when  the  protected 
character  of  the  physician  comes  into 
play.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached 
middle  life  that  T>r.  Lavardin  felt 
any  danger  to  himself  in  his  position. 
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•Hie  jaang  wife  o£  one  of  his  staunet- 
eat  friends  had  come  to  him  for  help 
and  ooinfort  in  her  wretchedness.  Hev 
husbiind,  M.  D'Hauterille,  and  Dr. 
Lavardin  had  been  at  euhool  together, 
and  each  had  achieved  a.  brilliant 
reputation,  D'Hauteville  especially 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  all 
before  him.  Later  on,  succeaa  had 
become  not  only  a  habit,  but  a  neces- 
sity to  hia  nature.  He  lived  on  the 
excitement  of  it,  During  the  final 
examinations,  however,  at  the  Ecole 
Poly tt'chni que  he  could  not  keep  step 
with  Lavardin's  steady  pace ;  he  be- 
came worried  and  discontented,  and 
eoon  dropped  from  even  hia  second 
place.  Lavardin  little  cared  for  these 
competitive  suooeases.  He  wanted  to 
know  things  well,  because  he  i-eally 
oared  for  the  knowledge,  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  oat^distancing  his  friend. 
At  last  came  the  examination  for  the 
coveted  mathematical  prize — the  race 
waa  between  Lavardin  and  D'Haute- 
ville. Lavai-din  knew  the  prize  lay 
within  hia  own  grasp,  but,  to  the  sur- 
piiae  of  every  one,  he  did  not  send  in 
hia  papei's  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
and  to  D'Hauteville  the  honours  were 
awarded. 

"You  were  ill  on  purpose,"  said 
D'Hauteville,  but  the  other  only 
laughed  it  off.  "  Take  my  word  for  it, 
yoii  will  never  get  on  in  life  if  you 
cede  to  others^if  you  let  yoiir  heart 
,  take  the  place  of  jrour  head." 

"We  will  see,"  i-eplied  Lavardin, 
with  quiet  confidence.  "  You  lay  too 
much  stress,  D'Hauteville,  on  the 
prizes  of  life ;  remember  there  ia 
always  a  price  to  he  paid  for  them." 

D'Hauteville  waa  now  an  over- 
worked rising  avocat ;  his  rich  mar- 
riage was  generally  looked  upon  as  one 
of  hia  successes,  yet  he  had  not  filled 
the  wide  blanks  in  his  wife'a  passion- 
ate, pnqtoselesa  esistence.  She  had 
found  that  her  union  with  him,  in- 
stead of  being  the  realisation  of  all 
her  young  dreams,  was  but  the  abrupt 
awakening  to  a  series  of  disillusiona, 
to  sterner  responsibilities  and  dutiea, 
to  adilitional   perplexities   and   fears. 
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She  had  no  children  to  occupy  uai 
engross  her,  no  method  of  Ufe,  no 
pressing  necessity  to  live  for  others. 
Her  husband,  too  busy  to  be  with  her 
much,  and  trusting  in  her  innate  good- 
ness, left  her  free  and  unquestioned 
liberty,  while  he  drowned  hia  own 
heart's  disappointments  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  daily  labours — in  his  hard- 
won  Bucceasea.  But  she  had  no  absorb- 
ing work,  and  her  health  gave  way. 

"  Go  and  consult  Lavardin,  he  will 
put  you  right ;  he  is  the  best  friend  I 
have,"  said  her  husband,  huiTyiag 
away  with  his  bnefs,  after  bestowing 
a  passing  kiss  on  her  pale,  cold  brow. 
So  to  the  physician  she  went. 

She  waa  very  lovely,  very  pathetic, 
veiy  deaolate ;  with  a  wide  capacity 
for  happiness,  for  loving,  for  Hviog. 
Dr.  I^avardin's  heai't  was  touched  and 
thrilled,  He  would  fain  have  dismissed 
the  case,  and  so  guarded  his  own  in- 
wai'd  peace.  But  he  could  not.  He 
waa  at  first  severe,  inti'oduced  pMl- 
oaophy,  told  her  that  happiness  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  claimed,  but  that  life  ia 
both  poasible  and  bearable  without  it. 
He  apoke  of  Time  as  the  Grea^^ealer, 
the  great  modifier,  and  that  we  must 
have  compaasion  one  for  another.  But 
aa  visit  followed  visit,  these  truths 
seemed  to  heal  her  wound  but  slightly. 
Feeling  he  had  been  too  harsh,  he 
spoke  again  more  gently,  until  she 
lifted  up  her  eyea  to  him  with  a  look 
he  never  forgot ;  then  his  breath 
came  quick  and  short ;  he  turned 
towards  her  pasaionately,  advanced, 
checked  himself,  and  wearily  sat  down 
in  the  fui-thest  corner  of  the  room. 
He  occupied  himself  for  a  moment  in 
writing,  and  as  Madame  D'Hauteville 
passed  out,  and  the  next  patient  came 
in,  it  would  havo  heen  impossible  to  dis- 
cover from  his  calm  manner  that  he 
had  passed  through  any  inward  con- 
flict. Patilur  qui  vineit.  Dr.  Lavai'din 
suffered,  yet  he  was  loyally  ti'ue  to 
his  friend.  He  became  more  tolerant, 
however,  to  all  strictly  human  and 
momentary  weaknesses.  As  a  younj 
man  he  bad  been  very  hard  again 
any  lapse  from  bis  own  high,  anUv 
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etandaxd.  All  young  people  are 
pitiless,  on  til  they  learn  through 
esperience  the  trutii  of  that  ivise 
flaying  —  Tout  eomjiitndre  cut  tout 
intonner. 

The  next  news  that  his  patieots 
;d  of  him  was  that  he  had  qaitt«d 
Tttris  and  gone  to  Amiens,  where  the 
cholera  was  raging,  and  where  doctors 
were  needed.  "  What  a,  quixotic  fool 
the  man  is  to  throw  away  such  a 
practice  to  get  killed  oS  by  pestilence 
in  tlie  provinces.  A  capital  first  plunge 
for  beginners,  no  doubt  (to  be  killed 
olf),  but  for  a  manlike  I^vai-din  t  "  Ho 
exclaimed  the  faculty,  so  mourned  his 
clitMlile.  It  was  not  quixotiion,  how- 
ever ;  doctors  are  human,  though  the 
fact  seems  sometimes  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  no  power  would  have  induced  Dr. 
Lavardm,  in  his  calm  senses,  to  re- 
main in  a  position  where  he  had  the 
slightest  doubt  of  himself.  No  one 
was  dependent  upon  him  in  Paris; 
his  private  practice,  though  very  luei-a- 
tive,  was  not  what  he  cared  for  most. 
His  heart  was  in  hospital  work,  and 
he  was  eager  to  try  new  remedies  for 
stamping  out  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
The  cbolei-a  did  not  cut  him  off  as  his 
fiiends  predicted,  and  be  lived  to 
experience  in  himself  what  he  had 
taught  to  others,  that  life  is  both 
possible  and  bearable  without  any 
particular  happiness.  He  got  greyer, 
however,  and  settled  moi-e  decidedly 
into  a  scientifically- abstracted  middle- 
aged  man,  and  after  the  excitement  of 
the  cholera  had  subsided,  he  in  a 
measure  gave  up  general  practice  and 
lived  a  studious,  though  a  benevolently 
useful  life.  The  good  people  of  Amiens 
were  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  during  their  time 
of  trial,  and  highly  gi-atilled  that  he 
was  content  to  take  up  his  abodo 
among  them.  It  showed  bow  quickly 
appreciative  he  was  of  tbeii-  high 
moral  and  intellectual  standard,  and 
the  generally  advanced  opinions  of  the 
town.  Dr.  lavardin  became  very 
popular  in  the  eercle,  though  he 
.neither  played  high  nor  gossipped,  and 
raa  very  often  asked  out  to   dinner. 


though  he  was  not  a  profesBed  tadlMS  . 
and  had  no  self-assertion.  Those  who 
gave  liini  the  benetit  of  their  ideas 
would  remark  in  a  delighted  way,  It 
tst  vraimait  fort  Kjiii-itaH  ;  though  the 
doctenr  had  in  all  probabUtty  confined 
himself  to  expressions  Euch  as  bien 
posbibU,  tnaU  otii,  muU  jioii,  cela  a' intend, 
prensemait.  From  his  t^ym pathetically 
genial  manner  he  seemed  but  to  refrun 
from  carrying  all  before  him  in  order, 
benevolently,  to  give  younger  ones  a 
chance.  It  was  only  Sidonie,  his 
housekeeper,  who  knew  how  much  of 
ease  and  energy,  sweetness  and  strife, 
there  was  in  his  nature,  and  she  loved, 
feared,  and  respected  him  for  his  self- 
control.  The  townsfolk  thought  it  a 
mighty  piece  of  good  luck  his  getting 
such  a  treasure ;  even  M.  le  Cur6  bad 
not  a  better  cook,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  considered  a  great  chance 
for  Sidonie  being  under  such  a  master, 
uw  Itomme  comine  U  y  en  a  pai. 

Sidonie's  father  had  been  a  well- 
known  mannfactm-er  of  the  town; 
long  failing  health  and  unfortunate 
speculations  had  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  bankruptcy,  and  obliged  his 
children  to  make  their  own  way  in 
the  world.  On  Ibe  whole,  his  family 
had  done  well,  walking  uprightly  along 
the  straight  high  road  of  life,  every 
one  of  them  except  Sidonie  (whose 
character  was  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
impulse) ;  she  bad  taken,  alas  I  a 
wrong  step  on  that  hard,  pitiless  road. 
Her  lover  died,  and  for  a  time  she 
felt  all  the  bitterness  of  lonely  poverty 
and  all  the  angoiish  of  a  proud,  dumb 
despair.  Other  ways  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood failing  her,  she  succeeded  at 
last  in  becoming  a  first-rate  cvimnHre; 
and  as  time  went  on  it  was  sbo  who 
superintended  all  the  grand  repasts 
served  in  the  town,  and  recipes  revised 
by  her  were  consiilei-ed  of  prioelew 
value.  She  maintained  herself  tSt^k 
her  child  with  reticent  dignity  f^r 
independence  ;  indeed  there  were  SUM 
people  who  quite  resented  this  sIbaH^ 
ness  of  behaviour,  deeming  it  aa  iJM^ 
concilable  inconsistency.  It  was  only 
the    more   liberal  minded  who    reco^ 
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that  she  was  no  ordinary  woman  : 
in  fact,  with  her  reputed  book-learning, 
and  her  gravd,  dignified  manner,  she 
passed  as  »  rather  awe-inspiring 
personage.  When  Dr.  Lavardin  first 
saw  her,  in  a  formidable  high  cap, 
completely  hiding  the  shape  of  her 
head,  and  her  heavy  grey  cloak,  ho 
gave  a  little  inward  laugh,  almost  mis- 
doubting the  nunours  he  had  heard 
oonceming  her  past  life,  doubting  too 
whether  this  delicate-minded  lady, 
with  her  deep-set  eyes  and  tensely 
clased  mouth,  would  exactly  suit  h's 
situation,  would  unquestioningly  obey 
his  behests ;  for  our  docteur,  thongh 
mild,  was  a  mild  despot.  As  Dr. 
LftTardin  stood,  with  his  plump  sun- 
burnt hands  crossed  meditatively 
behind  him,  reading  by  slow  but  sure 
degrees  the  characters  of  her  face,  he 
startled  her  self-distrust  by  abruptly 
offering  extravagantly  high  wages. 
Her  pale  cheeks  flushed,  but  with 
pain  than  pleasure. 
am  not  worth  that,"  she  said; 
I  cannot  take  so  much." 

I  think  differently,"  ha  answered  ; 
osB  are   my   terms ;    I   shall    not 
change  them." 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
wounded  pride. 

"  You  are  doing  it  becatise  you  are 
benevolent ;  but  1  am  not  a  subject  for 
benevolence ;  I  wish  to  stand  alone, 
and  take  but  what  I  rightly  earn,  I 
ask  only  for  justice." 

"And  I  consider  1  am  barely  doing 

you   Justice.    Believe  me,    I    am  not 

ling    under    the  impulse  of    bene- 

ice,  I  am  only  giving  way  to  my 

.nctive  knowledge   of    charactor." 

he  said  with  diffident  persuosive- 

None  of  us  have  justice  done 

as,"    he   went  on,    dropping  his  eyo- 

glassen,    and    looking    down     at    her 

flmilingly,    but    with    dimmed    eyes; 

,i'e   always  eilh>:r  over-rated  or 

rated;    for  in.sUnce,    you  have 

ider-rated    me.    in    considering  me 

more  generous  than  jost." 

^till  she  protested,  still  he  insisted  ; 
she  would  have  her  wsy,  he  his.     It 


them.  Of  course  the  stronger  gained 
the  victoiy,  and  to  Sidonie  there  only 
remained  the  hope  that,  by  her  devo- 
tion to  his  interests,  she  might  in  some 
small  degree  repay  her  master's  gener- 
osity. When  the  interview  was  over, 
and  she  had  passed  out  of  sight  into 
outside  darkness,  the  severe  mouth 
relaxed,  and  as  hot  tears  sprang  into 
the  impetuous  eyes,  she  bowed  her 
head,  crying  out  as  if  in  pain,  "  My 
boy,  my  boy." 

For  this  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  15r.  Lavardin  necessitated  a 
mother's  separation  from  her  child. 
What  money,  or  what  assured  position 
could  make  up  to  her  for  her  son's 
loving  caresses!  As  she  paaaed 
through  the  lamp-lit  streets,  her  cloak 
in  the  sleeting  rain  clinging  damply 
round  her,  more  than  on©  wayfarer 
paused,  but  passed  gravely  by.  on 
observing  the  maternal  solicitude  im- 
printed on  her  face. 


Mothers  recognised  at  once  that 
Dr.  Lavardin  was  too  staid  a  sub- 
ject for  any  matrimonial  project,  so 
were  happy  and  at  ease  with  him, 
and  guilelessly  expansive,  making 
what  use  they  could  of  him.  Passing 
over  their  daughters,  they  enlarged 
to  him  about  their  difficulties  with 
their  sons,  One  or  other  of  them  - 
would  naively  ask  him  to  find  some 
situation  in  Paris  that  would  suit 
her  eldest  boy — a  berth  with  good 
emolument,     little     work,    advancing 
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fond  mother,  looking  i 
tacles  with  a  serio-comic  gles 
his  eyes,  would  never  fail  to  aootho 
her  by  gentle  compliments,  some- 
times even  unwittingly  stroking  the 
fair  hand  in  a  grand  fatherly  way. 
A"d  iuntevox  oldeiiy  or    atcut    ihc 
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fedy  might  appear  to  other  eyea, 
|«lie  wm  sure  to  have  aa  agreeable 
that  the  docteur  ad- 
mired hor,  and  in  truth  he  did 
admii'e  the  maternal  love  that 
made  her  courageous  to  nsk  favoura. 
He  did  wh^t  he  could,  for  no  woman, 
ever  appealed  for  help  to  hirn  in 
Tkin. 

Ke  would  tell  the  husband  in  hia 
business  like  way  of  a  cashier's  place, 
or  a  vacancy  for  a  medical  student. 
There  were  no  flatteries  in  his  speech 
to  the  man.  "The  duties  are  hard; 
but  all  work  is  hard."  The  father 
might  think  that  it  was  very  easy 
for  him  to  talk  thus,  living  in  ease 
and  camfort  vith  Sidonie  as  house- 
keeper. Yet,  after  toiling  all  d^y, 
hiid  not  the  evening  of  life  set  in 
for  Dr.  T,^vardinl  Why  should  he 
not  enjoy  complete  and  remorseless 
leisure  J  It  was  not  by  chance  that 
he  had  gained  his  money  and  position, 
but  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  rising 
with  the  dawn,  and  working  far  into 
the  night.  And  now  he  was  supposed 
to  have  lived  his  life,  and  was  going 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
scientific  subjects.  So  the  Amiens 
folk  glibly  explained  the  situation. 
How  very  ready  we  all  are  to  shelve 
our  friends,  while  for  ourselves — 
ourselves  —  how  difficult  to  realise 
that  we  have  in  truth  lived  the  best 
part  of  our  lives— we  expected  so 
much,  ani!  we  have  J — what  we 
have  worked  for.  "We  reap  i — ^what 
we  have  sown.  But  why  should  Dr. 
Lav.irdin  ever  admit  or  allow  others 
'to  assert  that  the  fulness  of  life  was 
over  for  him  1  Surely  as  long  as 
the  beating  of  his  heart  goes  on 
■evenly  and  strongly,  existence  with 
its  mysteries  and  miracles,  its  passions, 
and  pains,  is  still  before  him.  What 
though  he  has  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  philosophic  calm— he  can 
fltill  feel  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow, 
the  blue  sky  still  bends  above  him, 
the  world  sm'ges  around  him.  There 
is  twilight  and  night,  and  the  long 
lonely  hours  of  dawn,  when  his  heart 
feels    desolate  ■ —  ill  at  ease — longing 


for  something  which   has   not    come 
to  him,  has  not  been  attained — dead 

to  scientific  problems — ■ 


So  mused  Dr.  Lavardin  as  ha 
wended  his  way  to  one  of  his  lady 
patients,  who  bad  neither  daughters 
to  dispose  of  nor  sons  to  settle  in  life. 
She  was  not,  however,  one  of  the 
women  whom  the  docteur  influenced, 
nor  yet  was  she  of  those  who  I'etired 
from  his  eons olting- room  with  their 
fees  in  their  hands,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  she  never  brought  hers ; 
she  was  one  of  those  licensed  ladies 
who  "remember  to  forget  "  to  bring; 
their  purses  on  special  occasions. 

£tt  revanche,  her  welcome  to  Dr. 
Lavardin  in  her  own  house  was  of 
the  sweetest  and  easiest.  She  was 
charming  and  amiable,  wishing  no  one 
lU,  except  those,  of  course,  who  stood 
in  her  way,  and  all  she  diil  then  was 
to  push  them  gracefully  but  promptly 
aside.  Though  left  a  widow  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  she,  like  many 
others,  would  have  liked  more  money, 
could  have  easily  disposed  of  it,  on  her- 
self as  the  jewel,  and  on  her  house  as 
the  setting  of  the  jewel.  As  it  was 
"  she  did  her  beat,"  as  she  often  told 
Dr.  Lavardin  with  a  plaintive  sigh ; 
and  he,  looking  at  her  and  her  ela- 
borate setting,  sadly  reechoed  that 
sigh.  Once  on  his  vetum  from 
visiting  the  wretchedest  part  of  the 
town,  amid  vice,  fever,  and  death,  he 
had  been  simple  enough  to  preach 
her  a  little  sermon — invigorating,  im- 
petuous, fervent ;  inveighing  ag&inst 
the  temptations  of  unshared  riches — 
the  banefulness  of  egoistic  lives.  As 
he  talked  be  got  whito  and  tremu- 
Ijus.  walked  about  the  room,  looking 
fiercely  in  earnest,  his  face  luminous, 
searching.  He  stretched  out  his  big 
brown  hands  as  if  to  shake  her  out 
of  herself.  An  answeiing  move- 
ment, a  glance  of  understanding,  a 
checked  utterance  of  impulsive  sym- 
pathy,  might  at  that   moment    have 
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subdued  and  thrilled  liim,  perhaps 
captivated  him  for  ever.  But  the 
widow  was  calculating',  not  listening 
— -"His  voice  is  too  loud;  he  is  too 
large  for  ordinary- sized  rooms ;  I 
should  hate  to  have  scenes  like  this ; 
I  like  repose  and  darkness,  and  it  is 
simply  agngaiU  hia  drawing  up  ail  the 
blinds,"  This  she  said  to  herself  con- 
solingly, feeling  him  drifting  out  of 
her  reach — beyond  her  depth.  "De- 
cidedly he  has  passed  his  first  youth," 
was  her  after  deliberate  comment,  as 
she  gracefully  set  herself  to  answer 
and  to  enlighten  him  with  her 
ideas  of  life  and  love,  duty  and 
Sriendship— her  aapii-ations,  her  hopes, 
her  fears,  her  sensations — herself  (for 
she,  too,  could  peroi'ate  on  her  own 
pet  subject).  But  she  had  let  slip 
her  cioroent.  It  was  not  given  her 
to  interpret  the  espression  of  eyes 
intrenched  behind  their  spectacles,  nor 
the  movement  of  lips  covered  by  so 
thick  a  moustaehe, 

Such  were  the  little  shocks  that 
Dr.  Lavardin  received  on  his  passage 
through  life.  Yet  his  faith  in  human 
nature  did  not  die  out ;  he  still  went 
on  hoping  and  believing  that  "  there's 
perfect  goodness  somewhere  ;  "  always 
attributing  his  disillusions  to  some 
want  in  himself.  He  still  continued 
to  visit  the  widow  in  her  scented  and 
softly- cushioned  boudoir,  listening 
with  a  wonderful  patience  to  her 
monologues,  and  prosci'ibing  mild 
lisana  ngainst  a  too  introspective 
and  luxurious  life.  Perhaps  he  hoped 
in  time  to  influence  her — or  was  it 
that  she  was  gi'adually  converting 
him  to  dai'knosH  and  repose ) 

Sidonie  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
even  the  beat  of  men  are  apt  in  the 
end  to  fall  victims  to  a  woman's  per- 
sistent flattei'ies ;  and  as  th<j  visits 
went  on  she  trembled  tor  the  fate  of 
muster;  for  what  are  poor  mortals 

do  but  accept,  in  default  of  better, 

lething  lower  than  the  angels — 
the  graceful  acting  of  a  feigned 
1  lieu  of  the   unbecoming    and 

.umbing  diHidence  of  a  deep  reality, 
was  a\yare  of  this  ^jossible  phase 


for  what  was  t 
thosB  who  have  felt  the  heavy  clouds 
of  suffering,  she  was  quickly  grateful 
for  passing  sunlit  gleams,  apd  there- 
fore was  not  going  lo  "  forestall  her 
date  of  grief;"  but  by  fulfilling  the 
claims  of  every  day  as  it  passed  main- 
tained her  own  inward  peace.  In  ac- 
cepting God's  will,  knowing  that  He 
was  great  and  good,  she  prayed  for 
the  welfare  of  her  master,  believing 
him  also  to  be  great  and  good ;  and 
thankfully  remembered  how  Bhe  had 
been  sheltered  and  set  on  high  from 
the  world's  rough  ways,  fiem  women's 
hard  looks,  and  from  men's  light 
words ;  she  had  basked  securely  in 
the  sunshine,  and  she  was  not  now 
going  to  complain  bec.iuse  the  clouds 
were  again  gathering  around  her. 

Possessing  still  a  rich  mine  of 
wealth  in  that  maternal  love  which 
no  one  could  take  from  her,  she  found 
courage  and  strength  in  watching  the 
vigorous  young  life  unfolding  itself 
before  her.  In  her  hoy's  innocent 
prattle  and  broad,  trustful  smiles  sho' 
drew  her  comfort,  feeling  she  had 
her  share  of  love.  When  the  day's 
work  was  done  her  child  would  occa- 
sionally be  brought  to  her,  and  in  a 
little  sanctum  opening  out  of  the 
kitchen  the  mother  and  son  would 
have  quiet  play  together  in  the  danc- 
ing firelight.  They  were  sitting  thus 
beneath  the  Ehadow  of  the  great 
clock-frame  when  Dr.  Lavai'din  re- 
turned home  from  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  widow  sooner  than  was  expected. 
She  did  not  hear  the  door  open, 
woa  softly  singing — 


"Dis,  que!  eat  I'araour  veritable  1 
Ccliii  qui  respire  en  autnii. 
Et,  rnuioiir  le  plus  indoniiilalile  ? 
Cclui  oui  fuit  le  moina  de  bntit. 


!ted.       i 


It  was  the  same  Sidonie.  The  only 
difference  in  her  was  that  she  had 
her  child  on  her  knee  and  had  for- 
gotten all  household  cares.  Her  cap 
had  fallen  off,  and  her  usually  tightly- 
intprinoned  hair  fell  in  heavy  masses 
on  either  side  of  the  fine  outline  of  a 
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DoUle  liaad.  One  of  the  boy'a  hunds 
had  fast  bold  of  a  twisted  plLiit,  while 
Uie  other  lay  sleepily  upon  her  bosom, 
Di',  Liivardjn  did  not  speak,  bat  stood 
leaning  agaiust  the  dooi-way,  watchiiig, 
fearing  to  bi-eak  the  spelL  lie  bad 
aeen  women  under  inajiy  phases — 
under  the  influence  of  various  con- 
flicting passions— radiant,  with  the 
migbt  of  love — dimmed  and  shrunken 
with  the  strain  and  conflict  of  self- 
suppresaion^glorilied  with  victories 
over  temptations— repellent  with  the 
preoccupation  of  an  intriguing  mind. 
But  never  before  had  he  beheld  a  face 
HO  transformed  as  was  Sidonie's  with 
a  pure  maternal  love.  All  the  severe 
outlines  had  disappeared,  giving  place 
to  dimples  and  smilea,  while  the  un- 
conscious cooings  made  a  happy  rift 
io  the  austere  line  of  her  mouth.  The 
child  took  it  in  gi-avely  and  as  a 
matter  of  course :  for  when  had  his 
mother's  eyes  looked  at  him  otherwise 
than  softly,  or  when  was  her  voice 
otber  to  his  ears  than  the  sweetest  of 
all  music  ?  Only  be  nestled  closer  in 
the  infolding  ai'ms,  and  beat  time 
with  his  lingers  on  tbe  gently- heaving 
breast.  But  to  Dr.  Lavardin  it  did 
not  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 

'■  Tou  must  always  have  your  child 
with  TOU,  Sidonie,"  he  said,  spealdiig 
and  drawing  near,  though  he  had 
meant  to  have  kept  silent  and  re- 
tired. "  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
before ;  but  it  is  your  fault;  you 
spoil  me  and  moke  me  selfish.  See 
how  the  little  one  has  clasped  my 
finger  and  will  not  let  me  go,  re- 
cognising a  friend,  though  a  tardy 
one.  You  know  we  have  plenty  of 
room  for  him,  I  make  one  condition, 
however,  of  his  becoming  a  member  of 


Sidonie  looked  up  shyly  perpleseil, 
into  a  gi-andly  beautiful  face,  into 
love-lit,  compafisionate  eyes. 

"  Which  is,"  he  went  on,  in  a 
mock  voice  of  command,  "that  you 
never  again  wear  a  cup." 

She  bowed  her  bead,  and  touched 
with  ti'embling,  fervent  lips  the  hand 
held  prisoner  by  her  child. 


"All  people  have  soffletimes  a  s 
mental  desperation  and  abenatton,  when  thej 
do  exactly  what  tlieic  frienils  would  leaat 
exi)ect." 

It  was  the  early,  buoyant  morning. 
The  widow's  casement  was  open,  and 
in  a  loose  luxurious  wrapper  she  was 
leaning  out,  resting  her  languid  elbows 
on  the  window  cushion.  Beneath,  in 
the  busy  street,  amid  odorous  piles  of 
fruits  and  fiowers,  bright  costumes, 
and  shrill  voices,  passed  Sidonie  on 
her  way  to  market,  her  crown  of 
glistening  braids  wound  round  her 
well-poised  head,  her  dark,  subdued 
face  illumined  with  an  intense  inner 
light.  She  was  in  the  crowd,  but 
not  of  it.  There  was  a  new  rh3rtluii 
in  her  carriage,  a  stately  cadence  in 
bei-  walk,  that  at  once  arrested  the 
widow's  attention,  who,  after  gazing 
intently  down  at  her,  suddenly  closed 
the  window,  and,  with  a  sharp  enei^y 
and  dangerously  sparkling  eyes,  began 
the  mysteries  of  an  elaborate  toilet. 
It  was  not  the  toilet  of  a  woman  in 
dubious  ansicty,  with  passionate 
pulses,  intent  on  beautifying  herself 
for  tbe  sake  of  him  she  loves,  nor  yet 
that  of  a  gentle,  guileless  maiden, 
watching  in  the  mirror  the  rejected 
curves  of  her  white  arms,  as  she 
lingeringly  gathei-s  up  the  glory  of 
her  tresses.  It  was  rather  the  de- 
liberate adornment  of  an  experienced 
coquette,  where  there  was  neither 
innocence  nor  passion.  The  widow 
was  not  readily  prepared  to  part  with 
her  newly  acquired  liberty,  nor  ta 
withdraw  the  plausible  veil  that 
screened  her  self-indulgent  life ;  she 
only  felt  the  need  of  a  more  piquant 
interest  in  that  life — a  fresh  proof 
that  her  powers  of  fascination  were 
not  on  the  wane.  If  she  did  not 
greatly  care  for  Dr.  Lavardin,  she  at 
at  any  rate  greatly  cared  that  he 
should  not  go  to  another.  As  she 
put  the  finishing  touch  to  her  red- 
dened lips  and  the  delicate  shadow 
beneath    her   eyes,    she    had   worked 
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herself  up  to  a  pitch  of  almost 
righteous  indignation.  To  save  Dr. 
Lavardin  from  his  impending  fate 
would  be  a  deed  of  charity — an  act  of 
graoe. 

Before  Sidonie  bad  returned  from 
market  the  widow  was  in  the  doc- 
teur'a  study. 

"  I  am  going  the  round  of  my 
friends,  begging  for  this  sad  case  of 
starvation,"  she  said,  in  soft,  per- 
suasive accents. 

The  apx>eal  had  been  drawn  up  that 
moi-ning  by  herself — -the  work  of  her 
ready  imagination — the  quick  inspira- 
tion of  a  moment.  Though  the  case 
detailed  was  a  purely  fictitious  one, 
she  truly  meant  to  give  the  money 
she  received  to  the  needy,  and  in 
after- confession  to  her  priest  would 
omit  no  tittle  of  the  lies  told  for  so 
good  a  cause,  believing,  as  she  did, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

Dr.  Lavardin  received  her  with 
open  arms  ;  he  felt  that  morning  as  if 
he  could  take  the  whole  world  into 
his  embraces.  He  did  not  sermonise ; 
indeed,  was  quite  touched  by  this 
newly- awakened  consideration  for  the 
poor,  and  felt  remorsefully  that  he 
had  perhaps  done  her  injustice — had 
been  too  hard  upon  her  with  his 
sledge-hammer.  Here  she  was,  up 
and  dressed  betimes,  looking  almost 
lovely,  and  was  bestirring  herself 
for  others.  He  himself  had  idled 
away  the  morning  hours ;  Sidonie  had 
not  yet  shown  herself ;  all  night  he 
had  dreamed  fitfully  of  a  mother  and 
child — of  a  tangible  happiness  for 
himself — of  sweet,  flickering  smiles 
on  a  chastened  face.  And  now  he 
was  impatient  —  expectant,  feeling 
alternately  joyous  and  irritable ;  and 
there  waa  nothing  and  no  one  to 
wreak  his  passing  spleen  upon  until 
she  appeared— this  lightly-glancing, 
softly- speaking  fairy,  scented  and 
furbelowed. 

After   perusing    her   document    he 

looked  down  at  her  searchingly,  hesi- 

'"ited    an    instant,    and    then,    as    if 

ihanied  of  his  hesitation,  blushingly 
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''Thanks,  thanks,"  she  exclaimed, 
drawing  close  to  him,  and  placing  her 
hand  in  his,  "Ho  you  know,"  she 
went  on,  in  a  broken,  die-away  whis- 
per, "  that  they  are  talking  of  you 
and  me  in  the  town  1  They  say  you 
are  going  to  marry  at  last." 

The  hand  that  inclosed  hers  burned ; 
but  before  he  could  speak  Bidonie 
came  into  the  room  with  the  morning 
letters. 

"  Adieu,  then,  and  thanks  for  youi- 
contribution,"  concluded  the  fairy, 
disappearing  amid  soft  undulations  of 
drapery.  "  I  need  not  have  taken  so 
much  ti-ouble  nor  have  gono  so  far," 
she  thought,  as  her  careless  glance 
fell  upon  the  gi-ave,  colourless  face  of 
Sidonie,  whose  faint  voice  seemed  to 
come  from  some  dilficult  distance  as 
she  answered  the  other's  complacent 
salutations. 

After  leaving  Dr.  Lavardin's  house 
the  widow's  intention  had  been  to  go 
direct  to  the  alley  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  herself,  and  there  have 
persuaded  some  one  or  other  inte  the 
belief  that  they  were  starving.  But 
the  heat  was  excessive,  the  way  was 
long  and  uncertain,  and  her  breakfast 
waited  for  her  at  home ;  besides,  her 
reception  by  Dr.  Lavardin  had  beon 
most  flattering.  What  need  for  fur- 
ther trouble  1 

Sidonie  had  certainly  paled  under 
the  other's  glance,  seeming  no  longer 
the  same  woman  that  had  passed  on 
her  way  rejoicing,  illumined  with  the 
gladness  of  the  morning ;  yet,  in  the 
might  of  her  love,  she  felt  strong.  Aa 
she  shut  herself  up  in  the  kitchen, 
which  looked  in  the  garish  daylight 
so  bare  and  commonplace,  she  began 
at  once  her  round  of  duties  - —  the 
wholesome  necessary  daily  work  that 
makes  life  possible  to  so  many  crushed 
spirits.  For  a  moment  she  held  her 
breath,  as  she  beard  Dr.  Lavardin's  step 
in  the  hall — a  quick,  eager  footfall — but 
he  did  not  como  to  her ;  he  passed  out 
by  the  tiont  door.  For  a  moment  she 
gave  a  stifled  sob,  and  then,  arrested 
by  a  little  echoing  cry  from  the  cot  in 
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meet  her  child's  wide,  wondering 
eyes ;  awakening  from  his  dewy 
sleep,  he  was  ready  to  take  his  cue 
from-  ber  for  laughter  or  for  tears. 
She  smiled  at  him,  and  talked  his 
childish  language,  wlule  he  answered 
in  hia  piping  treble.  She  woald  not 
tAke  him  up,  however,  till  she  bad 
finished  her  work  in  band  ;  be  must 
have  patience,  and  fhe  too.  And 
when  afterwards  she  bent  to  raise 
him,  and  felt  his  rosy  lips  pressing 
hers,  and  the  eager  little  arms  twined 
aboDt  her  neck,  she  told  herself  she 
had  been  ungrateful  for  the  wealth 
she  already  possessed. 

Dr.  Lavardin  lost  mnch  time  that 
day  in  the  town,  trying  in  vain  to  find 
the  name  of  the  starving  people  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  instant 
relief.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gained 
a  good  deal  df  interesting  information 
about  himself. 

The  widow  had  certainly  been  cor- 
rect in  her  statement  concerning  the 
romours  atloat  of  his  contemplated 
marriage. 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  am  thinking  of 
taking  unto  myself  a  wife ;  viais  vans 
auirte.  you  seem  to  know  more  about 
it  than  I  do  myself." 

This  he  said  laughingly  to  his 
friends  at  the  e/^-de ;  then  he  was 
about  to  hurry  home,  bnt  was  called 
back  for  a  consultation,  and  did  not 
regain  his  libei-ty  till  late  in  the 
evening,  In  bis  own  bouse  his  study 
looked  bright  and  inviting,  but  be 
passed  on  to  the  room  beyond,  paused 
for  a  moment  on  the  threahatd,  and 
then  entered. 

Sidonie  was  sitting  on  the  same  low 
chair  by  the  fire  under  the  tall  clock, 
but  instead  of  her  boy  on  her  knee, 
she  was  deep  in  the  study  of  Pascal's 
Pentcti.  She  had  forgotten  her  cares 
and  herself,  and.  like  a  child  entranced 
■with  the  newest  story-book,  she  sat 
isolated  and  absorbed  in  the  pages 
of  the  closely-printed  volume. 

"That  is  mine,"  said  Dr.  Lavardin, 
coming  behind  her,  and  taking  the 
book  gently  out  of  her  bunds.  He 
drew  in  a.  cbiiir,  awl  began  leading  it 


[  Sketch. 

aloud.  But  his  voice  failed  Imn.  "  1 
am  tired,"  he  said,  carelessly;  "yon 

go  on  with  it."  And  be  threw  his 
bead  back  into  the  shadow,  and 
watched  her  while  she  read.  Clearly 
and  firmly,  and  with  unhesitating 
distinctness,  she  began  at  once,  her 
sweet  soothing  contmlto  forming  a 
marked  contrast  to  his  uneven  bass. 
He  had  been  self-conscious,  and  had 
had  truant  thoughts,  bnt  her  mind 
was  dipped  deep  in  the  subject-matter, 
and  she  was  only  conscious  of  obey- 
ing his  behests.  And  so  the  reading 
went  on,  filing  the  room  with  re- 
poseful harmony,  imtil  the  lamp 
flickered,  Uared,  and  finally  went 
out. 

"  Now  we  have  only  the  firelight," 
said  Dr.  Lavardin,  leaning  forward, 
and  again  possessing  himself  of  the 
volume  and  the  hand  that  held  it, 
"  Sidonie,"  he  went  on,  ''  I  came 
home  worn  out  and  worried,  and  this 
hour  b""  been  so  full  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment. You  have  been  much  to 
me  already — very  much ;  will  yon 
not  be  more,  and  crown  my  life 
with  blessedness  by  becoming  my 
wifel" 

She  lifted  her  sorrowful  face  to 
his. 

"  I  am  not  wcrthy  to  be  your  wife," 
she  said,  trying  to  withdraw  her  band 
from  his  firm  clasp ;  but  be  only  held 
her  closer. 

"Listen!"  he  went  on.  "I  have 
traced  and  learned  by  heart  your  life 
from  the  time  yon  were  left  mother- 
less, and  with  a  father  powerless  lo 
protert  you — there  have  been  be-.id- 
strong  impulses  at  work — much  self- 
sacrifice— sorrow  which  purifies.  What 
baa  been  —  has  been. "  His  voice 
broke,  and  he  pressed  her  hand  over 
his  burning  eyes.  "  Ah,  would  to 
God  we  had  met  earlier  in  life, 
when  we  could  have  helped  one 
another."' 

"  But  it  is  too  late  now,"  she  said, 
with  mournful  resignation. 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  he  replied,  turning 
upon  her  suddenly,  with  a  radiiuit 
uoonteoiuioek     "It  ifi  never  too  iate(_ 
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You  have  already  attained  that  peace 
that  comes  only  to  the  few  who 

" '  Have  learned  to  tread  the  narrow  way 
That  leads  through  labour  to  tho  light  of 

Help  me  to  find  it ;  let  us  labour  to- 
gether. For  I  too  have  hiwi  expe- 
riences that  might  make  me  unworthy 
of  your  love ;  but  we  cannot  judge 
one  another  by  isolated  acts ;  we 
must  look  to -their  whole  lives — the 
standard  they  aet  before  themselves, 
even  though  they  fail  to  attain  it — 
the  truth  and  aincerity  of  tbeir  mo- 
tives, though  circumstances  and  the 
world's  harsh  judgment  may  set 
against  tiem  like  tlie  relentless  cur- 
rents of  a,  strong  tide." 

He  did  not  presa  her  for  an  answer, 
but  tliey  sat  together  through  the 
darkening  hours,  hand  clasped  in 
band,  like  way-worn  travellers,  who 
have  at  last  reached  a  longed  for 
bourne  of  safety  and  repose. 

Dr.  Lavardin's  parting  words  to  his 
friends  at  the  cerde  caused  quite  a 
stir  of  excitement;  the  news  spread 
like  wildfire,  with  additions  and  emen- 
dations —  "  Impossible  I  "  "  Who  is 
she)"  "An  old  friend?"  "No, 
the  widow;  I  foresaw  it  long  ago," 
"It  is  an  arrangement."  "On  the 
contrary,  it  is  entirely  a  love-match, 
with  some  one  quite  young,  in  fact  a 
long  attachment."  "I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  Dr. 
Lavardin  is  only  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  us — these  Parisian  fellows 
will  say.  anything — capable  de  toiil," 
And  so  there  was  confusion  and  dis- 
cuBsion,  every  one  professing  to  know 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  case  better 
than  his  neighbour. 

The  news  was  a  nine-days'  wonder, 
and  before  the  mystery  was  solved  the 
two  whom  the  gossip  most  concerned 
passed  amid  the  clatter  of  tongues  and 
Miibots,  and  the  clanging  of  many- 
toned  bells,  quietly  and  unnoticed  on 
their  way  to  church,  there  to  be  united 
in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 

When  the  tiavelling  carriage  con- 
taining tbs  oavlj/'Oiaaiai  gun  bad 


rolled  out  of  town,  the  loungers 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  touch- 
ing their  foreheads,  indicated  signifi' 
cantly  that  "  the  season  of  mental 
aberration  "  had  set  in  for  the  docteur ; 
while  the  women  in  their  salons  began 
tardily  to  realise  the  fact  that  this 
clever,  kind,  good  man  had  been 
veritably  looking  out  for  a  wife  all 
the  time  he  was  among  them.  What 
was  the  use  of  old  maiden  ladies  with 
their  powers  of  contracting  matrimo- 
nial alliances  if  they  thus  let  slip  so 
good  a  parti,  and  what  was  the  plea- 
sure of  hospitably  entei'taining  in- 
fluential piiests  if  they  did  not  look 
better  after  the  interests  of  their  flock  ) 

"  Tranquillvsiz-voTis,  jiies  cheret  umes" 
gallantly  replied  one  of  these  much- 
abused  agents  ;  "  Sidonie  was  the  only 
woman  who  would  have  suited  our 
friend,  and  in  m.arrying  her  he  haa 
shown  himself  neither  so  clever  nor 
so  subtle  as  we  believed  him  ;  and  as 
for  his  goodncsa  I  he  seems  to  have 
trifled  inexcusably  with  the  widow's 
affections.  Thefactis,  concluded  this 
dSbonuairf  prelate,  "that  be  is  not 
quite  up  to  our  Amiens  standard." 

The  docteur  little  di-eomed  that 
while  he  was  giving  himself  his  first 
holiday  in  life,  and,  like  a  boy  released 
from  school,  revelling  in  the  delights 
of  new  scenes  and  cities,  new  lan- 
guages and  faces,  that  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  comment  and  specula- 
tion at  Amiens. 

In  due  time  he  returned  with  his 
wife  to  bis  own  country,  and  settled 
once  again  in  Paris.  Many  men — 
most  veiy  successful  men — would  have 
shnink  from  the  idea  of  coming  back 
to  the  tceae  of  their  former  triumphs, 
taking  the  risk  of  being  forgotten — of 
being  overlooked.  But  oui'  docteur 
was  very  philosophic  on  such  matters, 
and  quietly  returned  to  his  old  house, 
and  to  the  same  life,  "  but  with  such 
a  mighty  difference,"  as  he  gleefully 
remarked  to  Sidonie,  who  one  day  v 
shyly  and  anxiously  qoestioning  him 
if  he  did  not  regret  the  former  e 
ment  of  occupation, 


one  day  was 

tioning  him         I 
irmer  escita- 
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wbat  I  care  for  most  in  life,  And  after 
that  to  be  supi'emo  in  the  biggest 
hospital,  and  I  ha.Te  got  m^  uubittoits 
gratiAtid,  &ad  am  ver^  happy ;  the 
world  takes  up  a.  f&sbionabld  medical 
man  at  foi-ty,  and  may  whirl  bim 
along  till  fifty-live,  if  he  can  stand  the 
strain,  and  then  he  is  dropped  as  sud- 
denly as  he  ie  taken  up.  Now  I  have 
dropped  myself,  and  yet  somehow  I 
feel  that  I  have  risen.  I  am  wedded 
to  you,  my  Sidonie,  and  not  to  a 
fai^bionable  cUeiUite.  A  great  English 
poet  iiaa  said  that  those  '  who  love  in 
age  think  youth  is  happy  because  it 
has  a  life  to  fill  with  love.'  You  and 
1  are  not  so  young  that  we  can  afiord 
to  waste  the  time  hefoi-e  beginning  to 
"till  our  lives  with  love." 

Ut'adually  the  old  patients  began  to 
return,  and  the  doctor  had  to  limit 
the  number  of  hie  new  ones,  in  order 
to  give  himself  time  for  bis  beloved 
hospital  work.  Among  his  friends 
came  U'  Hauteville,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  wife.  The  brisk,  hard 
energy  about  bim  had  given  place  to 
a  softened,  touching  languor.  "  I  am 
shattered,  Lavardin,  somewhat  shat- 
tered," he  said,  holding  out  friendly, 
though  emaciated  bands.  "  I  want 
you  to  send  Uii  for  our  second  honey- 
moon ;  our  first,  you  know,  waa  a 
signal  failure — flashed  in  the  pan, 
didn't  it,  dear!" 


But  his  wife  interrupted  him.     "  I 

want  you  to  do  bim  a&  much  good 
physically,"  she  said,  tmiiing  to  the 
dottor,  "as  you  once  did  me  morally 
— you  roused  me  out  of  my  selfish 
lethargy,  and  from  a  spoilt  child  you 
have  made  a  woman  of  me." 

''  And  I  have  come  to  acknowledga 
to  you,  lavardin,  that  the  prizes  of 
life  are  not  worth  striving  for,  if  one 
sacrifices  for  tbem  the  welfare  of  thoeg 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us ;  in  our 
baste  to  be  rich  and  to  be  foremost, 
we  may  sever  the  closest  ties,  Aod 
miss  all  restful  happiness." 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Lavardin, lookiii{[ 
over  his  spectacles,  half-comically, 
half -solemnly,  "  my  sentence  of  punish* 
ment  to  you  both  is^-exile  fivtm  F&ria 
for  the  winter  to  the  warm  south,  and 
after  that  "  (taming  to  D'Hauteville) 
"  resumption  of  your  work  in  a  modi- 
fied degree,  "We  all  overwork  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  then  we  are  apt 
to  fly  oS  at  a  tangent,  and  doom,  oar- 
selves  to  the  penalty  of  a  life-long 
holiday ;  in  tbe  same  way  we  make 
mistakes  and  sufier  from  misconcep- 
tions, deeming  them,  in  our  low  estate, 
irretrievable  —  everlasting,  whereas 
these  faults  and  failings  in  our  lives 
perhaps  help  us  to  a  wiser  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  and  to  a  more  perfect 
sympathy  with  our  fellow- beings." 


EAES  AND  EYES, 


TuE  li(.ws  and  pheuomeiui  of  oature 
havG  such  an  oneness  in  their  diver- 
sity and  are  so  exquisitely  inter- 
twined, that  it  IE  poaiiible  for  us  in 
the  consideration  of  any  new  aid  to 
a  pi-oper  understanding  of  the  world 
outeide  ourselves  to  help  our  concep- 
tions by  mental  images  derived  from 
the  older  sciences  or  ordinary  pheno- 
mena. This  is  especially  true  for  that 
new  eyesight,  so  to  speak,  with  which 
the  spectroscope  hati  endowed  us,  an 
eyesight  which  enables  us  not  only  to 
revel  in  the  beauties  of  distant  uni- 
verses, but  in  addition 

"To  feul  &em  world  to  world,'' 
and   thus   grasp    the    inner    material 
essence  as  well  as  outward  form. 

It  now  and  then  happens  in  the 
hifttory  of  the  human  race  upon  this 
planet,  that  one  pai'ticular  generation 
gathers  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge, 
this  advancement  generally  coming 
from  an  exceeding  small  germ  of 
thought. 

Several  such  instances  suggest  them- 
selves. How  once  a  Dutchman  expe- 
rimenting with  two  spectacle- glasses 
produced  the  telescope ;  and  how  the 
Held  of  the  known  and  the  knowahle 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  invention 
of  that  wonderful  instrument.  How 
once  Sir  lease  Newton  was  in  a  garden 
and  saw  an  apple  fall ;  and  how  the 
germ  of  thought  which  was  started 
in  his  mind  by  that  simple  incident 
fructified  into  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation.  Each  step  of  this  kind 
has  more  firmly  knit  the  universe  to- 
gether, has  welded  it  into  a  more  and 
more  perfect  whole,  and  has  enhanced 
the  miirvellona  beauty  of  its  structure. 
Future  times  will  say  that  either 
this,  or  perhaps  the  nest,  generation, 
^  m  M  favoured  a  one  afi  that  which 
^^H|^e  invention  of  the  telescope  or 
^^^■faunortal  discovery  of   Newton  : 


for  as  by  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope the  power  of  the  eye  was  almost 
inlmitely  extended,  so  far  as  form 
was  concerned ;  as  from  Newton's 
discovery  we  learned  that  like  forces 
were  acting  in  like  manner  every- 
where ;  so  in  our  time  doeij  the  spec- 
troscope, by  enabling  us  to  subject 
visual  phenomena  to  a  most  searching 
analysis,  reveal  to  the  eye  like  matter 
acting  in  like  manner  everywhere. 

I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to 
endeavour  to  state  what  this  new  lan- 
guage of  light  enables  the  eye  to  do, 
and  to  lead  up  to  the  new  work  of  the 
Eye  by  referring  to  the  action  of  the 
Ear,  and  even  to  other  acbions  more 
familiar  still. 

"We  thus  begin  by  elementary 
notions  which,  when  fnlly  compre- 
hended, enable  us  to  build  on  them 
conclusions  which  will  be  so  many 
further  steps. 

By  means  of  post-oflices,  railways, 
and  electric  telegraphs,  we  have  the 
idea  perpetually  brought  before  us 
that  in  one  place  a  man  or  a  thing 
sends ;  that  somewhere  else,  it  may 
be  near,  or  it  may  be  far  off,  we  have 
IX  man  or  a  thing  which  receives ;  and 
that  between  the  man  or  the  thing 
which  sends,  and  the  man  or  the  thing 
which  receives,  there  is  a  something 
which  enables  the  thing  sect  to  pass 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  deep  science 
in  this,  nor  is  there ;  but  these  con- 
siderations enable  us  to  make  an  im- 
portant distinction.  In  the  case  of 
two  boys  playing  at  ball,  one  boy 
throiving  the  ball  to  the  other,  we 
have  also  a  sender  and  a  receiver, 
and  the  thing  sent  goes  bodily  from 
the  one  who  sends  to  the  one  who 
receives.  So  in  a  parcel  sent  by  train, 
but  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  telegraphic 
message.  In  the  electric  telegraph 
office  two  instruments  may  be  seen — 


and  J 


one  tlie  receiving  instrament,  the  other 

the    tender.     Between    the    ofEce    in 

which  we  may  be  and  the  office  with 

which  coniniunicatioQ  is  being  made, 

fthere  is  a   wiie.     We   know  that  a 

W  tbing  is  not  sent   bodily  along  that 

'  wire  in  the  same  waj 

tiie  ball  to  his  fello' 

train   carries  the    pai-cel.     We    have 

there  in  fact   a    condition  of  motion 

with  which  science  at  present  is  not 

absolutely  familiar ;    bat  we   picture 

what  happens  by  supposing  that  we 

have    a  slnte  of  thimji  which  travels. 

The  wire  must  be  there  to  carry  the 

'    I  does  not 


Next  to  dwell  more  especially  upon 
the  word  loav,  and  the  idea  which  that 
word  most  generally  calls  forth.  Let 
ns  find  a  piece  of  tranquil  water  anA 
drop  a  stone  into  it.  What  happens! 
— a,  most  beautiful  thing,  full  of  the 
the  boy  sends  most  precious  teachings.  The  place 
the  goods  where  the  stone  fell  in  is  immediately 
'  surrounded  by  what  we  all  recognise 

as  a  wave  of  water  travelling  outwards, 
and  then  another  is  generated,  and 
then  another,  until  at  length  an  eX' 
quisite  series  of  concentric  waves  is 
seen,  all  apparently  travelling  out- 
wards— not  with  uncertain  speed,  but 
so  regulai-ly  that  all  the  waves  all 
round  are  all  parts  of  circles  and  of 
concentric  circiea. 

Let  us  di-op  two  stones  in  at  some 
little  distance  apart.  What  happens 
then  t  We  have  two  similar  systems 
each  working  its  way  outwards,  to  all 
appearance  independently  of  the  other. 

Now  these  appearances  are  as  if 
there  n-ere  an  actual  outpouring  of 
water  from  the  eavity  made  by  the 
stone ;  but  if  we  strew  small  pieces  of 
paper  or  other  light  material  on  the 
water  smface  before  we  drop  the 
stone,  we  find  that  it  is  not  the  water 
which  moves  outwards,  but  only  the 
state  of  things  —  the  wave.  £acli 
'n  a  ctrcalar 
lliptic  poth  in  a  vertical  plane 
lying  along  the  direction  of  the  wave, 
and  so  comes  again  to  its  original 
place.     Hence  it  is  that  only  the  f/hate 
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message,  and  yet  the 
carry  the  message  in  the  same  wa; 
a   train   carries  a  parcel,  or  the 
carries  the  ball. 

Take  another    case.     I    bm-n 
foot,  I  instantly  raise  it.     To  m 
me  conscious  that  my  foot  had  h 
burnt,  a  ntessage  (as  we  know  n 
must  have  gone  from  my  foot  to 
brain,   and  a    return   message   must 
have  gone  froni  my  brain  to  my  foot, 
to  tell  it  to  change  its  position  so  as 
not  to  be  burnt  any  more.     Now  it  is 
known  that  this   internal   ti-ansit  of 
me:<aages  is  not  managed  by  electricity, 
but  it  is  imagined  that  although  elec- 
tritaty  is   not  here  at  work,  still  that 
there  is  something  which  behaves  very     particle  of  water 
much  after  the  manner  o£  electricity. 
No  one  imagines  that  the  /jaiii  travels 
np  the  leg  and  then  back  again  ;   it  is, 
in  fact,  a  elati^  of  thtngg  which  ti-avela 
np  from  the  nerve  of  the  foot  to  the 
brain ;  and  then  there  is  another  atate 
of  thinriB    which   travels   back    again 
from   the    brain   to  the    foot,   along 
another  set  of   nerves,     A  rope  will 
here  afiord  us  a  useful  mental  Imi^e.      sound. 
By  shaking  a  rope  we  can  send  that  We  hem-  the 

ttate  rf  thiiigt  we  call  a  wave  along 
it  without  the  rope  itself  trB,velling  as 
a  whole;  this  will  help  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  what  is  meant  when  we  say 
that  a  state  of  things  ti-avels  along  a 
wire  or  along  a  nerve  and  brings  about 
either  those  electrical  disturbances 
which  result  in  the  conveyance  of  a 
message,  or  that  nerve  action  which 
generates  the  action  of  the  brain. 


Let  us  now  pass  to  a  disturbance  of 

another  kind,  from  two  dimensions  to 

three,    from  the  surface  of  water  to 

and    consider    the    question     of 

port  of  a  gun  or  the 
screech  of  a  railway  whistle,  or  any 
other  noise  which  strikes  the  ear. 
How  comes  it  that  the  ear  is  stiuck  1 
Certainly  no  one  wilt  imagine  that  the 
sound  comes  from  the  cannon  or  from 
the  railway  whistle  like  a  mighty  rush 
of  air.  If  it  came  like  a  wind  we 
should  feel  it  as  a  wind,  but  as  & 
matter  of  fact  no  msh  of  this  kind  is 
felt.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  w© 


do  not  get  a  bodily  tranamiasion,  so  to 
speak,  as  we  get  it  in  the  case  of  the 
ball  thrown  fi'om  one  hoy  to  the  other. 
We  have  a  &Cat«  of  thiru/i  passing  from 
the  aenJer  of  the  Eoond  to  the  re- 
ceiver ;  tlie  medium,  through  which 
the  sound  passes  being  the  air.  A 
sounding  body  in  the  middle  of  a. 
room,  for  instance,  must  send  out 
shells  of  sound,  as  it  were,  in  all 
direction  a,  becawse  people  above, 
below,  and  all  round  it  wonld  hear 
the  Bonnd.  Beplace  the  stone  by  a 
tuning-fork.  To  one  prong  of  this 
fasten  a  mirror,  and  on  this  mirror 
throw  a  powerful  beam  of  light. 
When  this  tuning-fork  is  bowed,  and 
a  sound  is  heard,  the  light  thrown  by 
the  attached  mirror  shows  the  fork 
to  be  vibrating,  and  when  the  timing- 
fork  is  moved  we  get  an  appearance 
on  the  screen  which  reminds  us  of 
the  rope,  or  we  may  use  the  fork  in 
another  way,  and  obtain  a  wavy  record 
on  a  blackened  cylinder. 

Experiment  shows  that  we  have  at 
one  time  a  sphere  of  compression— 
that  is  to  Bay,  the  air  is  packed  closely 
together ;  and,  again,  a  sphere  of 
rarefaction,  when  the  pai'ticles  of  air 
are  torn  further  apart  than  they  are 
in  the  other  position.  The  state  of 
things,  then,  that  travels  in  the  case 
of  sound  is  a  state  of  compi'ession  and 
rarefaction  of  the  air.  Hence  the 
particle  of  air  travels  differently  from 
the  particle  of  water  ;  it  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  straight  line 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  is 
propagated. 

This  backward -and -forward  move- 
ment results  in  the  compressions  and 
rarefactions  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pulse having  been  imparted  to  one 
molectde  after  the  other.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  pendulom-like  motion 
of  the  molecnles  their  relative  posi- 
tions vary  at  each  instant  of  time. 

Each  particle  merely  moves  a  little 
forwards  and  backwards,  and  always 

roes  back  again  to  its  starting-point ; 

it  the  condensations  and  rarefactions 
gradually  transmitted  through  the 


whole  series  of  air  particles  from  tme 
end  to  the  other. 

In  dwelling  upon  sound  pheno- 
mena, we  have  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  things  about  which 
science  saya  she  does  know  some- 
thing :  fi'om  a  consideration  of  these 
known  facta  we  shall  be  able,  slowly, 
but  surely,  to  grasp  some  of  the  much 
less  familiar  phenomena  with  which 
the  eye  is  especially  concerned. 

We  all  know  that  some  sounds  are 
what  is  termed  high,  and  others  low,  a 
difference  which  in  scientific  language 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  sounds 
have  a  difference  in  pitch.  We  know 
that  the  difference  between  a  sound 
which  is  pitched  high  and  a  sound 
which  is  pitched  low  is  simply  this, 
that  the  pulses  or  waves,  as  we  may 
call  them  for  simplicity's  sake,  which 
go  from  the  8ender-foi*th  of  the 
sound  (which  may  be  a  cannon,  a 
piano,  or  anything  else)  to  the  re- 
ceiver, which  is  generally  the  human 
ear,  are  of  different  lengths.  What  in.. 
physics  is  called  a  sound  wave 
constructed  as  follows :  We  have 
line  which  represents  the  normal  o< 
dition  of  the  air  through  which  the 
sound  is  to  travel,  and  cui'ves  which 
represent  to  the  eye — first,  the  relative 
amounts  of  compression  ( + )  and  rare- 
faction { - )  brought  about  by  the 
eoujid  in  the  case  of  ea^h  pulse,  and 
secondly  the  relationship  of  this  to 
the  actual  length  of  the  wave,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  time 
taken  for  the  pulse  to  travel.  Thus 
we  may  have  long  waves  and  short 
waves  independently  of  the  amount  of 
compression  or  rarefaction,  and  much 
or  Httle  compression  or  rarefaction 
independently  of  the  length  of  the 
wave.  We  know  that  the  diffei-ence 
between  a  high  note  and  a  low  note, 
whether  of  the  voice  or  of  a.  musical 
instrument,  is,  that  the  high  note  we 
can  prove  to  be  produced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  short  waves — such  pulses  as 
have  been  described— and  the  low 
note  by  a  succession  of  long  waves, 

Now  the  loudness  or  softness  of 
note  does  not  alter  its  pitch,  that 


low 
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it  doea  not  alter  tho  length  of  its 
waves  or  the  rate  at  wkich  they 
travel.  I  can  send  a,  wave  along  & 
rope  either  violently  or  gently,  bnt 
with  the  same  tension  of  the  rope  we 
shall  find  that  tho  length  of  the  waves 
is  about  the  same.  Hence  then  the 
other  idea  added  to  the  idea  of  pitch. 

There  is  another  point  which  is 
worth  noting,  tJthoogh  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  refer  to  it  in  any  great  detail, 
and  that  is  that  we  know  that  sound 
travels  with  a  certain  velocity,  and 
that  this  rate  is  subject  t«  certain 
small  variations  owing  to  different 
I  oanses. 

I  "  We  not  oniy  have  to  deal  with 
I  funpUtude,  that  is,  the  departnre  of 
the  +  and  -  parts  of  the  carve  from 
the  line,  and  velocity,  bnt  we  have 
this  most  important  and  very  beauti- 
ful fact  (for  fact  it  ia),  which  some 
will  have  observed  for  theni selves.  If 
a  person  in  a  room  in  which  there  is  a 
piano  presses  dotnt  the  pedal  which 
removes  the  damper  from  the  strings, 
ftnd  sings  a  note,  the  string  of  tbe 
piano  tuned  to  that  particulur  note 
will  respond,  and  if  he  ■jing  ajiother 
note,  then  another  string  will  reply, 
the  first  string  being  silent.  If 
the  experimenter  were  skilled  enough 
to  sing  one  by  one  all  the  notes  to 
which  the  strings  of  the  piano  are 
tuned,  all  the  strings  would  be  set 
into  vibration  one  by  one,  note  for 
note,  ^or  is  this  all.  Helmholtz  has 
shown  that  the  real  ra'uon  d'etre  of 
articulate  speech  lies  in  the  fact,  first, 
that  e.ich  vowel  sound  consists  not  only 
of  a  fundamental  note,  but  of  a  Tarr- 
ing addition  of  overtones,  and,  secondly, 
that  our  ears  are  so  constmcted  that 
we  can  pick  up  these  overtones  as  well 
as  the  fundamental  in  a  whisper,  as 
well  as  when  we  are  listening  to  a 
full  orchestra. 

Hence  if  we  sing  the  open  vowel 

sounds,  not  only  the  fundamental  bnt 

tbe  overtones  come  back  to  ub.     The 

piano  spfoii  so  far  as  vocal  chords  can 

Tbe   Italian   a   is   especially 

;h.      It  is   a  very  striking  experi- 

int  to  sing    rapidly,    ah,  o,   ah,  o, 


damping  the  string  hetneen  fltl^r 
note.  This  fart  may  bo  expluned  in 
this  way ; — A  piano  wire,  or  HJniilnr 
sonorous  body,  which  is  constmcted 

to  do  a  certain  thing — In  this  c&ae 
to  sound  a  particular  note — alwaja 
sounds  that  note  when  it  is  called 
upon  in  a  proper  way  to  do  it-.  Now 
this  ia  the  point.  The  proper  way 
may  he  either  (1)  that  a  pai'ticular 
vibration  should  fall  upon  it,  or  (2) 
that  it  should  be  set  to  work  to 
generate  that  vibration  in  itself.  If 
the  piano  wire  only  gives  the  same 
sound  when  struck  either  hard  or  soft, 
it  is  because  it  is  manufactured  to  do 
one  particular  kind  of  work,  and  it 
cin  do  no  other. 

Now  we  may  pass  from  the  piano 
bock  to  the  tuning-fork.  We  find  that 
by  using  different  quantities,  or  differ- 
ent shapes,  of  metal,  these  instin- 
ments  give  out  different  notes.  If  all 
be  of  the  same  metal,  the  different 
quantities  of  metal  will  give  us  a 
difference  in  the  pitch.  This  demon- 
strates that  the  pit-ch  of  a  note  is  in^ 
dependent  of  any  particular  quality 
of  the  substance  set  into  vibratjoo. 
Now  although  »  great  many  musical 
instruments  can  sound  the  same  note, 
yet  the  music,  the  tone,  which  one 
gi  ts  out  of  them  is  very  different. 
That  is,  the  pitch  being  the  same,  the 
quality  of  the  note  changes  becanm 
the  wave,  or  rather  the  system  of 
waves,  which  we  obtain  is  different. 
For  instance,  if  we  sound  a  note  npon 
the  violin,  or  the  French  horn,  or  the 
flute,  or  the  claiionet,  anybody  who 
knows  anything  of  music  will  tell 
which  is  in  question,  so  that  here  we 
have,  in  addition  to  wave  length  and 
wave  amplitude,  another  attribnte, 
namely,  that  which  in  French  is  called 
"timbre,"  in  German  " klangf arbe," 
and  in  English,  "tone"  or  "quality," 
This  comes  from  vai-iation  in  the  over- 
tones as  in  the  case  of  the  vocal  sounds 
before  referred  to. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  we  have 
already  stated  with  regard  to  sound. 
When  we  de.il  with  the  phenomena  of 
sound,  we  find  that  they  are  composed 
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of  distnrbanceB  cr  Tibrattocs  coimect- 
ing  the  sender  witli  the  receiyer ;  that 
the  sound  may  vniy  in  pitch ;  that 
the  amount  of  the  sound  depends  upon 
the  amplitude ;  that  the  sound  is  in- 
dependent of  Ihe  material  of  the 
eenJer  or  the  kind  of  diatui'bance,  so 
far  as  pitch  goes,  bnt  that,  so  fai-  as 
timbre  ia  concerned,  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  material  and  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
torbance. 

So  much  for  the  present  about  the 
phenomena  on  which  the  uee  of  our 
ears  depends. 

We  have  now  to  consider  that  kind 
of  disturbance  to  which  we  owe  the 
sensation  of  b'ght — light  bting  to  the 
ejes  of  the  human  race  very  much 
what  sound  is  to  the  ears. 

Again,  for  simplicity's  sake,  let  us 
look  at  the  question  in  the  threefold 
point  of  view.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
sender,  the  receiver,  and  the  medium 
which  connects  the  sender  wifh  the 
receiver ;  first  observing  that,  so  far 
as  we  know  at  present,  not  to  go  too 
much  into  detail,  there  are  thi-ee  kinds 

There  is,  first  of  all,  that  marvellous 
instrument,  the  human  eye.  There  is 
next  also  a  veiy  marvellous  thing,  the 
photogiuphio  plate. 

Uow  is  it  that  a  few  words  will 
awaken  in  each  one  of  us  many  memo- 
ries of  our  childhood)  Because  we 
saw  oertain  things  in  our  childhood 
by  means  of  oor  eyes;  and  the  im- 
pressions which  we  received  by  means 
of  our  eyes  were  recorded  in  cur 
brains,  and  we  possess  the  faculty  of 
being  able  t«  call  them  back — to  re- 
cotUci  them — again.  Wa  have  tbeie 
a  permanent  method,  ao  to  speak,  of 
rt-'fording  things  which  are  seen  by 
the  eye— of  recording  messages  from 
a  ceitain  sort  of  sender.  In  the 
photogiwphic  plate  wo  have  also  a 
permanent  record  of  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  things — whether  a  face,  a 
ho^!^e,  or  a  ship,  or  a  pai'tioolar  state 
t<f  the  sea  or  sky ;  presented  to  a  par- 
ticular Get  of  chemical  conditions  at 
some  past  time,  which  brings   back 


pleasant  rememl^KiMie  of  &ietids 
now  perhaps  far  away.  There  we 
have  two  receivers  which  more  or  less 
accui'ately,  and  more  or  less  per- 
manently, record  the  disturbance 
which  once  impinged  upon  them. 

Then  besides  the  eye  and  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  we  have  everything  else 
in  nature— the  houses  we  live  in,  the 
farnitm-e,  the  familiar  faces  around  us, 
this  pngB  and  everything  else  on  the 
planet.  And  not  only  these,  but  every- 
thing in  the  Cosmos  which  does  not 
shine  by  its  own  light.  These  form  the 
third  class  of  receivers — that  is  to  say, 
those  which  do  not  record,  at  all  events 
obviously,  the  impressions  made  upon 
them,  and  moie  or  less  perfectly  refJect 
light,  producing  light  echoes. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  receivers  of 
this  kind  of  vibration.  We  must  hear 
in  mind  that  at  night,  or  in  a  dark 
room,  the  things  mentioned,  ond  such 
like  become  invisible.  Our  eyes  fail 
to  see  thrm,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
the  receiver  plays  a  very  important 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  everything 
in  a  bright  summer's  day  receives  light 
from  one  light  source- — the  sun.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  with  the  first  olass  of 
receiver,  the  eye,  we  are  enabled,  unless 
indeed  we  be  colour-blind,  to  see  nil 
the  beautiful  and  glorious  varieties  of 
nature  in  its  ten- thousandfold  hues; 
while  the  other  receiver,  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  gives  us  but  black  and 
white !  Why  are  roses  red,  and  why 
are  leaves  green  t  There  is  the  same 
light  in  the  sky,  and  the  same  absence 
of  foim — the  same  absence  of  visibility 
—in  the  dark;  yet,  with  the  light 
coming  from  one  and  the  same  light- 
source,  we  get  all  these  different 
effects.  How  is  this )  It  drives  ns 
to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  re- 
ceiver s,  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  particularly  directed,  deal  with 
light  in  very  different  ways,  or  that 
by  some  means  or  other  they  manage 
to  get  hold  of  different  kinds  of  light. 

Here,  then,  we  must  seek  for  some 
explanation  of  the  various  colours  that 
our  eyes  reveal  to  uB  We  have  referred 
to  the  receivers,  including  those  that 
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reDect  the  light  wMeh  they  receive  ; 
now.  let  us  consider  the  things  which 
eeod  out  the  light.  Amoii^  these  are 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  gas,  and 
candles,  which  are  most  familiivr  to  us 
«s  sending  out  light.  And  it  will  be 
veil  to  remark  here,  and  the  I'eeison 
why  will  be  clear  by  and  by,  that  the 
light  which  all  these  senders  give  to 
us  is  white  light  in  the  main.  But  we 
get  other  kinds  of  light. 

We  have,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
electric  arc — a.  very  powerful  tiource 
of  light,  only  a  very  little  less  power- 
ful (as  some  people  think)  than  the  sun 
itself.  It  proceeds  from  two  carbon 
poles,  which  are  rendered  intensely  in- 
candescent by   means   of   an   electric 

By  inserting  different  metals  be- 
tween these  poles,  we  find  that  we 
get  light  not  only  from  the  poles  of 
the  lamp  itself  (a  source  of  white 
light),  bat  that  we  obtain  various- 
coloured  phenomena  by  this  addition. 

It  is  not  alone  by  means  of  the 
electric  .ire,  or  spark,  that  these  phe- 
nomena can  be  produced.  On  putting 
salts  of  difierent  metals  into  the  flame 
of  the  Bunsen  burner,  we  observe  that 
the  colour  of  the  flrvme  will  depend 
upon  the  substances  put  into  it.  So- 
dium will  give  ns  a  yellow  Qame, 
lithium  will  impart  a  certain  redness 
to  the  flame,  and  thallium  a  green 
tinge.  Now,  if  instead  of  dealing 
with  metallic  salts,  we  prefer  to  take 
certain  gusea,  and  render  them  brightly 
luminous  or  glowing,  by  means  of  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current,  we  shall 
in  that  case  also  get  differently-col- 
oured effects.  Some  of  these  gases 
are  red,  some  are  green,  aome  are 
violet,  and  so  on. 

All  these  coloured  phenomena  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  are  things 
which  we  can  and  do  produce  with 
chemical  or  physical  instruments ; 
but,  in  addition  to  those,  we  have 
various  colour-giving  bodies  in  the 
skies,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  those  stars 
which  are  not  brilliantly  coloured. 
All  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 


that  beautiful  comet  whioh  1 
in  July,  1S74,  must  have  noticed  that 
it  was  a  yellow -looking  comet— -not  so 
yellow  as  a  sodium  flame,  but  still 
distinctly  yellow.  Those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  some 
of  the  stars  through  a  telescope,  or, 
what  is  nearly  as  good,  those  who  have 
been  acrtss  the  Lino  and  seen  some  of 
the  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
know  that  some  of  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  are  as  beautiful,  and,  so  to 
speak,  as  majestic  for  their  colour,  as 
others  are  for  their  brilliancy.  Again, 
those  who  have  seen  a  total  solar 
eclipse,  will  have  seen  a  large  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  sun  which 
we  cannot  see  at  any  other  time — a. 
re^on  of  beautiful  colours  as  well  as 
of  grotesque  forms.  So  that  we 
see  that  both  in  the  heavens  and  on 
the  earth  we  get  instances  of  light 
which  is  white,  and  of  light  which  is 
coloured. 

So  much  for  the  senders,  Now  one 
word  about  the  medium  ;  for,  as  we 
shall  understand,  in  the  case  of  light, 
as  in  the  case  of  electricity,  about 
which  we  are  uncertain,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  sound,  about  which  we  are  ab- 
solutely certain ;  there  is  no  trans- 
raiasion  of  anything  but  a  state  or  a 
condition  of  things,  a  disturbance  or  » 
vibration,  between  the  sender  and  the 
receiver.  The  light,  for  instance, 
which  appears  to  be  given  out  by  a 
candle,  and  which  is  received  by  our 
eyes,  does  not  come  bodily  from  that 
candle,  like  so  many  small  bullets. 
any  more  than  bits  of  a  sounding  body 
impinge  upon  our  ears.  The  sender 
— in  this  case  the  candle — is  simply 
a  something  which  puts  something 
else  into  motion.  And  then  there 
is  a  something  which  conveys  that 
motion.  By  striking  a  bell  and  ring- 
ing it,  ft  noise  may  be  made ;  bat 
if  that  bell  is  put  into  a  glass  vessel, 
and  the  air  exhausted,  and  the  b?ll  is 
then  rung,  we  do  not  hear  it  at  all. 
How  is  this  1  Because  the  carrier  of 
the  sound  waves  is  the  air ;  and 
when  wo  take  the  air  away  we 
take    away    all    chance    of    gettdng' 


aoiind  transmitted  from  one  place  to 
another.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
in  our  moon  there  is  absolutely  no 
sound.  If  the  moon,  were  teeming 
with  life  to-morrow,  no  one  could 
heai-  another  pei-son  speak.  No  sound, 
either  loud  or  soft,  could  be  beard  by 
.■my  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  because 
the  moon  practicn.lly  has  no  atmo- 
sphere, even  if  she  posaessea  one  at 
lill.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  there 
is  no  air  all  the  way  between  ua  and 
the  moon,  or  all  the  way  between  ua 
and  the  sun,  yet  we  get  light  from  the 
moon  and  from  the  aun.  How,  then, 
iathis! 

Physiciste  imagine  that  there  is  a 
•omething  which  they  call  "  ether," 
infinitely  more  attenuated  than  air, 
which  pervades  all  nature  and  per- 
meates all  bodies;  and  that  the  dis- 
turbance or  light  wave  produced  by  a 
light  sender,  or  radiator,  is  transmitted 
along  the  ether  very  much  in  the  soma 
way  as  the  aoond  state  is  transmit- 
ted along  the  air,  or  the  state  of  motion 
ia  transmitted  along  a  rope.  Associated 
with  this  ether  we  have  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  which  supposes  that 
everything  which  sends  out  light  sets 
the  ether— this  subtle,  imponderable 
air,  80  to  speak — in  vibration  ;  and 
that  those  vibrations  travel,  without 
any  transmission  of  the  substance  of 
the  ether,  from  each  sender  of  light  to 
each  receiver  of  light.  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  great  triumphH  of  modern 
science,  because,  as  many  of  us  know, 
so  great  a  man  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
atart«d  (and  he  was  quite  justified  in 
so  doing,  with  the  facts  at  his  dinposal 
in  his  day)  what  was  called  the  "  cor- 
puscular" theory  of  light,  which  sup- 
posed that  little  shots  of  light,  so  to 
speak,  like  little  shots  out  of  a  cannon, 
were  emitted  from  every  sender  out  of 
light ;  in  fact,  that  the  ether  cai'ried 
light  as  a  train  carries  a  parcel,  and 
not  as  a  telegraphic  wire  caiTiea  a 
message.  That,  however,  ia  not  the 
opinion  which  men  of  science  hold 
now.  They  have  changed  that  opinion 
becaoae  their  basis  of  facts  has  been 
No.  219, — YOi"  ixiTiL 


Such  must 
dition  of  science,  and 
be  so  flourishing  as  when  sb 
ing  her  opinions,  because  her  opinions 
can  never  be  changed  unless  she  has 
acquired  a  new  truth. 

Although,  then,  it  is  not  generally 
supposed  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  atmosphere  extending  all 
the  way  between  us  and  the  sun,  yet, 
because  we  see  the  sun,  we  suppose  that 
there  is  some  medium  present,  which 
medium  has  been  named  the  ether.  As 
there  are  ninety-one  millions  of  miles, 
or  so,  between  us  and  the  sun,  and 
ninety-one  millions  of  miles  multiplied 
millions  of  times  between  us  and 
acme  of  the  stars  that  we  can  see, 
we  are  bound  to  imagine  that  this 
medium  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  per- 
fect in  its  capacity  for  trimamitting 
light,  and  does  not  make  the  light  pay 
any  appreciable  toll  on  its  passage. 
We  know  that  our  atmosphere  is 
sometimes  so  constituted  that  sound 
ti-ftvela  along  it  with  very  great  difli- 
culty.  This  idea  will  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  other — that  light  can 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  ti'avelling 
across  the  ether,  seeing  that  it  reaches 
us  from  stars  immensely  distant.  We 
may,  therefore,  say  tl^t  in  the  case 
of  light  we  have  ether  as  a  general 
and  almost  perfect  medium  or  trans- 
mitter of  the  distiu'bance  produced  by 
a  radiating  body  to  those  various 
classes  of  receivers  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  motions  of  the  particles  of 
ether  in  a  light  wave  1  We  are  already 
familiar  with  the  circular  orbits  of  the 
molecules  of  a  water  wave  in  a  vertical 
plane  in  the  dii'ection  of  motion,  and 
of  the  forward  and  backward  motion 
of  a  particle  of  air  in  the  direction 
of  motion  of  a  sound  disturbance. 
The  motion  of  the  particles  of  ether. 
as  imagined  by  modern  physicists,  is 
widely  different. 

In  the  first  place,  the  motion  is 
transverse  to  the  path  of  the  diBtiuI~  ~ 
once  —  that   is,  the    vibrations    ' " 
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place  in  planes  perpenilicular  to  the 
dLrection  of  the  ray. 

What,  then,  is  the  motion  of  the 
ethereal  molecules  in  this  plane!  It 
varies,  depending  doubtless  upon  the 
vibration  of  the  sender.  The  molecule 
may  describe  a  straight  path  or  an 
orbit — i.t.,  its  path  may  be  straight, 
circular,  or  elliptical — hnt  in  alt  cases 
the  path  or  orbit  Uea  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray, 

A  row  of  balls  in  a  straight  line  may 
be  taken  to  represent  particles  of  ether 
at  rest.  IE  we  imagine  the  balls  to 
start  successively,  and  vibrate  uni- 
formly up  and  down,  we  shall  get  a 
wave  system  finally  established  along 
the  whole  line;  we  shall  have  ci-esta 
and  hollows,  and  we  at  onc«  get  the 
same  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  wave 
length  (the  length  from  hollow  to  hol- 
low, or  crest  to  crest),  and  of  ampli- 

"  )j  as  we  got  in  the  case  of  the  sound 
es. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  form  in 
Vhich  the  rautnal  attraction  or  elastic 
■cohesion  of  the  ethereal  particles  con- 
veys a  disturbance. 

Now,  in  ordinary  light,  the  paths 
-and  orbits  ai'e  not  all  similarly  situ- 
ated. That  is,  the  straight  lines  de- 
scribed by  the  particles  may  pass 
throngh  the  centnil  line  at  different 
angles,  and  the  major  axes  of  the 
orbits  of  those  which  have  elliptic 
paths  may  also  cnt  the  central  line 
at  different  angles ;  so  that,  to  quote 
Mr,  Spottiswode,^  "although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  general  the 
orbits  of  a  considerable  number  of 
consecutive  molecules  may  be  simi- 
larly sitaated,  yet  in  a  finite  portion 
of  the  ray  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  variations  of  situation  to  prevent 
any  preponderance   of    average  direc- 

A  word  now  as  to  the  length  of  light 
craves,  so  that  the  scale  on  which  the 
motions  of  the  molecules  of  ether— our 
medium — take  place  may  be  compre- 
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hended.     A  comparison  with  the  wares 
of  sound  will  again   faring  out  other 

similarities  between  the  two  classes  of 
phenomena  brought  home  to  us  by  our 


First,  then,  with  regard  to  sound. 
The  average  velocity  with  which  a 
sound  disturbance  is  propagated 
through  the  air  is  1,1-10  feet  in  each 
second.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  the  lowest  effective 
note  we  can  appreciate  as  mn^c  is 
one  in  which  the  disturbances  enter 
the  ear  at  the  rate  of  16  J  per  second. 

Imagine  then  a  column  of  air  1,140 
feet  long  with  sixteen  compressions 
and  I'arefactions  along  its  length.  It 
is  clear  that  this  whole  wave  system 
mu^t  beat  upon  our  ears  each  second, 
and  that  the  length  of  the  wave,  \.t. 
the  distance  from  maximam  compres- 
sion to  maximum  compression,  or  from 
minimum  rarefaction  to  minimum  tare- 
faction,  must  be  nearly  70  feet. 

The  highest  appreciable  note,  accord- 
ing to  Helmholtz,  is  one  with  38,000 
vibrations  per  second. 

Between  these  extreme  limits,  then, 
we  have  all  the  glorious  world  of 
mnsicaJ  sound  which  our  ears  are 
tuned  to  appreciate.  The  air  is  also 
teeming  with  sounds  both  below  and 
above  OUT  range. 

Now  as  regards  light  waves.  As  the 
ether  is  infinitely  more  subtle  and 
more  elastic  than  our  grosser  air,  so 
are  the  disturbances  propagated  with, 
a  velocity  which  quite  baffles  our  com- 
prehension. The  latest  measurements 
tell  us  that  a  light  disturbance  travels 
at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  in  a 
second  of  time.  Imagine  the  mole- 
cular agitation  depending  upon  this 
statement,  and  then  remember  that 
a  glowworm  can  set  it  all  goin^ 
and  that,  when  once  in  full  swing) 
the  distance  of  the  most  remote 
star  is  traversed  as  it  were  at  a 
hound,  and  without  sensible  loss  of 
energy. 

Then  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
light  disturbance.     The  length  of 
longest  wave  that  we  can  appreciate 
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1076009  of  ft  millimetre  =  (76,009 
iiidred-milli«nths  of  a  millimetre,  or 
.  j^^  of  an  inch).  The  length 
of  the  Bhoi-test  ia  -00039328  of  u 
miliimetre  (33,328  hundred-millionth  a 
of  a  millimetre,  or  about  ■ ,  ^  (m  of  an 
inch).  The  longest  waves  are  red,  the 
shortest  violet.  Now,  as  in  186,000 
miles  there  are  298,000,000  metres, 
or  29.800,000,000,000,000,000  hun- 
dred-milliontha  of  a  millimetre,  snd  aa 
all  the  distm'bances  must  enter  the 
eye  in  a  second,  we  have  for  the  num- 
bei-  of  disturbances  {or  wave  ci-eata) 
|)er  second 


1  392  billions  of   distoi-bances 
ttering  oui-  cje  each  second  in  the 
i  of  red  light,  and 


but  also  the  different 
circumstanues  connected  with  the 
mediumthrough  which  the  light  passes, 
or,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  with 
those  media  which  absorb  light ;  for, 
although  we  do  not  know  that  ether 
absorbs  the  light,  yet  practicaUy  we 
know  that  everything  els©  does.  We 
know  the  redness  of  the  sun  at  evea- 
jng  arises,  not  from  absorption  by  the 
ether,  but  from  the  absorption  of  the 
blue  waves  by  the  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  air,  through  a,  great  thickness  of 
which  the  sunlight  has  to  pass  at  that 
time,  which  practicaUy  does  for  the 
light  of  the  sun  what  the  piece  of 
red  glass  did  for  the  light  of  the 
electric  arc  in  the  experiment  above 


is,   757   billions  in  the  case   of 
iolet  light. 

1  "We  must  next  observe  that  light  is 
t  necossarily  limited  to  transmission 
:iugh  the  ether  in  free  space.  If  a 
;s  of  port  wine  is  held  up  to  the 
tn,  the  light  passes  through  it  and 

1.     In  that  case  the  light  has 

iiad  to  [lass  through  the  ether  ^/im  the 
port  wine,  and  there  we  can  see  that 
the  new  medium  has  made  an  enor- 
mous  diftei-ence    in   the  light  which 
iriginally  sent  us.    Supposing  the 
jghlfroman  electriclamp  were  thrown 
[V  screen,  we  should  see  that  it  is 
^F white  light,  that  is,  the  same  kind 
ot  light  as  we  obtain  fi-om   the  sun. 
Imagine  that  the  light  ia  really  coming 
from  the  Sim  ;  by  interposing  a  piece 
of  blue  or  red  glass  (adding  these  sub- 
^'         3  to  the  ether,  as  it  were),  we 
li  once  alter  the  condition  of  things, 
d  get  a  blue  or  a  red  light  upon  the 
peeu.     So  it    is    clear,    that    if   we 
int  to  study  light  phenomena  com- 
tetely,  we  most  not  only  take  into 
'  jount    the    different  circumstances 
inected  with  the  sender  and  with 

>  A  miUCmette  Is  0-03927  of  mi  inch. 


We  see  then,  still  dealing  with  our 
complicated  medium  (that  is,  ether  + 
matter  in  some  cases),  that  this  asso- 
ciation leads  to  an  absorption  of  light, 
BO  that  the  receiver  does  not  get  all 
the  distiu-banco  set  np  by  the  sender,  in 
consequence  of  the  vifemtiona  of  the 
ether  being  used  up  by  the  molecules 
of  the  various  bodies  through  which 
they  have  to  pass. 

This  result  is  not  the  only  one 
which  follows  from  the  entanglement, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  ether  waves  among 
the  molecules  of  matter.  If  the  dia- 
tm'bance  is  travelling  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  it  passes  into  a  substance 
denser  than  air — such  aa  water  Or 
glass — at  an  angle,  the  direction  of 
disturbance  is  changed,  the  wave,  so 
to  speak,  has  changed  front,  and  the 
greater  difference  there  is  between  the 
density  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter, 
such  as  air  and  water,  or  air  and  dia- 
mond, thus  passed  through,  the  greatei" 
will  be  this  change  of  front,  that  is  to 
say,  the  more  will  the  direction  in 
which  the  light  travels  be  changed. 

But  the  change  of  front  is  accom- 
panied by  something  else  which  is  very 
much  more  important  for  our  pi-esent 
purpose,  and  this  can  be  studied  beat 
when  we  make  the  disturbance  enter 
and  leave  the  denser  molecules  at  the 
same  angle. 
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1  be  accomplished  by  using 

the  fii'st  matajice  glass  as  an  illug- 

ition  of  the  material  addition  to  tbe 
medium,  and  shaping  it  intothe  form  of 
a  prism.  The  effect  observed  was  de- 
scribed by  Kepler,  and  an  explanation 
first  afforded  by  Newton  ;  bat  it  has 
required  the  andulatory  theory  of  light 
to  render  a  complete  understanding  of 
it  possible. 

The  addition  of  the  molecules  of 
glass,  presented  in  the  way  referred  to, 
to  the  ether  disturbance,  results  (1) 
in  turning  the  ray  out  of  its  course, 
and  (2),  if  it  be  a  ray  of  white  Kght,  in 
splitting  it  up  into  its  constituents, 
each  constituent  being  represented  by  a 
different  colour,  op  (3)  if  the  ray  be  of 
any  special  colour,  in  cnuaiog  it  to 
travel  in  a  direction  which  is  constant 
for  the  same  colour,  but  diSereot  for 
each. 

Glass  affords  ns  an  instance  in  which 
the  dispersion  of  colour  thus  obtained 
is  normal,  that  is,  the  order  of  the 
colours  obtained  is  as  follows  ;— 

Ead,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
violet,  indigo. 

But  there  are  substances  the  action 
of  the  molecules  of  which  upon  the 
ether  is  very  different,  and  we  get 
abnin-mal  dispersion  so  called  because 
the  above  order  is  changed. 

The  prism  tells  us  that  a  beam  of 
white  light  is,  so  to  speak,  not  a  sim- 
ple thing,  but  that  it  may  be  likened 
to  a  rope  with  an  infinite  number  of 
strands.  If,  for  instance,  by  some  con- 
certed action  all  the  keys  of  a  piano  are 
pressed  down,  a  certain  sound  results, 
made  xxp  of  a  combination  of  all  the 
sounds  upon  the  keyboard.  This  then 
is  the  sound  representative  of  a  ray  of 
white  light.  The  reasoning  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  new  researches 
which  have  made  ua  as  familiar  with 
matter  millions  and  millions  of  miles 
from  us  as  we  are  with  the  matter 
around  us,  arises  from  the  perfect 
establishment  of  the  idea,  that  a  ray 
of  white  light  is  universally  composed 
of  waves  of  light  of  various  lengths, 
iost  as  that  clang  upon  the  piano  was 


also  composed  of  different  truemnsica} 
notes,  that  is  to  say,  of  waves  of  sound 
of  varioua  lengths,  and  that  each  light 
of  special  colour  is  composed  of  a  single 
wave-leogth,  or  of  a  special  combination 
of  wave-lengths. 

If,  then,  instead  of  letting  the  white 
light  which  we  get  from  the  sun  or  the 
electric  lamp  travel  through  a  fins 
slit  stndght  fi-om  the  sender  to  the 
receiver,  we  insert  a  prism  and  lens  in 
its  path,  we  observe  an  effect  of  a  com- 
plex natui-e ;  the  light  is  thrown  ont  of 
its  course,  and  instead  of  the  lens 
painting  a  single  image  of  the  slit 
through  which  it  emerged,  as  it  did 
before— instead  of  the  image  of  the 
slit,  which  was  white  and  small  before 
— we  shall  have  a  rainbow-coloured 
image  stretching  across  the  screen.  By 
adding  a  second  prism  to  aid  the  action 
of  the  first,  we  get  the  same  effect  in- 
ci-cased,  as  might  be  expected.  That 
rainbow-coloured  band  is  what  in 
scientific  language  is  called  the  speo- 

Now,  the  difference  between  the  blue 
light  at  one  end  of  the  beautifully  col- 
loui'ed  band,  and  the  red  at  the  other, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  differ- 
ence almost  identical  with  the  differ- 
ence between  a  low  note  and  a  high 
note  upon  the  piano.  The  reason  why 
one  end  of  the  coloured  band,  which 
in  future  we  shall  call  the  spectrnm, 
is  red,  and  the  other  blue,  is  that  in 
light  as  in  sound  we  have  a  system,  of 
disturbances  or  waves ;  we  have  long 
waves  and  short  waves,  and  what  the 
low  notes  are  to  music  the  red  waves 
ai-e  to  light,  and  what  the  high  notes 
are  to  music,  the  blue  waves  are  to 
light. 

There  is  a  strict  analogy  between 
the  world  of  sound  and  the  world  of 
light.  Ears  are  tuned  to  hear  different 
sounds— some  people  can  hear  much 
higher  notes  than  others,  and  some 
people  can  hear  much  lower  notes  than 
others.  In  the  same  way  some  people 
can  see  colours  to  which  other  people 
are  blind ;  indeed,  the  more  we  go  into 
this  matter,  and  the  more  complete  we 
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our  inquiries,  the  more  striking 
the  connection  between  these 
classea  of  phenomena. 
Hence  it  ia  that  we  can  with  advan- 
tage utilise   the   phenomena   brought 
home  to  ua  by  our  ears  as  a  sort  oE  sub- 
soil   plough,   to   enable    ns  better  to 
lunderstand  in  what  manner  our  eyes, 
irfeetly  trained,  now  enable  us  to  cul- 
Ivate  Uelda  which  modei-n  science  has 
lexed  to  the  region  of  the  known — 
Ids  wonderfully  rich  in  faots  dealing 
it  only  with  the  action  of  the  eye 
lelf    and    the  various    qualities   of 
faiatter,  but  with  the  physical  bases  of 
matter  itself  ;  with  this  beautiful  and 
undreamt  of  expansion,  that  it  is  in- 
different whether  that  matter   is   in 
the  hand  of  the  experimenter  in  his 
laboratory,  or  whether  it  ia  sending 
out  light  to  us  upon  this  earth  from 
the   very    confines    of    the    universe. 
Nature  is  so  absolutely  and  universally 
true  and  regular  in  all  that  she  does, 
and  modem  science  is  of  itself  such  a 
flight  regarder  of  time  and  space,  that 
it  is  a  question  of  studying  the 
.Uer   aggregations  of    matter,  -the 
tctroscope  enables  us  to  tell  not  only 
■hat  Hnd  of  matter  is  at  work,  but  it 
Is  us  a  great  deal,  and  will  tell  us  a 
t  deal  more,  about  the  actual  con- 
!tiona  of  that  matter.     Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  years  we  may 
know  very  much  more  about  matter 
very  far  i-emoved  from  our  own  planet 
than  we  do  of  a  great  deal  of  it  on 
very  planet  itself  on  which   we 
iwell. 
X«t  us  assume  that  we  are  now  pre- 
.red  to  take  what  wo   know  about 
Bound  as  repi-esenting,  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  some  of  the  thiugs  that 
we  know  about  light,  and  recapitulate 
I  points  which  have  already   been 
icfced  on. 

Both   with    regard    to    sound    and 
we  may  consider   different  sab- 
stances,    first    as     senders,    then    as 
receivers,  and  then  as  media.     First, 
AS   to    the    senders   with    regard    to 
rand — sound  is  set  up  or  produced  by 
as  a  tuning-fork,  and  we 


know  that  sound  is  due  to  the  vlbra-  ' 
tions  or  oscillations  of  that  tuning- 
fork  imparting  a  regular  disturbance 
to  the  air ;  the  sound  which  that  or 
any  other  body  produces  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  disturbance  which  it 
sets  up.  "With  regard  to  light- sources, 
a  body  which  gives  out  light  does  for 
light  exactly  what  the  tuning  fork  does 
for  sound,  A  bell  ringing  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  fire  burning  or  a  star 
shining.  Both  with  i-egard  to  sound 
and  to  light  there  are  various  kinds  of 
receivers.  We  can,  for  instance,  by 
preparing  certain  surfaces  receive  and 
place  on  record  the  shape  and  length  of 
waves  of  sound~we  can  make  a  sound 
disturbance  permanent.  Photography 
provides  a  means  of  rendering  light 
disturbances  permanent.  Here  we 
have  two  receivers,  one  of  sound,  the 
other  of  light,  which  give  a  more  or 
loss  permanent  record. 

With  regard  to  the  medium — always 
to  keep  to  our  phraseology — we  have 
the  air,  whose  function  it  is  to  trans- 
mit waves  of  sound  to  our  ears,  and  we 
have  the  ether  to  transmit  the  waves 
of  light  to  our  eyes. 

We  can  imagine  a  compound  sound 
composed  of  notes  of  all  possible  pitch ; 
we  have  an  exact  equivalent  of  this  in 
the  case  of  white  light,  which  gives  us 
a  continuous  spectrum,  that  is,  one  in 
which  from  the  red  end  to  the  blue  or 
violet  end  thei-e  is  no  break  in  the 
light ;  like  an  army  going  into  action, 
there  are  no  vacant  places  in  the 
line. 

If  we  press  down  first  one  note  of 
the  piano  and  then  another,  we  get  an 
effect  due  not  to  a  complete  mixture 
of  all  possible  sounds,  but  to  each 
sound  by  itself.  Now  the  new  science 
of  spectrum  analysis,  which  has  so 
enormously  extended  the  field  of 
observation  open  to  our  eyes,  depends 
upon  this,  that  what  any  one  note 
of  a  piano  which  you  choose  to  touch 
does  ior  sound,  each  particle  of 
matter  does  for  light.  Experiment 
has  shown  us  that  the  "  ligbt-n( 
so  to  apeak,  given  out  by  the  ^ 


it-not^^^ 


Ears  and  Eyes. 


I^S^  inWSclfes  of  different  Idnds  of 
mftttei',  diffei'3  for  each  kind  of  matter. 
If  -we  examine  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  sent  out  by  particles  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  euch  as  the  rapour  of  sodlnin, 
for  example,  we  shall  have  the  equi- 
valent of  what  Tve  get  when  we  strike 
a  single  note  npon  the  piano.  We  have 
a  spectrum.  compoBed  principally  of  a 
very  decided  lino  in  the  yellow.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  connection 
between  the  yellow  line  and  the  single 
note  of  the  piano,  and  between  the 
continuous  spectrum  and  the  sound 
produced  by  sounding  all  the  notes  of 
the  piano  at  once,  should  be  perfectly 
nndevstood.  Suppose  we  now  take  a 
metal  which  gives  na  a  line  not  in  the 
yellow  but  in  the  green ;  the  metal 
tballiam.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  difiereace  between  the  light  being 
in  the  yellow  and  the  b'ght  being  in 
the  green  I  The  quality  of  the  "  light 
note  "  of  thallium  ia  different,  so  to 
epeak,  from  the  quality  of  the  light 


I' 


of  sodinm.,  s 


s  different 


from  1 


:  and  this    is    a    dif- 


ference  (about  which  we  know  very 
little)  which  enables  us  to  tell  in  a 
moment  whether  we  have  to  do  with 
sodium  or  thallium,  when  we  make 
each  vapoui-  send  out  its  light. 

We  have  already  got  out  two  very 
different  characteristics  among  our 
light  senders.  We  have  first  of  all, 
that  light  source  which  gives  us  a 
continnoos  spectrum,  that  is,  a.  series 
of  waves  quite  complete  so  far  as  the 
simple  spectrum  goes,  and  we  have 
next  that  particular  kind  of  light 
source  which  instead  of  giving  us  a 
continuous  spectrum,  affords  us  one 
with  bright  lines,  that  is  to  say,  parts 
only  of  the  complete  spectrum  are 
represented  in  the  light,  because  parts 
oidy  of  a  complete  Byat«TO  of  waves  is 
''.■ma   out.      We  get  light  which    is 

ly    competent    to    give    ua    a   few 


images  of  the  slit  instead  of  liglit 
which  is  competent  to  give  tis  an  un- 
broken series  of  such  images.  Here 
we  deal  with  the  giving  out  of  light, 
or  radiation  phenomena. 

We  have  already  seen  that  th» 
medium  which  a  light  disturbance 
employs  to  get  to  us  ia  the  ether,  and 
the  ether  has  no  effect  upon  light 
except  to  transmit  it ;  that  if  in  the 
path  of  the  light  which  is  sent  t>0  ns, 
and  received  by  ns,  we  place  something 
else  besides  the  Hher,  then  we  may 
to  a  veiy  large  extent  destroy  the 
qualities,  so  to  speak,  of  the  light> 
disturbance. 

By  superadding  the  transmission 
through  glass  coloured  red  and  blue, 
to  the  transmission  through  the  eth«r, 
we  get  a  distinct  difference  in  the 
eft'ect.  In  the  red  glass  Bomething  is 
introduced  in  addition  to  the  ether, 
which  will  only  transmit  red  light ; 
the  blue  glass  transmits  the  blue  and 
stops  the  red — and  this  is  the  I'eason 
why  blue  glass  appears  blue. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  class  of 
experiments  which  provide  us  with 
what  are  termed  absorption  pheno- 
mena ;  that  is,  the  differences  are  due 
not  to  the  sender  but  to  the  medium, 
and  the  medium  never  adds,  it  alwaya 
subtracts  or,  as  it  is  termed,  absorbs. 
If,  instead  of  using  coloured  glasses, 
we  take  a  solution  of  potassic  pennan- 
ganate— we  shall  observe  certain  dark 
bars  across  the  spectrum,  indicating 
that  there  is  in  Nature  a  class  of 
bodies  which  have  this  very  distinct 
effect  upon  the  spectruni.  Another 
experiment  will  enable  us  to  get  a 
much  more  definite  effect.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  sodium  vapour  was 
the  vapour  which,  when  added  to  the 
flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner,  gave  *n 
intensely  yellow  light.  Let  ua  study 
the  effect  of  using  sodium  vapour  as  Iha 
medium — -not  as  a  source  of  light  bat; 
as  an  absorber.  This  we  can  do  by 
sending  the  white  light  of  the  electric 
arc  through  some  sodium  vapour  as 
well  as  the  prism  npon  its  way  to  the 
sCT-een.     In  place  of  the  bright  yellow 


befora,  weehall  Bee  a  dark 
upon  tlie  eoi-een. 
Tiiia  experiment  givea  us  an  idea  o£ 
class  of  spectra  of  which  we  have 
veiy  few  natural  repvesentativea  upon 
ibis  earth,  in  consequence  most  pro- 
bably of  the  complicated  molecular 
Lilitiona  found  in  a,  cool  planet^a. 
for  which  we  have  ta  search  the 
,  and  which  we  con  find  in  almost 
■y  star  which  shines  on  the  face  of 
i-on. 
'Here  again  an  analogy  drawn  from 
d  -vili  help  us. 

ippoae  wo  hare  a  long  room,  and  a 

fiddle  at  one  end  of  it,  and  that  between 

it  and  an  observer  at  the  other  end  of 

the  room  there  is  a  screen  of  fiddlea, 

ail  tuned  like   the  solitary  one.     Wo 

know  that  in  that  case,  as  a  matter  of 

fact,  the  observer  would  scai'cely  hear 

the  note  produced  upon  any  one  of  the 

sti-ings    of  that    fiddle.     Why  1 

eaaon  is  that  the  open  strings  of 

kis  fiddle,  in  unison  with  all  the  othev 

<,  would   set  all  the  other  open 

a  correaponding  to  it  also  vibrat- 

aud  npon  the  principle  that  you 

lot  cat  your  cake  and  have  it  too, 

vibration  of  the  fiddle  cannot  set 

those  strings  vibrating,  and  still 

ber  end  of  the  room  as 

nothing  had  happened. 

The  work,  in  fact,  which  the  aii',  the 

medium  in  this  case,  wonld  have  to  do 

to  make  its  vibration  audible  to  the 

ear,  would  be  locally  done,  so  to  apeak, 

npon  the  screen  of  fiddles ;  the  work 

done  would  decrease  the  amplitude  of 

the  vibration,  and  the  effect  on  the  ear 

would  be  weakened. 

Now  this,  as  Pi-ofesaors  Stokes  and 
Angstrom  were  the  fii'st  to  point  out, 
the  i-eal  explanation   of  the  result 
ive  mentioned. 

Here  we  have  a  stiiking  parallel 
of  the  fact  that  light  pheno- 
s  due  to  vibrations  of  light 
lUi'ces,  communicated  to  ns  not  by 
.hing  coming  bodily  from  the  IJgbt 
irce,  but  by  con'sapondiiig  vibi-ations 
the  mysterioua  ether.  If  a 
ve  travelling  along  the  air 


to  the  ear,  or  a  light  wave  travellmg*  ' 
along  the  ether  to  the  eye,  finds  in  its 
path  a  vibrating  body  winch  is  ready 
to  receive  the  vibration,  v.-hellur  it  be 
alreaiit/  vibratinff.  tuffieitntiy  io  give  us 
the  impreiai<m  of  lound  or  light  or  mot, 
that  vibration  is  arrested  or  lessened, 
the  sympathising  body  taking  up  tho 
vibration  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Light-senders  are  really  particles 
of  bodies  in  vibration,  and  if  there  be 
no  vibration,  tiiere  will  be  no  sending 
out  of  light.  The  reason  why  things, 
auch  as  gas,  flames,  candles,  the  sun, 
and  other  bodies  send  us  out  light  is. 
this,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  ener- 
getic vibration — in  that  state  which. 
we  generaJly  call  hot. 

The  hotter  a  thing  is,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  more  energetic  are  its  vibra- 
tions, the  more  complete,  stable,  and 
strong  ai-e  the  vibmtions  of  the  parts- 
of  which  that  thing  is  composed,  Th& 
modern  physicist  tells  wa  that  the 
stones  of  which  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  bailt  consist  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  small  particles  called 
molecules ;  and  although  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  seems  to  be  absolutely  at 
reat,  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever, 
and  although  each  particular  stone 
seems  equally  so,  yet  when  wo  get 
down  into  the  intimate  structure  of 
each  stone,  and  of  every  part  of  the 
fabric,  we  get  nothing  but  a  multi- 
tudinous ocean  of  motion — that  what 
appears  to  us  solid,  and  at  I'est,  is 
absolutely  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
imi'est ;  in  fact,  its  stability  conaists 
in  its  state  of  unrest. 

The  difference  between  a  soui-ce  of 
light,  such  as  a  glowing  solid  or  liquid, 
which,  when  analysed,  gives  ua  a  con- 
tinuoua  spectrum,  and  a  gas  or  a  vapour 
which  does  not  give  a  continuous  spec- 
trum, and  which  does  not  therefore 
give  us  white  light,  is  simply  this, 
tiiat  in  the  case  of  gases  and  vapours 
which  are  produced  by  the  atom- 
diaaociating  power  of  electricity  and 
of  heat,  those  molecules  which  give  us 
those  coloured  phenomena  differ  only 
from  the  larger  ones,  which  give  ua  a 


Ban  and  £t/eg. 


nmtmaooB^  spectrRin.  in  that,  owing 
to  the  action  upon  the  one  hand  of 
eleHriaty,  and  upon  the  other  hand 
of  beat,  they  are  much  simpler  than 
the  others. 

As  we  melt  a  metaJ  such  as  sodium, 
.  or  even  other  metals  of  a.  very  much 
more  refractory  nature ;  all  of  those 
metals  whi^h  give  os  the  beautiful 
rainbow  basd  called  the  contiauous 
spectrum  to  start  with,  come  at  last 
to  a  stage  at  vrhich  the  spectra 
consist  of  one,  two,  four,  eight,  or 
more  lines,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
there  are  between  those  stages  other 
intermediate  spectra,  which  seem  to 
show  us  that  as  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity or  of  heat  is  allowed  to  go  on, 
those  particles,  whatever  they  may  be, 
of  which  solids  are  btnlt  up,  and  which 
give  us  white  light  when  we  get  solids 
or  liquids  to  radiate,  really  become 
more  and  more  simple,  until  at  last 
we  get  that  line  spectrum  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  Here  the 
eye  enables  ns  to  follow  changes 
which  are  most  difficnlt  to  detect  in 
any  other  way. 

In  regard  to  elementary  matter,  we 
have  first  of  all  this  fact,  that  if  the 
particles  under  examination  send  ns 
white  light,  we  get  a  continuous  spec- 
trum from  it ;  therefore  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  white  light,  we  know 
that  we  are  dealing  with  matter  in  a 
solid,  or  liquid,  or  densely  gaseous 
state,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
matter  it  ia ;  it  may  be  any  of  the 
metals  ;  it  may  be  any  of  the  com- 
pounds which  will  stand  a  high  tem- 
perature; but  whether  it  is  bismuth, 
or  oxygon,  or  nitrogen,  or  lime,  we 
do  not  know,  But  when  we  have  got 
the  matter  simplified,  so  that  its  par- 
ticles, instead  of  being  complex  enough 
and  self-contained  enough  to  give  us 
this  white  light,  are  broken  up,  and 
give  ns  coloured  light,  then  we  find 
that  no  two  substances  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  give  us  the  same  sets 
of  lines. 

K Hence  the  origin  of  the  term  tpfc- 
m   analyns,   as   the    study   of   the 


spectrum  thus  enables  ns  io  ieQ 

substance  from  another. 

These  coloured  senders,  these 
tides  of  matter  othi 
molecules,  which  send  out  coloured 
light,  which,  being  analysed,  gives 
us  these  lines,  are  really  and  truly 
things  infinitely  small  beyond  our 
conception,  hut  yet  absolutely  and 
truly  vibrating  bodies,  and  the  spec- 
trum is  the  result  of  the  vibi-ations. 

That  idea  leads  ns  further,  and  it 
enables  ns  to  say  not  only  that  such 
and  such  a  spectrum  is  given  by  such 
and  snch  a  substance,  but  also  that 
such  and  snch  a  spectrum  is  given  bj 
that  substance  within  a  certain  range 
of  temperature,  while  other  conditions 
are  not  without  their  influence. 

Hence,  with  vapour  as  a  sender  out 
of  light,  we  learn  from  the  spectrum 
its  quality,  its  density,  roughly  its 
temperature.  The  same  vapour,  when, 
instead  of  being  used  a.s  a  sender,  is 
used  as  a  medium,  gives  us  exactly 
the  same  spectrum  reversed,  bo  thai, 
to  take  an  example,  wo  can  detect  the 
presence  of  Eodium  vapour  when  it 
is  sending  out  light,  by  means  of  itd 
vibrations  set  in  motion  by  heat,  and 
when  it  is  between  ns  and  any  sender 
whatever  which  can  feed  it  with  those 
same  vibrations ;  and  we  have  in  both 
cases  the  same  means  of  determining 
that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  cert^ain 
temperature,  and  that  its  density  is 
within  certain  limits. 

It  is  by  following  out  considera- 
tions of  this  kind  that  all  the  stars 
in  heaven  have  revealed  to  ns  their 
constitution — that  is  to  say,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  built  np,  at 
what  temperature  Uiey  exist,  and  a 
great  deal  of  their  meteorology,  by 
which  term  I  mean  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  atmospheres,  and  the 
way  in  which  their  atmospheres  vary 
from  cycle  to  cycle. 

Here  indeed  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  new  music  of  the  spheres,  to  which 
our  eyes  are  rapidly  becoming  attuned 
As  in  the  old  one — 
"Cycle  OD  epicycle. 


^uned         J 


frech  Mother's  Song. 


ai-e  still  the  vibrating  chorda  in  the 
iieavenly  chorus ;  bat  the  cycle  is  the 
cycle  of  the  atom,  and  the  orbs  are  no 
longer  distant  suns  dwarfing  our  imagi- 
nations by  their  Tastneas,  but  the  ulti- 
mate molecnles  of  matter. 

In  this  new  world  of  the  infinitely 
little  as  in  that  of  the  infinitely  great, 
the  eye    is    now  beginning  to    read 


the  mysterious  and  enthralling  hiero-  ■ 
glypha  which  are  unfolded  before  it  in 
the  inner  recesses  of  nature.  My 
labour  will  not  have  been  thrown 
away  if  I  have  proved  that  one  way 
of  getting  into  this  inner  temple  is  lo 
enter  its  outer  ineloaure  by  the  Portal 
of  the  Ear. 

J.   NORMiK  LOCKTEI 


GREEK  MOTHER'S  SOXG. 


O  where  is  peace  in  all  the  lovely  land! 

Since  the  world  was,  I  see  the  fair  and  brave 
Downward  for  ever  fighting  toward  the  grave. 

A  few  white  bones  upon  a  lonely  Rand, 

A  rotting  corpse  beneath  the  zaeadow  grass 
That  cannot  hear  the  footsteps  as  they  pass, 

Memorial  urns  pressed  by  some  foolish  hand 

Have  been  for  all  the  goal  of  troublous  fears. 

Ah  1  breaking  hearts  and  faint  eyes  dim  with  tears, 

And  momentary  hopes  by  breezes  fanned 
To  fiame  that  fading  ever  falls  again 
And  leaves  but  blacker  night  and  deeper  pain, 

Have  been  the  mould  of  life  in  every  land. 


O  is  there  rest  beneath  the  meadow  flowers? 

Or  is  there  peace  indeed  beside  the  shore 

Of  shadowy  Acheron  1  nor  any  more 
The  weary  rolling  of  the  sickening  hours 

Will  mark  the  interchange  of  woe  and  woe; 

Nor  ever  voices  railing  to  and  fro 
Break  the  sweet  silence  of  those  darksome  bowers  1 

But  there  a  'sorrowful  sweet  harmony 

Of  timeless  life  in  peaceful  death  shall  be 
In  woodlands  dim  where  never  tempest  lowers 

Nor  branding  heat  can  pierce  the  sunless  shade. 

O  sweet  for  ever  in  that  dreamful  glade, 
If  there  indeed  such  deepest  peace  be  ours  ! 
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time  since  any  book  has 
more  eagerly  expected  by  his- 
aod  arclucologists  than  the  com- 
Tecord  of  Dr.  Schliemaiin's  work 
■£  Mjceate.  The  nmn  facts  have  long 
been  familiar  to  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  the  Timet,  and  through 
the  published  discussions  of  learned 
eocietiea.  But  these  were  only  fore- 
tastes of  the  fuller  and  more  deliber- 
ate work  which  has  now  appeared, 
and  which  adds  an  all-important 
element  hitherto  almost  completely 
withheld — I  mean  an  adequate  re- 
prodnctioo  of  the  treasure  by  illns- 
trations.  We  tire  of  a  long  descrip- 
tion, and  fail  to  grasp  its  details; 
bat  a  picture  brings  the  object  be- 
fore us  in  an  instant.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  present 
book  will  be  found  completely  and 
thoronghly  satisfactory.  The  beauty 
of  the  engi'a^'ings,  and  the  care  with 
which  they  have  been  esecufed,  exceed 
all  pi'aise,  and  this  feature  makes 
the  work  an  epoch  in  archawlogy,  and 
gives  it  a  solid  value  which  nothing 
can  destroy.  Any  careful  inijuirer 
will  at  once  feel  the  faithfulness  of 
the  reproduction,  whei-ever  accurate 
leprodoction  was  possible  ;  and  I  can 
' '  y  from  a  personal  examination 
the  objects  themselves  at  Athens 
April,  that  in  most  of  the  cases 
(such  as  those  of  engraved  rings) 
vhere  the  reproductions  are  indis- 
tinct, the  originals  were  equally  ob- 
scure. There  is,  moreover,  a  profusion 
of  illustration  which  is  quite  beyond 
the  limits  of  stiict  necesaitv,  and 
betokens  the  lat^e  and  liberal  spirit 
with  which  the  publication  of  the  work 
has  bt«n  conducted.  It  is  but  bare 
truth  to  assert  that  the  English  public 
owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Murray  for  this  very  splendid  and 
costly  undertaking. 


The  literary  qualities  of  the  i 
are  by  no  means  so  high,  if  we  ocacepk 
the  ingenious  and  elegantly  written 
preface  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
introduced  the  work.  I>r.  Schliemann, 
aa  a  mere  observer,  seems  to  me  sii^o- 
larly  ooequal.  Thus,  in  examining  Ue 
lions  on  the  gate  of  Mycente.  he  was 
the  lirst  to  perceive,  and,  I  think, 
rightly,  that  the  faces  of  the  lions 
had  been  riveted  on,  and  were  there- 
fore of  metal.  Though  many  other 
travellers  had  seen  them,  they  did 
not  perceive  this  which  now  strikes  me 
as  certainly  true.  On  the  Other  hand, 
he  describes  this  very  piece  of  stone  Mb 
the  same  hard  breccna  of  which  the  rest 
of  the  gate  is  built.  This  is  cerbinly 
wrong.  At  least,  all  other  observ«rs 
difier  from  him.  Dodwell  and  Leake 
thought  it  basalt,  others  marble  of 
some  foreign  kind  ;  to  me  it  appeared 
a  grayish  blue  limestone  of  hard  grain, 
and  very  smooth,  but  quite  difierent 
from  the  adjoining  blocks.  Curtins 
quotes  the  French  expedition  to  tha 
same  eSect,  and  agrees  with  thetu.  We 
have  here,  then,  a  very  acute  and  a 
very  careless  observation  combined 
concerning  the  same  object. 

It  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  discoverer  that  he  shall  also 
be  a  logical  or  forcible  writer,  and 
perhaps  many  people  will  think  that 
the  mere  repiinting  of  the  chronicle 
of  hia  work  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Timet,  with  triSing  additions  and 
explanations,  is  the  best  and  most 
valuable  record  he  can  give  us  of  his 
labours.  But  the  subject  must  have 
gained  greatly  in  interest  and  in  cleai^ 
neas,  if  the  author  had  rearranged  his 
material,  and  brought  them  into  logi- 
cal order.  The  very  task  of  doing  this 
would  have  excluded  many  repetitions 
and  inconsistences,  and  also  soeh 
trivialities  as  the  virits  of  the  Empenw 


of  Brazil,  which  might  be  tolerable  in 
a  daily  paper,  but  are  unworthy  of  a 
permanent  i-ecwrd.  Thej'e  is,  moreoTei', 
one  passage,  at  least,  in  reference  to 
M.  Stamatakes  (p.  352),  which  be- 
tokens »n  amount  of  spleen  very  un- 
worthy o£  the  book,  and  which  ought 
eurely  to  have  been  rewritten.'  Dr. 
Schliemann  has  accordingly  not  made 
the  moat  of  faia  great  subject.  It  re- 
quires constant  reference  to  the  maps 
and  plans  to  follow  his  involved  de- 
scriptions. His  historical  inferences 
are  hasty,  and  formed  without  any 
careful  balandng  of  evidence.  We 
also  miss  gi'eatly  a  full  and  accurate 
index,  in  which  the  student  would  find 
a  cine  to  the  many  details  which  are 
presented  in  the  mere  accidental  order 
of  their  occm'rence.  More  especially 
such  important  pi-ocessea  as  rheliw/ 
and  saldei-ing,  or  substances  such  as 
Imen.  and  pt/reelain  find  no  place,  or  an 
accidental  place,  in  the  poor  and  hasty 
list  which  does  duty  for  the  index.  In 
a  book  which  retains  the  form  of  a 
journal,  such  a  hey  is  simply  indis- 
pensable. 

Yet  is  it  not  ungrateful  to  utter 
these  criticisms  upon  the  man  who 
has  done  more  than  all  the  men  of  our 
day  in  furthering  Greek  archaeology  ) 
Let  us  rather  thankfully  accept  the 
facta  he  has  furnished,  and  endeavour 
to  draw  them  together  into  some  sort 
of  unity.  It  will  then  remain  to  in- 
quire whether  we  can  venture  any 
conclusions  at  all  from  their  relations 
to  our  former  knowledge  upon  the 
subject. 

The  historical  notices  of   Mycenie'' 


siblu  oiEcer  ujipoinled  to  walch  t!io  .  , 
tiou!!,  nod  take  chnrgo  of  any  treasures 
wlii^u  round — ir,  iu  fact,  as  I  understood  at 
Atbsns,  he  was  sent  aa  n  chech  on  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  the  pansge  to  which  1  refer  may  be 
more  easj^  to  unduetaad,  bet  more  dlBiciUt  to 
ciiiracl*ti»B  by  iU  proper  epitbat. 

'  The  liroitii  of  this  article  compel  ma  to 
pass  over  in  ulence  Dr.  Schliemunn'a  preltmi- 
naiy  JQveitligatioiu  at  Tiryns,  wlikli  ara  very 
btereatiug.  It  was  likewise  iuipoBEibU  1^ 
uoter  iiito  any  detail  »bout  the  style  and  form 
of  tutticular  onuunents,  of  which  the  book 
cxhibib  a  wonderful  profiuion. 


ai-e  collected  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and 
put  together  with  the  poetical  allusions 
at  the  opening  of  his  third  chapter.  I 
will  here  repeat  them  with  such  modi- 
fications as  seem  to  me  necessary  to 
rectify  the  impression  produced  by  his 
account. 

The  Homeric  poema  speak  of  the 
city  as  well  situated,  broad-streeted, 
and  rich  in  gold — the  latter  epithet 
only  being  in  any  i-espect  peculiar  to 
it.  It  was  the  residence  of  Agamem- 
non, the  leading  king  in  Gi-eece,  who  is 
recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  Trojfm 
expeiliticn.  Nevertheless,  this  mighty 
king  has  his  dominion  even  over  the 
neighbouring  plain  curtailed  by  the 
power  of  Diomede,  King  of  Ai'gos, 
whom  Dr.  Schliemann  conveniently 
calls  his  vassal,  but  who.,  all  through 
the  Iliad,  acts  quite  independently,  and 
is  a  far  more  important  hero  through- 
out the  larger  portionof  the  poems.  This 
indication  of  the  rising  power  of  Axgos, 
whose  antiquity  is  attested  by  masaive 
Cyclopean  remains  of  the  same  kind  aa 
those  of  Mycente,  is  assumed  as  an 
acknowledged  fact  by  the  traditiona  of 
the  Dorian  invasion,  for  from  that  time 
on  Argos  is  named  as  the  main  city  of 
the  district,  and  even  lays  claim  to  a 
primacy  among  the  cities  of  the  Pelo- 
[wnnesus.  It  was  pi-obably  in  oonnec- 
tionwith  this  ti'ausfer  of  power  that 
the  legends  of  the  terrible  domestic 
hon-ors  in  the  family  of  the  Atridie  be- 
came popular,  AS  it  is  always  conve- 
nient to  justify  usui-pation  by  the 
moral  principle  of  a  providential  re- 
tribution of  the  crimes  of  deposed 
rulers.  The  Homeric  poems  only 
mention  the  murder  of  Agamemnon 
by  his  wife,  and  the  revenge  of 
(hastes.  The  Cyclic  poets  indulged  in 
a  long  catalogue  of  murders  and  of  in- 
cest, and  this  awful  indictment  against 
the  fallen  house  of  the  Mycencean 
kings  became  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  tragic  poets  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  at  Athens, 

But  so  completely  had  the  city  itself 
disappeai-ed  from  the  list  of  histori 
cities  in  Greece,  that  the  poet  .^dtj 
lus,  writing  a  play  about  467  e.g. 
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which  the  central  object  aponthe  stage 
is  the  tomb  of  Ag&memiion,  actually 
places  it  at  Argos,  and  complotely 
ignores  MjccMe.^  And  yet,  in  the 
poet's  youth,  he  had  fought  ogainat 
the  Persians,  perhaps  in  company 
with  people  calling  themselves  My- 
eenieans,  as  is  attested  both  by  an  ex- 
tout  inscription,  and  another  copied  by 
Pausanias.  These  documents  at  Delphi 
and  at  Olympia  ennmerated  the  cities 
which  had  joined  the  patriotic  side  in 
the  great  Persian  war.  The  succeed- 
ing poets,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  dis- 
tinguii^h  Argos  and  Mycenee,  and  often 
mention  the  latter.  But  the  opening 
scene  of  Sophocles's  Ulectra  contains  so 
Tague  a  pictore  of  the  Argive  country, 
that  the  poet  can  hardly  have  bad  clear 
notions  about  it,*  and  though  Euripides 
knew  something  of  the  Cyclopean  walls 
of  Mycenas,  and  mentions  them  so  par- 
ticularly, that  Dr.  Schliemann  thinks 

mast  have  visited  them,  it  is  very 
nmai-kahle  that  be  never  corrects  or 
(insures  ..S^bylns's  inaccm-acy  about 
lamemnon's  tomb,   and  throughout 

(Jj-aUs  confuses  Argives  and  My- 
Wareans  systematically.^ 

IVom  this  time  onward  the  very 
name  of  Mycenie  diaappears,  though 
the  site  was  for  a  time  reoccupied,  till 
the  days  of  the  geographers  and  his- 
torians of  Eoman  times.  Strabo  shows 
by  his  absurd  remark  "that  not  a  ves- 
tige of  it  remained,"  that  he  was  writing 
at  second-hand.  Diodorus  and  Pausa- 
on  the  contrary,  give  a  definite 

rant  of  its  destruction  hy  the 
Argives,  which  they  agree  in  placing 
after  the  Persian  wais  in  468-4  b,c. 
They  all  assert  that  it  was  in  their 
day — that  is,  in  the  first  and  second 

^  In  his  extant  pkyB  and  fragments  he 
mtiona  MyceniB— a  remBrkable  &ci. 
a  apecimen  of  Dr.  Schliemaim's  rea- 
■  soiling,  I  may  mention  that  ho  anpports  tliB 
sotiun  of  So[ilio(!lea'B  ignorance  of  Ifj-cetue, 
bnt  on  tha  grouncl  (p.  847)  that  tho  poet 
calls  Agamenmoc'a  tomb  u  vunind,  whereas 
he  ought  to  have  knowa  that  it  was  a  de*p 
grave  !  Il  is,  indeed,  hard  on  Sopliocles  to 
accuse  hrm  of  ijicuoraD^  because  he  ihd  not 
anticipate  Dr.  Schliemann'i  theory  ! 
*  For  an  example  cf,  tv.  97— lOS. 


centuries  a.d. — a  mere  ruin.  Vanm^  ' 
nias,  in  describing  the  place,  speaks  of 
the  subterranean  treasure-houses  of 
Atretis  and  his  sons,  one  of  which  has 
been  open  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  perhaps  very 
much  longer.  Another  has  recently 
been  explored  by  Mrs.  Schliemann,  and 
some  in  ruins  still  remain  to  be  xm- 
earthed.  Pausanias  further  speaka  of 
the  tomhs  of  Atreus  and  of  Agamem- 
non and  bis  friends  who  were  slain  by 
..iS^isthus.  He  apparently  mentions 
four  tombs  —  one  of  Atreu=,  one  of 
Cassandra,  which  was  disputed  by  the 
people  of  Amyclse,  one  of  Agamemnon, 
and  one  of  his  charioteer  and  Cassan- 
dra's two  children,  and  of  Electra 
(this  last  ma-j  have  been  a  separate 
tomb) ;  then  outside  the  wall,  tombs 
of  Clytemneatra  and  of  .^Igisthua.  Bat 
from  the  general  character  of  Pansa- 
nias's  book,  I  do  not  think  we  can  at 
all  infer  that  hia  enumeration  waa 
meant  to  he  exhaustive.  It  bas  like- 
wise been  disputed  whether  the  wall 
to  which  he  allttdes  was  the  wall  of 
the  citadel  or  the  wall  of  the  town, 
nor  does  his  t«xt  admit  of  this  point 
being  settled.  But  in  one  respect  I 
think  we  may  he  positive.  The  tomba 
which  he  mentions  were  clearly  tombs 
which  he  aHually  mw.  He  mentions 
them  in  the  same  breath  with  (he 
treasuries  still  extant.  He  specifies 
their  relative  position.  He  says  that 
the  Amyclfeans  disputed  the  monument 
of  Cassandra.  Of  course  they  could 
not  have  disputed  about  a  mere  tradi- 
tion, when  Pausanias  says  they  dis- 
puted about  a  motfuToent.  Hr.  Sdilie- 
mann  has  proved  that  all  the  tomb- 
stones and  tomhs  he  discovered  most 
have  been  hidden  beneath  the  surface 
which  Pausanias  saw.  He  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  assume  that  Pausanias 
is  speaking  of  a  traditional  site,  and 
not  of  the  actual  monuments.  This 
theory  seems  to  me  quite  untenable. 

Such  being  the  whole  of  our  histori- 
cal evidence  about  Myceme,  I  will  add, 
before  leaving  it,  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  evidence  of  either  Diodorus  or  Pau- 
sanias, who  lived  many  hundred  years 


alter  tbe  events,  us  to  the  date  of  the 
deattuction  of  Mycense.  I  think  they 
were  misled  by  the  name  MvKam  on 
the  Delpliic  tripod  and  on  the  pedestal 
at  Olympia,  and  thought  this  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  endurance 
up  to  that  date.  But  I  will  show,  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  Uernialhena, 
sufficient  reasons  from  Pausanias's  own 
words  to  conclude  that  this  destruction 
by  the  Argives  took  place  long  before, 
and  that  Mycenie  was  no  Hellenic  city 
in  the  days  of  .^Ischylus,  who  could 
not  else  have  ignored  it  so  remarkably 
in  Ms  play.  Furthermore,  I  do  not 
attach  the  smallest  weight  to  the  tra,- 
dition  repeated  by  Pausaniaa,  about 
A,D,  170,  that  the  tombs  of  Agamem- 
non and  his  party  were  at  Mycenpe,  and 
inside  the  walla,  when  I  find  j35aehyluB 
and  bia  compeers  completdy  ignorant 
of  the  fact— nay,  even  when  the  critical 
Euripides,  who  loves  to  note  defects 
in  .i^scbylus,  and  who  may  have  aeen 
the  place,  is  ignorant  of  it.  I  take 
the  report  of  Pausanias's  eicerones, 
who  told  him  this  story,  to  be  of  the 
same  value  as  that  of  the  Egyptian 
eicerones,  when  they  told  Herodotus 
that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built  by 
the  shephei-d  Pbilitis.  There  were 
old  tombs  then  visible.  Nobody  knew 
to  whom  they  belonged :  of  course 
they  were  assigned  to  the  most  cele- 
brated charactera  known  in  Greek 
literature  as  resident  at  Mycente.  But 
if  there  be  any  legend  in  Fausanias 
which  seems  to  me  certainly  late  and 
artiiicial,  it  is  this  account  of  the 
Mycemean  tombs.  The  infereJices 
wbioh  I  have  ao  far  drawn  are  purely 
historical  inferences,  based  on  a  criti- 
cal survey  of  oui'  Greek  teats.  I  now 
proceed  to  inquire  how  far  tiiey  are 
corroborated  or  refuted  by  Dr  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries. 

One  monument  at  Mycenie  had  at- 
tracted attention  as  early  aa  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The 
treasure-house  of  Atreus,  as  it  ia  com- 
monly called  after  Pansanias,  but 
''  tomb  of  Agamemnon,"  as  the  modem 
inhabitants  designated  it — this  remark- 
able Bubteiraoeon  chamber,  which  was 


probably  opened  and  rifled  ages  ago, 
was  again  investigated,  apparently  by 
Lord  Elgin,  before  the  year  1806. 
This  is  proved  to  demonstration  by 
the  description  and  drawings  of  the 
chamber,  both  exterior  and  interior, 
given  by  Dodwell,^  whose  travels  did 
not  extend  beyond  that  year.  He 
began  to  examine  the  antiquities  of 
Greece  in  1801,  but  does  not  specify 
at  what  part  of  his  tour  he  visited 
Mycenre.  His  account  of  the  treasure- 
house  is -quite  full  and  accurate,  and 
it  is  indeed  surprising  that  Br.  Schlie- 
mann  should  have  given  credence,  in 
spite  of  this  demonstration  to  the  con- 
trary, to  the  cock-and-bull  story  told 
him  about  Veli  Pasha,  and  his  excava- 
tion of  the  nntoucbed  sepulchre  or 
monument  in  1810  (pp.  49-51),  Dod- 
well  and  Leake  speak  of  "  Lord  Elgin's 
excavators  "  having  found  certain  very 
interesting  and  archaic  carved  stones 
about  the  entrance,  which  the  former 
reproduces,  and  which  are  very  re- 
markable for  their  similarity  in  design 
to  some  of  Dr.  Sobliemann's  gold 
treasure,  and  still  more  to  the  carved 
fragments  of  marble  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  second  treasury  ezea- 
vated  by  Mrs.  Sehliemann."  Ernst 
Curtiua  also  refers  to  Ijord  Elgin's  ex- 
cavations io  his  account  of  the  baild- 
ing.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
any  details  as  to  Lord  Elgin's  work 
here,  but  fancied  it  could  be  mads  out 
from  the  collection  of  views  and  drawxg 
ings   which  passed    into   the   Britii 

'  Tliere  ars  equally  accurato  til.  _   _. 
treasray,   both  inside  aiid   otttaLdB,  by    I 
[Argolw),  onil  a  parallel  ciiacription.  by  Cl« 
who  visited  the  place  about  1805,  and  i 
adds(IVaiw;s,vi.  p,  492):  "thiaot 
evidently  bean  opened  since  it  waf 
Btrnoted,   and  thereby  ita  interior  baa  hMtf" 
diacIoBod,  but  st  what  time  this  happunvd  £s 
quite  nacevbiia— probably  in  a  very  mnale 
(ulc,  from  the  apptaramx   it   now  txhihUf," 
Mo3t  unfortuoaWly,  Chandler,  travailing  wia 
thirty  years  earher,  missed  theplaoo  by  k 
dent  OD  his  way  from  Areo9  to  deonic,    1 1_ 
ftud  no  earliitr  BFCount  of  the  treaaui?,  tboog 
it  may  ba  mentianed  in  same  book  I  h 
overlooked.     It  would  seem  that  Dr,  Set 
mann,  though  he  refers  to  theie  biioka,  i 
hardly  any  knowledge  of  them, 

'  Cf,  thu  pktfls  of  these,  j.  110. 
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irbles.  Dodwell,  indeed,  says  es' 
that  one  of  the  sculpt  iu«d 
tones  wluch  he  reproduces  waa  then 
io  the  Mnaeuin,  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray 
now  informs  me  that  the  evidence  I 
had  expected  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
Museum,  and  is  therefore  still  boried 
in  the  unpublished  journals  of  Lord 
Mgia. 

The  Greeks  asserted  that  Veli  Fasha 
found  bodies  covered  with  gold  orna- 
ments, as  well  as  statues  outside  the 
month  of  the  chamber.  Discarding  the 
latter  statement,  it  seems  odd  that 
they  should  have  invented  the  former 
fact  altogether.  I  fancy  it  is  either 
the  report  of  a  far  older  raid  upon  the 
chamber,  or  is  derived  from  the  riding 
of  some  other  ancient  tomb  where  such 
things  were  reaUy  found. 

Bat  it  is  high  time  to  turn  to  Dr. 
Schliemann's  more  splendid  excava- 
tions. Led  by  his  interpretation  of 
Paasauiats,  that  the  tombs  of  Agamem- 
non and  hia  friends  were  within  the 
Acropolis,^  he  began  to  dig  where  the 
accumulated  earth  was  deep,  the  bai'e 
rock  within  most  of  the  area  precluding 
any  hope  of  old  deposits.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  summarize  his  discoveries, 
not  in  the  order  in  which  he  attained 
them,  but  rather  in  the  probable  order 
ot  theii-  antiquitj-. 

At  an  average  depth  of  nearly 
thirty  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
he  Found,  in  chambers  cut  into  the 
KKSk,  five  tombs,  containing  fifteen 
bodies  of  various  ages  and  sexes, 
«overed  with  all  manner  of  arms, 
vessels,  jewels,  and  rich  gold  orna- 
ments, including  six  gold  masks  upon 
the  faces,  and  several  thin  plates 
covering  the  breast,  with  indications  of 
the  face  and  fignre  worked  upon  them. 
Dr.  Schliemann  habitually  speaks  of 
these  as  moisim,  whereas  they  are 
reoUy  very  thin  plates,  beaten  very 

I  This  inTBrecce,  which  ia  opi>iised,  tM  he 
Jostly  Dates,  to  the  opiaiona  of  101:1117  leoraed 
travellera,  is  not.  as  he  implies,  pecniiar  to 
himself.  Dr.  Clarke  [Traneia.  ri.  p.  4»4),  in 
a  leanied  argiunent,  most  of  whicli  19  nusoimd, 
seems  to  hold  tlie  same  view. 


fine,  and  of  no  great  weight.  In  fiu^'  ' 
the  general  impression  produced  by 
the  treasure  is  that  the  men  who 
made  it  wished  to  create  the  greatest 
possible  display  of  the  gold  they  pos- 
sessed. There  are,  no  doubt,  both 
massive  gold  rings  and  massive  jugs, 
bub  the  general  character  of  the 
treasure  is  such  as  I  have  described. 
My  reasons  for  thinking  these  tomba 
far  the  oldest  record  found  at  MyoeniB 
is  not  only  their  depth,  but  the  fact 
that  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  some 
ext«^t  (perhaps  altogether),  ignored 
by  the  prehistoric  Cyclopean  builders 
of  the  large  house  south  of  the  main 
group.  For,  in  elose  connection  with 
thefoundations  of  this  house,  was  found 
a  sixth  tomb,  partly  rilled  by  the 
builders  of  a  Cyclopean  water  conduit, 
which  led  past  it,  and  of  which  only  a 
small  but  most  precious  corner  waa 
left  for  31.  Stamatakes  to  discover. 
This  tomb  was  only  twenty-two  feet 
under  the  soil,  and  yet  was  barely 
within  the  ken  of  these  bailder& 
The  walls  of  the  tomb  are  all«^d  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  (p.  352)  to  be  far  ruder 
than  those  of  the  Cyclopean  house. 
Among  all  the  other  tombs,  one  body 
only  in  the  first  sepulchre  had  been 
rifled,  but  apparently  by  people  dig- 
ging without  method  or  knowledge. 
Dr.  Schliemann's  account  of  the 
pottery  found  here  is  so  brief  (p.  295), 
that  1  cannot  imderstand  it;  bat  he 
places  the  act  of  robbery  in  very 
ancient  times. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  this  old  and  splendid  group  trf 
sepulchres  were  found  a  group  d 
skeletons,  which  had  not  beea  burnt, 
and  various  traces  of  possible  stone 
coffins,  and  other  evidences  of  tombs, 
which  seem  to  have  been  less  ridi,  and 
difiei-ently  Gonstmcted.  And  here  there 
seems  to  me  some  evidence  in  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  stones,  and 
of  various  small  gold  and  obsjdi^ui 
objects,  that  a  considerable  namber  of 
tombs  may  have  been  distuibed,  which 
were  originally  over  the  older,  and 
perhaps  in  no  relation  to  them.  People 
digging  for  treasure,  when  they  o&me 


upbfl  this  efialtower  layer,  would  not 
think  of  hunting  deeper,  and  so  the 
safety  of  the  deeper  tombs  was  secured. 
Above  these,  possibly,  later  tombs, 
come  a  certain  number  of  atone  slaba, 
with  very  primitive  carving  upon 
several  of  them,  and  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  supposes  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  mark  the  royal  tombs  far 
beneath. 

There  seem  to  have  been  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  theae  tombstones  at  least.  In 
seme  cases  the  unsculptured  stones 
were  found  ten  feet  below  the  orna- 
mented ones,  in  others  they  were  on' 
the  same  level ;  but  Dr.  Schliemann  is 
so  positive  that  they  were  all  exactly 
over  the  five  royal  tombs,  that  he 
adopts  the  theory  of  their  being  re- 
newed periodically,  according  as  they 
became  covered  with  the  accumulation 
of  years  (p.  337).  But  if  the  place 
was  an  agora,  with  no  building  upon 
it,  and  with  no  other  interments  made 
in  it,  such  an  accumulation  ia  incon- 
ceivable. It  seems  far  more  likely 
that  the  higher  tombstone  covered  a 
later  tomb,  and  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  ancient  necropolis,  in  wliich 
interments  were  made,  at  least  occa- 
sionally, for  centuries, 

Appai'ently  on  a  level  with  the  high- 
est and  most  elaborate  of  the  tomb- 
stones,' which  have  very  archaic  wai* 
and  hunting  scenes  carved  upon  them, 
such  as  the  Assyrian  kings  delighted 
in,  is  a  double  circle  of  upright  stone 
slabs,  with  transverse  horixontal  slabs 
joining  them  at  the  top  by  means  of  a 
carefully  cut  mortice.  Dr.  Schliemann 
tells  UH  that  these  slabs,  which  were 
oarefnlly  set  into  the  ground,  and  were 
loftier,  according  as  the  gi'ound  was 
lower,  so  as  to  keep  the  circle  even,  are 
all  inclined  slightly  inward,  so  that  a, 
man  sitting  on  them  would  liitd  room 
for  drawing  in  his  feet. 

I  confess  I  was  surprised  when  I  first 
read  this  statement,  for  it  did  not 
agree  with  my  own  obsei-vations  on 
the  spot  last  April.     It  seemed  to  me 


Bth« 

Ktld  gaves  it  at  uboat  ten  foet. 


that  only  a  few  of  the  slabswert 
slanted,  and  this  by  the  accidental 
pressure  of  accumulated  dehi-ii  against 
them.  Many  of  them  stood  quite 
straight.^  When  Dr.  Schliemann  first 
describes  them,  he  admits  this  (p.  117 
note),  and  gives  a  special  reason  why, 
at  the  north  side,  the  slabs  must  all  be 
set  perpendicularly.  But  when  he 
has  advanced  to  the  theory  of  their 
being  seats  round  the  agora,  he  tells 
us  (p,  124),  "that  it  must  be  par- 
ticularly observed  that  ihe  whole 
arranijemenl  of  slabs  slopes  inwards  at 
an  angle  of  7.5°,"  This  appeai-s  to  me 
a  gradual  and  unconscious  accommoda- 
tion of  the  facts  to  his  theory. 

As  I  have  already  said,  his  theory  ia, 
according  to  Mr.  Simpson's  suggestion, 
that  it  was  the  agora  of  Mycense,  and 
that  this  double  row  of  slabs  was  set 
up  to  afford  seats  round  it,  upon  which 
the  elders  or  nobles  used  to  sit.  In 
corroboration  of  this,  he  quotes  various 
ancient  authorities  on  the  circular 
seats,  or  circular  form  of  ancient 
agoras,^  and  assumes  that  Agamemnon 
and  his  friends  were  bm-ied  as  hei-oes 
in  this  sacred  public  place  of  the  city, 
according  to  a  custom  elsewhere  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  founders  of  cities. 
This  theory,  tJiat  the  agora  of  Myceme 
was  in  the  Acropolis,  seems  confirmed 
by  two  passages  in  the  Iliad  (b,  788, 
H.  349),  which  he  has  noted  (p.  339), 
and  which  speak  of  the  Trojan  agora  Bs 
being  at  the  door  of  Priam's  palace. 
Then  the  large  Cyclopean  house,  which 
he  thinks  the  palace,  is  close  beside  the 
circle. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  incloBure  cannot  possibly  have 
been  a  G-reek  agora,  and  must  have 

'  Aa  indepeailent  observer,  Mr.  9imp9on, 
wLo  aaw  the  sito  iu  Murcii  Inst,  iiud  wlio  dl- 
scrilios  it  ia  a  very  nble  articlo  in  Pnaer'a 
Mai/atiae  for  luat  nioatli,  though  he  was  tha 
origiDBtoT  of  \hv  B|;ora  tluory,  do^a  nfil  men- 
tion  thv  Bloping  of  tho  skbK, 

'  Somo  of  tiiB  pa-sauges  addnoeil,  snch  ns 
thnt  at  "Artunils  Hitting  upon  tlia  fnnioua 
circulnr  tUrono  of  the  agoru,"  only  prove  thnt 
Ihere  wore  circnlnr  seats  for  gods  iii  the  Buorn. 
and,  iuiletHl,  ths  triple  figures  of  Hecate  still 
extnnt  at  Athena  and  Aigos  actually  Btaud 
upon  a  circular  luiae. 
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>%eeii  a  aepulcbral  circle,  sauh  as  those     notbiog  whatever  t 


esected  in  Ireland  and  elsewliere  by 
piipitive  people  to  mark  the  graves 
of  their  chiefs.  All  the  passiLges  about 
the  circlea  of  stones  in  Homeric  ^oraa 
to  show  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
leholt  agora  being  circular  and  closed 


they  prove  its  absence  (cf.  p. 
125  and  notes).  To  me  such  snppo- 
sitioHB  seem  absolutely  untenalde. 
We  have  a  few  exceptional  cases  of 
public  benefactors,  such  aa  Brasidas, 
being    publicly    buried  close    by   the 


in,  but  rather  that  there  was  in  every     agora.    The  Greek  expression  isgener- 


agora  a  sacred  circle  of  stone  Beats  ( 
which  the  elders  sat  and  judged,  i 
take  these  stones  to  have  been  large, 
single  blocks,  such  as  those  still  at 
Athens  in  historical  times,  and  called 
Jove's  voting  pebbles,  and  also  Tnaaoi ' 
The  people,  of  course,  crowded  round 
outside  this  circle,  which  was  kept 
clear  by  heralds,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  vacant  space  lay  the  fine,  or  money 
at  stake.  Such  I  conceive  an  agora  to 
have  been. 

But  here  we  have  the  whole  possible 
space  inclosed  with  a  complete  double 


ally  either  bt/ore  or  ^  the  end  of  the 
agora.  But  there  is  evidence  that 
such  Uimbs  were  specially  inclosed  with 
a  OpiyKoQ  or  fence,  and  hallowed  by 
sacrifices,  nor  did  people  ever  walk 
about  over  them.  I  see,  therefore,  the 
most  insuperable  objections  to  this 
theory,  and  everything  to  support  the 
notion  of  its  being  a  sacred  sepulchral 
incloaure.  We  know  that  in  histo- 
rical times  there  was  a  strict  law 
against  burials  within  the  walls,  but 
this  very  prohibition  points  to  an 
older  custom,  mentioned  by  Plato  and 


circle  of  slabs,  so  that  there  isonly  one  others,   of   burying  the   dead   i 

way    in.     From    the    ao-called    royal  city  and  close  by  the  ordinary  dwell- 

palace,  fAere  in  no  teaff  for  eniraw,  so  ing-honses.     We  find  that  in  or  about 

that  the  king  would  have  been  obliged  this  inclosure  a  considerable  number 

to  walk  round   to  the  opposite   point  of  bodies  have  been  laid.     We  £nd  its 

of  the  circle,  next  to  the  gate.    Is  this  soil  very  much  disturbed,  aa  if  it  had 

conceivable  \  If  the  people  did  enter  and  constantly  been  dug  and  replaced.  We 

occupy  the  agora,  how  could  the  elders  find  no  traces  of  any  houses  within  it, 

sit  round  on  the   outer  margin   and  We  even  find  foreign  earth  brought  to 

debate  across  the  crowd  1     Still  worse,  it  to  fill  the  tombs. 
the  crowd   must  have  been  standing  All   these   facts,  brought   to   light 

upon  and  about  sepulchres,  and  lean-  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  seem  to  point  to 

ing  on  tombstones,  upon  spots  where  the  necessity  of    sorao  different    ex- 

the  charred  remains  show  that  sacrifices  planation    than    his.     It    seems    not 

were  frequently  offered.     To  imagine  impossible    that,    when    the    Ai'givea 

that  a  protrudii^  rock  in  the  centre  was  destroyed  My  oente— -probably   \ 


days  of  Pheidon,  or  even  earlier— 
they  may  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  maintain    religio  "" 


a  hema  or  platform  for  the  orators,  i; 
make  confusion  worse  confounded,  for, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  custom  of  speak- 
ing from  a  bema  is  completely  foreign  other  observances  on  a  site  long  since 
to  heroic  times,  when  chiefs  rise  in  turn  hallowed,  and  regarded  as  the  resting- 
from  their  seats,  and  speak,  as  it  were,  place  of  heroes.  If  so,  when  they  partly 
in  council  from  their  places,  not  ad-  pulled  down  the  wall,  and  dismantled 
dressing  the  crowd,  though  heard  and  the  city,  they  might  have  erected 
applauded  by  it.  Dr.  Schliemann  this  carefully-built,  but  not  very  snb- 
"        ■■                                                ■'  .      .-   1     --                  1   1   J,             ^  family 


actually  cites  passages  to  prove    the     stantial,  fence,  and  left  s 


existence  of    the  b^na,    which    have 


charge  of  the  sacred  rites.  Such  a. 
proceeding  would  be  in  accordance 
with  Greek  feeling,  if  all  the  heroes 
of  Myeenie  could  not  be  transferred 
to  Argos.  But  what  is  here  ventured 
is  of  course  mere  conjecture,  and  only 


iDtended  for  a  counter  conjecture  to 
what  the  author  proposes,  somewhat 
too  confidently,  in  his  book. 

There  arGj  indeed,  suoh  colossal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  theory, 
that  it  would  be  s&fer  and  more  modest 
to  press  no  suggestions,  hut  merely 
stat«  fully  and  clearly  the  puzales,  and 
let  them  wait  for  their  solution.  Here 
are  some  of  them: — (1)  The  manner 
of  burial  of  the  royal  personages  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  Homeric  descrip- 
tions, and  in  some  respects  foreign  to 
anything  we  have  yet  found.  There 
are.  indeed,  cases  of  gold  masks  even 
in  Peru,  according  to  Mr.  Squier.  But 
there  is  no  case  of  such  lavish  use  of 
them  along  with  breast-plates  of  gold, 
eseept,  perhaps,  in  the  tombs  found  at 
Kei'tch  and  Alexandropol,  which  were 
even  more  profuse  in  lai^  plates  of 
gold.  I  did  not  consider  the  Mycenaean 
masks,  when  I  examined  them,  to  be 
in  any  sense  personal  likenesses,  but 
conventional  faces  prepared  before- 
hand, and  kept  ready  for  the  occasion. 
But  the  laying  of  the  bodies  into  a 
deep  rocky  chamber  below  the  level  of 
the  earth,  the  packing  of  them  into  a 
compressed  bed  in  threes  and  fives, 
and  the  piling  in  of  earth  and  peb- 
bles on  splendid  treasures  —  these 
things  are,  indeed,  passing  strange. 
Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Bchlie- 
mann  think  this  crushing  of  the 
bodies  into  a  close  spnce '  a  sign 
of  hurry  or  ignominy,  but  I  would 
remind  them  that  the  large  rocky 
chambers  were  filled  in  with 
care  by  artificial  walls,  so  that 
this  arrangement  must  have  either 
been  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
builders  of  the  tomb,  or,  if  done  at 

'  1  used  to  think  that  tliB  bodiea  origi- 
nally lay  higher  in  the  toiobs,  with  boiub 
wooden  itructure  under  them,  and  that  the 
urtiSciBl  Durrowing  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  tDtnbH 
was  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  milking  a  better  fire 
uniiT  the  bodiea,  whieh  were  lying  at  full 
length  nbove  it.  With  tho  burniDg  of  the  fire 
the  bodies  would  aink  down,  and  then  tha 
Teight  of  mst«nal  lying  over  Ihem  would 
troSt  them  into  the  narrow  bottom.  But 
Mr.  A.  S,  Murray  hue  lately  shown  in  tha 
'  -teadinnv.  that  in  the  HalUtadt  tombs  l>odies 

on  delibemtely  cnished  into  narrow  beds. 
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the  time  of  the  funeral,  required  ad- 
ditional labour  and  time,  thus  directly 
contradicting  their  hypothesis.  This 
building  in  of  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
bers was  therefore  undoubtedly  part 
of  an  established  system  of  burial, 
and  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  all 
the  bodies  were  entombed  with  great 
pomp  and  circumstance — in  fact,  in  a 
manner  the  very  reverse  of  the  legend- 
ary burial  of  Agamemnon.  Besides, 
the  Homeric  heroes  were  buried  on  the 
level  earth,  and  mounds  raised  over 
them ;  nor  might  the  shrewdness  of 
Homeric  sentiment  have  tolerated  such 
an  expenditure  of  gold,  had  they  even 


Again,  if  the  so-called  treasuries 
at  MyceuiB  are  tombs  —  a  theory 
which  I  am  disposed  to  accept — we 
have  the  curious  contrast  of  an 
immense  chamber,  and  even  two 
chambers,  being  allotted  to  a  king, 
into  which  access  was  preserved  by 
means  of  its  giant  portal.  If  this  be 
so,  these  great  chambers  are  the  work 
of  a  difierent  age,  or  of  a  different 
sort  of  men,  from  the  tomh-builders 
in  the  Acropolis.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  did  not  give  us 
accurate  drawings  of  the  bodies  in 
situ,  and  how  they  exactly  lay  in 
the  tombs, ^  for  I  do  not  think  he 
offers  any  satisfactoiy  proof  that  they 
were  burnt  simultaneaudy,  even  in 
each  tomb.  He  says  (p.  336),  "  Omng 
to  the  eiKyrmoue  depths  of  Otete  sepul- 
chres, and  the  close  proidmity  of  the 
bodies,  kc.,  separate  interments  in  each 

*  A  writer  in  last  month's  Bladcwood,  ap- 
parently under  tho  guidaueo  of  Signer  Stama- 
takea,  as  ho  calls  him,  not  only  speaks  of  the 
cnldroDfl  and  weapons  having  \ma  laid  in  a. 
fixed  order  beside  the  bodies,  bat  even  of  "  a 
complete  cbbe  (of  gold]  for  the  tender  limbs  of 
an  infant,  which  lay  folded  in  tho  embraea  of 
its  mother."  This  latter  is  not  mentioned  in 
tho  book  before  tis,  I  did  not  sea  it  in  the 
bank  at  Athena,  and  it  is  possibly  an  exagger- 
ated account  of  tho  small  child's  mask  (p.  IBS}. 
But  the  hint  of  aomo  order  in  the  laying;  of 
tha  ornaments  is  vary  imjiortaat,  and  pomts, 
1  fear,  to  such  eothudasnc  baste  in  the  Gist 
moving  of  them,  as  to  destroy  valuable  evi- 
dence  concerning  the    oiact   nature   of   the 
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tomb  mtist  be  impossible."  Bat  in 
another  place  be  tells  us  that  he  f onnd 
a  tombsloae  only  3-5  feet  abovp  the 
tomb  ;  there  is  much  probability  of  a 
graduiU  a^cuimilation,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  tie  bodies  were  laid 
there,  the  tombs  (as  the  possibility  o( 
burning  in  them  proves)  were  close 
to  the  surface.  Moreover,  as  to  the 
proximity  of  the  bodies,  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  there  were  "  sep&rate 
funeral  piles"  (p.  155). 

The  reader's  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  important  fact  that  the 
sixe  of  each  tomb  ia  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  niunber  of  bodies  int4.-iTed 
in  it.'  The  smallest  (U  ft.  6  in.  by 
9  ft.  8  in.)  has  one  body.  Three  of 
somewhat  the  same  size  (~I|  f^-  by 
Ili  ft.)  have  three  bodies  each,  except 
that  the  one  which  contains  women's 
bodies  is  smaller  than  the  others 
(16  ft.  S  in.  by  10  ft.  2  in.).  The 
largest  (24  ft.  by  IS^  ft.)  has  its  much 
greater  breadth  occupied  by  five 
bodies,  of  which  two  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  other  three,  and  thus 
lie  exceptionally  north  and  south. ^ 
The  other  bodies  all  lie  acrou  the 
length  of  the  tombs.  These  facta 
prove  to  demonstration  that  either 
the  tombs  were  specially  hewn  out  for 
a  fixed  number  of  bodies — which  makes 
all  hurry  out  of  the  question— or  that 
the  bodies  were  distribut':d  so  as  to 
6il  previously  constructed  tombs.  In 
the  latfer  case  a  gradual  filling  of 
them  is  infinitely  more  probable  than 
a  series  of  deaths  of  great  people  in 
opportune  groups. 

(2.)  Astotheaiid'^iuYyof  the  tombs, 
no  man  pretending  to  any  insight  can 
doubt  their  being  very  old ;  and 
the  whispers  I  heard  at  the  Society 
of    Antiquaries   last    spring  about   a 

•  This  fiLowa  the  valne  of  Dr.  Schli*maiin's 
'  Tcmiirk  (p.  3*5),  that  "the  gravea  were  mere 
deep.  inegaUu,  qnidriDgaJBr  hnlfs,  into  which 
the  tojti  TictiiDS  were  huddli^  by  three,  and 
eren  by  Eve  I  "  Not  to  spe^k  of  the  eitra- 
oldinary  plenty  of  "royml  victiins,''  notliing 
could  be  more  orderly  than  the  lafiogof  them 
in  tbf  ir  touibs. 

<  In  the  Scythian  lombs  slaves  Kem  to  hsve 
been  laid  across  the  feet  of  their  misters. 


Il^ 


possible  Franlfish  origin  am  ' 
pletely  silenced.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  tlif'ir  age  is  still  underrated,  and 
that  they  date  from  a  period  long 
anterior  to  what  is  called  the  Homeric 
epoch.  ^  This  is  plain  if  we  consider 
that  an  accumulation  of  twenty-five 
feet  of  soil  separates  them  from  the 
surface  of  Mycenae  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argirea,  and  that  the 
sculptures  upon  this  latter  surface — 
the  latest  work  of  old  Mycenae  *  are 
so  rude  and  archaic  as  to  be  fairly 
called  still  prehistoric.  The  stra&gost 
fact  about  them  seems  to  be  their  want 
of  advance  upon  the  oldest  work  deep 
beneath.  Even  the  very  walls  boUt 
close  to  the  orcle  of  slabs  are  mostly 
poor  and  wretched,  made  of  little. 
stones  and  badly  fitted,  so  that  we  ask 
in  wonder.  Can  the  builders  of  eufib. 
walls  be  the  same  as  the  great  Cyclo- 
pean masons  of  the  circuit  walls,  and 
of  the  treasury  of  Atreua  t 

But  if  the  remains  on  the  surfaoei 
of  old  Mycense  are  rude  and  primt 
tive,  the  proilncts  of  the  tombs  are 
in  many  respects  most  beautiful  an^ 
highly  finished.  There  is  work  ^ 
these  tombs,  such  as  the  bull's  head. 
(p.  215),  the  alabaster  vase  (p.  246, 
which  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
appears  in  the  woodcut),  the  jogs 
and  bracelets  reproduced  all  through 
the  book,  which  would  be  thought 
very  perfect  at  any  epoch.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Among  the  pr<Kcfieg  i^sed 
are    frequently    soldering,^     plating, 

'  This  viBW  is  &vaQr«d  by  tlie  writer  of  the 
iDt«[K9tiDg  article  in  Blofkaaod,  to  whioh  I 
have  already  nfened.  He  seema  also  to  have 
ahudonsd  the  pievalent  theory  abont  the 
Of^ora,  to  jadj^  Grom  his  alienee  on  the  point. 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  was  the  first  to  dlacmro' 
that  the  site  was  reod^apieii  ia  the  HaceAo- 
niao  times,  bnt  eviilenily  for  qd  very  long 
period.  The  remains  of  this  hil«r  oecup^on, 
witicb  lie  near  the  surface,  are  quite  £stiiict 
from  the  remaina  of  the  oi^r  dtj, 

'  The  indeE,  which  ia  very  poor,  does  not 
give  this  head  at  alL  The  reader  will  find 
eiamples  on  pp.  36*,  194,  206,  227,  231,  256, 
251,230.  ThepIaiessccompanviDglhedeaci^ 
tioDS  Tooke  it  certain  that  ihe  procca  WB 
nsed,  along  with  the  older  and  simmer  rivet- 
ing, which  is  oflen  applied  a 
on  the  VRTioua  objects. 


and  even  the  inctnating  of  gold  with 
ci-ystal.  Among  tha  sTcbstanaes  ai'e 
fine  -woven  linen,  porcelain,  gJaeB.  alii- 
baster,  ambei",  ivory,  and  even  oetrich- 
eggB  I  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
perfection  of  the  oldest,  and  the  rude- 
ness of  the  latest  romaina  of  Myceoie ! 
Apparently  by  two  hypotheses,  both  of 
which  I  put  forward  with  no  great 
confidence. 

In  the  first  place  the  old  city  was 
deati-oyed,  not  in  4fiS  B.C.,  as  Diodorns 
and  Pausonias  tell  ns,  but  sonte 
centuries  earlier,  so  that  the  latest 
inhabitants  would  still  be  in  the  moat 
archaic  condition  as  to  the  nrta  they 
practised,  hardly  in  fact  more  advanced 
than  the  Homeric  age.  On  the  other 
hajid,  the  beanty  of  the  esecution  and 
variety  of  material  in  the  older  tombs 
are  only  to  be  explained  by  a  very 
ancient  and  lively  transmarine  com- 
merce, especially  with  Egypt.  We 
imderrate  the  comm.unications  among 
prehistoric  peoples.  We  forget  that 
Egypt,  long  before  this  period,  was  in 
no  "prehistoric"  condition,  but  the 
mother  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  teem- 
ing with  manufactures.  Though  the 
index  is  almost  silent  about  it,  any 
careful  reader  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
book  will  notice  how  perpetually  he 
reaorta  to  Egyptian  analcgiea.  I  fancy 
there  is  a  gi-eat  deal  more  of  the 
treasure  imported  than  ia  usually 
imagined,  and  that  as  soon  as  this 
commerce  decayed,  the  native  ai-tists 
and  handicraftsmen  found  themselves 
very  helpless,  and  rather  fell  back 
than  developed  in  thoir  skill.  Thus 
there  is  no  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  With  the  bodies 
are  found  glass  objects  with  tubes  one 
within  the  other,  and  also  coloui-ed. 
These  were,  I  suppose,  imported  from 
Egypt.  In  the  lati^r  strata  there  are 
not  even  found  the  glass  bottles  com- 
mon elaewbers.  In  fact  the  native 
manufitcture  of  glass  was  never  prac- 
tised there,  and  so  it  is  with  many 
other  objects.  With  the  exception  of 
a  single  insoription,'  I  cannot  tind  one 

'  The  iron  keys,  fignwd  on  p,  74,  atrike 
Cr.  Schliltmiraii  W  late,  uui  may  X'<^')''f  ^'^^ 


object  in  the  whole  book  which  oompels 
us  to  refer  it  to  Greeks  of  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  centui'y  b.c.  Nay,  rather  the 
absence  of  what  such  people  ought  to 
have  left  is  a  demonstration  of  my 
first  hypothesis.  The  very  archaic 
nature  of  the  pottery  found 
highest  level  of  the  old  Mycenm  e< 
to  corroborate  it 

(3.)  The  artiati/:  -^karadfr  of 
various  ornaments  is  no  leas  a  aubjet 
for  discussion  and  doubt, 
hold,  a  large  portion  of  it  was  im- 
ported from  abroad,  possibly  from 
Egypt,  why  is  it  that  we  cannot  trace 
tins  foi-eign  element  more  distinctly 
in  the  type  and  style  of  the  orna- 
ments )  An  attentive  observer  can- 
not study  the  treasures  of  the  Palea- 
trina  tomb  now  in  the  Collegio  Somano 
at  Rome,  without  being  struck  by 
the  Pha'niciau  or  Phtenico-Egyptaim 
style  of  the  work,  and  their  foreign 
origin  seems  at  once  stamped  upon 
these  remains.  But  we  are  here  in  a 
much  later  epoch,  and  a  PhLeniciftn  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  vessels  gives  us 
a  kind  of  evidence  wholly  mtsang  in 
the  vaatly  more  ancient  treasures'  of 
Mycense.  Nevertheless  there  are  nob 
wanting  a  few  strange  parallels.  Dr. 
Schliemann  mentions  (p,  332)  too 
briefly  a  email  wooden  box,  upon 
which,  he  says,  were  carved  in  relief 
a  lion  and  a  dog.  This  box  appeared 
to  me,  on  careful  examination,  to  have 
been  Itound  round  the  sides  with  thin 
plat«s  of  silver  cut  square,  and  the 
little  animals,  of  which  two  dogs  were 
vei-y  plain,  seemed  to  me  not  carved 
in  relief  upon  it,  but  stuck  on  it.  In  the 
Palestrina  treasure  there  is  ft  closely 
similar  box,  with  wooden  animals 
riveted  on,  I  thinli,  to  the  sides  in 
the  same  way.  But  there  ai'e  no  rivets 
visible  on  the  Mycerite  box.  I  take  both 

BtmyEil  dnwn  to  ilio  jilaco  iu  wliith  he  (oand 
them,  in  Miicedoainn  dnys,  II o  aniortu- 
ately  does  not  mrntion  thi;  depth  at  which 


might  be  derived  from  thy  cult  of  tho  "Id 
heroes  of  the  city  after  it  hod  been  othenrise 
abandoned. 


d^ 
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^^p^oe  to  not 


s  to  harrs  been  the  work  of  the 
e  school  of  nrt. 

AgsJD,  Mr.  NewtoQ  has  pointful  out 
tiiat  thi>  vases  aire  to  be  matched  in 
style  anil  esecution  with  those  of  an 
ancient  tomb  at  laly sos  ;  and  now  we 
hear  that  the  ornfunents  at  3pata  are 
very  similar.  Ad  ornament  in  the 
third  tomb,  marked  fi,  46,  represent- 
I  female  face  surrotinded  with 
es,  appeared  to  me  thoroughly 
'  '  ,m  very  sorry  the 
s  of  the  Bank  woidd  not  allow 

»  to  note  down  its  pecntiaritiea  at 
&a  time.'  But  aft«r  making  all  al- 
lowances, after  discoonting  the  ala- 
baster, th^  ivory,  the  ostrich  egg,  the 
blue  glaas,  and  even  such  perfect  work 
as  the  great  bull's  head  in  gold  and 
silver,  there  still  remains  a  vast 
quantity  of  cups,  jngj,  buttons,  and 
caldrons,  which  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
stomp,  and  which,  from  the  likeness 
they  bear  tn  early  Greek  work,  strike 
U3  as  being  plainly  its  direct  pro- 
genitor. Thus  the  splendid  vase. 
No.  213,  which  has  a  row  of  armed 
warriors  upon  it,  is  essentially  an  old 
Hellenic  vase  in  character.  Even  the 
extraordinary  siguet-rings  and  en- 
graved gems  which  would  certainly 
seem  imported,  have  a  character  qxdte 
peculiar,  and  which,  I  fancy,  is  not 
easily  to  be  matched  in  other  ancient 
treasure.  Yet  if  I  am  right  about  the 
very  great  antiquity  of  the  tombs,  and 
if  the  legends  which  bring  the  house  of 
Pelops  from  Asia  are  to  be  believed, 
there  may  have  been  models  for  all  this 
work  in  the  old  civilizations  of  Asia 
Minor  which  are  now  lost. 

(4.)  Perhaps  the  most  salient  feature 
in  all  the  treasure,  r^anled  as  a  whole, 
is  the  rich  and  varied  use  of  spiral 
ornawfalation.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  old  Irish  gold  work,  or  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  is  astonished  to 
find  that  what  was  regarded  a  pecu- 

'  The  3trictDes»  with  which  the  Groet 
ofiidala,  wiio  were  moat  wurtcous,  forhniB  the 
taking  of  notes  or  slcetchcs  wbeu  risiting  and 
handlmg  the  treasare,  proved  a  etiiuua  obstacle 
to  any  accoratB  or  minute  critifism  of  the 
maltitnde  of  otyects  eihibiwd  ti^ther. 


liarity  of  Celtic  omam^ntatioii  t«Sp- 
peurs  as  the  strongest  chuacteristic 
of  this  prehistoric  Greek  work.  The 
likenesses  between  the  Mycemean  and 
Irish  spirals  are  not  actual  sameness 
of  pattern,  for  I  compared  them  by 
means  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Irish 
Academy,  which  I  carried  with  me. 
There  seemed  only  one  ring  in  botli 
collections  made  on  the  same  patt«m, 
and  if  there  are  other  exact  ooiB- 
cidences  they  are  but  few.  Never- 
theless, the  general  character  of  the 
ornaments,  the  beating  out  of  fine 
gold  plates  for  diadems,  and  then  de- 
corating them  with  repounse  patterns, 
the  use  of  riveting  for  ornament,  tha 
scai'city  of  soldering,  the  general  aim 
of  making  the  greatest  display  with  a 
small  quantity  of  gold — all  these  things 
afEord  striking  analc^ea.  IfDr.Schlie- 
ttiftUT'  had  examined  enrly  Irish  orna- 
mentation he  need  not  have  been 
astonished  (p.  85)  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  accuracy  and  symmetry  of 
the  patterns,  and  the  rudeness  of  the 
figures  on  the  MycenEE&u  tombstones. 
This  very  contrast  is,  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  the  characteristic  of  the  famous 
Bonh  ofKelh,  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

But  it  does  not  seem  that  any  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  all  this, 
except  that  primitive  people— perhaps 
primitive  Aryan  people— will  develop 
the  same  sort  of  ornament  undra- 
similar  conditions.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  surprising  if  any  special  kind 
of  ornamenting  were  really  proved 
Aryan.  I  may  add  that,  though  Dr. 
Schliemann  perpetually  talks  of  the 
svaKtika—i%,  cross  with  bent  enda-^ 
being  the  pattern  introduced  in  the 
Mycenaean  ornaments,  I  cannot  find  a 
single  honest  specimen  of  it  in  any  of 
the  engravings  through  the  book. 

(5.)  But  what  was  the  relation  of 
the  great  builders  of  the  cone-shaped 
chambers  to  the  builders  of  the 
tombs  in  the  Acropolis?  This  seems 
to  me  really  the  gi'eateet  of  ftll 
the  puzzles  presented  by  Mycense.  In 
the  so-called  treasuries  we  have  great 
solid    roomy    chambers,    built    with 


^Schlieviann's  Mycenae. 


splendid  and  colossal  masonry,  appa- 
rently ai<  resting-places  for  the  dead, 
Witliiii  the  Acropolis,  and  within  a 
civcuit  of  similar  great  masonry,  though 
in  some  places  ruder,  we  have  the  dead, 
with  all  their  jewels,  buried  in  sniall 
rock  coffins,  with  layers  of  pebbles  and 
earth  covering  them.  There  seems  no 
trace  whutever  of  a  passage  into  the 
tombs  through  the  Cyclopean  wall  on 
their  west  side,  though  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  hill  would  have  made  it  not  dilfioult. 
But  Dr.  Schliemann  has  so  hidden  the 
gi'eat  Cyclopean  wall  here  by  throwing 
over  his  rubbish,  that  all  inquiry  into 
snch  a  solution  is  at  present  impossible. 

Assuming  all  his  descriptions  to  be 
iLccurate,  and  these  tombs  to  be  really 
mere  holes  in  the  ground,  how  can  the 
same  people  have  built  the  House  of 
Atreus ')  Let  me  add,  what  Dr,  Schlie- 
mann  has  kept  ont  of  sight  all  through 
his  book,  that  the  walls  he  unearthed 
round  the  stone  circle  are  mostly 
miserably  built,  with  ill-fittjng  sm:ill 
stones — so  bad  as  to  look  like  Turkish 
walls,  and  that  the  BpiyKoe,  or  in- 
closure  of  slabs,  is  itself  flimsy  and 
poor  enough — in  fact,  as  Mr.  Simpson 
suggests,  a  mere  imitation  in  stone  of 
a  wooden  fence.  Though  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Newton  make  light  of  this  con- 
trast, and  say  that  the  same  people 
might  build  massive  walls  and  mere 
temporary  partitions,  I  cannot  but 
think  so  great  a  difference  in  execu- 
tion, especially  in  so  sacred  a  place,  is 
an  important  fact,  and  I  know  that 
Ernat  Curtius  thought  so  when  we 
talked  over  the  matter  at  Athens. 

If,  then,  these  contrasts  indeed 
separate  the  Myoemean  tombs  into  two 
distinct  claeees,  what  is  their  relation  t 
_^  Mr,  Newton  is  said  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
think  the  treasuries  the  older, 
^ith  the  greatest  diffidence  I  venture 
*  suggest  the  reverse  theory,  and  that 

)  touibs  in  the  Acropolis,  with  all 
Mieir  geld,  their  imported  manufac- 
'"'rea,   and  their   barbaric  eplendoor, 

»  the  work  of  an  older  and  richer 
race,  which  had  developed  personal  or- 
nament, but  which  had  not  learned  to 
build  with  the  skill  and  power  which 


belongs  to  the  Cyclopean  builders.  If, 
as  Mr.  Simpson  holds,  this  sort  of 
massive  building,  which  extends  only 
over  the  N.W.  Mediterranean,  was 
the  result  of  special  teaching  by  a 
special  raca  of  builders,  we  can 
imngine  them  coming  to  Myceme  after 
its  kings  had  become  powerful  by 
wealth  and  known  by  commerce.  "We 
can  imagine  them  teaching  a  newer 
and  more  splendid  way  of  entombing 
the  dead,  in  which  the  rich  jewels  and 
offerings  should  not  be  hidden  and 
crushed,  but  safely  preserved  in  a 
spacious  tomb.  We  can  imagine  them 
i-ehuilding  the  Acropolis  wall  and 
gates,  and  making  Mycenie  indeed  a 
"  well-built  city."  But  if  the  Acro- 
polis had  ali'eady  been  such  a  fortress 
as  it  then  became,  it  is  inexplicable 
bow  such  a  building  as  the  house  of 
Atreus,  whether  it  be  a  treasury  or 
a  tomb,  should  have  been  built  out- 
side the  fortification.  But  I  find 
myself  supporting  conclusions  instead 
of  abiding  by  my  intention  of  merely 
stating  problems. 

The  pi-acticol  issue  of  all  tJie  re- 
marks I  have  hazarded  upon  the 
splendid  book  before  us  is  this ;  We 
must  lay  aside  all  the  theories  con- 
tained in  it,  we  roust  submit  all  the 
Greek  texts  quoted  at  random  to  a 
critical  revision,  and  see  how  many  of 
them  bear  on  the  question.  We  must 
further  insist  upon  the  accurate  estab- 
lishing of  each  fact  by  itself,  and  not 
in  relation  to  some  enthusiastic  hypo- 
thesis. When  all  the  literary  mate- 
rials are  thus  sifted,  men  of  long  expe- 
rience in  arclKBology  may  proceed,  by 
the  light  of  the  admirable  illustrations 
in  the  book,  to  find  out,  through  com- 
parison and  analogy,  the  parentage 
and  the  pi-obable  age  of  this  early 
and  barbaric,  but  yet  elaborate  and 
advanced,  handiwork. 

Whatever  the  result  may  be,  future 
generations  can  never  forget  thelabours 
and  the  successes  of  Dr.  Schliemann. 
There  are  many  merchants  in  England 
with  far  larger  fortunes  than  his,  and 
yet  which  of  them  is  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  applying  his  wealth  to  so  noble 
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and  instructive  a  field  of  discovery ! 
How  few  men  there  are,  too,  who 
would  work  away,  in  epite  of  detrac- 
tion and  enmity,  and  labour  to  obtain 
knowledge,  or,  it  may  be,  treasure, 
which  ceases  to  be  his  own  as  soon  as 
he  has  found  it,  and  passes  by  law 
into  the  museums  of  the  Creek  Dtttion  1 
And  now  there  will  be  added  to  his 
trials  the  sceptical  doubts  and  the 
refutations  of  scholart^,  who  sit  at 
home  and  view,  through  the  micro- 
scope of  ciitictsm,  bis  bold  and  poeti- 
cal theories  I  It  is  not,  therefore, 
without  some  compunctious  that  I 
feel  the  tone  of  the  foregoing  article 
may  be  called  unsympathetic,  and 
perhaps  wanting  in  respect  for  so 
unique  and  brilliant  an  excavator, 
moat  of  the  objections,  however,  will 
be  found  to  lie,  not  against  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  genius  and  indnstiy,  but  agtun^t 
the  theories  which  his  wonderful  and 
Budden  discoveries  induced  him  to 
adopt.  In  the  interests  of  truth  he 
will  ])ardon  me  for  submitting  these 
theories  to  an  adverse  criticism : 
perhaps  my  objections  may  even  lead 
liimi '  to  establish  them  on  better 
jf  evidence. 

It  will  appear  from  like  considera- 


tions why  I  have  not  devoted  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  brilliant  preface  an  ade- 
quate shai'e  of  this  review.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone reasons  upon  Dr.  Schliemann's 
premises,  and,  assuming  that  the  tomb 
is  that  of  the  Homeric  Agamemnon, 
he  proceeds  to  show  that  its  circnm- 
stances,  and  the  nature  of  its  orna- 
mentation, are  not  contradictory  to 
the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  test  of  Homer.  Though 
fully  appreciating  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  exposition,  I  am  as 
yet  totally  unable  to  see  any  proba- 
bility in  the  identifying  of  any  of  the 
bodies  with  that  of  a  Homeric  Aga- 
memnon; and  until  this  difficulty  be 
overcome,  it  seems  premature  to  enter 
into  the  sifting  of  the  details  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  gathered  together 
with  his  usual  learning,  and  proposed, 
with  great  diffidence  and  modesty,  to 
support  a  merely  conjectural  theory. 
Nevertheless,  the  preface  ndds  a  most 
agreeable  and  valuable  chapter,  and 
his  name  will  lend  additional  dignity 
and  importance  to  a  book  which  must 
be  regarded  as  mai'king  an  epoch  j 
the  study  of  antiquity, 

J.  P.  Mah*pj 


DTTIiCISSTMA  1    DTLECnSSTBTA! 

A  PASSAGE  IS"  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ANTIQUARY. 


Comb,  my  dears,"  Sfdd  I,  looking  in 

ipon  the  room  where  my  childran  were 

id  Id  t!ieir  varioas  avocations ; 

.  Bee  what  averyintei-estiiig 

ition  I  have  got  to  my  collection 

antiquities.     It  is  the  remains  of  a 

ittle  Roman  girl  just  diaoovered  close 

the  place  where  the  foundations  of 

le  Bomaii  villft  were  turned  up  last 

ler;  and  Jti  seems  very  prohable 

it  this  little  girl  was  a  daughter  of 

(he  house.     Here  is  the  glass  jai' — a 

more  elegant  and  beautiful  one  than  I 

have  ever  before    seen    used  for  the 

lurpose — which   coDtoina    her   ashes  ; 

the  lamp  to  light  her  on  her 

it  dark  journey  ;  here  are  the  little 

lamenta  she  used    to  wear^mark 

tpecially  this   exquisitely  enamelled 

'  ./a;    here   are   her  little  shoes  all 

lintly  studded  with  braids  nails." 

'  O  what  funny  shoes  I  "  ext^imed 

■  there  must  have  been  very  bad 

1  those  days,  when  even  little 

ore   shoes  studded  with  nails 

:e  that," 

"On  the  contrary,"  stud  I,  "the 
Bomans  were  the  first  road-makers  in 
the  world  ;  but  never  mind  that  now, 
here  is  the  stone  tablet  which  records 
her  history,  and  a  very  interesting 
one  it  is." 


I 


"  The  lettora  D  M  at  the  top  stand 
Diis  Manibus,  something  like," 
id  I,  with  a  free  translation  suited 
family  ooinpreheBsion,  "  our '  Sacred 
'io  the  Memory  of.'  The  inscription 
then  reads  thus :  *  Biicred  to  the 
memory  of  Lucia  Metella,  a  little 
daughter  most  sweet,  most  tenderly 
beloved.  She  lived  sis  years.'  Observe 
tliAt  the  Boimans  always,  as  Dr.  Bruce 


rem^^ks,  avoided  the  mentionlrttif 
death ;  they  tell  us  how  long  a  person 
lived,' never  when  he  died.  Butia.it 
not  interesting,"  I  went  on,  "to  fiad 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
among  a  stern  and  warlike  people  like 
the  Bomans,  these  little  touches  of 
family  tenderness  and  love  1 " 

"  U  how  very  intei-esting  1  What  a 
oharming  acquisition  I  Hiow  excited 
Dr.  Harris  (Dr.  H^trris  was  the  anti- 
quary of  the  district  nest  in  repute  to 
myself)  will  be  when  he  sees  it  I ''  meve 
the  various  parting  remarks  made  by 
my  auditors,  as  they  scampered  back 
to  their  ordinary  employments,    c-  i,.h 

All  but  one.  My  iily,  my  youngest, 
the  apple  of  my  eye,  still  stood,  her 
fair  head  resting  on  her  slender  arms, 
gazing  in  silence,  her  lips  slightly 
pai-ted,  a  t«ar  trembling  in  each  soft 
blue  eye,  upon  the  relics  of  the  little 
Boman  girl.     At  last  she  spoke — 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "this  little'glrl 
was  just  the  same  age  that  I  am." 

■'Yes,  my  darling,"  I  said,  "thatia  I 
eo  ;  and  moreover,"  I  added,  as  a  play-  < 
ful  diversion  to  the  child's  gloom,  I 
"  both  your  names  b^in  with  L-—  i 
another  coincidence." 

But  the  thought  that  was  in  tho 
child's  heai-t  waa  too  deep  for  playful- 
ness. After  a  pause  she  spoke  again 
in  pleading  tones —  ' 

"Dear  papa,"  she  said,  "it  seems  j 
BO  pitiful  for  this  poor  little  girl  to  lie  1 
here  among  all  these  queer  things." 

"My  darling,"  said  I,  "theaequeer  i 
things,  as  you  call  them,  are  Boman 
things,  such  as  this  little  gii-i  was 
accustomed  to  see  around  her  every 
day  during  her  lifetime.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  came  from  the  villa  of 
which  it  seems  very  probable  that  she  i 
was  the  daughter." 

"But  dear  papa," 


Dtdeissima !    DUectissiina  ! 


wouH  not  like  vtf,  when  I  am  gone, 
to  be  laid  out  like  a  curiosity,  and  have 
strangers  come  and  examiBe  the  little 
things  I  used  to  be  fond  of,  and  reniajk 
wbat  funny  shoes  I  had." 

''Well — but,  my  dear  child,"  said  I, 
"what  would  yon  do  with  herl" 

'■I  would  bury  her,"  she  saidj  with 
childiBh  seriousness.  "  in  the  garden, 
beneath  the  weeping  ash,  where  good 
old  Cato  and  my  dear  little  dicky  and 
Willy's  white  rabbit  are  baried.  And 
— and,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 
"  I  would  add  upon  the  Btone,  if  there 
is  room,  '  Suffer  little  children  w  come 
unto  me.'  " 

"My  darling,"  I  said,  "  I  think  all 
that  would  be  a  little  incongruous ; 
but  I'll  tell  yon  what  we  might  do," 
1  went  on,  as  a  device  occurred  to  m.e, 
which  I  thought  might  soothe  the  feel- 
ings of  the  child,  "  you  shall  gather 
from  time  to  time  fresh  Howers  to  lay 
npon  her  as  sbe  lies,  and  then,  if  her 
poor  little  spirit  can  look  down  upon 
this  world,  she  will  see  that,  though  a 
thousand  years  have  passed,  one  dear 
little  English  girl  still  watches  over 
her  with  tendemess  and  love." 

"  O  yes,"  she  said,  brightening  at 
the  idea,  "  I  think  she  would  like  that. 
I  will  gather  fresh  snowdrops  for  her 
now,  and  then  when  summer  comes 
again  I  will  change  them  for  violets." 

"  Wken  summer  coma  again .' "  A 
sudden  pang  of  foreboding  shot  through 
my  heart  as  the  dear  child  spoke.  Sbe 
too  was  most  sweet — she  too  was  most 
tenderly  beloved.  But  we  were  not 
without  our  fears  on  her  account,  and 
anxious  whispers  had  passed  between 
my  wife  and  myself  respecting  her. 
But  I  cast  aside  the  fears,  as  presently 
she  returned,  eager  in  her  little  work 
of  love,  with  the  snowdrops  she  had 
gathered,  and,  sitting  down  by  my 
side  as  I  was  engaged  in  making  out 
f  Uie  maker's  name  upon  the  vase,  she 
I  them  with  deft  fingers  into  a 
_  petty  wreath,  which  done,  she  rever- 
ntly  laid  it  in  its  place,  and  hand-in- 

md  we  left  the  room  together. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  I 

d  a  considerable  amount  of  congenial 


work  to  do.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  a  full  and  detailed  account  of 
these  interesting  discoveries  for  the 
Comity  Society  of  which  I  was  Presi- 
dent, then  a  more  condensed  report  for 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  I 
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artist  was  to  con 
graphs  of  all  thef 
objects.      While 
my    wife  entered   the   i 
troubled  countenance. 

"  I  am  very  uneasy,"  she  said, 
"  about  dear  Lily ;  she  talks  in  such  a 
strange  way  about  a  little  girl  in  white 
that  appeared  to  her  last  night.  Of 
course  it's  all  imagination,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing not  quite  right  with  her.'' 

"  We  must  have  it  looked  to  imme- 
diately," I  replied,  gravely ;  "  perhaps 
we  ought  to  have  had  some  better 
advice  before.     I  will  send  oS  at  once 

to  Liondon  for  Dr,  S ,  and  as  the 

distance  is  not  great,  we  may  have 
him  with  us  this  evening.  In  the 
meantime,  will  you  send  Lily  to  me, 
and  let  me  hear  what  she  has  to  say  1 " 
"  Now,  my  darling,"  I  said,  as  IJly 
entered  the  room,  "  come  and  tell  papa 
all  about  it." 

She  climbed  upon  my  knee,  threw 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  hiding 
her  face  against  my  breast,  as  is  some- 
times the  wont  of  children  when  they 
have  something  grave  to  ielat«,  sbe 
went  on — 

"  I  fell  asleep,  you  know,  papa 
dear,  with  my  thoughts  full  of  this 
poor  little  girL  I  awoke  in  the  night 
with  a  trouble,  I  could  scai-cely  tell 
what,  upon  my  mind.  When  I  looked 
up,  I  saw  standing  by  my  bed^de  n 
little  girl  dressed  all  in  white,  and 
pale^oh !  so  pale.  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  wreath  of  snowdrops  like  the 
one  that  I  had  made,  and  looking  at 
me  with  a  mournful  expression,  but 
still  very  very  kindly,  she  stretched 
forth  her  hand  as  if  to  hand  me  back 
the  wreath.  When  I  looked  again, 
she  had  disajppeared.'' 


I  reasoned  for  some  tiine  with  the 
child,  trying  to  persuade  her  that 
what  she  fancied  she  had  seen  was 
only  the  result  of  her  own  excited 
inuLgination ;  but  I  could  clearly  see 
thiit  though  her  deference  to  me  pre- 
vented her  from  disputing  anything  I 
said,  her  belief  in  the  reality  of  what 
ehe  had  seen  remained  unshaken.  I 
saw  too  that  the  feeling  on  her  mind 
wtiB  something  more  than  mere  senti- 
ment. I  saw  how  deeply  she  felt 
pained  that  the  loved  daughter  of  a 
thousand  years  ago  should  be  treated 
so  difEerently  to  our  loved  ones  of 
to-day,  and.  I  resolved  that,  great  as 
the  Gocrifice  was,  it  should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  happiness,  and  per- 
haps the  health,  of  my  beloved  child. 

So  at  last  I  said  to  her,  "  Well  now, 
my  darling,  just  tell  me  what  you 
think  should  be  done,  and  what  this 
little  girl  would  like  if  she  could  tell 

She  burst  into  tears,  flung  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  sobbed  out — 

"  O  I  dear  papa,  I  know  you  are  so 
fond  of  it." 

"My  darling,"  I  said,  "all  the 
antiquities  in  the  world  are  as  nothing 
— nothing  compared  to  my  dear  little 
girl's  peace  of  mind." 

■'  O,  dear  papa,"  she  said,  through 
her  tears,  "  how  can  I  ever,  ever  love 

"My  darling,"  said  I,  "I  know  you 
love  me  as  I  love  you.  But  now, 
what  is  it  you  think  this  little  girl 
would  likel" 

"  I  think  that  what  she  wants  is  to 
be  laid  in  her  grave  in  peace." 

"And  so  it  shall  Le,"  I  replied; 
"  and  it  shall  be  done  i  ' 


So  1 


'  dug 


I  the    I 


of  the  garden  where  all  the  de|raited 
pets  of  the  family  were  laid,  and 
had  it  carefully  lined  with  Hat  stones 
like  a.  miniature  vault,  and  therein  we 
two — the  puzzled  gardener  looking  on 
^reverently  laid  the  young  Bonian 
girl,  with  all  her  little  treasures 
disposed  around  her,  filled  in  the 
earth,  and  set  up  the  stone  tablet  at 
the  head. 
We  iiad  Ruoelf  finiahed  ota  i»ak, 


when  a  well-known  form  was  i 
stalking  up  the  avenue,  and  Lily, 
touching  my  hand  in  a  little  tremoi', 
whispered — ■ 

"  O  papa  I  Doctor  Harris  I  " 
Dr.  Harris  was  the  vite  president 
of  the  society  of  which  I  was  presi- 
dent, an  ardent  antiquary,  and  in  the 
main  a  very  good  fellow.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  exces- 
sive vitality  sometimes  gives  an,  ap- 
pearance of  toughness  to  their  manner. 
I  knew  full  well  that  the  sensitive 
nature  of  my  little  girl  made  her 
rather  shrink  from  his  somewhat 
boisterous  advances ;  and  I  had  a 
pretty  shrewd  guess  that  poor  Dr. 
Harris,  glaring  over  the  remains  with 
his  portentous  spectacles,  was  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  child  when  she 
made  her  appeal  on  Lucia's  behalf. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  utterly 
destitute  of  sentiment,  and  in  fact 
the  last  person  we  should  have  liked 
to  come  npon  ua  in  our  present  em- 
ployment. I  advanced  to  meet  him, 
intending  to  explain  it  to  him 
privately.  But  as  he  approached,  he 
hallooed  out  with  all  the  force  of  his 

"  Lucky  dog  I  I've  heard  of  your 
discovery.  Everything  ccmes  to  you. 
Why  does  not  some  little  Eoman  girl 
fliog  herself  into  viy  arms  \  " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  stretched  out 
his  arme,  either  in  indication  of  his 
readiness  to  receive  such  a,  visitor,  or 
as  a  salutation  to  my  little  girl,  who 
had  sheltered  herself  behind  me.  I 
took  him  aside  to  explain  to  him  the 
state  of  the  case. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  I,  "that  my 
dear  little  girl,  whose  health  you  know 
is  rather  delicate,  took  it  so  much  to 
heart,  that  for  her  sake  1  have  buried 
all  the  relics  again." 

"I  see,"  ho  said,  "and  when  the 
fit's  over  you'll  dig  them  up  again." 

"Not  so,"  said  I,  for  some  of 
my  little  girl's  eai'uestness  bad  im- 
parted itself  to  me ;  "  she  shall  lie 
in  her  grave  for  me  till  God  comes 
to  judge  the  world," 

"Well,  hot,   I   say,"   he  went  on. 


witb  ft  brftnd  new  doll,    promise  me 
yon  won't  stand  in  the  way  of  bosi- 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  I,  "when 
you  hare  a  little  girl  like  my  Lily — 
1  recommend  you  to  take  the  pre- 
liminary steps"  (the  Doctor  was  a 
bachelor)^ — "you  will  get  to  know 
something  of  what  such  little  minds 
are  capable." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said  ;  "  a?i !  Kow  let 
me  in  ray  turn  give  yon  a  little  bit 
of  adrice.  In  case  a  couple  of  doctors 
come  op  some  morning  to  interview 
yon,  if  they  should  try  te  lead'  the 
conversation  to  this  subject,  be  on  your 
guard  lest  it  should  turn  out  U>  be  a 
case  of  de  lunalko  impiirtndo," 

So  saying,  all  in  perfect  good 
hmnonr,  "it  was,"  as  people  said, 
"his  way,"  he  took  his  departure, 
leaving  me  for  once  not  sorry  to  get 
rid  of  Mm. 

By  and  by  the  photographer  came 
up,  and  instead  of  the  relics  he  was 
aent  for  to  depict,  we  found  him  some 
work  to  do  in  the  shape  of  sundry  little 
gx>nps  of  merry  and  happy  children. 

And  towards  evening  the  great  phy- 
sician from  London  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  one  of  those  few  men 
who,  in  addition  to  the  skill  bom  of 
natural  sagacity  and  vast  experience, 
ore  indued  with  something  of  that 
subtle  intuitiveneas  which  is  a  gift  not 
to  be  acquired.  And  moreover,  he 
had  that  winning  charm  of  manner 
which  makes  even  the  moat  sensitive 
of  patients  yield  up  their  inmost 
seoret£.  He  listened  with  much  at- 
tention and  interest  to  the  story  we 
had  to  tell  him,  and  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  Lily  by  hei«elE  before  he 
come  to  us  in  the  study,  where  we 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  his  opinion. 

"  Well  I  "  he  said,  "  there  is  no 
great  harm  done  aa  yet,  but  your 
iittle  gill  will  require  great  care — 
ffxrv  great  care."     And  he  then  wont 

ito  various  details,  which  it  is  not 

:ssary  here  to  recapitulate.    Before 

taking    his    departure,    however,    he 

"Just  one  word  more.     Let  me  tell 
I     h-y**!  °*y  friflBiiy  yon  neTOt  <fid  a.  iriaer 


^-^iittle 
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Dikctis. 

thing  than  when  you  yielded  to  yoor 
little  girl's — whim  I  don't  like  to  call 
it,  for  it  seems  more  of  a  sacred  feeling 
—about  the  Koman  girl.  I  know  well 
what  a  sacrifice  it  must  have  been,  bat 
I  frankly  own  to  you  that  I  would 
not  have  liked  to  be  responsible  for 
the  case  of  this  child — so  sensitive 
aa  she  seems  to  be  to  certain  de^ 
impressions — with  such  a  burthen  cm 
her  pure,  unsel^sh  little  mind." 

"  1  cannot  tell  you,  doctor,' '  said  I, 
"  how  thankful  I  am  to  you  for  t^t 
opinion,  fur  now,  thus  fortilied,  I  can 
Bet  down  my  foot  on  all  cavillers  and 
scoSers.  But  does  there  not  seeita  to 
be  something  not  easy  to  understand 
in  all  this  1 "  I  went  on.  '■  My  little 
girl  retired  to  rest  so  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  what  I  propoaed,  tiiat  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  anything 
could  have  arisen  out  of  her  owQ 
inner  oooscionsneES  ta  produce  such  a 
remarkable  impression  upon  "  hwr 
mind." 

"I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for 
on  natural  principles,"  he  re^iUed. 
'■  Your  little  girl's  own  idea  was  a 
genuine  one.  Hhe  felt  pained  that  the 
remains  of  a  beloved  daughter  Ehould 
be  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze  like, 
to  use  her  own  words,  ■  a  curiosity.' 
Your  alternative  proposal,  intended 
for  the  pui'pose  of  soothing  her  mind 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  your 
treasures,  was,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, something  of  a  sham.  Her 
deference  to  you,  and  perhaps  a  spe- 
cious show  of  sentiment  in  the  prO' 
posal,  reconciled  her  to  it  in  the  first 
instance.  But  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  her  little  mind,  bi-ooding  over 
it,  waking  or  sleeping,  came  at  last  to 
see  it  in  its  true  light,  and  produced 
on  her,  unduly  excited  as  she  probably 
was,  this  remarkable  impression.  This 
seems  to  me  a  fair  way  of  accounting 
for  it,  but  nevertheless  I  would  not 
say  that  there  is  no  other.  Much  as 
I  deapire  the  opinions  of  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  sjorits 
of  the  loved  departed  come  back  to 
twitch  our  hair  and  to  play  tricks 
upon  tables,  I  dare  not  say  that  be-  ' 
twaea  two  loving  and  kJadnadatfiaK- J 


^ovjn^ 


Duldssi-ma  !    Dilcdissima  ! 


^cumstances  may  not  arise  to  create 
lysterioua  bond   of   sympathy   for 
beyond  our  philosophy  to 

.Something  of  that  sort,"  eaid  I, 
sxan  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the 
lans,  who  held  that  the  manee,  or 
its  of  the  departed,  attached  them- 
es as  gnardinn  angels  to  kindred 
Its  yet  on  ewth." 
Well,  however  it  bo,"  said  he, 
ig  to  take  his  leave,  "  there  is  no 
bt  that  the  best  cure  for  all  such 
disturbanceB  ia  a  perfect  state 
bodily  health.     And  I  trust  that 

ilh  the    returu    of    warm    summer 

lather,   your    dear    little  girl  may 
Rigaii)   all    her    wonted    health    aud 

'rits." 

"  Amen  1 "  said  I.    "  Doctor,  amen  !  " 


had 
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.  sunlight  shed  a  glory  on  our 
tately  elms,  and  cast  their  flickering 
Biadows  on  the  graas  ;  the  birds — we 
loved   and   cheriflhed   them— sang 
!■  blithe  carols  On  every  side ;  all 
fllture  around  seemed  wakened  to  new 
I  and   lo\-eliiie39.     Within,  all  was 
U-kuess  and  desolafcioii ;  for  the  edict 
\  gone  forth  that  Lily  was  to  die, 
i  not  to  livw. 
■'  I  had  prayed,  as  I  had  never  prayed 
itefore,  that  God  would  spare  me  this 
J  lamb,  but  it  was  not  to  bo. 
"Tn  spite  of  all  that  skill  and  tender- 
ness could  do,  the  disease  had  of  late 
so   rapidly   gained    gi-ound,  that  now 
"even  love  could  no  longer  hope.     She 
~"~  i  seen,  she  told  ua,  the  little  Roman 
Irl  once  more,  bright  aud  gloi-ious  as 
il  angel,  with  outstj-etched  arms  and 
vtng  smiles,  waiting  to  welcome  her ; 
Kid  too  well  we  knew  what  that  sign 
teant. 

'  I  stole  to  her  bedside  for  the  few 
lutes  during  which,  in  hor  now 
feak  state,  I  was  allowed  to  be  with 
I  found  her  propped  up  with 
nllowd  so  that  she  coiild  get  a,  view  of 
e  loved  garden  comer  where,  among 
e  childisli  graves,  the  sunlight  QeckeJ 
kth  gold  the  grey  niemoria!- stone  of 


Lucia,  Her  fair  hair,  soft  and  g 
as  floss -silk,  hung  round  her  in 
tangled  waves,  that  told  of  the  rest- 
lessness of  weariness  and  pain.  Her 
sweet  face  was  di-awn  in  by  hard, 
cruel  lines,  till  the  blue  eyes  stood 
out  unnaturally  large  and  bright ;  her 
poor  little  wasted  arms  trembled  as 
she  stretched  them  out  to  me.  The 
wan  little  face  lighted  up  with  smiles 
as  I  approached,  and,  taking  her  hand 
in  mine,  bent  over  her  to  listen  to  her 
accents,  now  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"Oh!  dear  papa  I  "  she  said,  "how 
I  have  longed  for  your  coming.  It  is 
of  yon  I  have  been  thinking  all  this 
morning.  How  good  you  have  been 
to  me  always — always — ^and  especially 
that  one  time  when  you  gave  me  up 
Lucia.  She  will  be  the  first  to  ItJBat 
me,  for  she  will  run  befoi-e  the  rest, 
and  I  will  take  her  by  the  hand,  »nd 
lead  her  up  to  dear  Aunt  Mary  and 
grandniamnia ;  and  1  will  take  her 
aside  and  tell  her  all,  and  she  shall 
love  you — Oh  1  how  she  shall  loTu 
you  1     And  then,  oh,  dearest — dearest 

papa  I— when  you — come — we — " 

The  lips  still  moved  with  loring 
words,  but  the  feeble  voice  wfta 
choked. 

Yet  three  days  more,  and  I  stood 
again  by  her  bedside— to  kiss  for  the 
last  time  the  dear  lips  that  should 
never  smile  a  welcome  to  me  more — 
to  p-ess  for  the  last  time  the  little 
hand  thiit  should  never  twine  itself 
in  mine  again.  All  trace  of  weari- 
ness and  pain  had  passed  away ;  sbc 
lay,  her  long  silky  lashes  veiling  Ler 
drooped  eyes,  as  in  the  slumber  of 
innocence  and  peace.  And  on  her 
breast— laid  by  unseen  hands — was 
a  cluster  of  summer  violets. 

They  sleep  together  in  God's  acre — 
the  loved  ones  of  a  thousand  years 
apai't.  It  was  Lily's  last  request 
that  the  little  Roman  gild  should  rest 
by  her  side  under  the  shadow  of  the 
text,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 

0,  Dulciesiina  1  Dilectisaima  ! 
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I"  All  the  rirers  mn  into  the  W8  ;  jet  the 
•ea  is  not  full ;  unto  tha  place  from  nbencs 
tha  rivets  come,  thither  they  return  again." — 
Efcleaia^u  i.  7, 

Tee  sympathies  of  England  have  been 
so  tlioroiigMy  aroused  by  the  terrible 
calamity  which  has  fallen  on  Southern 
India  that  no  escoso  seems  needed  for 
any  one,  however  insignificant  his  posi- 
tion may  be,  who  shonld  essay  to  con- 
tribute his  mite  of  information  on  the 
steps  which  ai-e  necessary  for  miti- 
gating or  preventing  future  famines 
in  Hindustan.  On  so  important  and 
many-sided  a  subject  it  is  of  course 
to  be  expected  that  the  special  bias  of 
each  thinker  will  attach  a  greater 
weight  to  the  arguments  he  adduces, 
and  that  personal  experiences  will 
magnify  the  efficiency  of  the  remedies 
he  proposes,  Still,  in  the  present  in- 
complete state  of  our  knowledge,  this 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  evil ;  since 
the  thorough  sifting  of  the  evidence, 
which  mnst  result  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  English  public  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  judgment  on  this 
grave  question,  will  separate  the  chaff 
from  such  good  grain  as  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  fonnd  in  the  glean- 
ings of  earnest  labourers  on  so  wide  a 
field  of  research.  It  is  in  this  sense, 
therefore,  that  I  venture  to  ask  con- 
sideration for  such  facts  beating  on 
the  problem  of  di-oughts  in  the  Oar- 
natic  as  have  been  noted  iu  a  tolerably 
varied  experience  of  twenty  years, 
which  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  the 
East. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  has  already  been  done. 
A  short  description  will  therefore  be 
given  of  the  residts  of  irrigational 
ezpeuditora  which  has  been  made  by 
,'  'Uie  Euglish  in  Southern  India,  while 
~ »  brief  survey  will  be  taken  of  what 


to  be  done  on  this  . 
The  grave  qoestion  will  then  be  raised 
whether,  concurrently  with  the  execu- 
tion of  such  works,  the  unremitting 
physical  decay  of  the  country,  which 
ia  the  consequence  of  "  what  men 
daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do," 
and  which  is  caused  by  the  necessities 
of  a  constantly  increasing  and  nnin- 
formed  population,  does  not  demand 
the  instant  intwferenoe  of  the  Govern- 
ment \  I  shall  endeavour  to  impress 
the  extreme  urgency  of  this  questioit 
on  my  readers ;  since  not  only  the 
efficacy  of  future  outlay  on  irrigation 
works,  but  that  which  has  alread; 
been  made  in  the  past,  depend  on  its 
true  comprehension.  Whatever  may 
be  the  policy  which  is  ultimately  de- 
termined upon,  with  the  object  of , 
mitigating  the  effects*  of  famine  in 
India,  or  whether,  indeed,  any  snch 
policy  be  adopted  or  not,  I  ahtJl  show 
that  further  neglect  of  the  changes 
which  are  being  induced  by  the  de- 
structive action  of  mankind  most 
be  I'eplaced  by  energetic  restorative 
measures,  if  Kature  is  to  be  robbed  of 
her  inexorable  revenge,  and  the  fataJ 
march  of  wide-spread  calamity  is  to 
be  arrested. 


I  remember  aasistin^ 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  at  a  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  most  sacred  sanctuaiy  of 
South  Indian  vapidity  :  I  mean  the 
bar  of  the  Madras  Club.  Jones  and 
Brown,  of  the  Civil  Service,  were  dis- 
cussing a  letter  which  Sir  Artfaur 
Cotton,  of  the  old  corps  of  M&dras 
Engineers,  had  addressed  to  one  of  the 
London  journals,  on  his  well-worn 
topic,  the  advantages  of  extending 
canals  of  iiTigation  and  navigation  L 
India.  It  was  Agassiz  who  said  tl 
when   a  great  fact   was  brought 
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ligW,  people  first  denied  its  truth,  but 
eventually  admitted  it,  with  the  ([uali- 
fication  thut  ereryltody  knew  it  before. 
The  Indian  career  of  Bii-  Ai'thur  had 
been  spent  in  urging  his  views  againet 
the  crass  opposition  of  a  now,  happily, 
obsolete  sabool,  and,  when  he  left  the 
country,  his  arguments  had  been 
thoroughly  accepted,  at  least,  in  prin- 
aiple,  £rowD  and  Jones  wei-e  of  the 
old  obstructive  party,  and  bad  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  the  beaten  side,  which 
,d  not  brook  that  an  engineer 
mid  show  a  civilian  how  to  develop 
'  improve  a  Collectorate.  But  stern 
facta  had  been  too  much  for  them,  for 
the  conversation  I  mention  ended  with 
the  sneer,  "  Ok  !  yes,  of  coarse  ;  there' g 
notliing  like  leather!"  These  wiseacres 
had  evidently  arrived  at  the  last  stage 
described  by  the  Swiss  naturalist,  and 
were  unwilling  to  allow  the  great 
hydraulic  engineer  and  statesman  any 
credit  for  the  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred on  Southern  India— benefits, 
however,  which,  it  may  as  well  be 
.  remarked,  form  the  frequent  topic  of 
conversation,  and  call  forth  gratitude 
among  thousands  of  the  agricaltural 
population  of  Madras. 

People  of  the  stamp  of  Brown  and 
Jones  forget  what  Sydney  Smith  said, 
that— 

"  He  ia  not  the  disroverer  of  any  art  who 
fiiBt  says  the  thitifr ;  but  he  who  sa.ya  it  so 
lung  and  so  louii  and  so  clearly,  that  he 
uompels  mankind  to  hear  him.  He  ia  the 
riisooverer  who  ia  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  hia  discovciy,  that  he  will 
take  DO  denial,  but  at  the  risk  of  fortune  and 
of  fame  pushes  through  all  opposition,  and  ie 
ileterniined  that  whitt  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered shall  not  perish  for  want  of  a  feir 
trial." 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  Sir  Arthur 

Golton,  tliat  thi'ough  good  report  and 

evil  report,   he  persistently  preached 

the  necessity  of   extending  irrigation 

in  Southern  India;    and  to  such  an 

oztent,  indeed,  did  he  press  his  views 

that  one    governor   of  Madras   was 

foolish  enough  to  deny  him  adnussion 

^^  into   Government   House.      That  Sir 

^^■Arthur  was  no  more  the  discoverer  of 

^^^^Bt   necessity  of    irrigation    for  the 


Madras  Presidency  than  MacadatB 
was  the  iirst  person  who  broke  up 
stones  for  road-making  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  true. 

"  In  no  other  part  of  the  world,"  wrote  the 
late  kmentel  Colons]  J.  C.  Auder^on,  of  the 
Madras  Engineers,  "  haa  ao  much  been  done 
by  ancient  native  rulers  for  the  development 
of  tha  resourceji  of  the  country.  The  iurther 
south  one  goes,  and  tha  further  tha  old  Hindoo 
polity  waa  removed  from  the  disturbing  infla- 
ence  of  foreign  conquest,  the  more  complete 
and  elaborate  was  the  system  of  agrieultore, 
and  the  irrigation  works  connected  with  it. .  ,  . 
Every  avoilahle  source  of  supply  waa  utilised, 
and  works  in  advance  of  the  supply  have  been 
executed,  for  tanks  have  been  very  generally 
constructed,  nst  onir  for  general  rainfitll,  but 
for  exceptional  rwnM.  ,  .  .  Irrigation  from 
rivers  and  channels,  or  by  these  and  tanks 
combined,  was  also  curried  on.  ...  On  the 
whole,  the  channels  are  inferior  to  the  tanka, 
for  the'  system  of  distribution  of  water  from 
them  is  very  defective." 

In  the  Carnatic  alone  there  are 
some  30,000  irrigation  tanks,  while 
from  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  Ool&r 
district  of  Mysore,  it  is  said  that 
400  of  these  works  can  be  counted. 

Now  in  considering  facta  like  these, 
it  may  perhaps  be  asked.  In  what  lies 
the  importance  of  the  services  which 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  has  rendered  to  the 
Government  au'l  to  the  population 
of  Southern  India  t  For  many 
years,  it  may  be  remarked^  there 
was  an  influential  party  of  officials 
(chiefly,  of  course,  civilians)  who 
denied  that  any  public  benefit  what- 
ever had  acci'ued  from  the  espendlture 
which  had  been  entered  into  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perpetual  worrying  of 
the  Government  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton 
and  those  who  supported  him.  Figures 
have,  however,  recently  become  avail- 
able, which  show  the  results  of  outlay 
made  upon  some  important  iri'igation 
schemes  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
during  the  past  forty  years.  Since 
these  figures,  besides  their  general 
interest,  have  a  sjiecial  bearing  on  the 
state  policy  of  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture on  Indian  Public  Works — a  policy 
that  has  been  vehemently  attacked  in 
some  quarters  —  T  shall  submit  a 
resume  of  them  to  my  readers.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  figures, 
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have  been  arrired  at  after 
s  of  roDtention,  are  doe  to  the  in- 
igiitious  of  an  official  eommittee, 
B  -which  both  engineers  and  members 
I  the  Civil  Service  ■were  represented. 
L  voold  specially  recommend  these 
to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
h  Dacosta,  vho  stated  in  a  letter  to 
B  IfaUi)  A'rtPS  that — 

^  "A  6ict  worthy  of  pariiciilnr  nttcntion  with 
RCard  to  the  inigstbn  works  ill  Inilia  is,  tbit 
n^ile  the  schemes  devised  or  carried  out  bj 
the  British  OoTemment  have,  ba  sn  almost  ID- 
variable  rule,  proved  to  be  Euliires,  the  native 
icorks  (»>Bie  cf  which  we  restored  and  en- 
largied)  liave  been  Buccessfiil,  and  have  sup- 

Elied  the  girait  bnlfe  of  the  artificial  irrigation 
itherto  eujojed." 

I  will  now  state  the  disbnrseinenfs 
and  receipts  for  each  of  the  works 
about  to  be  specified ;  np  to  the  latest 
date  for  which  the  detailed  figures  are 
"'  iblo. 

(a)  T7i€  Godavery  delta  lystem :  a 
citisb  work. — For  this,  it  appears, 
that  up  to  the  31st  March,  1875,  the 
oatlay  was  691,055/.,  while  the  net 
revenue  receipts  which  were  due  to 
this  outlay,  amounted  to  l,746,t*22/., 
that  is,  there  was  a  prima  facie  gain  of 
,055,767/.  The  committee  were,  how- 
istructed  to  add  to  the  capital 
'QOtlay  the  interest  charges  upon  it ; 
and  the  outlay  plus  the  interest  thus 
amounted  to  1,160,015/.  On  the 
other  hand  no  interest  was  allowed  to 
be  credited  on  the  past  revenue  derived 
from  the  works  :  so  that,  by  this  one- 
sided arrangement,  the  payments  into 
the  treasury,  in  excess  of  capital  and 
interest  charges,  were  reduced  te 
585,007/.  Had  such  interest  been, 
allowed  upon  receipts,  or  had  receipts 
been  taken  in  reduction  of  capital 
outlay,  the  balance  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  Godaveiy  delta  works 
would  have  been  9 4 7, 3 ID/,  on  the 
31st  March,  lt^75. 

(6)  The  K<s(na  delta  »y»(evi:  a 
Itisfa  work,  —  Up  to  the  before- 
.tioned  date,  the  outlay  amounted 
449,390/.,  while  the  interest  charges 
ffe  264,666/.,  making  a  total  of 
4,056/.     The  net  revenue  amounted 


to  6&6,62i;.,  and  tiie  atteortnt,  tbiAi=*- 
fore,  shows  a  loss  of  27,435/,  But 
had  interest  been  allowed  on  snr 
plus  receipts,  as  a  set  oS  ag[ainst  in- 
terest on  oatlay,  the  less  than  half- 
finished  Kistna  works  would  hav© 
had  a  balance  of  S4:,6O0/.  to  their 
credit. 

(c)  Thr.  Cniiveiy  ddUt  ty/ltm :  a 
British  extension  and  improvement  of 
a  Native  worfc^The  capital  outlay 
amounted  to  134,809/.,  while  the 
interest  on  this  was  124,545/..  thus 
making  the  charges  259,435/.  ap 
to  the  same  date  as  before.  The 
revenue  returns  up  to  Slst  March, 
1874,  were  2,146.345/.,  or  say 
2,354,345/.  up  to  the  31st  March, 
1875 — since  the  net  annual  revenu* 
is  about  108,000/.  The  balanro 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  works, 
according  to  the  system  of  ac- 
count laid  down,  is  therefore  the 
difference  of  2,254,345/.  and  259,435;,, 
or  1,994,910/.  only;  but  had  interest 
been  allowed  on  net  revenue  receipts 
as  well  as  upon  outlay,  the  balance 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Canvery 
iiTigatdon  system  would  have  been 
3,294,040/.  on  the  last  date  mentioned. 

The  general  result  of  these  three 
irrigation  systems,  as  regards  balances 
of  receipts  above  i" 
fore — 

Godareiy  .  £847.340 
Eistmt ,  .  84,6DU 
Cauveiy     .   3,294,040 

ToTAts  .£4,325, 9S0 

JV.ff.-In  the  foH       „  „ 
hare  been  tnkeii  as  the  value  of  one  rupee. 

Now  the  whole  outlay  of  the  Madras 
Public  Works  Department  during  the 
past  forty  years  upon  the  above  three 
delta  systems,  and  on  thirty-two  othu' 
comparatively  importani:  irrigation 
schemes  in  Southern  India,  has 
been  less  than  two-and-a- quarter  mil- 
lions sterling.  Of  this  expenditure, 
lj275,335/.  (Hsbursed  upon  the  Goda- 
very,  Kistna,  and  Cauvery  systems 
have  been  recouped,  while  the  interest 
chaises    thereon    have    been  repaid. 
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The  acconnts  for  fiva  only,  cub  of  the 
thirty-two  other  achemes,  have  been 
ordered  to  be  prepared;  while  thoae 
for  the  remaining  twenty- seven  works 
will  probably  never  be  compiled ;  but 
taking  the  extreme  supposition  that  all 
have  been  entirely  unremunerative  in 
the  past  (which,  however,  it  may  be 
said,  en  paesant,  is  not  the  case),  and 
that  the  interest  charges  amount  tn 
75  per  cent  on  the  expended  capital, 
the  sum  remaining  to  be  recovered  on 
these  works  will  be^ 

Capital £074,665 

~*  -       ■ 7ai),902 

f  ToTAl £1,705,657 

(acting  this  from  the  amount  of 
2;553,382;.  standing  to  the  wedit  of 
the  Godavery,  Cauvery,  and  Kiatna 
works,  the  net  profits,  according  to 
the  one-sided  system  of  accounts  that 
has  been  described,  are  847, 735^ ; 
and  would  have  been  2,620,3^3/., 
had  interest  been  siUowed  on  Gurptns 
receipts  paid  into  the  public  treasury, 
or  had  such  i-eceipts  been  taken  in 
reduction  of  capital  outlay. 

At  the  lower  computation  it  is  thus 
seen  that,  at  any  rate,  a  lump  sum  of 
about  850,000/.  has  been  gained ;  or, 
at  4y  I*"'  ''^^*'  *•*  annual  income  of 
38,250/.  Besides  this,  the  present  net 
annual  revenue  of  the  three  great 
irrigation  systems  of  Boutbem  India 
stands  as  follows  : — 

Ddavery ±'H5,000 

JBtnii 70,000 

l&uTcry I08,nnn 

Total £323,000 

i.e.  the  above  works  are  paying  re- 
spectively 21,  15^,  and  80  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  capital  outlay  made 
upon  them.  For  the  expenditure, 
therefore,  that  has  been  incurred,  an 
annual  revenue  of  361,2iJ0;.  has  ae- 
oinied ;  and  this  return,  it  must  he 
remembered,  is  the  Government  share 
only  of  the  profits  resulting  from 
increased  production.  The  natives  of 
Southern  India  in  these  three  localities 
alone  have  also  acquired  en  increased 


annual  i-evenue  of  at  least  one- 
half  million  sterling,  op  a  capital 
thii-ty-thi-ee-and-a-half  millions 
been  added  to  the  value  of  the  ' 
they  cultivate ;  to  say  nothing  of 
their  indirect  gain  by  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  at  the  port  of  Coconada, 
which  the  Gfodavery  delta  works  have 
been  the  means  of  creating.  Taking 
the  gain  to  the  state,  and  the  gain  to 
the  people,  the  actual  wealth  that  has 
resulted  to  the  country  amounts  to  at 
least  forty-five  millions  sterling,  from 
the  policy  the  Government  has  pursued 
during  the  past  forty  years. 

The  fuj-ther  expenditure  of  aboi 
one  and-a-half  millions  sterling  thj 
is  required  to  bring  the  three  greal 
delta  systems  and  the  next  five  more 
important  and  still  unfinished  irriga- 
tion schemes  of  Southern  India  to 
their  full  development,  may  he  ex- 
pected to  bear  analcgous  results.  The 
interest  on  this  expenditure  may 
anticipated  to  raise  the  total  charges 
to  three  millions  sterling  before  tha, 
works  are  entii-ely  completed,  so  ths' 
the  futm-e  annual  charge  on  this  hei 
would  be  135,000/.  per  an 

Hazarding  the  extravagant  euppo-* 
sition  that  this  necessary  outlay  will 
not  increase  the  future  revenues  by  a 
single  shilling  above  their  present 
amount,  the  actual  gain  by  carrying  out 
the  above  specified  irrigation  works  of 
Southern  India  would  still  stand  at 
more  than  226,000/.  per  annum  1 

As  a  matter  of  feet,  it  lb  beyond 
all  question  that  the  further  necessary 
outlay  on  irrigation  in  Southern  India 
will  not  only  cause  the  i-evenite  to 
rise  steadily,  but  will  add  to  those 
guarantees  against  famines  which  all 
people  must  now  be  convinced  aro 
more  and  more  urgently  demanded 
as  the  numbers  of  the  population 
increase.  The  second  class  system  of 
the  Pennair  river  irrigation  of  Hellon 
has  been  an  entire  success,  seeing  thi 
the  j-etiu'n  of  net  revenue  on 
capital  outlay  has  reached  11^ 
cent.  The  now  neai'ly  com  pit 
system  on  the  Tambrapoomey  r 
of  Tinnevelly,  which    will  cost  about 
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10,0007.,  already  rotoms  nearly  fonr 
per  cent,  and  may  be  esp?ct.'d  to 
reach  as  mach  as  10  par  cent  wtien 
tiiB  whole  of  tha  lands  to  be  watered 
come  under  its  indaence. 

£yen  the  unsiilk  factory  situation  oE 
the  Madras  Irrigation  and  Csn^l  Com- 
pany, that  entails  a  present  charge  of 
about  80,0CI0(.  par  annum  on  the  Indian 
revenaei,  does  not  affect  the  position 
talcea  np  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of 
iite  benedU  which  have  been  derived 
from  this  class  of  outlay  by  the  state. 
I  have  not  the  information  thAt  would 
enable  me  to  explain  the  causes  of 
this  financial  Jiofco.  Nor  have  I  that 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  other  parts 
of  India  which  would  justify  me  In 
entering  on  the  causes  ot  certain  irri- 
gation works  in  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces being  much  le^  remunerative 
tlian  in  Madras.  Still  every  one  witb 
Oie  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
Babject  is  aware  that  topographical 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  existence 
lii  a  system  of  irrigation  tanks,  whose 
previously  dnctnating  revenues  were 
guaranteed  immediately  upon  the  open- 
ing of  canals  which  supplied  them,  are 
the  chief  reasons  of  the  enormonsly 
favourable  results  which  have  been 
obtained  in  the  south  as  compared 
witli  the  north  of  India.  All  such 
considerations  are,  however,  beside  the 
fact  of  the  efficiency  of  irrigation  works 
as  a  safeguard  against  famine.  In 
Bengal  alone,  where  there  was  a  dead 
loss  on  snch  works  to  the  imperial 
revenues  during  1875-76  of  203,700;., 
it  is  important  to  note,  that  in  the 
year  of  dronght  1873-74  the  value  of 
the  crops  saved  by  one  such  unfinished 
ej^tem  ot  canals  amounted  to  4S0,00O?. ! 
Similarly,  it  is  certain  that  the  canals 
of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company 
have  saved  thousands  of  lives  during 
the  present  calamity,  while  the  culti- 
vators have  been  driven  by  dire  neces- 
sity from  the  blind  adherence  to  old 
customs,  and  have  taken  np  in  this 
year  some  six  or  seven  times  the 
quantity  of  water  they  used  Isist  year 
on  agriculture.  It  appears  therefore 
that  even   in   a    strictly  commercial 


point  of  view  the  works  of  the  cont- 
pany,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary 
waste  thut  bi^  occurred  upon  them, 
may  be  regarded  hopefully. 

Sach  is  tha  outcome  of  the  policy 
which,  without  doing  injustice  to  many 
other  officers  of  the  Madras  Engineers 
who  ably  supported  him,  may  chiefly 
be  ascribed  to  the  genius  and  foresight 
of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  And  though  no 
such  enormous  results  as  have  been 
obtained  in  the  Canveiy  delta  can  be 
looked  for  from  future  outlay  in 
Sonlhem  India,  and  though  no  otJiar 
delta  remains,  like  that  of  the  God- 
avery,  to  be  transformed  from  com- 
parative desolation  to  fertility,  there 
is  yet  &  material  increase  of  revenue, 
and  a  co-existent  inci-ease  of  national 
wealth,  to  be  obtained  in  the  first 
locality,  as  well  as  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  second.  Besides  these, 
the  Kistna  works  yet  remain  half 
finished,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Govenmtent  of  India  to  allot 
funds  for  their  energetic  prosecution, 
until  the  whole  of  the  detailed  esti- 
mates, which  will  amount  to  more 
than  a  million  sterling,  have  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted.  ConcurrenUy 
with  this  refusal,  the  local  engineer 
establishment  which  must  prepare 
these  estimates  is  kept  by  the  same 
supreme  authority  on  the  most  in- 
sufficient scale.  Such  a  course  mnst 
have  the  eSect  of  indefinitely,  if  not 
dangerously,  delaying  the  day  when 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  shall  he 
brought  under  irrigation  to  supply 
laa^  quantities  of  food  for  the  popu- 
lation of  less  happily  situated  districts 
in  times  of  future  scarcity.  It  ia  a 
case  like  this  that  makes  Madrassees 
sigh  for  the  decentralization  of  Indian 
Government  which  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Bright.  However,  the  present 
sufferings  of  the  Southern  Presidency 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  should 
public  opinion  declare  itself  sternly 
against  the  continuance' of  so  suicidal 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  Indu. 

So  far  therefore  from  outlay  on  irri- 


gaiioa  having  occasioned  any  fioancial 
embarraasment,  or  being  likely  to  do 
so,  in  Southern  India,  it  ia  clear  that  it 
has  permanently  inci-eased,  and  in  every 
probability  will  steadily  continue  to  add 
to  the  reeoiirces  of  the  Government 
and  the  general  wealth  oE  the  people. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  can  it  be 
wondered  that  Mr,  Bright  should  lead 
the  way  in  presaiog  on  publiti  atten- 
tion the  proposals  of  the  eminent 
hydraulic  engineer  to  wboHe  initiative 
and  consistent,  unremitting  counsel 
such  enormous  benefits  have  already 
been  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
Madras? 

It  may,  of  course,  be  jnst  possibis 
that  the  critics  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's 
policy  are  in  the  right,  and  that  be 
imperfectly  appi-eoiates  the  needs  and 
dangers  of  India.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  on  the  one  side  stands  a  successful 
specialist,  while  on  the  other  stand  bis 
opponents,  of  whom  it  ia  no  disparage- 
ment to  say  that  neither  in  knowledge 
nor  in  practical  experience  do  they 
pretend  to  approach  the  authority 
whom  they  criticise  I  "  Undei-  which 
Mng,  Bezonian  H  Speak,  or  die  I  " — for 
a  dying  matter  it  is  for  the  millions 
of  India,  as  sad  experience  has  shown. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  penetra- 
tion of  my  critical  readers,  that  in  the 
sketch  which  I  have  submitted  of  the 
etiect  of  outlay  upon  irrigation  projects 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  I  have  pro- 
minently noticed  those  gi-eat  worka, 
where  the  volume  and  continuity  of 
the  available  water  supply,  as  well 
as  the  favourable  features  of  the 
country,  have  offered  very  advan- 
tageous conditions  for  success.  This 
eourse  has  been  necessitated  by  the 
ciroumstance,  that  for  these  great 
works  alone  have  the  capital  and 
revenue  accounts  been  as  yet  compiled 
from  the  state  records.  The  i-esults 
are  sufficient  to  give  a  complete  denial 
to  those  who  iiave  had  the  stupid 
audacity  to  advance  that  the  incom- 
plete %ures,  formally  available  for 
these  schemes,  were  nothing  but  "a 
gieantio    swindle!"     Futui-e    investi- 
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gation  of  records  will  doubtless  show 
for  those  secondary  works  of  which 
tbe  capital  and  revenue  accounts  have 
not  yet  been  compiled,  that  tbe  great 
bulk  of  the  expenditure  which  baa 
been  devoted  to  irrigation  during  the 
past  forty  years  (and  there  was  none 
of  any  moment  previously)  has  per- 
manently added  to  the  wealth  of 
Southern  India,  out  of  all  proporti 
to  the  money  which  has  been  tern* 
porarily  advanced  for  this  purpoi 
Incomplete  figures  are  however 
able  for  one  of  such  irrigation  system^" 
viz.,  that  of  the  Palar  River,  and 
these  may  now  be  mentioned ;  more 
especially  aa  I  am  about  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  works  of  which 
these  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  Tbe 
essential  difference  distinguishing  tbe 
three  gi'eat  delta  systems  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  native  works 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  food  supply,  which  is 
a  matter  of  certainty  in  tbe  former, 
goes  far  to  make  up  for  tbe  precarious 
nature  of  agricultural  operations  in 
the  latter.  And  between  these  two 
exti-emes  is  a  third  class  of  works, 
which  have  been  designed  to  utilise 
intermittent  supplies  of  water  by  sup- 
plementing the  deficiencies  of  the 
local  rain-fed  i-eservoira. 

It  would  seem  that  the  revenue  de- 
rivable in  a.  bad  year  from  the  Palar 
works,  which  belong  to  tbe  class  last 
mentioned,  does  little  more  than  pay 
their  actual  working  expenses  ;  though 
at  the  same  time  tbe  results  of 
of  years  are  considerably  more  favour- 
able. For  example,  up  to  the  Slat. 
March,  1873,  the  difEerence  betweeff' 
tbe  net  revenue  paid  into  the  Treasur; 
and  the  interest  charges  on  the  capil 
outlay  amounted  to  47,962/. ;  or 
other  words,  something  less  than 
half  of  the  original  expenditure  hi 
been  recouped.  These  irrigaticjn  works 
appear  to  have  been  designed  tor  the 
distribution  of  moi-e  water  than  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  available  in 
ordinary  years,  and  in  this  respect 
they  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  failure, 
since  the  profits  which  were  anticipated 
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from  the  oatUy  made  apon  them  have 
not  generally  been  obtained.  The 
Pftlar  drains  a  tract  of  cotmtry  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  rainfall  of 
the  north-east  monsoon ;  and  it  i^ 
evident  that  it  mast  be  a  more  expen- 
sive  matter  to  draw  a  supply  for  a 
^veu  area  of  cultivation  from  a  river 
which  may  be  in  fresh  for  ten  days 
only  ill  a.  year,  than  from  one  which  ia 
in  fresh  for  sixty  days  in  the  year,  as 

the  case  with  even  the  Pennair 
of  Kellore. 

The  question  arises,  how  it  was  that 
more  water  than  esperienee  has  shown 
to  be  actually  avn-Uable  was  counted 
on  by  the  designers  of  the  Palar 
works !  And  I  ventnre  to  think  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  will  ma- 
terially assist  the  comprehension  of 
the  modut  operandi  of  drought  in  South 
India  generally,  and  will  indicate  the 
remedies  which  are  in  consequenoe 
called  for. 

Out  of  the  twenty-one  districts  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  eighteen  are 
almost  entirely  removed  from  the  in- 
iliiBnce  of  the  heavy  rain,  which  falls 
dnring  the  south-west  monsoon  on 
the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  Western 
Ghanls.  In  some  of  these  eighteen 
districts  there  are  rivers,  such  as  the 
Grodavery,  the  Eistna,  the  Cauvery, 
and  the  Tambrapoomey,  whose  sources 
are  partially  fed  by  these  rains,  and 
such  rivers  consequently  carry  toler- 
aUy  continuous  streams ;  which  are 
-utilized  in  the  enormonsly  advan- 
'tageous  way  already  set  forth.  But, 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
rainfall  during  the  north-east  mon- 
soon necessitates  the  atoi-age  of  water 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
numerous  irrigation  reservoirs  which 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
Goimtry  are  the  outcome  of  this  need  of 
the  cultivators.  Now,  as  heretofore, 
in  the  words  of  the  historian  Orme, 


it  the  Camatic  depend  on 
tte  quantities  of  water  which  are  reserved  to 
supply  the  defect  of  rain  during  the  diy  season 
of  tne  year ;  for  this  purpose  vast  reservoirs 
^ebeeo  fintwd,  of  which  sot  only  the  «mi- 


the  faculties  ot  the  fermer  or  renter  of  Md. 
If.  therefore,  the  avarice  of  the  prince  with- 
)u)l<{s  his  tmnd  from  the  preservatitai  of  these 
aouTces  of  fertility,  and  at  the  Game  time  dic- 
tates to  him  an  iuflexible  resolution  of  receiv- 
ing his  usual  inmmea,  the  farmer  oppressed 
oppiesses  the  labourer,  and  the  misery  of  the 
^ple  becomes  complete  by  the  vexations  of 
collections  exercised  in  times  of  scatcity,  of 
which  the  cruel  parsiniony  of  the  prince  haa 
heen  the  principal  oause." 

Now  the  Palar  flows  through  tho 
centre  of  the  tract  of  country  whose 
former  agricultural  and  fiscal  economy 
is  described  in  the  foregoing  passage. 

It  obviously  became  the  duty  d 
tile  British  Government  on  succeeding 
to  the  possession  of  the  Camatic  to 
take  every  means  to  do  away  with 
such  a  precarious  state  of  matters, 
and  to  put  agriculture  on  a  finn^ 
basis,  by  intercepting  tlia  drainage 
water  carried  down  by  the  river  to  ths 
sea,  and  to  divert  it  through  channels 
to  be  stored  in  the  reservoirs  which 
studded  the  face  of  the  country.  In 
this  way,  the  indefinite  nature  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Carnatic  coold,  in 
ordinary  years,  be  changed  into  a  oer- 
tainty,  and  food  for  the  popii]ati<(» 
would  always  be  guaranteed,  exccpfc  in 
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It  cannot  be  more  than  twenty-five 
years  since  the  Palar  works  were  com- 
menced, and  at  that  date  there  were 
trustworthy  rainfall  observations  ak 
the  neighbouring  C'bservatory  at 
Madras  for  a  period  of  forty  y«un 
previously.  These  records  would  eta* 
tainly  have  formed  a  tolerably  sua 
guide  for  estimating  the  precij^tatioQ 
in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  river, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  aacb 
observationa  on  the  actual  volume  of 
the  flowing  stream  as  were  doubtless 
made  at  the  time  the  project  w^a 
being  matured.  If,  therefore,  tho 
present  quantity  of  water  flowii^ 
down  the  Palar  is  found  to  be  mneh 
less  than  that  for  which  the  details  of 
the  scheme  were  designed,  are  we 
necessarily  driven  to  the  eonelnsion 
that  the  designers  of  the  Palar  works 
£«U  into  &  blumlei;! 
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think  not,  and  will  now  give  I'easons 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
inadequate  irrigative  powers  of  this 
and  other  rivers  of  Sonth  India  ai-e 
due  to  a  constant  continuona  change 
in  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country 
tlirough  which  they  flow.  Moreover, 
it  is  on  the  re-eBtatlishment  of  pre- 
A-iousIy  existing  secular  conditions 
that  a  chief  dependence  must  be  placed 
for  modifying  the  disastrous  action  of 
drought  in  Southern  India  generally. 
Until  this  partic 111 ar  problem  has  been 
satisfactorily  grappled  with,  I  confess 
I  see  but  qualified  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  such  irrigation  works  as  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  rainfall  of 
the  north-east  monsoon  for  their 
efficacy.  At  any  rate,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  will  make  all  the  difler- 
ence  whether  fnture  outlay  on  exten- 
sions and  improvements  of  old  works 
or  on  new  wisrka  falling  under  the 
category  specified  will  be  &  decided 
financial  BUGcess;  or  whether  one  more 
weapon  will  be  added  to  the  armoury 
of  those  who  think  it  useless  to  inter- 
pose for  preventing  the  workings  of 
natural  checks  upon  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing population  that  is  already 
of  enormous  dimensions.  Some  good 
people  suppose  that  it  is  to  emigra- 
tion we  must  look  for  establishing  a 
balance  between  the  population  and 
the  available  supplies  of  food.  This 
resource  may  come  into  play  in  some 
dim  future ;  but  meanwhile  it  cannot 
be  too  earnestly  noted  that  starvation 
and  disease  will  replace  the  checks  of 
old  timea.  What  those  checks  on  the 
increase  of  the  Indian  population  were, 
the  readers  of  Orme'a  Hietm-y  will 
recall  from  the  vivid  accounts  which 
are  given  in  the  pages  of  that  work 
of  the  terrible  inroads  made  into  the 
Camatio  by  the  marauding  armies  of 
the  Mahrattas  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their 
leading  idea  in  making  war  was,  says 
the  historian,  to  do  "  as  much  mischief 
as  possible  to  the  enemy's  country. 
This  they  effect  by  driving  ofi  the 
Mttle,  dertrojiag  i!a»  huveBt,  fanm- 


ing  the    villages. 

continuance  of  these  horrors, 

ated  in  1782,  % 

which  is  thus  described  by  t 

in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asi 

Journal ; — 


pFiiij,  and  had  collected  almost  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  Cnniatic.  The  whole  country 
was  ovemm  by  hia  cavaliT.  .  .  .  The  Coin- 
lianj'a  finances  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
tlieir  credit  cxhaUBted.  The  Madras  army 
ivas  paid  and  fed  from  Bengal.  The  calamities 
of  war  were  at  this  time  made  more  terrible 
by  the  cBectB  of  a  dreadfiil  famine  which  de- 
populated the  Camntic,  The  atreeta  of  the 
Port  of  the  Black  Town,  and  the  Esplanade  of 
Madras,  were  covered  with  starved  wretchea, 
many  of  whom  were  dead,  and  others  dying. 
The  vultures,  the  pariah  dogs,  jackals,  and 
crows  were  often  seen  eating  the  bodies  be- 
fore life  was  extinct  1 " 

Then,  as  during  the  present  calamity, 
and  as  it  has  ever  been  in  India,  the 
famished  millions  came  to  the  seat  of 
Government  to  draw  their  last  breath. 
and  GO  to  cast  a  last  silent  reproach  in 
the  teeth  of  their  rulers  I 

In  perusing  the  narrative  of  Orme, 
the  Anglo-Indian  of  to-day  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequent 
mention  made  of  the  thickets  and 
forests  which  covered  the  now  bare 
and  arid  plains  of  the  CWnatic  and 
the  adjoining  provinces.  Scarcely  a 
battle  took  place  whose  site  was  not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  while 
a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the 
jungles  formerly  covering  the  country 
from  the  latitude  of  Pulicat  on  the 
north  to  that  of  the  Coleroon  on  the 
south.  "  Many  of  these  wilds,"  says 
the  historian,  "  are  from  fifteen  to 
forty  miles  in  circumference,"  and 
swarmed  with  game.  It  would  be 
useless  to  quote  the  numerous  extracts 
describing  past  aspects  of  the  country, 
and  showing  to  wbat  an  enormous 
extent  the  jungles  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
of  the  Peninsula  generally,  have  been 
cut  down  during  the  past  century. 
One  very  interesting  passage  of  tlua 
nature  refers  to  the  thick  woods  sur- 
rounding the  stronghold  of  the  Rajahs' 
of  BoUnly,  in  tiie  ^intlum  OinuucB, 
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the  site  of  the  fearful  tragedy  in  which 
Bussy  WAS  made  as  anwilling  tool  by 
an  ancestor  of  the  present  Maharajah 
of  ViEianagram.  It  ia  but  a  few  days 
ago  that  I  visited  the  locality,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  coald  reach  there  was 
nQthing  bat  a.  sheet  of  rioe-tields  under 
artiScial  iirigatioa.  Such  are  the 
changes  which  a  centory  of  peace  and 
order  has  indnced  on  the  physical 
features  of  a  part  of  Hindustan,  the 
vastn^s  of  whose  ancient  forests  is 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Fomayana, 
where  the  whole  country  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Godavery  is  described 
as  a  wilderness.  But  this  ia  a  digres- 
sion from  the  actual  locality  with 
which  we  are  concerned. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  refer 
my  readers  to  the  pt^es  of  Mr.  Marsh's 
work.  The  Earth  ax  MoAijud  bff  Unman 
Action,  for  the  proof  of  the  fact  that, 
as  forests  are  cut  down,  the  springs 
which  flow  from  them,  and  conso- 
qoently  the  water-courses  which  are 
fed  by  these,  diminish  in  number, 
continuity,  and  volume.  Observationa 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  diminution  of 
flowing  water  has  invariably  followed 
the  destruction  of  forests.  Nor  has 
the  removal  of  woods  a  less  certain  or 
less  marked  effect  upon  the  character 
of  floods  both  in  rivers  and  in 
torrents, 

"  The  nnrface  of  a  fmest,"  says  Mr.  Marsh, 
in  the  workjoat  mentioned,  "can  never,  in 
its  natnml  condition,  pour  forth  such  deluges 
of  water  as  flov  from  cultivated  soil,  ehvx 
vegetable  mould  not  only  absorbs  nearly  tnicc 
its  own  veight  of  water,  but  when  raturated 
eivea  off  moiitote  to  the  mineral  earth  below. 
The  bed  of  leam,  moreover,  that  has  not  yet 
been  conTerted  into  vKetable  mould  itself  re- 
tains a  very  consideraDle  proportion  of  rain, 
while  the  stumps  and  roots  of  fallen  timber, 
the  mosses,  fiingi,  &c.,  in  ail  forests  oppose 
a  mechanical  resutooce  to  the  flow  of  water 
3Ter  the  surface,  and  so  senslbtj  retard  the 
lapidity  of  its  descent  down  declivities,  and 
divert  and  divide  streams  which  may  have 
already  accumulated  horn  smaller  threads  of 
water.  .  .  .  Rivera  fed  by  springs,  and  shaded 
by  woods,  Bie  comparatively  uniform  in 
volume ;  they  carry  but  Uttle  gravel  or  sedi- 
ment from  the  high  lands  whence  ther  flow, 
and  tlieir  channels,  therefore,  ore  subject  to 


Now  the  meteorological  conditions 
of  the  valley  of  the  Palar  and  of 
Southern  India  generally  may  not  in- 
correctly be  gathered,  as  I  said  before, 
from  the  observations  recorded  at  tha 
Madras  Observatory.  In  the  period 
including  the  twelve  years  from  18t>4 
to  lt^T5,  the  average  number  of  days 
daring  which  the  noi'th-east  monaooa 
lasted  was  thirty-eight,  while  the 
average  quantity  of  precipitation  was 
27'6  inches.  It  has  already  been  ex- 
plained that  the  north-east  monsoon 
is  the  chief  source  which  feeds  the 
minor  rivera  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL  On 
the  annual  rainfall  of  27'6  inches  the 
cultivation  has  chiefiy  to  depend ;  and 
were  it  po.tsible  to  count  on  this 
average  with  tolerable  certainty  it 
would  be  a  simple  enough  matter  to 
calculate  the  esact  state  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  country  subjected  to  its 
influence.  However,  the  question  ia 
not  one  of  averages,  but  of  extremes, 
as  the  following  facts  will  show  : — 
During  the  period  of  the  twelve  years 
just  specified,  the  year  1SG7  had  a 
rainfall  during  the  north-east  monsoon 
of  10-4  inches  only,  i.g.,  17'2  inches 
less  than  the  average,  and  2I'4  inches 
less  than  the  rainfall  of  IS6G ;  a  de- 
ficiency which,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
could  scarcely  be  compensated  for  by 
any  quantity  of  water  which  could 
possibly  be  stored  in  existent  irrigft^ 
tion  reservoirs.  Again,  the  north-east 
monsoon  of  the  year  1872  had  a  rain- 
fall of  '2i-8  inches  above  the  average, 
and  20-7  inches  above  that  of  1871. 
In  such  a  year  as  1873  the  effects  of 
an  excessive  fall  of  rain  in  Southern 
India  will  be  that  each  drainage  line 
will  be  changed  into  a  torrent,  and, 
rapidly  filling  up  the  &rat  or  highest 
of  the  chain  of  irrigation  tanks  which 
have  been  constructed  along  its  course, 
will  breach  it.  The  whole  body  of 
flowing  drainage,  strongly  reinforced 
by  the  contents  of  the  npper  tank 
which  baa  burst,  rushes  Wolently  down 
to  the  next  tank,  breaches  that,  and 
then  precipitates  itself  upon  and  de- 
stroys the  thir^  one,  and  so  op,     Xbls. 
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process,  it  must 
going  on  along  scores  of  Bocondary 
valleys,  whose  floods  pour  into  the 
mnin  idver,  and  sweep  away  expenai 
railway-bridgeg  or  cause  destructi 
inundations  of  crops  growing  upon 
bonks.  Should  the  river  be  crossed 
by  a  weir,  or  aiiieut,  as  it  is  locally 
called,  the  probability  is  that  this 
work,  together  with  its  subsidiary 
sluicea  which  regulate  the  entry  of 
water  into  the  in-igation  canals,  are 
more  or  leas  seriously  damaged,  and 
their  usefulness  is  thus  impaired  until 
they  have  undergone  expensive  repair. 
During  extreme  floods  of  this  n^iture 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole  of 
the  cultivation  under  the  tanks,  and 
other  indgation  works  of  the  a&ected 
district,  may  be  completely  ruined ; 
and  should  a  year  of  hcanty  luinfall 
unfortunately  succeed  such  a  year  of 
tiuod,  a  famine  will  inevitably  super- 
vene, and  widespread  calamity  among 
the  people  will  certainly  resalt. 

Turning  to  the  recorijed  figures  for 
the  liood  dischai^e  of  the  Palar  Kiver, 
we  hnd  that  at  Arcot,  above  which  the 
drainage  basin  has  an  area  of  3,7W 
square  miles,  a  volume  of  270,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  or  a  discharge 
of  74'3  cubic  feet  per  second  per 
squfti-e  mile  has  been  registered.  Now 
an  estmordinary  flood  in  the  Arve, 
which  is  a  mountain  ton-ent  draining 
perhaps  the  most  precipitous  and 
snow-bound  district  in  the  world, 
amounted,  after  «iykt  days  of  coTittnuoui 
heavy  rain  in  May  1856,  to  as  much 
as  21,700  cubic  feet  per  second,  i.e., 
nearly  29  cubic  feet  per  second  flowed 
off  each  squm-e  mile  of  the  drainage- 
basin  of  770  square  miles.  The  drain- 
age carried  by  the  Falar  (whose  basin, 
it  must  be  noted,  is  about  five  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  Arve)  is  con- 
sequently 45  cubic  feet  per  second  per 
square  mile  in  excess  of  that  carried 
by  the  Ai've  during  a  maximum  flood, 
and  some  conception  may  be  formed 
from  the  contrast  of  the  enormous 
rate  at  which  rain  must  be  discharged 
from  the  surface  of  the  comparatively 
lavol  comiU'/  ^»t  the  Ini^&n  river 


traverses.  Of  coni'se  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  ease  of  the  Falar 
we  ai-e  dealing  with  tropical  I'ainfall ; 
but  the  extreme  instance  that  has 
been  given  from  the  Arve  narrows 
the  difl'erence  in  this  respect  as  much 
as  possible,  Compared  with  the  basin 
of  the  River  Pennair  above  Nellore 
(which  again,  however,  is  five  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Palar  above  Arcot),  wo 
find  that  this  latter  river  disc}m,rgea 
56  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square 
mite  mora  than  the  foi'mer.  In  tbia. 
case,  again,  an  exact  comparison 
not  he  made,  since  the  larger  siKs 
the  Pennair  basin  must  act  Sfi 
moderator  of  floods,  just 
way  that  the  larger  area  of  the  Palar 
basin  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Arve  should  have  exemplified,  had  its 
physical  characterititica  not  prevented 
it  from  doing  so.  But  however  in- 
exact the  parallels  drawn  may  be, 
there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
from  every  square  mile  of  country 
that  is  drained  by  the  Palar  in  maxi- 
mum flood  would  suggest  the  esiet- 
euce  of  those  evils  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  passages  quoted  from  Marsh 
even  to  people  who  have  never  vinited 
the  Camatic, 

To  put  this  in  a  clear  light  we  may 
consult  the  Madras  rainfall  figures  for 
the  years  1874,  1875,  and  1876  and 
see  what  relation  they  bear  to  the 
calamity  of  1877.  The  precipitation 
which  occurred  during  the  three  years 
specified  was  respectively  as  follows  : 
—36-9  inches,  20'9  inches,  and  6'34 
inches.  Or,  in  other  words,  in  1874 
there  were  9'3  inches  more  than  the 
average  fall,  while  in  1875  thew  were 
G'7  inches  legs,  and  in  1876  there  were 
21-26  inches  hss  than  the  average 
rainfall.  The  results  show  that  while 
in  1875  the  rainfall  was  16  inches  less 
than  in  1874,  that  of  \i 
inches  less  than  in  1875;  that  is  to 
say,  a  year  when  rain  fell  in  quantitii 
well  above  the  average  was  follov^^ 
by  one  of  rain  well  below  the  av 
Mul  tfaiB  oguB  by  auother  of 
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deficient  raiufalL  The  error  mast 
not,  however,  be  made  of  Bupposiog 
that  1374  was  a  very  exceptional  yeai" 
as  regards  rainfall,  for  this  was  not 
the  case,  seeing  that  the  precipitation 
was  but  if'3  inches  above  the  mean ; 
while  1872  (for  ei&mple)  had  a  rain- 
fall of  248  inches  above  the  mean  of 
the  north-eastern  monsoon,  which  is 
the  seaijou  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering. The  year  1874  was,  in  fact, 
a  very  favourable  one  for  agricul- 
tural operations,  and  was  not  gene- 
rally characterised  by  disastrous 
flooda.  These  of  course  did  some 
damage,  but  much  less  than  in 
1S72,  when  the  rainfall  of  the 
nonh-eastem  monsoon  amounted  to 
52-4  inches,  or  24-8  inches  above 
the  arerage,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  and  of  the  floods  of  that 
year  a  word  will  be  said  hereafter. 
But  though  1674  was  a  most  profitable 
year  for  agriculture  in  Madras,  much 
damage  was  nevertheless  done  by  the 
moderate  excess  of  rain  which  feli. 

This  will  be  plain  from  the  report 
of  the  Madras  Revenue  Board  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1675,  which 
states  as  follows  : — 

''  The  quantity  (of  rain)  remslereil  in  the 
distnctsoiCuddapab,  Beiki7,Kurnool,  North 
Arcot  .  ■  .  was  the  largest  witbin  the  last 
ten  years.  The  excessive  nun  that  tell  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  floods  which  rose 
to  an  UDptecedented  height  in  the  districts 
of  Nelloi^  Cuddapah,  Eistoafa,  Eumool, 
Cbiiigleput,  North  jircot.  South  Arcot,  and 
Tanjore,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Septem- 
ber, caused  breaches  in  the  banks  of  the  pria- 
«^aL  ri*eis  and  tants,  and  to  some  extent 
injured  cultivation ;  but  the  damage  done  was 
not  veiT  great,  and  entailed  the  granti^  of 
lut  alight  remusioD  of  land  assessment.  V  ery 
imoos  injury,  however,  nas  done  to  public 
works  in  the  districts  of  NeUoie,  Kumooi,  and 
North  Aicot.  In  the  lant-mentiDned  district 
the  Palar  and  Poin^  anictOs  were  destroyed, 
and  the  Cbejar  aniaii  sluices  washed  away, 
and  the  collector  reports  that  'so  tfinufrnu  a 
teaum /er pitMic loorts  kasTuitietn  eitptriaued 
for  maitii  geara.'" 

This  passage  shows  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected,  viz.,  that 
in  the  Camatic  itself — the  part  of  the 
country  which,  probably  more  than 
elsewhere,  has  had  its  jungles  cleared — 


the  greatest  damage  resulted  from  the 
moderate  excess  of  rainfall  which 
benetited  most  of  the  other  districts 
of  the  Madias  Presidency,  More- 
over, the  water  which  flowed  so 
rapidly  off  the  arid  and  timber- 
denuded  country  was  lost  for  tlie 
succeedirtg  year,  whose  rainfall  was 
below  the  average,  and  agricultural 
operations  were  conoeqaently  a  failure 
in  1875. 

"The  season,"  Bays  the  Report  of  the 
Madras  Bevenue  Board  in  the  year  laat 

mentioned,  "  nas  a  femarlutbly  dry  oat,  and 
contrasted  very  mi&TOiuably  witb  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  south-west  monsoon 
liuled  altogether,  and  the  notth-eaiit  monsoon 
also  to  a  considerable  extcDt.  The  principal 
livers  rec^ved  their  freshes  veiy  late,  and 
they  were,  exi«pt  in  the  Kistna  and  God- 
aveiy,  vuiy  scanty.  The  comitencement  of 
cultivation  operations  was  tbus  retarded,  and 
there  was  not  suffident  water  to  bring  tlie 
crops  to  maturity.  The  itimk  cultivation  suf- 
fered most,  but  dry  cultivation  also  suSered 
heavily,  and  the  jield  was  considerably  below 
the  average.  There  was  also  a  seardty  of 
drinking  water  in  lome  districts.  The  dis- 
tricts which  suSeied  most  from  the  diou^t 
were  Bellaiy,  iJorth  Arcot,  South  Arcot, 
Chii^lepttt,  Saleiu,  and  TinneveUy.  In  these 
districts  extensive  remissions  have  bad  to  be 
granted,  trad  the  collection  of  revenue  to  be 
suspended.  There  was  a  coosiderabte  failnte 
of  crops  also  in  the  districts  of  Ehzagaoatam, 
Ciiddapah,  Tanjore,  Trichinopolv,  Madura, 
Nilgins,  and  South  Canaia.  Fears  were 
entertained  of  distress  in  the  districts  of 
Bellaiy,  North  Arcot,  Clungleput,  snd  South 
Arcot,  and  relief  works  were  opened  in  stiue 
places.  Soon  after  the  close  of  tJie  year,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  favourable  change,  wMch 
happily  removed  all  cause  for  seiioos^apins- 
hensions  of  bmine,*' 

But  the  failure  of  the  rains,  more 
especially  of  the  north-east  monsoon 
in  ISTd,  redoubled  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  the  disaster  of  lti77 
became  a  certainty  for  any  one  who 
had  followed  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Hitherto  reference  has  merely  been 
made  to  the  rainfall  of  the  north-east 
monsoon ;  but  the  line  of  ai^ument 
already  eutei'ed  upon  will  be  seen  to 
have  still  more  cogency,  should  the 
figures  relating  to  the  total  precipita- 
tion of  the  year  he  taken :  in  other 
words     should    the    rainfoll    of    the 
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soutli-west  mooaoon  be  incladed.  Take 
tke  exaniptd  of  the  famine  of  liiS2. 
From  the  Madras  Observatory  rain- 
I'egiiiter  we  hud  the  meaa  yearly 
quantity  of  precipitation  for  sixty- 
three  years,  from  1813  to  1875,  to  be 
48-46  inchea.  The  i-ainfall  of  1831 
was  4't'35  inchea,  or  4-11  below  the 
average,  while  that  for  1832  was  bat 
iy-45  inches,  or  SO'Ol  inches  below 
the  avera^,  and  at  the  same  time 
25-9  inches  less  than  in  Ute  previous  year, 

1831.  Besidea  this,  1828,  1839,  1830, 
were  all  years  of  deficient  rainfall, 
and  the  harvests  must  have  been  cor- 
respondingly bad,  and  thus  have  added 
to  the  scarcity  of  the  food  supply 
which  resulted  in  the  famine  of  1832, 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  1827  was  a 
year  of  very  plentiful  rain,  the  amount 
roistered  having  been  88-41  inchea, 
or  40 '05  inchea  above  the  average. 
Had,  therefore,  the  dnunage  water  of 
this  year,  inst^d  of  running  uselessly 
and  rapidly  to  sea,  been  protected  by 
forest  growth,  and  so  have  ensured 
the  permanency  of  natural  springs, 
the  deficiencies  of  the  five  years,  1828- 

1832,  might,  to  some  great  estent,  have 
been  provided  for.  For  the  mean 
rainfall  of  the  six  years,  1837-1832, 
amoi^ited  to  43-07  inchea,  which  ia 
but  5'39  inches  below  the  mean  of 
sLvty-three  years,  and  that  much  less 
rain  than  the  mean  quantity  enables 
an  ample  food  sapply  to  be  raised  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  four 
years,  1833-36,  immediately  following 
the  famine  of  1832,  the  tfmount  of 
rain  registered  was  respectively  less 
tbau  the  average  by  11-35,  9-46,  t3-9'J, 
and  3-70  inchea — i.f.,  there  was  a 
mean  deficiency  of  rain  for  these  four 
years  of  7-88  inches  yearly,  without 
any  disaster  supervening.  This,  of 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  show  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  annual  rain- 
fall whidi  by  conservative  and  re- 
storative meaaures  might  be  stored 
for  use  in  bad  years  is  now  abso- 
lutely lost.  The  famine  of  1853  ia  an 
extreme  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  that  di-ought  in  Southern 
lu'liit  should  not  entirely  be  attributed 


to  the  eSect  of  deficient  rainfall,  but 
is  due  to  a  very  great  extent  as  well 
to  the  occurrence  of  previons  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  which  uaelesaly  flows 
away.  In  1851  and  1852  the  falls 
were  64-32  inches  and  73-69  inohes 
respectively,  or  1586  inches  and  24*23 
inches  more  than  the  average,  while 
in  the  following  year,  1853,  there 
were  35-82  inches  registei-ed,  or  IS-lU 
inchea  leas  than  the  average.  The 
deficiency  of  this  year  should  scai-cely, 
however,  of  itself  have  caused  a 
famine,  for  we  have  ali-eady  seen  that 
the  ordinary  years,  1833  and  1834, 
whioh  immediately  snooeeded  <tbe 
famine  of  1832,  had  a  deficient  rain- 
fall of  ir35  inchea  and  9-46  inches 
respectively;  whereas  1853  not  only 
followed  1852,  in  which  there  was  an 
excess  rainfall  c^  24'23  inches,  but 
1853  foUowed  1851,  in  which  there 
was  also  an  excess  of  15-86  inchea. 
The  real  notable  point  is  that,  in  the 
year  1853,  the  fall  was  36-87  inches 
less  than  in  18S3,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  difference  of  precipitation  amounted 
to  three-quarters  of  the  whole  yearly 
mean  rainfall  of  Mai^ras.  I  can,  un- 
fortunately, procure  no  records  of 
1851  and  1853;  but  it  may  unhesi- 
tatingly be  asserted  that  the  excess 
rainfall  of  both  these  years,  after 
doing  extensive  damage  to  irrigation 
works  and  to  the  crops,  ran  uselessly 
to  sea,  in  lieu  of  dM.ining  gently 
through  the  soil  into  reaervoirs  and 
wells,  where  it  might  have  provided 
for  the  drought  that  occurred  in  1853. 
If  now  we  divide  the  sixty-three 
years,  from  1813-75,  into  three  equal 
periods  of  twenty-one  years  each,  we 
shall  find  the  avei-age  of  the  difiereiwea 
of  rainfall  between  one  year  and  th« 
year  following  to  be  as  f t^owa : — 

From  1313  to  1833  .  .  .  20-071 
„  1831tol8S4  .  .  .  12-80B 
„     1856  to  1875    .     .    .    13-370 

It  seems  from  these  figures  that  such 
ill-etl'eots  as  the  crops  of  the  Caruatic 
suiter  ixoBi  tloods  and  succeeding 
di-oughts    should    have    been    expe- 
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rienced  in  greater  intensity  in  the 
earliest  of  the  three  periods,  when  the 
country  was  certainly  more  timbered 
than  now.  But,  as  the  evils  referred 
to  are  more  patent  at  the  present 
time  than  formerly,  it  follows  th&t 
the  deboigemmt  of  the  last  half  century 
has  esaggerated  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  lower  yearly  difference  of  rainfall 
in  the  latter  pei'iods  beyond  the 
titAndard  of  the  damage  inflicted  by 
the  higher  yearly  difference  of  the 
lirat  period.  Of  coarse  the  population 
has  increased  enormonsly  between 
1813  and  1875;  but  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  regarding  with  a 
more  critical  eye  such  physical  pheoo- 
mena  as  might  pardonably  have 
escaped  attention  thiee -quarters  of  a, 
centnry  ago,  when  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  population  and  their  power 
of  raiaiDg  food  was  much  more  favour- 
able than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
We  shall  find,  indeed,  this  reasoning 
to  be  strengthened  by  looking  at  the 
yearly  differences  more  closely;  for  it 
appears  that  not  only  the  average  dif- 
ferences, but  the  extreme  differences, 
have  also  decreased,  and  this  more  re- 
gularly. Thus,  the  average  of  the 
three  Tna^inium  difierencea  of  yearly 
rainfall  for  each  one  of  the  before- 
ied  periods  is  as  follows  : — - 


^^^mecifii 


From  1813  to  1833  ....  41-37 
1831  to  18S«  ....  3S-S8 
1855  to  1875 ....     32-10 

The  secular  effects  of  rainfall  in 
Southern  India  should  h&Te,  therefore, 
year  by  yeai-,  been  more  favourable ; 
but  since  such  has  not  been  the  case, 
other  physical  conditions  mu^  have 
interjwsed  and  more  than  neutralized 
the  benefits  which  ought  to  have 
,  Mcrued  from  the  gradual  improve- 
ftment  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
'  irity  of  the  yearly  precipitation, 
r  It,  has  sometimes  been  advanced  that 
the  growing  intensity  of  Indian  famines 
is  dae  to  an  absolute  decrease  of  rain- 
fall ;  bat  a  reference  to  the  Madras 
rain  register  scarcely  bears  out  the 
statement.-  Thus,  in  the  three  periods 
of  twenty-otie  years,  between  1613  and 


1ST5,  the  average  predtntfttion  wm  W 
follows : — 

Incba. 

From  1813  to  1833      .     .    .     47-63 

„     1834  to  1864      .     ,     .     ,1071 

„     165510  1375      .     .     .    47-04 

Consequently  the  clearings  of  jon^e 
which  have  been  made  during  the  pae:t 
three-quarters  of  a  century  have  not 
affected  the  total  quantity  of  rain  fall- 
ing; and  as  the  physical  effects  of 
drought  have  absolutely  increased  in 
intensity,  this  increase  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  lemoval  of  those  conser- 
vative inSuences  which  former  aspects 
of  the  country  possessed. 

To  understand  what  actually  occurs 
in  Southern  India  during  a  year  of 
heavy  rain  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  reports  for  the  year  1S7-.  From 
a  revenue  point  of  view  the  season,  ot 
course,  was  reported  as  having  been 
good,  since  the  net  increase  over  the 
collections  of  the  preceding  year  was 
more  than  85,000/.,  of  which  abont 
60,000/.  was  due  to  a  decrease  under 
the  head  of  "  remissions  "  of  land  re- 
venue, on  various  accounts,  but  chiefly 
for  "  failure  of  cultivation,"  as  com- 
pared with  this  item  in  1S71.  However, 
the  Administration  Beport  says  : — 

"  The  jear  l)egan  with  a  cydooe  .  .  . 
doing  KTCat  damage  in  Cfaingleput,  South 
Arcot,  North  Aicot,  nod  Salem,  Mid  making 
ittelf  felt  even  in  Tanjore  and  TricMnopoJy. 
Tellore  in  North  Arcot  was  inonilatcd  bj  the 
bursting  of  tanks  above  it,  and  many  liveo 
nere  lost ;  50,000  cattle  died  in  Salem.  The 
north-east  monsoon  began  early,  and  nas  very 
heavy  at  fiisL  There  were  inandBtions  in  thie 
Godavery  and  Kistna  districts.  Many  huts 
sniik  in  the  mud  ai  Madras,  and  it  was  possi- 
lile  for  some  days  that  two  iaiae  tanks  not  fax 
fnim  the  town,  and  on  a  higEer  level,  would 
hurst  and  do  great  damage.  A  portion  of  the 
hne  of  railway  was  swept  away  in  North 
Arcot  .  .  ,  Cattle  dlKSse  was  not  very  pre- 
valent, and.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
severe  in  any  districts ;  but  laive  numbers 
died  in  Tizagapst^,  Qodave^,  North  Arcot, 
and  Salem,  fiiitQ  the  effects  of  the  unnsually 
abnndHQt  imn. " 
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Keebaverain  anieut,  st  the  diTergence  of  the 
Cortelli&r  and  the  Coum  ....  vfiis  almost 
deatrojed  bj  the  autumn  floods." 

The  Cortolliar  is  the  river  princi- 
pally used  for  irrigation  in  this  district, 
and  its  sourcea  Ce  in  the  hills  some 
forty  miles  from  the  Coi-omandel  coast, 
just  where  the  Eastern  Ghauts  turn 
west  to  form  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Carnatic.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  slope))  aad  bases  of  these  hills 
rere  covered  with  thick  jungles,  alt 

which  have  been  subsequently  cut 
. .  wa  for  use  as  fuel  on  the  Madras 
Railway.  The  consequence  of  these 
extensive  dealings  has  been  that  at 
the  present  time  the  river  is  in  violent 
flood  for  as  many  days  during  the 
Qorth-east  monsoon  as  formerly  it  was 

moderate  flood  during  weeks  I 

'North  Arcot,  like  Chingleput,  suffered 
much  ftom  the  cjdone.  and  from  the  flooda  of 
the  nurth-east  monso^i.  Many  tanks  were 
lireached,  occa^iuoing  loss  of  proiiertj,  and  in 
''  "  "'  the  two  tanks  above  Vdlore,  up- 


wards o! 


.e  hundred  lives  were  aacrificed." 


And  so  forth.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
my  readers  to  continue  quotationa 
showing  what  damage  is  done  to  the 
irrigation  works  in  Southern  India 
during  a  huist  of  heavy  luin.  How- 
ever, a  few  words  require  to  be  added 
on  the  effect  of  these  floods  on  the 
public  health.  "  NotwithatandiBg," 
says  the  Ksvenue  Board — and  the  use 
of  this  word  seems  to  indicate  a  sus- 
picion that  something  "  is  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark," — "  notwith- 
standing the  abundant  rain,  the  yeai' 
was  not  a  healthy  one,  and  the  amount 
of  moi-tality  during  the  year  was  greater 
than  in  its  predecessor."  Such  a  state 
of  things  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  during  a  season  of  heavy  rain 
much  of  the  country  is  turned  into  a 
swamp  from  interference  with  those 
conditions  which  would  have  regulated 
the  flow  of  natural  di-ainnge.  What 
should  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
population  was,  in  fact,  turned  into 
a  curse,  from  forgetfulness  that  the 
earth  was  given  to  man  to  enjoy  and 
not  to  destroy.  Fever  especially 
i-aged  all  over  the  Presidency,  and  the 


deaths  from  this  disease  vrere  37,919 

more  than  in  the  preceding  year  I 

A  letter  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  leading  journal  beai'ing 
the  signature  of  a  well-known  member 
of  the  Madras  Bevenue  Board  who  has 
filled  several  still  more  prominent 
situations  in  the  local  Indian  servioe. 
The  writer's  object  was  to  dissipate 
Beveral  popular  English  fallacies  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  Indian 
famines.  One  such  fallacy  was  that 
an  expenditure  of  several  millions  ster- 
ling on  the  consti-uction  of  irrigation 
works  would  be  a  sure  preventive  of 
future  calamities  of  this  uatui-e.  Of 
twenty  millions  of  acres  undoi'  culti- 
vation in  ordinary  years,  he  states 
that  probably  four-fifths  are  occupied 
by  the  inferior  dry  grains  which  form 
the  invariable  food  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  people.  Kice,  he  says,  is  much 
too  expensive  an  article  for  their  food. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  Madras 
railway  lines  have  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  carrying  rite  into  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts, it  would  appear  that  the  famine 
is  for  the  most  part  due  to  a  defici- 
ency of  this  grain,  which  could  not  be 
grown  during  the  drought  that  pre- 
vailed, and  the  expenditure  on  irriga- 
tion works  deprecated  by  the  writer, 
would  thus  certainly  seem  to  be  called 
for.  But  putting  this  aside,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  poorer  classes  would  eat 
the  superior  food  if  they  could  procure 
it,  and  this  they  can  only  do  when 
irrigation  works  shall  be  lai'gely  ex- 
tended. And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dry 
cultivation  is  immediately  given  up  for 
wet  cultivation,  should  a  tank  for 
storing  water  be  formed  to  command 
the  fields.  Eice  is  unquestionably  the 
staple  food  of  the  people,  and  will  be 
grown  wherever  it  becomes  possible  to 
do  ao.  Eagi  and  other  dry  grains  ai-e 
merely  a  pit  alter,  because  the  land 
utilised  in  growing  them  will  not  pro- 
duce lice.  However,  even  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  inferior  gi-ains  *onie 
water  is  required,  and  the  letter  goes 
on  to  say  that  every  induc«ment  has 
been  held  out  by  the  Government  for 
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the  conatrnctioD  of  wells  by  private 
captW ;  while  &  recent  eDaotment, 
ftppHcable  to  all  India,  enables  any 
lanilliolder  to  obtain  a  lotui  from  the 
Stftte  for  this  purpose  on  easy  terms 
&3  to  repayment.  Granting  that  there 
are  a  few  localities  where  wells  may  be 
n£«fally  employed,  it  is  certainly  dis- 
heartening at  this  late  hour  to  find 
the  antiquated  idea  that  well  irri^a,tion 
should  generally  be  eacooraged  still 
favoured  among  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Empire.  Years  ago  Bir  Arthur 
Cotton  showed  that  irrigation  from 
wells  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep  was 
from  forty  to  eighty  times  more  expen- 
sive than  the  prooessof  storing  drainage 
in  tanks  and  reservoirs.  Moreover, 
the  tank-stored  water,  charged  with 
fertilising  matter,  is  immensely  supe- 
rior to  well  water  for  cultivation  pur- 
poses. However,  let  this  also  pass, 
for  there  is  another  objection  to  irri- 
gation from  wells,  which  bears  more 
immediately  on  the  sabject  in  hand. 
What,  it  may  be  a^ed,  is  the  culti- 
vator to  do  when  his  welU  dry  tip ! 
Steam-pumps  being  beyond  his  peon- 
niaiy  resources,  bis  well  is  of  a  moder- 
at«  depth  only,  and  in  years  of  drought 
even  drinkingwater  is  a  scarcity,  owing 
to  the  small  quantity  of  drainage  that 
percolates  thi^ugh  the  soil,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  rain  as  pre- 
viously fell  ran  oS  the  eorfaoe  of  the 
denuded  country.  In  I8T0,  the  Madras 
Government  were  much  exercised  re- 
garding the  serious  way  in  which  the 
plantations  of  the  Forest  Department, 
situated  in  the  North  Arcot  district, 
had  snflered  from  drought.  The  Madras 
Conservator  of  Forests  baa  also  re- 
marked, in  a  recent  report,  that — 

"  The  extreme  dioogbt  of  the  past  tno 
years  has  told  much  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  ceded  districts.  "I  observed,  he  writes, 
"not  a  lew  trees  dead  and  dying  from  the 
dnnifht ;  ibis  hss  tnrely,  if  ever,  come  under 
ntj  oDservatioD  before,  certainly  never  to  such 
an  extent." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
drought  has  proved  fatal  to  the  Ca- 
suarina  trees.  Some  twelve  acres 
were  planted  at  Camalapore  with  about 


12,000  plants  intended  -for  fuel  for-tlte 
railway ;  these  had  reached  a.  height 
of  forty-five  feet  and  a  girth  of  from 
nine  to  twenty  inches,  and  were  grow- 
ing ^fery  well  till  last  September,  when 
tbey  began  to  succumb  to  the  length- 
ened drought,  and  about  70  per  cent 
died  ofE.  Here,  there  is  actual  evidence 
of  the  growing  des«catioa  of  the 
country,  and  this  can  only  he  due  to 
the  fact  of  previous  excessive  rainfall 
having  entered  the  soil  in  insufficient 
quantities  t*i  support  vegetation  du»^ 
ing  tbe  subsequent  season  of  drought. 
Under  such  circumstances  (if  they 
continue)  it  will  scarcely  be  a  profitable 
matter,  either  to  the  state  or  to  the 
cultivator,  to  encourage  tbe  construc- 
tion of  wells  for  cultivation  purposes. 

For  18T4  tbe  actual  extent  of  land 
cultivated  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
(excluding  Zemindary),  amounted  to 
14,23G,073  acres  of  dry  and  3.510,615 
acres  of  wet.  Nearly  3,000,000  acres  of 
the  dry  cultivation  were  under  cotton 
and  indigo,  while  52,000  acres  of  the 
wet  cultivation  were  under  sugar-cane. 
Deducting  these,  there  remain  for  1874 
the  approximate  figures  of  IBJ  mil- 
lions of  acres  under  the  dry  grains, 
and  B^  millions  of  acres  under  rice, 
i.e.  the  proportion  of  land  growing  in- 
ferior grains  to  that  under  rice  would 
be  about  -jths  of  the  whole,  and  not 
^ths  as  stated  from  memory  in  the 
letter  pi-eviously  mentioned.  Still, 
this  lower  proportion  aSords  matter 
for  serious  reflection,  and  gives  the 
key  to  the  uniform  poverty  of  the 
millions  who  cultivate  the  plains, 
which  are  situated  among  the  gramtie 
and  granitoid  formations  prevailing  in 
South  India  generally,  Mr.  CroU  tells 
OS,  in  his  work,  CUmaU  and  TVmf, 
that — 

"  The  rate  at  which  rivets  cany 
msQl  is  evidentlf  not  determined  by  the 
at  vhich  the  rocks  are  disintegrated  and  .._ 
composed,  but  by  the  (joantLlj  of  isun  falling 
and  the  velocity  at  which  it  niovea  ofl'  the  face 
of  tbe  counby.  Eveiy  river  (jsteni  possesses 
a  definite  amount  of  ooiTing  power,  dqwod- 
ing  opon  the  slope  or  tbe  ground,  tbe  (jiuuititr 
of  rain  falling  peranQiun.themanner  in  whicn 
tbe  run  &Us,  n'bcther  it  blls  gradunlly  or  In 
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toiients,ud.a  fevolhsrcircumstaacCE.  Wlien 
it  BO  bapuens,  as  it  geriemll;  cloes.  that  the 
aiiiDuut  01  rode  ilisintegratuil  on  tne  faes  of 
tliK  oitMitry  is  greater  thou  the  carrying  power 
of  the  river  ajtieme  ctra  remove,  tttere  a  soil 
ueuessaril;  fbrma.  Svi  alien  Ok  Teverae  U  iht 
case,  na  sml  can  /orm,  on  ifiat  antntrj/,  and  it 
ieiil  promt  ■aotking  but  barm,  rock." 

In  tiie  above  abstract  proposition  i^ 
displayed  tbe  root  of  tha  evil  which 
at^ches  to  agriculture  on  the  arena- 
ceous soils  of  Southern  India ;  where 
the  lighter  fertilising  matters  are  car- 
ried ol£  by  the  rapidly  escaping  drainage, 
and  an  unseasonable  fall  of  rain,  at 
one  time,  washes  off  the  slight  di'easing 
of  manure,  that  the  cultivator  can 
aSord  to  place  upon  his  delds ;  and 
at  another,  sweeps  away  his  growing 
crops  entirely,  or  covers  them  with 
many  inches  depth  of  eand.  What  the 
country  is  now  urgently  in  want  of  is, 
in  short,  this  ;  that  the  soil  which  has 
been  earned  og  its  surface  shall  be 
enabled  once  more  to  form,  and  that 
the  further  pi-ogreas  of  physical  de- 
terioration aJiould  be  energetically 
arrested.  Then,  when  the  fons  el 
origo  mali  has  been  annihilated,  but 
certainly  not  before,  we  may  hope  to 
lead  the  Hindoo  cultivator  along  that 
path  of  agricultural  improvement 
whose  effects  in  our  own  favoured 
island  produce  considerably  more  per 
aci'e  than  the  land  of  any  other  civi- 
lised country. 

To  exemplify  bow  strangely  the 
conservative  action  of  woods  upon 
inundations  has  been  neglected  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  Indian 
engineers,  and  into  what  false  reason- 
ing this  oversight  has  led  them,  I  will 
quote  one  more  passage  from  the  report 
of  the  late  Colonel  J,  C.  Anderson, 
which  I  have  before  made  use  of  in 
these  pages. 

"Very  exa^erated  views,"  he  Bays,  "of 
the  utpobilities  for  tmsUIuing  extensive  sya- 
tema  of  irrigations  from  the  riven  oa  the 
eaatem  cosst  of  this  (MaJras)  Presidency  have 
been  enUrUined  by  the  public,  uA  have  been 
jiersisttintly  uigeil  on  the  Botice  of  Govern- 
ment. Even  toe  Commiegioaers  appointed  lo 
inquire  into  the  Public  Works  system  in  the 
Mailrus  Presidency  would  have  led  tbe  reodors 
of  tbcir  re^t  to  the  vouulusion  that  tlie 


superiority  of  Tanjore  over  the  distriots  ad- 
jacent to  Madras  nas  to  be  ascribed  uunly  tc 
one  caaae  onl;,  viz.,  that  capital  to  a  vast 
amount  bad  been  invested  in  it  in  bringing 
water  to  the  fields,  while  they  lost  sight  ofthe 
fiict  that  Tunjore  bos  extraordinary  natural 
advantages  in  possessing  a  deltaic  tnut  of 
country  traversed  by  a  number  of  arms  of  the 
Cfluvery  ;  and  that  moreover  no  amount  ot 
capital  expended  in  attempting  to  bring  water 
to  the  Gelds  in  North  Arcot  or  Madras  could 

?!ace  these  districts  on  tbe  same  fijoting  as 
'anjore,  unless  the  source  from  which  that 
water  was  to  be  drawn  caold,  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance, have  been  made  as  abundant  and  as 
unfailing  as  the  Cauve^." 

And  so  it  is  very  generally  hold  at 
present  that  outside  the  tract*  watered 
from  the  Cauvery,  Kiatnah,  Godavery, 
and  Tambrapoorney,  there  is  no  water 
available  for  extending  irrigation  from 
the  minor  rivers  of  Southern  India, 

Bat  if  we  look  at  actual  facts,  is  it 
true  that  there  ia  no  available  water 
that  could  be  employed  in  extending 
irrigation  1  Has  not  sufScient  evidence 
been  already  adduced  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  show  that  there  is  in  reality 
plenty  of  water  running  in  the  rivers 
whenever  rain  falls  ;  and  that  the  sole 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  utilising  it  is 
that  it  drains  so  rapidly  off  the  face  of 
the  land  that  it  is  impossible  practi- 
cally to  retain  it,  with  the  result  that 
instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  the  un- 
fortunate country,  all  water  in  escess 
of  what  is  required  for  the  moment  is 
actually  a  curse  t  For  instance,  if  we 
turn  to  the  reports  from  the  Madras 
Collectorates  for  the  fortnight  ending 
13th  October,  1877,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing  remarks  for  the  district  of  Korth 
Arcot: — 

"  There  baa  been  a  decided  and  extremely 
satisfactory  improvement  in  the  seosoji.  Thii 
rainfull  throughout  the  district  bus  been 
veiy  copious,  and  the  PaJar  and  otlier  ri — 


the  rain -fed  tanks  luive  received  good  supplies. 
The  cultivation  of  wet  crops  under  these 
sources  of  irrigation  is  in  active  progress,  and 
the  crops  under  wells  and  channels  are  all  in  a 
thriving  condition.  .  .  .  ^griculCiuul  opera- 
tions are  in  a  remarkably  active  state.  The 
grant  of  loans  by  Government  for  purchasing 
seed  grain  has  bad  a  beneficial  eSect  in  stimu- 
lating agricaltural  industry  oD  the  part  of  the 
IKJoterclisseB  of  ryots.    The  rainfall  1ms  U'ou 
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tf>  veiv  grot  in  the  Puuganoor  Zemindaiy, 
that  toe  saTetr  of  its  tanks  has  become  a 
matter  of  consiaerable  aniiety.    Ko  leas  than 


giitr   tADks,    int^ding  tbe  large 
6ankaraiD;a9pet^  jietdme  an  &Dttual  luveuuf 
of  Ba.  10,005,  are  alread;  reported  to   have 


brencbed.  Rain  is  lalling  beaviiy  all 
district,  and  the  lain  at  Chittoor  on  tbe  night 
of  the  13th  inet.  amounted  to  five  and  a  half 
inches,  irhich  fell  is  about  six  houia." 

ThiB  is  the  £tat«  of  mattore  before 
tlie  Dorth-eastero  monsooD  has  aet  in  ; 
and  yet  a  very  little  more  rain  would 
have  changed  the  long  hoped-for  bene- 
faction into  a  calamity !  Again,  from 
Cudd&pah,  itis  reported,  "The  weather 
IB  all  that  coald  be  desired  for  the  crops. 
MoEt  tanks  are  full."  And  in  the 
Buhdivision  of  this  district,  "Kothing 
could  be  more  promisiDg  thnn  the  aigri- 
cnltural  prospects  at  present.  The 
chif/  /ear  ia  /A<  breaching  of  lanlt  from 
excasive  rain!"  Ju^t,  too,  as  I  am 
deBpatching  this  MS.  from  India  thit 
following  pamgrajih  appears  in  the 
colamna  of  the  Jtadraa  Mail : — "  A 
private  telegram  from  Bellary  states 
that  it  has  been  raining  there  inces- 
santly since  laet  evening.  Several 
tanks  have  burst.  Ciop^  are  guSering. 
EeaTy  rain  is  also  reported  from 
Gnntoor." 

Such,  then,  being  the  normal  con- 
dition of  aSairs  whenever  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  takes  place,  can  it  be  serioi^y 
asserted  that  water  for  extending  irri- 
gation ja  not  oBoally  available  i  Then 
there  is  the  fact  that  every  two  or  three 
years  the  country  is  visited  by  a  cyclone, 
during  which  falls  of  rain  to  tbe 
amount  of  as  much  as  17-'  inches  in 
the    twenty- four    hoars    have    taken 

CM  1  Wliile,  however,  an  ordinarj- 
vy  fall  of  rain  does  great  damage 
to  tte  Bgriealtnte  of  the  cunntry  under 
its  present  physical  aspects,  it  Bbmds 
to  reason  that  the  precipitation  due  to 
cyclones  can  only  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  scourge.  But  since  restora- 
tive and  conservative  measures  are 
urgently  required  for  placing  agricul- 
tural production  beyond  the  dainaging 
iTifloeDces  of  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  seasons,  how  much  moi«  is  such 
a    p<.ilicy    demanded     in    o:der     that 


we  may,  as  far  as  lies  within  Wte 
power,  waid  oS  the  disasters  which 
follow  on  anomalous  falls  of  rain 
taking  place  during  trofucal  hnrri' 
canes.  It  is  troe  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  some  of  the  local  effects  of 
these  deluges.  We  cannot  prevent 
rain  and  wind  from  beating  down  the 
crops  to  the  ground,  and  stripping  oft 
the  ripening  ears  of  grain ;  bat  tre 
mav,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent  flooda 
from  washing  the  crops  bodily  away. 
or  covering  them  with  sand ;  and  by 
making  the  flow  of  drainage  more 
eqaskble,  wb  may  minimise,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  damage  that  is 
now  done  to  storage  tanks  and  ottw^ 
irrigation  works.  In  these  respeccs, 
thei-efore,  we  may  do  much  to  neutral- 
ise evils,  and  may,  besides,  pluck  from 
tbe  very  affliction  that  smites  as  the 
means  of  repai-ation  and  recovery. 

Looking  inland  from  the  boose  tbai 
I  occupy  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  one  sees  a  steep  ridge  of  hills 
which  touch  the  sea  some  little  way 
to  the  north.  From  there  they  nm 
along  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  miles, 
rapidly  increasing  the  space  that 
lies  between  their  slopes  and  the  coast, 
after  which  they  turn  sharply  away 
inland  for  about  seven  miles  further, 
where  they  terminate.  Parallel  to 
this  second  direction  of  the  ridge,  and 
about  two  miles  south  of  it,  running 
directly  inland  from  the  shoie,  another 
and  sunilar  line  of  hills  forms  tbe 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  its  more 
distant  extremity  extending  two  milee 
beyond -the  termination  of  the  first 
ridge.  Both  ridges  have  a  height  of 
less  than  1,000  feet  at  their  highest 
points ;  their  formation  is  of  diante- 
grating  gneiss,  and  they  are  covered 
with  stunted  jungle,  which  clothes 
them  with  verdm-e  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  through  whose  dried  op 
dusty  branches  the  reddish-brown 
rock  is  seen  in  the  hot  weatber.  Tbe 
soathemridgeisentirely  bare  of  timber, 
and  is  furrowed  by  d^  ravines ;  bat 
in  the  narrow  folds  between  some  of 
tbe  spurs  of  tbe  northerly  hills,  gwo-w 
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patches  of  heavy  jungle  j  just  below 
wliich  again  are  gardens  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit-trees  ratier  thickly 
placted  together.  In  the  water-couraa 
lines  of  these  valleya  flow  atreama 
which  never  fail,  except  after  several 
consecutive  seasons  ot  excessive 
drought.  Passing  roiuid  the  inland 
extremity  of  the  northern  ridge,  and 
following  the  back  of  the  slope  for  a 
short  distance,  one  arrives  at  a  con- 
eiderabie  circular  valley  or  dell  shut 
in  by  an  inclosing  spur.  The  sides  of 
the  dell  are  covered  with  trees,  and 
within  it  are  situated  ancient  Hindu 
temples,  which  were  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  From  the  foot  of 
the  hill  the  inclosed  valley  is  entered 
through  a  massive  gateway,  after  pass- 
ing which,  one  finds  oneself  at  the 
bottom  of  a  broad  flight  of  masonry 
.  steps  conducting  to  the  different 
^itemples  which  stand  among  the  trees 
Hand  gardens  covering  the  bill  slopes. 
F'On  each  side  of  the  flight  of  steps  runs 
a  never-failing  stream  of  water  in  a 
iiiasoniy  conduit,  broken  by  cascades. 
These  streams,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
are  held  in  great  veneration,  and  theii- 
Uow  having  never  been  known  to  inter- 
mit, it  is  attributed  to  supernatural 
causes,  ffow,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  the  timber  which 
exists  in  the  few  spots  described  of 
the  northern  ridge  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  really  plentiful  water  supply 
that  is  here  available.  On  the  southern 
Bridge,  where  there  is  not  a  single  tree, 
[■.Uiere  is  also  not  a  drop  of  water  now 
,  procurable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  season  has  been  a  I'emarkably 
favourable  one,  and  that  more  than 
forty  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  during 
the  year,  to  the  end  of  October. 

The  valley  that  I  am  speiiking  of 
has  an  area  of   220  square  miles,  and 
the    length  of    its    inclosing    water- 
I    shed  line  is  about  350  miles,  of  which 
v'longth  one-twentieth,  at  the  very  out- 
Bride,  would  represent  the  space  occu- 
^pied    by    the   commencements  of  the 
watercourse  lines.     If,  then,  in  order 
to    prevent    the  drainage    that   falls 
along     the     waters!  od-lino     of    the 


valley,  from  flowing  rapidly  away,  it 
were  determined  to  plant  patches  of 
forest,  say  200  yards  in  breadth,  in 
and  about  the  heads  of  the  drainage 
channels,  we  should  require  to  plant 
for  the  valley  under  consideration, 
250  X  1760  X  2Q0      4,400,000  _ 

4840^10'^— ^840  —  ^^" 
acres  nearly.  Turning  to  the  report 
of  the  Madras  Forest  Department  for 
the  official  year,  ending  Slat  March, 
I87S,  we  find  the  cost  of  plantations 
(excluding  teak)  to  be  about  5/,  per 
i,OOU  trees,  looked  after  for  from  three 
to  four  years.  And  allowing  1,000 
trees  to  be  planted  on 'each  acre,  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  plantations  for 
the  before  specified  valley  would  be 
4,550;. 

Now,  since  there  ai-e  about  80,000 
square  miles  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
which  would  require  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  the  cost  to  be  incurred 
80,000 


would  bi 
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sterling  nearly:  which  can  only  bo 
considered  a  ridiculously  small  expen- 
ditiu-6  compared  with  the  benefits  to 
be  derived.  No  establishments  similar 
to  those  of  the  Forest  Department 
would  be  required  for  the  scheme  under 
consideration,  since  this  would  be 
more  efficiently  supervised  by  the 
revenue  authorities  working  through 
the  village  officers.  Neither  would  ex- 
penditure ba  required  for  the  neces- 
sary land,  since  the  whole  of  the  lo- 
calities would  be  the  waste  grounds 
belonging  to  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  which,  as  well  as  those  at, 
a  distance,  would  reap  an  ample  com- 
pensation from  the  plantations.  A,n 
additional  reason  why  the  proposed 
scheme  should  be  carried  out  entirely 
by  the  villagers  themselves  is,  that  its 
execution  would  be  one  great  step 
towards  the  ui-gently  oalled-for  reform 
of  teaching  the  cultivating  classes  the 
necessity  of  personal  independence  and 
self-reliance,  A  quarter  of  a  century 
of  our  rule  has  been  most  harmful  to 
the  people  in  this  respect ;  as  is  proved 
Ity   the   faet    that  the    rjota  in   the 
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Zemindary  pat  their  alionlder  to  the 
wheel  and  help  themselves  in  ctLses 
where  a  Goveroment  ryot  invarinbly 
looks  to  the  offid&ls  to  assist  him.  Fire 
and  twenty  years  ago,  before  the 
Pnbiic  Works  Department  waa  estab- 
lished, and  when  the  irrigation  works 
of  South  India  were  looked  after  by 
ths  revenue  aathorities,  every  ryot,  in 
conformity  with  inunemorial  costom. 
was  bound  to  supply  the  l&boor  for 
carrying  out  certain  petty  and  emer- 
gent repairs;  but  with  the  transfer  of 
the  works  from  the  hands  of  the  officers 
who  had  the  legal  power  to  inforce  this 
custom,  the  custom  itself  has  fallen 
into  desuetude,  with  the  result  of 
gradually  demoralising  the  agricultural 
population  in  all  that  regards  self-help. 
The  execution  of  the  proposed  scheme 
by  tbe  revenue  authorities  would  con- 
sequently afford  a  favoiiiable  oppor- 
tonity  of  re-establishing  a  system  which 
will  really  be,  under  existent  circum- 
stances, a  far-reaching  educational 
measure    for    the    masses    of    South 

It  may  be  useful  if  in  tMs  place  a 
pause  be  made  in  order  to  glance  at 
the  actual  effects  of  an  Indian  cyclone 
upon  the  public  wealth.  I  write  from 
a  district  which  was  visited  in  the  first 
week  of  October,  ISTG,  by  a  cyclonic 
storm  of  a  violent  character  -,  and 
though  exact  figures  are  not  attainable, 
I  sbAll  be  able  to  give  my  readers  a 
sufficiently  accurate  notion  of  the 
damage  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
heavy  rainfall,  amounting  to  more  than 
seventeen  inches,  that  was  experienced 
during  twenty- four  hours.  In  the  first 
place,  the  actual  loss  of  human  life 
was  about  one  hundred  lives,  not  to  bo 
estimated  in  money.  Then  comes  the 
destruction  of  1.000  cattle  and  13,000 
sheep,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
put  at  5,000/.  The  damage  done  to 
the  crops  by  wind  and  rain,  besides 
that  due  to  their  subsequently  wither- 
ing aw»y  (owing  to  the  bursting  of 
irrigation  tanks),  as  well  as  the  injury 
done  them  by  sand  conveyed  by  flood- 
water,  was  estimated  at  150,000i,  To 
the  above  must  be  added  10,000f.  for 


damage  done  to  roads  and  bridge^ 
30,000i.  required  for  the  repairs  of 
tanks,  channels,  and  irrigation  weirs ; 
and  20,000/.  required  for  rebuilding  of 
honae«;  mafring  a  total  of  215,000?. 
for'  losses  occasioned  by  the  storm 
spoken  of.  The  affected  area  measured 
abbut  2,500  square  miles,  and  the 
cost  of  planting  this  tract  of  country 
after  the  manner  already  described 
would  amount  to  about  52,000/.  Had 
the  plantations  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  cyclone,  it  is  true  enough 
that  they  could  not  have  prevented 
all  the  loss  that  actually  occurred. 
But,  it  may  be  reasonably  asserted 
that  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  saved  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
damage  that  was  done,  by  restraining 
the  flood  of  drainage  from  covering  tfaa 
country  ;  so  that  the  coat  of  planting 
the  2,500  square  miles  in  question 
would  have  been  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
tection which  would  have  been  afforded 
in  a  single  cyclone.  But,  even  were 
the  saving  much  leas  than  I  have  sup- 
posed, the  expenditure  would  have 
been  well  worth  incurring,  putting 
out  of  consideration  the  more  per- 
manent benefits  which  such  plantations 
would  confer  on  this  tract  of  country 
in  ordinary  years. 

These  plantations,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  water  percolating  throngh 
the  soil,  would  add  enormously  to  the 
now  scanty  vegetation  that  is  available 
ns  pasturage.  Being  specially  designed 
for  the  conservation  and  restoration  of 
the  moisture  of  the  country,  they  must 
necessarily  be  exempted  from  being 
drawn  on  by  the  people  for  fuel,  or 
from  being  used  by  them  as  grazing 
ground  for  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats. 
This  latter  point,  I  ventiire  to  assert, 
is  a  capital  one.  and  to  the  reckless 
way  in  which  it  has  been  neglected  in 
the  past  may  be  attributed  the  ex- 
tensive harm  that  has  been  done  to 
the  natural  dr^nage  of  Southern 
India.  In  spite  of  the  daily  and 
largely  increasing  demand  for  fuel, 
during  the  past  twenty- five  years 
more  especially,  tiie  jungles  and  forests 
bordering    the    w9.tercourses    woold 
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not  have  undergone  such  utter  extino- 
tion  as  they  actually  bave  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  sheep  and  gonta.  The  Eubject 
has,  one  may  say,  never  been  brought 
into  prominence  until  very  recent 
years  ;  but  now,  when  the  labours  of 
naturalists  and  physical  geographers 
have  shown  how  nice  and  exact  is  the 
balance,  through  all  nature,  between 
the  fauna  and  the  Jtora  of  a  country, 
and  how  disastrous  the  effect  upon  the 
one  may  be  from  a  disproportionate 
activity  of  the  other,  there  is  no 
further  escuse  for  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  necessity  of  remedying  the 
grave  evil  which  has  already  been 
occasioned    on    this    head  in    Sonth 

The  Government  report  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1876,  states  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  to  be  8^  and  6| 
millions,  respectively.  Besides  these, 
the  number  of  goats  would  (arguing 
from  known  numbers  on  smaller  areas) 
probably  be  13}  millions ;  though  no 
official  figiu'es  are  availahle  for  the  last- 
named  animals,  The  waste  lands  used 
as  pasturage  for  these  amount  to  five 
millions  of  acres  only  ;  so  that  on  each 


r  1*65  Cattle, 

■  1-35  Sheep,  and 

m  2-7    Ooats; 

*  nnmber  of  beasts  so  manifestly 
in  excess  of  what  the  present 
scanty  pasturage  can  support,  that 
the  reason  is  plain  why  the  young 
foreet-treea  of  the  country  have  no 
chance  of  existence ;  and  why  the 
watercourses  upon  whose  banks  their 
stunted  skeletons  grow  are  mere  dry 
.vines    filled    up    with    stones    and 

Wallace,  in  his  work,  The 
^  -apliieal  Diilribiition  of  Animalii, 
intions  how  "the  introduction  of 
into  St.  Helena  utterly  de- 
'oyed  a  whole  Jlora  of  forest  trees, 
id  with  them  all  the  insects,  mollusca, 
and  perhaps,  birds,  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  them,"     And 


though,  of  course,  the  limited  area' 
of  that  island  and  the  unlimited 
powers  of  reproduction  inherent  in 
goats  made  the  catastrophe  which 
supervened  in  St.  Helena  more  evident 
ftud  decisife,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  very  same 
process  of  destruction  is  going  on 
over  the  enormous  territory  of  South 
India,  and  is  fully  appreciable  by  those 
who  make  physiography  their  study, 
or  have,  like  myself,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  wide  deserts,  such 
as  those  of  Central  Asia,  where  natural 
restorative  processes  are  dominated 
and  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  nomadic  tribes.  It  was  in 
the  Kizzilkoom  desert  that  I  first 
appreciated  the  enormous  force  of 
these  scourges.  Once,  as  evening  fell, 
I  met  a  flock  of  goats  advancing 
across  the  wilderness  in  a  compact 
parallelogram,  one  of  whose  points 
was  occupied  by  the  leading  animal. 
The  dimensions  of  this  moving  mass 
I  judged  to  be  about  150  yards  long 
by  100  broad,  and  its  area  would, 
therefore,  have  been  7,500  square 
yards,  and  allowing  two  animals  per 
square  yard,  there  were  15,000  goats 
in  the  flock  1  During  the  whole  of 
the  day  these  animals  had  been  scour- 
ing the  adjacent  country  for  miles  in 
search  of  food,  and  every  young  shoot 
of  vegetation  they  found  must  have 
been  destroyed  1  Under  such  cireum- 
BtnjiceH,  is  it  any  wonder  that  no  water 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  that  nature 
presents  such  unchangeable  and  per- 
sistently repellent  aspects  for  mankind 
in  regions  where  the  youth  of  our  race 
was  passed  { 

La  Eruytre  'said  that  moat  men 
spend  one-half  of  their  lives  in  making 
the  other  half  misei'able ;  an  apothegm 
whose  truth  few  of  us,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  not  had  some  opportunities  of 
realising.  Nor  is  the  career  of  com- 
munities.loss  subject  than  that  of  the 
individuals  composing  them  to  evils 
consequent  upon  ignorance  or  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
economy  of  the  universe.     Hence  the 
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importance  of  the  labonra  of  the 
BtatesmaQ,  the  man  of  sdence,  and 
the  philanlhropist,  who  desire  to  palli- 
ate or  to  pat  a  period  to  calamities  in- 
duced by  haman  action,  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  expeiieaces  of  bygone  empii-es 
and  populations. 

Of  labours  of  this  sort  the  present 
century  is  prolific  enough,  more  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  India.  Whether, 
however,  the  results  which  follow  fiulii- 
ciently  indemnify  them  is  perhaps  a 
question  worthy  of  consideration. 
Does  it,  for  example,  become  a  nation 
which  prides  itself  on  its  practical 
qualities  to  be  wasting  time  in  finding 
out  when  drought  may  exactly  be  ex- 
pected rather  than  to  set  to  work 
energetically  in  order  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  any  drought  whatever  7 
Photograph  the  sun  as  much  as  yon 
please,  and  keep  ever  so  sharp  a  look 
ont  aa  yon  will  on  the  number  of  his 
spots,  what  practical  good  will  these 
investigations  do  you  (  While  floods 
and  famines  alternately  devastate  the 
land  with  unerring  certainty  and  in- 
creasing intensity,  where,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  difficulty  of  seizing  the  evil 
that  requires  to  be  remedied  I  Like 
the  philosophers  of  Laputa,  our  own 
are  engaged  upon  a  thousand  praise- 
worthy schemes  for  putting  everything 
on  a  new  and  improved  footing  within 
our  Eastern  Empire. 

"All  the  fitiits  of  the  earth  shall 
come  to  maturity  at  whatever  season 
we  think  fit  to  choose,  and  increase  a 
hundredfold  more  than  they  do  at 
present,  with  innumerable  other  happy 
proposals.     The  only  inconvenience  is, 
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that  none  of  these  projects  irA  yet 
brought  to  perfection ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  whole  country  lies 
miserably  waste,  the  houses  in  ruins, 
and  the  people  without  food  or 
clothes." 

If  this  be  not  a  true  picture  of  the 
actual  posture  of  many  well-meaning 
Englishmen  towards  India,  and  of  the 
state  of  this  country  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  at  least  one  which  has 
very  fair  chances  of  being  troe  before 
long  time  baa  elapsed. 

And  here  my  task  is  ended.  Of 
the  want  of  communications  in  Sontfa- 
ei-n  India  I  have  said  nothing,  becanse 
this  subject  has  been  so  exhaustively 
treated  by  Sir  Ai-thnr  Cotton.  What 
he  prophesied  on  this  head  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  came  true  in  the 
Orissa  famine,  and  has  again  proved 
true  in  the  present  Madras  famine. 
On  the  one  hand,  thousands  of  hiigB  of 
rice  now  lie  rotting  on  the  Madras 
beach  which  the  railway  is  unable  to 
carry  to  districts  crying  out  for  food. 
On  the  other  band,  milliunsof  quarters 
of  wheat  are  unsaleable  on  the  bankii 
of  the  Upper  Mahanuddy  and  its 
affluents,  wliile  the  population  of 
England,  according  to  the  Timet,  will 
probably  pay  what  amounts  to  twenty 
millionssterlingadditionalfortheirnext 
year's  bread.  But  these  are  questions 
altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
present  design,  which  is  to  ask  atten- 
tion to  oneof  themosterying  evils — sod 
in  my  own  opinion  the  most  crying  of 
the  evils — now  afflicting  Southern  India, 
i.e.,  the  increasing  desiccation  of  the 
country  from  the  reckless  destm  " '  "  ' 
of  its  trees  and  forests. 
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THE  PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTEa  FOR  RRLIGIOS. 


TsEaE  appears  to  be  a  connection 
between  tha  proposed  substitutes  for 
religion  and  the  special  training  oE 
their  seyeral  authors.  Historians 
tender  us  the  worship  of  Humanity, 
professors  of  physical  science  tender 
us  Cosmic  Emotion.  Theism  might 
almost  retort  the  apologue  of  the 
spectre  of  the  Brocken. 

The  only  orgamsed  cultua  without 
a.  Ood,  at  present  before  us,  is  that  of 
Comte.  This  in  all  its  parts — its  high- 
priesthood,  its  hierarchy,  its  sacra- 
ments, it3  calendar,  its  hagtology,  its 
literary  canon,  its  ritualism,  and  we 
maj  add,  in  ita  fundamentally  intoler- 
ant and  inquisitorial  character — is  an 
obvious  reproduction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  Humanity  in  place  of  God, 
great  men  in  place  of  the  saints,  the 
Founder  of  Comtiam  in  place  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  and  even  a 
sort  of  substitute  for  the  Virgin  in 
tha  shape  of  womanhood  typified  by 
Clotilde  de  Vans,  There  is  only  just 
the  amount  of  diSerenco  which  would 
be  necessary  to  escape  from  servile 
imitation.  We  have  ourselves  wit- 
nessed a  case  of  alternation  between 
the  two  systems  which  testified  to 
the  closeness  of  their  affinity.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  acted  on  the 
imagination  of  Comte  at  least  as 
powerfully  as  Sparta  act«d  on  that 
of  Phito.  Nor  is  Comtism,  any  more 
than  Plato's  Republic  and  other 
Utopias,  exempt  from  the  infirmity  of 
claiming  finality  for  a  flight  of  the  in- 
dividual imagination.     It  would  shut 
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up  mankind  for  ever  in  a  stereotyped 
organisation  which  is  the  vision  of  a 
particular  thinker.  In  this  respect  it 
aeeras  to  us  to  be  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  Christianity,  which,  as 
presented  in  the  G-ospels,  does  not  pie- 
tend  to  organise  mankind  ecclesiastic- 
ally or  politically,  but  simply  supplies  a 
new  type  of  character,  andanew  motive 
power,  leaving  government,  ritual  and 
organisation  of  every  kind  to  determine 
themselves  from  age  to  age.  Comte's 
prohibition  of  inquiry  into  the  com- 
position of  the  stars,  which  his  priest- 
hood, had  it  been  installed  in  power, 
would  perhaps  have  converted  into  a 
compulsory  article  of  faith,  is  only  a 
specimen  of  bis  general  tendency  (the 
common  tendency,  as  we  have  said, 
of  all  Utopias)  to  impose  on  human 
progress  the  limits  of  his  own  mind. 
Let  hi  s  hierarchy  become  masters  of  the 
world,  and  the  eSeot  would  probably 
be  like  that  produced  by  the  ascend- 
ency of  a  hierarchy  (enlightened  no 
doubt  for  its  time)  in  Egypt,  a  brief 
start  forward,  followed  by  consecrated 
immobility  for  ever. 

Lareveillere  Lepaua,  the  member  of 
the  French  Directory,  invented  a  new 
religion  of  TheophQanthropy,  which 
seems  in  fact  to  have  been  an  organ- 
ised Rousseauism.  He  wished  to  im- 
pose it  on  France,  but  finding  that,  in 
spite  of  his  passionate  endeavours,  he 
made  but  little  progress,  he  sought  the 
advice  of  Talleyrand.  "  I  am  not  sur- 
prised," said  Talleyrand,  "  at  the  diffi- 
culty you  experience.     It  is  no  easy 
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matter  to  introdnce  a  new  religion. 
Bat  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  recommend 
you  to  do.  I  recommend  yon  to  b© 
crucified,  and  to  rise  again  on  the 
third  day."  We  cannot  say  whether 
Lareveillt're  made  any  proselytes,  but 
if  he  did  their  number  cannot  have 
been  much  smaller  than  the  repated 
number  of  the  religious  disciple: 


ment,  and  the  improrement  of  our 
iind,  it  will  be  well  or  ill  for  us  in  the 
sum  of  things.  This  is  a  hypothesis 
evidently  separable  from  belief  in  a 
revelation,  and  from  any  special  theory 
respecting  the  nest  world,  as  well  a» 
from  all  dogma  and  ritual.  It  may 
be  trne  or  false  in  itself,  capable  of 
demonstration  or  incapable.     We  are 


Comt«,  As  a  philosophy,  Comtism  has  concerned  here  eolely  with  its  practical 
found  its  place,  and  exercised  its  share  efficiency,  compared  with  that  of  the 
of  infloence  among  the  philosophies  of  proposed  substitutes.  It  u  only 
the  time ;  but  as  a  religious  system  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is 
appears  to  make  little  way.  It  is  the  nothing  about  the  religious  hypothesiB 
invention  of  a  man,  not  Uie  spontane-  ashereatated,miraculous,supematural, 
oos  expression  of  the  beliefs  and  feel-  or  mysterious,  except  so  far  as  those 
ings  of  mankind.  Any  one  with  a  epithets  may  be  applied  to  anything 
beyond  the  range  of  bodily  sense,  say 
the  influence  of  opinion  or  affection. 
A  nniverse  self-made,  and  without  a 
God,  is  at  least  as  great  a  mystery  as 
a  universe  with  a  God ;  in  fact  tLe 
very  attempt  to  coneeire  it  in  the 
mind  prodaces  a  mortal  vertigo  which 
is  a  bad  omen  for  the  practical  success 
of  Cosmic  Emotion. 

For  this  religion  are  the  service  and 
orship  of  Humanity  likely  to  be  a 


tolerably  lively  imagination  might 
produce  a  rival  system  with  as  little 
practical  effect.  Boman  Catholicism 
was  at  all  events  a  growth,  not  an 
invention. 

Cosmic  Emotion,  though  it  does  not 
aSect  to  be  an  oi^nised  system,  is 
the  somewhat  sudden  creation  of  indi- 
-vidnal  minds,  set  at  work  apparently 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  situa- 
tion, and  on  that   account  suggestive 

prima  fade  of  misgivings   similar  to     real  equivalent    in    any    respect,    as 
those    sn^ested  by  the  invention  of      motive  power,  as  restraint,  »  "^ 


Oomte. 

Now,  is  the  worship  of  Humanity  or 
Cosmic  Emotion  really  a  substitute  for 
religion  I  That  is  the  only  question 
which  we  wish,  in  these  few  pages,  to 
ask.  We  do  not  pretend  here  to  in- 
quire what  is  or  what  is  not  true  in 
itself. 


fortt      Will  the  idea  of  life 

be  adequately  replaced  by  that  of 

interest  in  the  condition 

of  Humanity,   as  they  may  aSect 

and    be    influenced     by    our   cond< 

together  with  the  hope  of  hi 

titude  and  fear  of  human  reprobati< 

after   death,  which  the   Comtists  en- 


Religion  teaches  that  we  have  our  deavour  to  organise  into  a  sort  of  coun- 
being  in  a  Power  whose  character  and  terpart  of  the  Day  oE  Judgment  I 
purposes  are  indicated  to  ua  by  our 
moral  nature,  in  whom  we  are  nnitod, 
and  by  the  union  made  sacred  to  each 
other ;  who.se  voice  conscience,  how- 
ever   generated,     is ;    whose    eye    is 

always  upon  us,   sees    aU    our   acts,  _ 

and  sees  them  as  they  are  morally  force,  though  they  may  not  have  the 
without  reference  to  worldly  success,  same  influence  with  all  moral  natures, 
or  to  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  to  A  chOd  learns  them  perfectly  at  its 
whom  at  death  we  return ;  and  our  re-  mother's  knee.  Honest  ignorance  in 
lations  to  whom,  together  with  his  the  mine,  on  the  sea,  at  the  forge, 
own  nature,  are  an  assurance  that,  striving  to  do  its  coarse  and  perilous 
according  as  we  promote  or  fail  to  duty,  performing  the  lowliest  func- 
promote  his    design    by    self-improve-     lions  of  htmianity,  contributing  in  the 


it  will  probably  be  at  o 
that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  nega- 
tive as  regards  the  immediate  futnie 
and  the  raass  of  mankind.  The  sira^e 
truths  of  religion  are  intelligible  to 
all,  and  strike  all  minds  wi^  eqiial 
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humblest  way  to  human  progress,  itself 
scttrcely  simtied  by  a  ray  of  what  more 
cultivated  natures  would  deein  happi- 
ness, takes  in  aa  fully  as  the  sublimeat 
philosopher  the  idea  of  a  God  who 
sees  and  carea  for  all,  who  keeps  ac- 
count of  the  work  well  dono  or  the 
kind  act,  marks  the  secret  fault,  and 
will  hereafter  make  up  tn  duty  for  the 
hardness  of  its  ptueent  lot.  But  a 
vivid  inteiwst — -such  an  interest  as 
will  oat  both  aa  a  restraint  and  as  a 
comt'ort^in  the  condition  and  future 
of  humanity,  can  surely  exist  only 
in  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
history  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
embrace  the  unity  of  the  past,  and  an 
imagination  sufficiently  ooltivated  to 
glow  with  anticipation  of  the  future. 
For  the  bulk  of  mankind  the  human- 
ity-worshipper's point  of  view  seems 
unattainable,  at  least  within  any  cal- 
culable time. 

As  to  posthumous  reputation,  good 
or  evil,  it  is,  and  always  must  be,  the 
appanage  of  a  few  marked  men.      The 

an  of  giving  it  substance  by  insti- 

iting  separate  burial-places  for  the 
':uoua  and  the  wicked  is  perhaps 
very  seriously  proposed.  Any 
plan    involves   the  fallacy  of  a 

larp  division  where  there  is  no  clear 
line,  besides  postulating  not 
1  unattainable  knowledge  of 
actions,  but  a  knowledge  still 
more  manifestly  unattainable  of  their 
hearts.  Yet  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  with  the  men  of  intellect,  to 
whose  teaching  the  world  is  listen- 
ing, this  hope  of  posthumous  reputa- 
tion, or,  to  put  it  more  fairly,  of  living 
in  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  their 
kind  by  means  of  their  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  literary  works,  exerts  an 
influence  of  which  they  are  hardly  con- 
scioua;  it  prevents  them  from  fully 
feeling  the  void  which  the  annihilation 
of  the  hope  of  future  esostence  leaves 
in  the  hearts  of  ordinary  men. 

attempt  baa  yet  heea  made  to  show  ua 
""'    Inctly  what  "  humanity "  is,  and 
its  "  holiness  "  consists.     If 
thMlogical  hj^thesis  is  true,  and 


all  men  are  united  in  God,  human-^jf, 
is  a  substantial  reality ;  but  otherwia^jg 
we  fail  to  see  that  it  is  anything  mora 
than  a  metaphysical  abstraction  con- 
verted into  an  actual  entity  by  philo- 
sophers who  are  not  generally  kmd  to 
metaphysics.  Even  the  unity  of  the 
species  is  fai-  from  settled;  scienca 
still  debates  whether  there  is  one  race 
of  men,  or  whether  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred.  Man  acts  on  man, 
no  doubt ;  but  he  also  acts  on  other 
animals,  and  other  animals  on  him. 
Wherein  does  the  special  unity  or  the 
special  bond  consist  1  Above  all,  what 
constitutes  the  "  holiness  "  I  Indi- 
vidual men  are  not  holy  ;  a  large  pi'o- 
poi-tion  of  them  are  very  much  the 
reverse.  Why  is  the  aggregate  holy  1 
Let  the  unit  be  a  "complex  pheno- 
menon," an  "oi-ganiam,"  or  whatever 
name  science  may  give  it,  what  multi- 
ple of  it  will  be  a  rational  object  of 
worship } 

For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive worship  being  ofiered  by  a  sane 
worshipper  to  any  but  a  conscious 
being,  in  other  words,  to  a  person. 
The  fetish -worshipper  himself  probably 
invests  bis  fetish  with  a  vague  person- 
ality, such  aa  would  render  it  capable 
of  propitiation.  But  how  can  we  in- 
vest with  a  collective  personality  the 
fleeting  generations  of  mankind  1  Even 
the  sum  of  mankind  is  never  com- 
plete, much  less  are  the  units  blended 
into  a  personal  whole,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  a  colossal  man. 

There  is  a  gulf  here,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  which  cannot  be  bridged,  and  can 
barely  be  thatched  over  by  the  reten- 
tion of  religious  phraseology.  In  truth, 
the  anxious  use  of  that  phraseology 
betrays  weakness,  since  it  shows  that 
you  cannot  do  without  the  theological 
associations  which  cling  inseparably  to 
religious  terms. 

You  look  forward  to  a  closer  union, 
a  more  complete  brotherhood  of  man, 
an  increased  sacredness  of  the  human 
relation.  Soma  things  point  that 
way  ;  some  things  point  the  other  way. 
Brotherhood  has  hardly  a  definite 
meaning  without  a.  father;  Bacrednese 
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ws'hardly  be  predicated  without  any- 
Sng  to  consecratfl.  "We  can  point 
*lo  an  eminent  writer  who  tells  yon 
•■  tliat  lie  detest-s  the  idea  of  brotherly 
love  altogether ;  that  there  are  many 
of  his  kind  whom,  so  far  from  loving, 
he  hates,  and  that  he  would  like  to 
write  his  hatred  with  a  lash  upon  their 
backs.  Look  again  at  the  inhuman 
Prnssianism  which  beti'aya  itself  in 
the  Ifew  Creed  of  Stianss,  Look  at 
the  oligarchy  of  enlightenment  and 
enjoyment  which  Kenan,  in  his  Moral 
Reform  of  France,  proposes  to  insti- 
tute for  the  benefit  of  his  own  circle, 
with  sublime  indlSerence  to  the  lot 
of  the  vulgar,  who,  he  says,  "must 
aahsiat  on  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
others."  This  does  not  look  mach  like 
a  nearer  approach  to  a  brotherhood  of 
man  than  is  made  by  the  OoapeL 

In  an  article  on  the  "Ascent  oE 
Man"  we  referred  to  doctrines  broached 
by  science  at  the  time  of  the  Jamaica 
massacre.  We  neither  denied  nor  had 
foi^tten,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  most 
gratefully  remembered,  that  among 
the  foremost  champions  of  humanity 
on  that  occasion  stood  some  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  who  are  generally 
classed  with  the  ultra-scientific  school ; 
but  they  were  men  in  whose  philosophy 
we  are  persuaded  an  essentiilly  theo- 
logical element  still  lingers,  however 
Attti-theological  the  language  of  some 
of  them  may  be.' 

We  are  speaking,  of  course,  merely 
of  the  comparative  moral  efficiency  of 
religion  and  of  the  proposed  substi- 
tutes for  it,  apart  from  the  inSuence 
exercised  over  individual  conduct  by 
the  material  needs  and  other  non- 
theological  farces  of  society. 

For  the  immortality  of  the  individual 
soul,  with  the  influences  of  that  belief, 
we  are  asked  to  accept  the  immortality 
of  the  race.  Bnt  hero,  in  addition  to 
the  dilliculty  of  proving  the  union 
and  intercommunion  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, we  are  met  by  the  objection  that 
unless  we  live  in  God,  the  race,  in  all 

'  Wo  ara  not  awara  thnt  in  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Darwin  there  is  anything  to  prore  or  eTen 
to  eu;^eat  that  he  'a  not  a  thcist. 


probability,  is  not  immortal.  That 
our  planet  and  all  it  contains  will 
come  to  an  end,  appears  to  be  the 
decided  opinion  of  science.  This 
"  holy "  being,  our  relation  to  which 
is  to  tixke  the  place  of  our  reliitioa 
to  an  eternal  Father,  by  the  adoration 
of  which  we  are  to  be  sustained 
and  controlled,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is 
as  ephemeral  compav^d  with  eternity 
as  &  fly.  We  shall  be  told  that 
we  ought  to  be  content  with  an  im- 
mortality extending  through  tens  af 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  yeara.  To  the  ar^ujtientutn 
ad  vereeundiam  there  is  no  reply.  But 
will  this  banish  the  thought  of  tilti- 
mate  annihilation  t  Will  it  prevent  a 
man,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  make 
some  great  sacrifice  for  the  race,  from 
saying  to  himself,  that,  whether  be 
makes  the  sacrifice  or  not,  one  day  all 
will  end  in  nothing  t 

Evidently  these  are  points  which 
mnst  be  made  quite  clear  before  you 
can,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  call 
upon  men  either  to  regard  Humanitv 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which 
they  have  regarded  God,  or  to  give  up 
their  own  interest  or  enjoyment  for 
the  future  benefit  of  the  race.  The 
assurance  derived  from  the  fondness 
felt  by  parents  for  their  oSspring,  and,— 
the  self-denying  efforts  made  for  tji 
good  of  children,  will  hardly  cany  % 
very  far,  even  supposing  it  certain  t" 
pai'ental  love  would  remaii 
by  the  general  change, 
dently  a  thing  apart  from  the  geoei 
love  of  Humanity.  Nobody  w 
more  extravagantly  foud  of  his  ( 
dren,  or  made  greater  efforts  for  thi 
than  Alexander  Borgia, 

It   has    been    attempted,   ho  wen 
with  all  the  fervour  of  conviction,  a 
with  all  the  force  of  a  powerful  stj(i 
to  make  us  see  not  only  that  we  tuif 
this  corporate  immortality  as 
bers  of  the  "colossal  man,"  hi 
we   may  look  forward  to  an 
though   impersonal    existence 
shape  of  the  prolongation  through  a 
future  time  of  the  consequences  of  o 
lives.     It  might  with  equal  truth  I: 


w 


that  ve  have  enjoyed  on  actual 
though  impersonal  existeDco  through 
all  time  past  in  our  antecedents.  But 
neither  in  its  consequencea  noi-  in  its 
antecedents  can  anything  be  said  to 
live  except  by  a  figure.  The  chai-ac- 
ters  and  actions  of  men  surely  ivill 
oeTer  be  influenced  by  such  a  fanciful 
use  of  language  as  this  1  Our  being  is 
consciousness  ;  with  consciousness  our 
being  ends,  though  our  physical  forces 
iinay  be  conserved,  and  traces  of  our 
conduct — traces  utterly  nndiatinguish- 
able — may  remain.  That  with  which 
we  are  not  concerned  cannot  afiect  us 
either  presently  or  by  anticipation; 
and  with  that  of  which  we  shall  never 
be  conscious,  we  shall  never  feel  that 
we  are  concerned.  Perhaps  if  the 
authors  of  this  new  immortality  would 
tell  us  what  tbey  understand  by  non- 
existence, we  might  be  led  to  valne 
more  highly  by  contrast  the  existence 
which  they  propose  for  a  soul  when  it 
Itas  ceased  to  think  or  foel,  and  for  an 
organism  when  it  has  been  scattered 
■to  the  winds. 

They  would  persuade  us  that  their 
impersonal  and  ancongctous  immor- 
tality is  a  brighter  hope  than  an 
eternity  of  personal  and  conscious 
existence,  the  very  thoiiglit  of  which 
they   say  is    torture.     This   assumes, 

hat  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
assuming,  that  eternity  is  a  boundless 
extension  of  time ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  that  infinity  is  an  endless  space. 
It  is  more  natural  to  conceive  of  them 
as  emancipation  respectively  from  time 
and   space,  and   from   the  conditions 

hich  time  and  space  involve ;  and 
among  the  conditions  of  time  may 
apparently  be  reckoned  the  palling  of 
pleasuix-  or  of  existence  by  mere  tem- 
poral proti-actioE.  Even  as  we  are — 
sensual  pleasure  palls ;  so  does  the 
merely  intellectual :  but  can  the  same 
be  said  of  the  happiness  of  vii-tue  and 
■  affection)  It  is  urged  too  that  by 
exchanging  the  theological  immor- 
tality for  one  of  physical  and  social 
consequences,  we  get  rid  of  the  bur- 
den of  self,  which  otbei'wise  we  should 
fox  ersr.    Bat  ixmij  in  titu 


there  is  a  confusion  of  self  with  self- 
ishness. Selfishness  is  another  ntime 
for  vice.  Self  is  merely  conscious- 
ness. Without  a  self,  how  can  there 
be  self-sacrifice)  How  cin  the  most 
unselfish  emotion  exist  if  there  is 
nothing  to  be  moved  1  "  He  that 
findeth  bis  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life,  shall 'find  it,"  in 
not  a  doctrine  of  selfishness,  bat  it 
implies  a  self.  We  have  been  re- 
buked in  the  words  of  Frederick  to 
his  grenadiera — "  Do  you  want  to  live 
for  everl "  The  grenadiers  might 
have  answered,  "Yes;  and  therefore 
we  ai'e  ready  to  die." 

It  is  not  when  we  think  of  the  loss 
of  anything  to  wbich  a  taint  of  selfish- 
ness can  adhere — it  is  not  even  when  ' 
we  think  of  intellectual  eflbrt  cut  short 
for  ever  by  death  just  as  the  intellect  ' 
has  ripened  and  equipped  itself  with 
the  necessaiy  knowledge- — that  the  no- 
thingness of  this  immortality  of  con- 
servated  forces  is  most  keenly  felt :  it 
is  when  we  think  of  the  miserable  end 
of  aflection.    How  much  comfort  would 
it   aSord  any   one   bending  over  the 
deathbed   of  his   wife   to  know   that 
forces  set  free  by  her  dissolution  ■will 
continue  to  mingle  impersonally  and 
indistingnisbably  with  forces  set  free 
by  the  general  mortality  1   Affection  nt 
all  events  requires  personality.     One 
cannot  love  a  group  of  consequences,  , 
even  supposing  that  the  filiation  could  , 
be  distinctly  presented  to  the  mind. 
Pressed  by  the  hand  of  sorrow  a-av- 
ing  for  comfort,  this  Dead    Sea  fruit 
crumbles   into    ashes,    paint    it  with   ' 
eloquence  as  you  will. 

Humanity,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  fun-  | 
damen tally  Christian  idea,  connected  , 
with  the  ChriBtiiin  view  of  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  their  common  Father  ' 
and   of  their   spiritual    union  in   the 
Church.     In  the  same  way  the  idea  of 
the  progress  of  Humanity  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  through  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  to  that  final  trium]ih  of 
good  over  evil  foretold  in  the  imagery  of 
the  Apocalyyag.    Attewttbefwrn^wtm 
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of  the  Keligion  of  Humanity  will  ad- 
mit that  the  Chri^tiaii  Church  ia  the 
matm:  of  theirs  :  ao  much  their  very 
nomenclature  proves ;  and  we  woold 
tain  ask  them  to  review  the  process  of 
disengagement,  and  see  whether  the 
essence  has  not  be«n  left  Iwliind. 

No  doubt  there  are  inBaences  at 
work  in  modern  civilisation  which  tend 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  sentiment 
of  hmnanity  by  making  men  more 
distinctly  conscious  of  their  position 
as  members  of  a  ritce.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unreflecting  devotion  of  the 
tribBsmaa,  which  held  together  primi- 
tive societies,  dies.  Man  learns  to 
reason  and  calculate ;  and  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  im.iiiolate  himself  to  the 
common  interest  of  the  race  he  will 
consider  what  the  common  in!;erest  of 
the  race,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
will  be  to  him,  and  whether  he  will 
ever  be  repaid  for  bis  sacrilice. 

Of  Cosmic  Emotion  it  will  perhaps  be 
more  fair  to  say  that  it  is  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  religious  emotion  rather 
than  as  a  substitute  for  i-eligion,  since 
nothing  has  been  said  about  embodying 
it  in  a  cult.  It  comes  to  us  commended 
by  glowing  quotations  from  Hr.  Swin- 
burne and  Walt  Whitman,  and  we 
cannot  help  saying  that,  for  common 
hearts,  it  stands  in  need  of  the  com- 
mendation. The  ti-ansfer  of  aSection 
from  an  all -loving  Father  to  an 
adamantine  universe  is  a  process  for 
which  we  may  well  seek  all  the  aid 
that  the  witchery  of  poetry  can  supply. 
Unluckily,  we  are  haunted  by  the  con- 
sciousneaa  that  the  poetry  itself  is 
blindly  ground  out  by  the  same  illimit- 
able mill  of  evolution  which  gi'inds 
out  vU-tue  and  affection.  We  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  we  understand 
what  Cosmic  Emotion  is,  even  after 
reading  on  exposition  of  its  nature  by 
no  nngifted  hand.  Its  symbula,  so  to 
speak,  are  the  feelings  produced  by  the 
two  objects  of  Kant's  peculiar  rever- 
enoe,  the  stare  of  heaven,  and  the 
moral  faculty  of  man.  But,  after  all, 
these  are  cnly  like  anything  else, 
aggregations  of  molecules  iu  a  certain 
~  '  ~  pjit«TCtatios,    Xo  eb»  nusKntific 


la&i 


eye  Ibey  may  be  awfid,  because  they 
are  mysterious  ;  but  let  science  analyse 
them  and  their  awfulness  disappears. 
If  the  interaction  of  all  parts  of  the 
material  universe  is  complete,  we  fail 
to  see  why  one  object  or  one  feeling  is 
more  cosmic  than  another.  However, 
we  will  not  dwell  on  thatwhich.  as  we 
Lave  already  confessed,  we  do  not  feel 
sure  that  we  rightly  apprehend.  ^Vllat 
we  do  clearly  see  is  that  to  have  cosmic 
emotion,  or  cosmic  anything,  you  must 
have  a  cosmos.  You  must  be  assured 
that  the  universe  is  a  cosmos  and  not  a 
chaos.  And  what  aasm-ance  of  this  can 
materiahsm  or  any  non- theological  sys- 
tem give !  Iaw  is  a  theological  term  : 
it  implies  a  lawgiver,  or  a  governing  in- 
telligence of  some  kind.  Science  can 
tell  us  nothing  but  facts,  single  or  ac- 
cumulated as  experience,  which  would 
not  make  a  law  though  they  had  been 
observed  through  myriads  of  years. 
Law  is  a  theological  term,  anil  cosmos 
is  equally  so,  if  it  may  not  rather  b« 
said  to  be  a  Greek  name  for  the  aggiA>j 
gate  of  laws.  For  order  implies  i 
gent  selection  and  arrangement. 
idea  of  order  would  not  be  as 
by  a  number  of  objects  falling  by  m< 
chance  into  a  pai'ticular  figure  howei 
intricate  and  i-eguloi'.  All  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  against 
design  seem  to  tell  with  equal  foroe 
against  order.  We  have  no  other 
universe  wherewith  to  compare  this  so 
us  by  the  comparison  to  assure  our- 
eelves  that  this  is  not  a  chaos  but  a 
cosmos.  Both  on  the  earth  and  iu  the 
Leavens  we  see  much  that  is  not  order 
but  disorder,  not  cosmos  but  ocosmia. 
If  He  divine,  nevertheless,  that  order 
reigns,  and  that  thei-e  is  design  beneath 
the  seemingly  undesigned,  and  good 
beneath  the  appearance  of  evil,  it  is 
by  virtue  of  something  not  dreamed  of 
in  the  philoso|by  of  materialism. 
Have  we  itally  come  to  this, 
the  world  has  no  longer  any 
reason  for  believing  in  a  God  or  s 
beyond  the  grave  J  If  &o,  it  is 
cull  to  deny  that  with  regai'd  to  the 
gieat  mass  of  mankind  up  to  this 
time  fldM^enfaiLiiM'  and  tlw  " 
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right,  and  exietence  liaa  been 
cmel  misad venture.  The  number 
those  who  have  suffered  lifelong 
or  want,  who  have 
deaths  of  tortui-e  or  perished 
by  war,  is  limited  though 
but  probably  there  have 
few  Uvea  in  which  the  earthly 
has  not  been  outweighed  by  the 
The  futm-e  may  bring  increased 
means  of  happiness,  though  those  who 
are  gone  will  not  be  the  better  for 
them ;  but  it  will  bring  also  increase 
of  sensibility,  and  the  consciousness  of 
hopeless  imperfection  and  miserable 
futility  will  probably  become  a  dis- 
tinct and  gi-owing  cause  of  pain.  It 
is  doubtful  even  whether,  after  such  a 
raising  of  Mokanna's  veU,  faith  in 
everything  would  not  expire  and 
human  effort  cease.  Still  we  must 
face  the  situation  r  there  can  be  no 
use  in  self-delusion.  In  vain  we  shall 
B^k  to  cheat  out-  souls  and  to  fill  a 
void  which  cannot  be  filled  by  the 
ifftcture  of  artificial  religions  and 
affectation  of  a  spiritual  language 
which,  however  persistently  and 
fcrvently  it  may  be  used,  no  realities 
correspond.  If  one  of  these  cults 
could  get  itself  established,  in  less 
than  a  generation  it  would  become 
hollower  than  the  hollowest  of  eccle- 
siasticisms.  Pi'obably  not  a  few  of 
the  highest  natures  would  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  dreary  round  of 
self-mockery  by  suicide ;  and  if  a 
scientific  priesthood  attempted  to  close 
that  door  by  sociological  dogma 
or  posthumous  denunciation  the 
result  would  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pi-aetical  efficacy  of  a 
religion  with  a  God  and  that  of  a 
hvolt  of  "  Humanity  "  or  "  Space." 
~  Shadows  and  figments,  as  they  ap- 
_         ■  ...     themselves,  these 

attempts  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
religion  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  showing  thut  men  of  great  powers 
of  mind,  who  have  thoroughly  broken 
loose  not  only  from  Christianity  but 
from  natui'al  religion,  and  in  some 
cases  placed  themselves  in  violent 
aBte^oniam  to  both,  are  BbUi  unable 


to  divest  themselves  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  or  to  appease  its  craving 
tor  satiafoction.  There  being  no  God, 
they  find  it  necessai-y,  as  Voltaire 
predicted  it  would  be,  to  invent  one ; 
not  for  the  purposes  of  police  (they 
are  far  above  such  sordid  Jesuitism), 
but  as  the  solution  of  the  otherwise 
hopeless  enigma  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
Science  takes  cognisance  of  all  phe- 
nomena ;  and  this  apparently  inezadi- 
cable  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
is  a  phenomenon  like  the  rest.  The 
thoroughgoing  Materialist,  of  course, 
escapes  all  these  phUosojihicol  exigen- 
cies ;  but  he  does  it  by  denying 
Humanity  as  well  as  God,  and  redu- 
cing the  difference  between  the  organ- 
ism of  the  human  animal  an<L  that  of 
any  other  animal  to  a  mere  question 
of  complexity.  StOl,  even  in  this 
quarter,  there  has  appeared  of'  late  a 
disposition  to  make  concessions  on  the 
subject  of  human  volition  hardly  con- 
sistent with  Mateiialism.  Nothing 
can  be  more  likely  thou  that  the  im- 
petus of  great  discoveries  has  carried 
the  discoverers  too  far. 

Perhaps  with  the  promptings  of  the 
religious  sentiment  there  is  combined 
a  sense  of  the  immediate  danger  with 
which  the  failure  of  the  religions  sanc- 
tion threatens  social  order  and  morality. 
As  we  have  said  already,  the  men  of 
whom  we  specially  epeak  are  far  above 
anything  like  sociaJ  Jesuitism.  "We 
have  not  a  doubt  but  they  would  re- 
gard with  abhorrence  any  schemes  of 
oligai-chic  illuminism  for  guarding  the 
pleasures  of  the  few  by  politic  decep- 
tion of  the  multitude.  But  they  have 
probably  begun  to  lay  to  heart  the 
fact  that  the  existing  morality,  though 
not  dependent  on  any  special  theology, 
any  special  view  of  the  relations  be- 
tween lioul  and  body,  or  any  special 
theory  of  future  reward?  and  punish- 
ments, is  largely  dependent  on  a 
belief  in  the  indefeasible  authority 
of  conscience,  and  in  that  without 
which  conscience  can  have  no  inde- 
feasible authority — the  presence  of  a 
juat  and  all-seeing  God.  It  may  be 
true  that  in  fnmwral'  sonety  thng^  j 
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beliefs  are  fonnd  only  in  the  most 
radimentiity  form,  and,  as  social  sanc- 
tions, are  very  inferior  in  force  to 
mere  gregarious  instincts  or  the  pres- 
sure of  tribal  need.  Bnt  man  emerges 
from  the  primasral  state,  and  nhen  he 
does,  he  demands  a  reason  for  his  sub- 
mission to  moral  law.  That  the  leaders 
of  the  antl  theological  movement  in  the 
present  day  are  imnioral,  nobody  but 
the  most  besotted  fanatic  would  in- 
sinuate ;  no  candid  antagonist  would 
deny  that  some  of  them  are  in  every 
respect  the  very  beat  of  men.  The 
fearless  love  of  tmth  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  other  high  qualities,  and 
notfing  could  be  more  unlikely  than 
that  natures  disposed  to  virtne.  trained 
under  good  influences,  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  opinion  and  guarded  by  intel- 
lectual tastes,  would  lapse  into  vice 
as  soon  as  the  traditional  sanction  was 
removed.  But  what  is  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  the  traditional  sanction 
how.  producing  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  morality  of  the  mass  of  manidnd  1 
The  commercial  swindler  or  the  politi- 
cal ahai^per,  when  the  divine  authority 
of  conscience  is  gone,  will  feel  that  he 
has  only  the  opinion  of  society  to 
reckon  with,  and  he  knows  how  to 
reckon  with  the  opinion  of  society.  If 
Macbeth  is  ready,  provided  he  can 
succeed  iu  this  world,  to  "jump  the 
life  to  come,"  much  more  ready  will 
villainy  be  to  "  jump "  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  its  actions  to  humanity 
when  its  own  conscious  existence  shall 
have  closed.  Bate  the  practical  effect 
of  religious  beliefs  aa  low  and  that  of 
social  iuflnences  as  high  as  you  may, 
there  can  surely  he  no  doubt  that 
morality  has  received  eome  support 
from  the  authority  of  an  inwai-d  moni- 
tor regarded  as  the  voice  of  fiod.  The 
worst  of  men  would  have  wished  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous ;  he 
would  have  been  glad,  if  he  could, 
when  death  approached,  to  cancel  his 
crimes ;  and  the  conviction,  or  mis- 
giving, which  this  implied,  could  not 
fail  to  have  some  inlluEUce  upon  the 
generality  of  mankind,  though  no 
doubt    the   irSuenre    was    weakened 


rather  than  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
travagant and  incredible  form  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  future  retribn- 
bution  was  presented  hy  the  dominant 
theology. 

The  denial  of  the  existence  of  God 
and  of  a  future  state,  in  a  word,  is 
the  dethronement  of  conscience ;  and 
society  will  pass,  to  say  the  least, 
through  a  dangerous  interval  before 
social  science  can  fill  the  vacant  throne. 
Avowed  scepticism  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
interested and  therefore  to  be  moml ; 
it  is  among  the  nnavowed  sceptics  and 
conformists  to  political  religions  that 
the  consequences  of  the  change  may 
ho  expected  to  appear.  But  more  than 
this,  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Selection 
and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest  are 
beginning  to  generate  a  morahty  of 
their  own,  with  the  inevitable  corollary 
that  the  proof  of  superior  htness  is  to 
survive — to  survive  either  by  force  or 
cunning,  like  the  other  animals  which 
by  dint  of  force  or  cunning  have  come 
out  victorious  from  the  universal  war 
and  asserted  for  themselves  a  place  in 
nature.  The  "  irrepressible  struggle  for 
empire "  is  foimally  put  forward  by 
pubhc  writers  of  the  highest  class  ss 
the  basis  and  the  rule  of  the  conduct 
of  this  country  towards  other  nations  ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  not 
an  entire  absenceof  connection  between 
the  private  code  of  a  school  and  its 
international  conceptions.  The  feeling 
that  success  covers  everything  seems 
to  he  gaining  ground,  and  to  be  over- 
coming, not  merely  the  old  conventional 
rules  of  honour,  but  moral  principle  it- 
self. Both  in  public  and  private  there 
are  symptoms  of  an  approaching  failure 
of  the  motive  power  which  has  hitherto 
sustained  men  both  in  self-sacrificing 
efiort  and  in  courageous  protest  against 
wrong,  though  as  yet  we  are  only  at 
the  threshold  of  the  great  change,  and 
established  sentiment  long  survives,  in 
the  masses,  that  which  originally  gave 
it  birth.  Benan  says,  probably  with 
truth,  that  had  the  Second  Kmpire 
remained  at  peace,  it  might  have  gone 
on  for  ever ;  and  in  the  history  oE  this 
country  tho  connection  between  foUti- 
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J  effort  and  religion  has  been  bo  close 

lat  its  dissolution,  to  say  the  least, 

m  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  critical 

[  change  in  the  character  of  the  nation. 

L  The  time  may  come,  when,  as  philo- 

I  BOphers    triuinphajitly    predict,    men, 

der  the  ascendency  of  science,  will 

,  for   the   common  good,  with  the 

I   mechfinical    certnioty  ae   boes ; 

Siougb  the  common  good  of  the  humuu 

?  would  perhaps  not  be    easy    to 

ne.     But   in   tiie   meantime  man- 

ind,  or  some  portions  of  it,  may  be 

I  danger  of  an  anarchy  of  self-interest, 

compressed  for  the  purposo  of  political 

order,  by  a  despotism  of  force. 

That  science  and  ciiticism,  acting — 

thanks  to  the  liberty  of  opinion  won 

by   political   efEort — with    a    freedom 

never  known  before,  have  delivered  us 

from  a  mass  of    dark  and  degrading 

Euperatitiona,  we  own   with   heartfelt 

thankfulness  to  the  deliverers,  and  in 

the  firm  conviction  that  the  removal  of 

false  beliefs,  and  of  the  authorities  or 

H  institutions  founded  on  them,  cannot 

t  prove  in  the  end  anything  but  a.  bless- 

r.lTig  to  mankind.    But  at  the  same  time 

I  the   foundations   of   general   morality 

I  Ikfkve   inevitably   been   shaken,  and  a 

B  has  been  brought  on  the  gravity 

■<0f  which  nobody  can  foil  to  see,  and 

^lobody  but  a  fanatic  of  Materialism  can 

fee  without  the  most  serious  misgiving. 


There  has  beon  nothing  in  the 
history  of  man  like  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  decadence  of  the  ancient 
mythologies  is  very  far  from  affording 
a  parallel.  The  connection  of  those 
mythologies  with  morality  was  com- 
paratively slight.  Dull  and  half-animal 
minds  would  hardly  be  conscious  of 
the  change  which  was  partly  veiled 
from  them  by  the  continuance  of  ritual 
and  state  creeds ;  while  in  the  minds 
of  Plato  and  Marcus  Aui'eUuB  it  made 
place  for  the  development  of  a  moral 
religion.  The  Eeformation  was  a  tre- 
mendous enrthquake  :  it  shook  do^-n 
the  fabric  of  mediceval  religion,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  in 
the  religious  sphere  filled  the  world 
with  revolutions  and  wars.  But  it 
left  the  authority  of  the  Bible  un- 
shaken, and  men  might  feel  that  the 
destructive  process  had  its  limit,  and 
that  adamant  was  still  beneath  their 
feet.  But  a  world  which  is  intelleotual 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  significance  of 
these  questions,  reading  all  that  is 
written  about  them  with  almost  pas- 
sionate avidity,  finds  itself  brought  to 
a  crisis  the  character  of  which  any  one 
may  realize  by  distinctly  presenting  to 
himself  the  idea  of  existence  without 
a  God.  

Gol.LWlN   SllIJ 


CHAPTEH  i. 
UOSKSDJUlX. 

XBE  is  on  the  southern  coast  a  little 
diarch  in  which  the  last  "  Amen  "  of 
Sundav  prayer  has  long  ago  been  said. 
Tired  apparently  of  witnessing  so 
many  burials  around  it,  it  has  decided 
to  bury  itself,  and  has  accordingly 
interred  its  greater  part  veiy  decently 
and  comfortably  under  its  own  rich 
growth  of  ivy,  woodbine,  and  moss. 

All  aroond  is  wild,  except  the  little 
cbnrchyard — "God's  acre"  in  less  than 
a  rood — which  gleams  witi  new  white 
crosses,  and  glows  with.  flow^« — not 
wild,  but  garden  flowers,  flourishing 
gaily. 

The  restiiig- places  of  "the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet "  are  qiiit« 
put  ont  of  sight  by  these  newer  graves. 
At  first  the  great  biightness  which 
seems  the  law  of  the  phiee,  even  to 
the  breast  of  the  robin  on  the  gr^iV 
root,  to  the  gold  bronze  on  the  fallen 
leaf,  appears  unnatural  to  such  a  spot. 
But  as  the  ages  on  the  tombstones 
become  apparent  one  by  one,  showing 
that  those  who  lie  beneath  have  all 
perished  in   youth,  most  of  them  in 

■  very  early  youth,  one  grows  glad  at 
finding  this  little  garden  of  death  made 
so  sweet  and  fair  for  them. 

They  are  those  who,  Hinlclng  into 
consumption,  had  been  brought  in 
forlorn  hope  to  the  town  a  few  miles 
off;  the  soft  air  of  which  gives  new 
health  to  some,  or  to  the  dying  easier 
death. 

They  lie  there  among  myrtles  and 
roses,  ivy  and  mignonette,  and  tender 

I    words  graven  on  stones  and  crosses 

W  white  aa  their  own  purity. 

K     Seldom  are  they  alone.     No  sunny 

'  day  can  come — and  frequent  are  the 
sunny  days  here  the  whole  year  round 
— but  the  old  sexton  is  at  the  gate, 
on  the  watch  for  visitors;  and  cheer- 


fully garrulous  old   ladies  and  1 
sacked  young   tonrists  i  _ 

from  the  favourite  points  of  view. 
Mitny  a  young  couple  from  the  town 
hard  by,  trying  to  look  as  if  their 
honeynioon  had  waned  time  out  of 
mind,  ret  showing  its  newness  m 
their  every  glance,  grow  gi»ve  in 
this  assemblage  of  youthful  sleepers. 

The  church  doors  are  open ;  tbe  snu 
shines  in,  lighting  the  worn  stone 
threshold  and  the  rotten  faigfa-booked 
seats.  Daizlingly  the  white  ctossqs 
shine :  warmly  the  flowers  glow  amd 
breathe.  Across  the  great  eea  come 
the  breeze  and  the  sunshine,  wrspptng 
the  little  spot  around  like  the  spirit 
of  eternal  life,  banishing  every  thooght 
of  gloom,  and  seeming  to  say  trinm- 
phantly  to  death,  "  You  laid  tbeee 
children  here ;  but  they  are  mine  for 

And  the  same  breeze,  rushing  into 
the  little  open  church,  wakes  no  otiier 
echo  there  than  the  last  words  of 
Sunday  praver,  ■'  Evermore.     Amen.'* 

But  it  was  long  befoie  that  yoong 
company  had  come  to  reat  in  the  little 
churchyard,  with  their  gay  flowers  and 
white  crosses ;  long  before  the  old  bell 
had  given  up  summoning  the  littie 
congregation  to  Sunday  service ;  that 
the  duldish  feet,  whose  wanderings 
make  the  subject  of  this  story,  hod 
helped  to  wear  that  hollow  in  the 
stone  at  the  threshold. 

In  the  days  while  yet  "  the  rude 
forefathers"  had  the  little  churchyard 
to  themselves,  the  Eeverend  Ajnoa 
Gould  was  rector  of  Monksdean. 

Amos,  unlike  his  namesake  the 
herdsman  of  Tekoah,  was  not  inspired 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  in  which 
his  lines  bad  fallen. 

Kot  merely  did  he  find  no  comfort 
or  refreshment  in  them,  he  Bonttly 
I  them.  


It  As  for  the  wonderful  village  street, 
safi  more  like  a  chamber  pre- 
pared for  some  sjlvim  festival  than 
the  Bceue  of  everyd&y  ruBtic  life,  he 
only  knew  that  the  people  in  it  were 
a  hard-headed,  close-hated  community, 
who  thought  it  a  sign  of  British  inde- 
pendence to  resist  clerical  dictation  as 
much  ae  possible. 

The  stories  about  the  church  when 
it  belonged  to  the  N'orman  monastery 
brought  the  seston  an  annual  harvest 
of  sixpences  and  shiUings,  but  had  not 
the  faintest  interest  for  Amos  Gould. 

How  could  he  care,  he  would  ask, 
with  his  look  of  gentle,  frank  protest, 
to  hear  of  these  old  24^Drman  monks  t 
Was  it  not  more  than  enough  for  him 
to  know  they  bad  been  so  clumsy  as 
to  let  the  deeds  belonging  to  this  un- 
lucky little  church  be  burnt  at  their 
monastery  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
so  had  lost  its  tithes  for  ever  1 

Then  there  was  the  well  in  the 
churchyard,  the  famous  old  well  of 
Saint  Anselm,  with  its  crumbling 
caiTed  archway,  of  which  antiquaries 
toid  the    rector  he   ought   to    be   so 

This,  he  owned,  might  have  been 
interesting  enough  in  its  day.  Pil- 
grims innumerable  came  then  to  pi-ove 
its  healing  powers,  and  left  their  fees 
for  the  p'iest  on  its  sacred  stone. 
But  now  that  there  was  never  any- 
thing but  moss  upon  the  stone,  he 
could  not  pretend  to  see  any  charm 
about  it;  neither  could  he  in  tho 
battered  countenance  of  the  saint,  or 
in  tho  time-pitted  cherubim  suiTound- 
ing  it. 

Yet  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  Amos  Gould  was  a  malcontent 
or  a  grumbler.  No  man  was  ever 
further  than  he  from  being  either. 
He  merely  owned  these  things  in  his 
gentle  sincerity  of  heait  when  con- 
gratulated on  pleasures  he  could  not 

In  the  same  way,  when  London 
clergymen  declared  he  ought  to  be 
aho\e  all  the  ordinary  ia-oubles  of 
householders  in  ho  perfect  a  rectory, 
i»  aildly  mantiiOBadt  tha  l^ht  dmw- 


backs  of  smoking  chimneys,  draughts, 
and  want  of  space. 

He  was  often  told  that  such  a 
boundary  line  as  that  made  by  the 
gently-sweiling  downs  on  one  side  and 
tba  sea  on  the  other,  should  of  itself 
make  Monkadean  a  sort  of  paradise. 
But  when  even  such  a  boundary  is  as 
a  typical  prison  wall  closing  round  a 
man's  prospects,  and  shotting  him  in 
to  a  life  of  hard  work  and  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  no  wonder  the  eye 
should  weary  of  beholding  it,  the  head 
grow  sick,  "  the  whole  heart  faint." 

The  neighbouring  clergy  had  a  half- 
pitying  way  of  speaking  of  him  as 
"  little  Amos,"  alluding  rather  to  the 
general  smallness  of  his  life,  means, 
and  aims,  than  to  his  person,  which 
was  but  slightly  below  middle  height, 
and  somewhat  thick  set. 

His  face  was  pale  and  inclining  to 
puffiness,  his  hair  black,  rather  low 
on  the  forehead,  and  growing  in  a, 
thick  even  border  round  bis  cheeks 
and  chin.  His  mouth  was  well  formed, 
and  had  an  air  of  quiet  sociability. 
His  eyes  were  dark,  comely,  and  calm. 
They  were  always  grave,  though  seldom 
sad;  frank,  but  seldom  trustful.  When 
the  rest  of  the  face  smiled,  the  eyes 
were  still  grave ;  when  they  had  to 
look  on  great  sorrow,  they  were  still 

little  Amos  lived  on  a  sort  of  dead 
level  of  resignation,  He  kept  the 
eyes  of  his  spirit  looking  steadily 
before  him,  never  letting  them  look 
despairingly  down  or  hopefully  up- 
wams.  When  he  said  he  "hoped" 
he  meant  that  he  expected,  for  ex- 
pectation was  the  only  form  of  hope 
in  which  he  indulged. 

On  this  matter,  as  on  most  other 
matters,  Mrs.  Could  and  himself  were 
of  one  mind. 

She  was  one  of  the  few  possessions 
on  which  his  friends  did  not  congratu- 
late him  ;  and  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
on  which  he  could  have  well  borne 
much  congratulation. 

He  had  first  come  to  take  charge  of 
the  parish  in  the  illness  and  absence 


» 


he  wrote  to  the  rector, 
referred  to  "  Mias  Lang- 
id  my  daughters."  As  tie 
eldest  of  these  last-mentioned  yoong 
ladies  was  but  sixteen,  and  had  eyes 
that  seemed  to  Amos  to  have  a  way 
of  making  him  lose  the  seDse  of  what- 
ever she  said  to  him,  he  preferred 
always  to  consnit  Mies  I-angworthy. 
Her  clear  brown  eyes  assisted  rather 
than  hindered  his  comprehension.  She 
was  governess  to  the  rector's  family, 
and  was  held  in  much  esteem,  being 
a  ladj'  of  good  birth,  and  having  met 
with  the  trial  of  losing  a  comfortable 
fortune. 

Siliss  Lungwort  hy  was  tall  and 
large,  though  thin.  She  had  red 
haij-  and  light  brown  eyes.  They 
were  not  handsome  eyes,  being  small, 
poor  in  colour,  and  having  scarcely 
perceptible  lashes  and  brows,  but 
they  had  a  look  of  keen  discernment 
and  clear  intelligence. 

When  it  was  seen  that  3Ir.  Gould 
walked  about  so  much  with  Miss 
Langworthy,  and  paid  so  many  visits 
to  the  rectory,  though  such  visits  and 
walks  were  believed  to  be  necessary, 
yet  another  motive  than  parish  work 
was  assigned  for  these  things.  A  grave 
young  bachelor  parson  like  Amos  Gould 
and  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  edu- 
cation, and  taste  for  pariah  work, — 
what  better  materials  could  the  gossips 
of  Mooksdean  want  to  begin  with  t 
]ldis3  Langworthy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  joked  on  the  subject ;  but 
tliough  she  might,  perhaps,  be  betrayed 
into  a  slight  bludi,  she  always  had 
Teady  the  answer  that  what  slie  did 
in  the  parish  she  did  from  simple 
duty,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  the 
same  with  Mr.  Gould. 

Miss  Langworthv.  however,  was  too 
highly  conscientious  a  person  to  dis- 
goise  from  herself  certain  signs  that 
seemed  to  show  gossips  tniffht  for  once 
be  right.  It  was  certainly  dear  to 
her  that  Mr.  Gould  came  to  the 
rectory  to  ask  some  questions  which 
might  have  been  as  easily  answered 
by  the  schoolmistress  or  sexton  as 
Theieftae,  aa    n    trathfnl- 


minded  person,  she  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  herself  he  liked  visituig 
at  the  rectory.  Then,  too,  she  conid 
but  notice  he  invariably  stayed  longet 
if  she  happened  to  be  alone  when  he 
called.  If  she  sent  her  eldest  charge, 
t-illinn  Annytage,  he  would  be  sore 
to  ask  to  see  Miss  Langworthy, 
When  Atr.  Gould  met  them  out<,  and 
accompanied  them  a  short  or  long 
way  in  their  walk,  he  always  walk<rd 
at  her  side,  Tai-tly  in  pmdence, 
considering  that  this  might  perhaps 
bo  observed  by  others  as  well  as 
herself,  and  partly  from  a  little 
natural  womanly  curiosity,  Mias 
Langworthy  would  on  some  pretext 
or  other  manage  to  change  her  posi- 
tion. Mr,  Gould,  withont  the  leasi 
idea  she  had  any  intention  for  doin^ 
so,  woold,  before  traversing  many 
yards,  cm  at  rive  to  change  his,  and 
so  place  them  in  the  same  order  as 
before.  Did  he  know  that  doing  tJus 
caused  a  slight  red  to  tinge  Uisa 
Langworthy's  cheek,  up  to  which  the 
top  of  his  hat  just  re&ched  I  2so  one 
could  answer  that  question,  for  Amos 
Gould's  heart  was  a  parish  mystery 
in  tliose  days.  Miss  Langworthy  had 
too  mncli  sense  and  good  taste  to  by 
to  precipitate  any  possible  intentions 
Mr.  Gould  might  have  concerning  her. 
She  went  about  her  work  in  the 
village  not  with  that  feverish  rest- 
lessness of  some  young  ladiea  having 
hopes  similar  to  her  own,  but  witli 
quiet  assiduity  that  won  Mr.  Gonld's 
admiration — an  admiration  which  be 
very  openly  expressed,  too  openly  jper- 
haps  to  give  her  much  pleasure. 

Miss  Langworthy  was  too  shrewd 
a  woman  not  to  see  a  dim  possibility 
of  her  pretty  pupil  Lillian  being  the 
attraction  that  brought  ilr,  Gould 
so  often  near  them.  She  had  very 
carefully  watched,  and  not  only  had 
seen  the  signs  already  mentioned, 
denoting  as  she  considered  a  clear 
preference  for  herself,  but  had  seen 
also  that  Mr.  Gould  hardly  ever 
glanced  at  Lillian,  though  she,  like 
many  other  girls  of  her  age  Miss 
Ijtugynatiiy  Iwd  kBovn,  had  ^ '    ' 


age    Miss     I 


thought  a  silly,  tongue-tied,  blushing 
mauner  whenever  Mr,  Gould  came 
□ear,  while  ordinarily  she  was  a  very  in- 
telligent, studious,  and  thoughtful  gb-I. 

Yet,  though  gifted  with  uncommon 
penetiTvtion,  was  Miss  Lang  worthy 
all  this  time,  and  indeed  all  her  lite, 
utterly  ignorant  of  a  little  story 
going  on  juat  then  under  her  very 
■eyea,  proving  that  whether  Iiove  is 
Wind  himself  or  not,  he  ia  certainly 
very  clever  at  blinding  those  near 
whom  he  comes,  and  whom  he  finds 
inconveniently  in  hia  way, 

Amos  did  remain  longer  at  the 
rectory  when  Misa  Langworthy  was 
iJone.  As  a  naturally  observant 
person  she  could  but  notice  it.  She 
must  have  been  supematurally  obser- 
vant to  know  the  real  reason  for 
this,  thnt  he  remained  merely  because 
he  could  not  tear  himself  away  while 
there  was  yet  a  chance  of  hearing  a 
light  step  coming— a  chance  of  seeing 
a  girl's  form,  innocent  face,  and 
drooping  hair,  entering  at  the  black 
oak-door  like  spring  through  wintry 
woods.  Then  Mias  Langworthy  might 
talk  on  of  driest  parish  matters  as  the 
slim  student  sat  at  her  book  by  the 
table,  her  little  hand  covering  the 
cheek  nearest  Amos,  her  glistening 
cm-Is  drooping  his  way,  concealing  all 
but  an  eyelash  that,  whenever  ho 
spoke,  quivered  op  lay  deathly  still. 
Miss  Langworthy  might  talk,  and 
Amos  listen  and  reply,  but  he  was  in 
a  world  above  and  beyond  parishes. 
Eden  was  recreated  in  the  little 
room,  and  Adam  again  woke  from  the 
"  deep  sleep  "  and  looked  on  Eve. 

One  day  Misa  Langworthy  was 
called  out  of  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes.  There  was  surely  no  harm 
in  the  eyes  of  Amos  turning  so 
eagerly  to  take  in  all  they  could  in 
that  brief  interval.  He  could  not 
pain  her  by  doing  so,  because  her  face 
was  turned  away,  and  hid<len  by  her 
curls  iind  supporting  hand.  And  yet 
he  wondered,  if  she  did  not  guess 
anything  of  hia  gaze,  why  was  it  that 
the  curtain  of  curia  drooped  lower,  and 
that  there  was  fluttering  enough  under 


them  to  dislodge  from  the  holland 
bodice  a  spray  of  cluster  rosea  that 
fell  upon  her  open  book  1  Why  I 
indeed  ;  a  question  to  keep  him  dream- 
ing many  a  day  and  wakeful  many  a 
night.  If  only  now  he  could  aoe  the 
dear  face  itself,  from  what  blunders 
he  might  be  saved  I  He  might  see  it 
only  studious  and  puzzled  over 
lesson,  almost  unconscious  of  his 
sence.  What  folly  such  a  glir 
might  spare  him  I 

Making  his  voice  as  cold  and 
concerned  as  possible,  he  said — 

"  What  pretty  roses  I     May  I 
for  onel  " 

The  sweet  voice,  cold  as  his  oi 
answered  him — 

"Oh,  certainly! " 

And  while  one  little  hand  off 
the  spray,  the  other  held  back 
curls,  and  the  face  looked  out  at  him:. 
No  archness  or  coquetry  was  in  it. 
Better  for  Amos  that  there  should 
have  been ;  better  anything  for  poor 
Amos  than  the  reluctance  to  look — 
the  crimson  cheeks,  the  eyes  drooping 
before  the  adoration  of  his  own. 

Tbe  rustle  of  a  silk  gown  in  the 
passage,  the  opening  of  a  door,  the 
glance  of  calm  brown  eyes,  and  Amos 
has  suddenly  fallen  from  Eden  back 
into — a  parish. 

Miss  Langworthy  looked  at  Amos, 
at  Lillian,  and  the  roses.  She  knew 
where  they  had  been ;  she  saw  clearly 
they  had  changed  placea.  But  at  her 
glance  Lillian's  curls  were  tossed  back 
carelessly,  and  she  said  with  apparent 
unconcern — and  she  was  unconcerned 
as  to  her  governess's  looks — 

"  Can  we  get  down  a 
these  cluster  roses,  Miss  Langworthy  T 
Mr.  Gould  admires  them  so  much.'" 
Miss    Langworthy     was     satisi 
and  never  gave   the  matter  anoti 
thought. 

No  spray  of  July  roses,  howevfii 
dropped  from  their  place  ngainat 
maiden's  throbbing  heart ;  but  that 
far  more  aemiible  and  useful  insti- 
tution, a  parish  soup-kitchen,  was 
destined  to  change  the  course  of 
Araoa  Gould's  bachelor  life. 


A  day  or  two  after  he  had  gone 
home  to  his  lodging  over  the  post-otiini 
with  the  rosed  in  his  hand,  he  heard 
BOmething  that  made  him  resolve  never 
to  spend  another  moioeDt  near  T .ill  inn 
more  than  necessity  might  compel  him. 
She  was  not  positively  engaged,  he  dis- 
covered, hut  under  snch  a  promise  con- 
cerning Jlr.  Dowdeswell,  her  father'. 


But  be   had   to  mind  both  tone  aili^' 
words,    for   Miss    Langworthy's    eyes   i 

"  If  I  have  taken  too  great  a  liberty 
in  writing  to  your  father  as  I  did,  I 
hope  I  am  foigiven." 

She  scarcely  let  her  eyea  meet  his, 
but  allowed  her  fingers  to  tighton 
round  his  like  a  fnght«ned  child  ding- 


patron,  the  Manchester  manufacturer  ing  to  a  greater  strength  than  her  own. 

and  owner  of  Combe  Park,  that  she  Three  little  sentences,  each  in  a  sort 

could  not  honourably  break,  as  it  wa^  of  sigh,  cajne  from  her. 

to  hold  good  till  at  least  the  end  of  ■'  It  was  very  good  of  you — I  am  so 

the  year.      Perhaps  had   Amos  seen  pleased  to  go.     Good-bye." 

some  more  doubt  in  her  mind  at  first,  And  so  the  rose  era  was  over,  and 

his  sense  of   honour  might  not  have  that  of  the  sDup-kit«ben  b^an. 

made  him  look  on  the  tacit  engage-  Miss  Langworthy,  after  remainii^ 

ment  as  sacredly  as  he  did,  in  spite  of  with  Lillian  a  few  days,  came  back  to 


Dowdeswell's  wealth  and  his  own  poor 
prospects  in  comparison. 

But  he  could  nofr  mistake  the  tender 
and  pathetic  "No"  that  had  been  in 
her  whole  manner  to  him  from  first  to 
last,  showing  hitn  her  wish  was  Dot  to 
break  faith  with  her  father  even  though 


younger  charges  at  the  rectory. 
She  seemed  more  bright  and  enei^e^ 
than  ever,  and  Amos  was  so  thankful 
for  her  return  that  she  quite  blushed 
at  his  welcome.  AH  with  birn  was  to 
be  subservient  to  "  parish  "  now,  and 
truly  glad  to  have  hack  i; 


she    could    not    completely  hide  her  village  one  who  talked  of  nothing  else, 

girlish  love  from  Amos.  and  this  wonderfully  helped  him    in 

Amos    BO    sooner    understood    the  forgetting  the  rose-dream  and  coming 

position  than  he    determined  to  help  bock  to  reality. 


the   brave  and   tender    heart 
struggle. 

After  a  few  days  he  appeared  at  the 
rectory,  pale,  subdued,  but  cheerful, 
and  saw  Miss  Xangworthy.  He  told 
her  that  in  answering  the  rector's  in- 
quiries concerning  his  family,  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  say,  that  as  he  did 
not  think  Miss  Lillian  looking  so  well 
lately,  he  strongly  advised  her  father 
to  send  for  her  that  she  might  pass  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  hm. 


In  the  meantime  he  was  quite  xin- 
conscious  of  the  gossip  about  himself 
in  connection  with  Miss  Laogworthy, 
and  felt  as  safe  in  talking  to  her  as  he 
chatting  to  the  village  post- 
While  nothing  changed  bla 
natural  fixed  reserve,  he  became  mon 
parochially  friendly  with  her  each  day, 
and  called  her,  with  grave  jocularilj', 
his  ''  rural  dean." 

In  the  autumn,  when  Lillian's  father 
died,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  presented  Anaos 


e  of  Lillian  till  the  to    the    living  of    Monksdean.      The 

morning  Miss  Langworthy  was  to  take  orphans  and  Miss  Langworthy  stayed 

her  to  where  her  father  would  meet  on  at  the  rectory  till  the  middle  of 

her.     Amos  walked  with  them  to  the  November,  and  then  it  was  that  Amos 

coach,    talking   all   the  way  of   Miss  became  aware  of  the  position  in  which 

Langworthy's  scheme  of  getting  up  a  his  acceptance  of  Miss  langworthy'a 

blanket  club  for  the  winter.    When  he  help  had  placed  him. 

had  assisted  her  into  the  coach,  he  took  The    weather    being    severe,    Mias 

Lillian's  hand  and  held  it  with  a  firm  Langworthy    had,   assisted   by  Amos 

kindliness  that  gave  her  courage  to  and   Mr.    Dowdeswell,    established    a 

look  at  him.     He  wished  her  to  do  so,  soup-kiteben.     On   the   first  morning 

for  it  seemed  due  to  him  she  should  that  the  bttle  crowd    of  jug-bearers 

know  his  pain  and  yet  his  strength,  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  rectoiy 


Sebastian. 
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sculleiy,  Amos  made  his  way  through 
them,  commenting  pleasantly  on  the 
excellent  odour  of  the  soup-steam  issu- 
ing from  the  open  door  out  into  the 
frosty  air. 

On  entering  he  found  Miss  Lang- 
worthy  standmg  by  the  copper  with 
a  huge  soup-ladle  in  her  hand.  She 
was  equipped  from  chin  to  foot  in  an 
apron  of  what  seemed  to  Amos  coarse 
latchen  towelling,  and  wore  sleeves  of 
the  same  material  up  to  her  elbows. 
Amos  smiled;  the  sight  gratified  his 
parochial  mind,  just  as  a  well-appointed 
hearse  or  any  other  parish  matter 
admirably  conducted  might  have  done. 
He  smiled  with  such  full  approbation 
that  Miss  Langworthy  blushed.  The 
steam  prevented  Amos  from  seeing  the 
blush,  or  he  would  probably  not  have 
remarked  in  so  calm  and  matter-of- 
fact  a  manner,  or  indeed  in  any  manner 
at  all,  she  managed  these  things  so 
well  that  she  ought  to  be  a  clergyman's 
wife. 

Miss  Langworthy  had  naturally  a 
steady  hand,  but  the  soup-ladle  cer- 
tainly trembled  slightly  as  she  lowered 
it  into  the  copper.  She  wished  to 
make  no  possible  mistake,  but  it  really 
seemed  to  her  that  the  all-important 
moment  of  her  life  had  arrived.  Amos 
Gould  had  smiled  on  her  as  she  had 
never  seen  him  smile  on  any  other 
woman.  He  had  here,  in  his  own  back 
kitchen,  spoken  of  her  fitness  for  be- 
coming a  clergyman's  wife.  Surely, 
she  thought,  she  might  trust  her  own 
instincts;  surely  that  which  all  the 
parish  had  so  long  expected  had  really 
come  to  pass.  But,  with  her  usual 
caution,  she  felt  that  perhaps  she  was 
a  little  too  pertiu*bed  to  be  able  to 
estimate  his  words  and  maimer  just 
then — she  must  wait  for  what  would 
follow. 

Amos,  innocent  as  the  smallest  child 
with  its  broken  mug  waiting  outside, 
took  the  vessel  presented  hun  by  one 
of  the  foremost  old  women  at  the  door 
and  placed  it  on  the  edge  of  the  cop- 
per. As  good  or  evil  fate  would  have 
it,  it  happened  to  be  a  brown  and 


yellow  jug,  illustrating  the  story  of 
Boaz  and  Ruth.  Miss  Langworthy 
instantly  saw  it,  and  asked  herself 
why  should  he  have  chosen  to  take 
that  jug  first,  from  all  waiting  to 
thrust  theirs  into  his  hand  1  She 
filled  it,  while  Amos  stood  eying  the 
figures  on  it  with  slow  curiosity. 
Having  just  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  represent,  and 
feeling  rather  proud  of  his  discovery 
as  Miss  Langworthy  filled  and  gave  it 
to  him,  he  held  it  up  before  her  with 
a  grave  smile,  saying — 

"I  don't  think  you  observed  the 
picture." 

To  his  amazement  a  voice  full  of 
agitation  replied — 

"Yes;  but  pray  say  no  more  just 
now,  Mr.  Gould." 

Amos  handed  the  old  woman  her  soup, 
and  passed  on  the  other  jugs  in  silence, 
which  was  perhaps  scarcely  what  he 
would  have  done  had  he  considered 
ccoUy  as  he  could  wish.  For  some 
time  he  looked  perplexed  and  troubled, 
as  the  absiu'd  sense  of  the  blunder 
dawned  upon  him. 

He  escaped  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  soup-kitchen,  but  from  its  results 
he  was  not  to  escape.  On  his  way  up 
the  lane,  he  met  some  one  who  asked 
him  when  he  intended  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  rectory.  Amos  told  him 
the  late  rector's  family  and  Miss  Lang- 
worthy would  be  leaving  in  a  week, 
and  that  then,  as  there  was  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  furniture  remaining  as  it 
was,  he  could  enter  immediately. 

"I  suppose  she  will  not  be  long 
away  ? "  said  his  neighbour. 

Amos  asked  why  1  in  real  per- 
plexity. What  could  He  mean,  Amos 
wondered,  since  Tie  could  not  have 
known  of  the  Boaz  and  Buth  jug  % 
His  friend,  however,  laughed  as  he 
turned  in  at  his  own  gate,  and  with 
a  parting  wave  of  the  haiid  answered — 

"  Oh,  don't  you  suppose  we  have 
seen  it  all  from  the  first  % " 

Amos  was  an  obstinate  man  when 
he  chose  to  be,  but  he  was  a  most  tem- 
perate-minded [^and   considerate  man. 


So  far  aa  Tillage  gossips  were  concerned, 
he  would  have  steadily  nmntained  his 
own  course  and  calmly  defied  their 
censure.  But  his  whole  life  and  his 
whole  mind  being  now  devoted  to  his 
work,  whatever  might  seem  likely  to 
help  that  work  was  to  be  seriously 
considered  and  not  hastily  dismissed, 
even  if  he  felt  inclined  to  dismiss  it. 
He  was  a  just  man  too,  and  he  ques- 
tioned himself  very  closely  as  to 
whether  so  freely  accepting  Miss 
Langworthy's  help,  and  even  advice, 
he  had  not  perhaps  led  her  to  think 
more  than  he  intended. 

He  thought  of  little  else  all  day. 
In  the  evening,  as  he  was  packing 
some  of  his  books,  he  read  in  a  little 
tAd,  old  volume  these  words — 

"No  meraoria  liveth  in  the  hearte 
80  long  or  so  aweetlie  as  that  of  a  lovo 
slayne  bye  honour.  The  flowers  of  Maie 
repeat  to  as  the  stone,  the  loste  delito. 
The  birds  sing  of  it,  and  if  our  teares 
starte  with  their  first  notes  at  morning 
and  oar  sighs  rise  with  the  Sowers' 
odours,  such  t^ires  and  sighs  are  bat 
W  dewes  and  breathes  from  heaven, 
wherein  was  laid  up  for  us  l^e  soula 
of  that  slayne  love." 

"Trashl"  said  Amos,  flinging  the 
book  away  angrily.  "  The  idiot  that 
wrote  that  had  nothing  to  do  bat 
scribble."  And  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  rose  and  laid  on  the  Gre  a  withered 
little  spray,  that,  had  the  writer  of  the 
offending  paragraph  a  pariah  to  work, 
be  would  have  known  be  must  crash 
the  flower  under  his  feet  that  re- 
minded him  of  such  a  love,  and  wring 
the  bird's  neck  rather  than  endni-e  the 
anguish  of  having  ''the  lost  delite" 
recalled.  Somehow  this  little  passage 
had  more  to  do  in  determining  him  to 
ask  Miss  Langworthy  to  be  his  wife 
than  anything  else,  for  it  showed  hisi 
how  entirely  he  mast  shnt  out,  if  he 
would  live  and  work  at  all,  his  brief, 
ethereal,  dreamy,  bat  all  too  exquisite 
romance  of  the  rose. 

So  he  went  to  see  Miss  lAngworthy 
that  same  evening,  proposed,  and  was 


CHAPTER  11. 

SKBASTIAir, 

Had  the  parish  of  Monksdean  been  as 
richly  endowed  ecclesiastically  as  it 
was  naturally,  the  hopes  and  fears 
on  which  Sebastian's  character  wua 
founded  would  never  have  had  exiat- 
ence.  His  story  might  have  remained 
as  silent  and  onnoticed  as  any  pebble 
on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  that  sandy 
little  lane  where  he  was  bom. 

But  the  church  which  stood  at  tfas 
top  of  that  same  lane  was  poor  in  all 
bat  antiquity,  legends,  and  beautifal 
snrroandings. 

In  these  things  it  was  as  rich  as  a 
little  old  Eaglbh  chorch  could  be. 

UnblSmished  by  improvements,  all 
in  its  cold  Norman  simplicity,  it  stood. 
reflecting  flashes  of  sea  on  il»  sTOall 
southern  windows,  and  on  those  look- 
ing westward  waving  foliage. 

Time  had  been  so  generoos  and 
tender  in  his  usage,  one  might  imagine 
this  to  be  his  own  parish  church,  and 
that  he  had  a  special  regard  for  it  on 
that  account-  For  every  thing  that  he 
defaced  he  brought  ample  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  emerald  masses 
and  treasures  that  eonld  only  be  from 
Ilia  hand. 

The  little  churchyard,  sloping  down 
seaward,  teemed  with  this  same 
patron's  favours,  and,  when  onca 
inside  the  tiny  gate,  one  felt  it  most 
take  hours  to  see  half  the  rich  and 
carious  things  with  which  he  bad 
stored  it.  Even  the  white  ^n-tafl 
pigeons  that  haunted  it  for  the  seed  of 
sundry'  trees,  added  to  its  air  of  age 
and  quaintness,  for  they  seemed  to 
have  retained  the  dazzling  purity  of 
primeval  snows.  One  coold  l^f  fancy 
they  had  trailed  those  whit«  feathers 
on  the  velvet  turf  of  Eden,  had  fed 
from  the  first  woman's  hand  when  it 
was  spotless  as  themselves,  and  that 
at  the  fall  they  had  taken  too  distant 
a  flight  heavenwards  to  come  under 
the  ban  of  sin  and  death. 

The  peaceful  little  nook  was  shaded 


airily  by  groups  of  the  trees  peculiar 
to  that  part  of  the  eoaat, 

Though  no  veterans  of  the  forest 
could  have  a  more  aged  and  venerahle 
appearance  than  the  tmnks  and  lower 
branches  of  these  old  oaks  and  elms, 
they  are  so  Bmall  that  at  first  they 
look  like  young  trees.  It  is  the  little 
boughs  that  rise  from  thorn  like  chih 
dren  upborne  on  shouldera  bent  with 
years  that  have  the  wonderful  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  foliage,  which  is 
the  great  charm  of  Monkadean, 

It  canopies  the  village  street  which 
lies  up  round  tho  church  corner. 
Smithy,  thatched  houses,  tho  general 
shop  on  one  side,  and  trim  pond  and 
Mr.  Dowdeswell's  park  rEiilinga  on  the 
other,  all  lie  under  this  dainty  green 
veil.  About  the  rectory  the  wood  is 
a  little  more  dense,  though  tho  house 
i.'j  lower  down  the  sea  lane  than  the 
church,  and  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  built  simply,  of  limestone, 
and  stands  very  quaintly  on  its  little 
shelf  on  tho  woody  hill-side.  Rude 
steps  in  the  clifE  lead  up  to  it.  The 
four  acres  of  glebe-land  lie  behind  it. 

Withoat  this,  which  he  managed  by 
the  aid  of  one  stout  Hampshire  man, 
little  Amos  would  have  been  at  his 
wits'  end  to  provide  for  the  five  little 
mouths  that,  after  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  marriage,  expected  filling  with 
remorseless  regularity. 

At  the  time  of  their  stinting  together 
in  life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould  had  al- 
ready passed  through  such  experiences 
as  made  them  decide  to  look  forward 
to  nothing  in  the  future  but  what 
might  bo  calmly  and  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

Both  felt  there  was  one  sorrow  to 
be  di-eaded  by  them  beyond  all  other 
sorrows,  and  that  was  disappointment. 
Hope,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  for- 
bidden fruit  in  their  cold  Eden  of 
resignation. 

Two  years  passed  without  any 
tempter  appearing  to  ti-y  the  strength 
of  their  resolve. 

In  that  time  a  strong  little  gh-l^ 
a  muscular  Christian,  like  her  mother 
— was  horn  at  Monksdean  rectory. 

So.  220.— vob.  xxzFit. 


Bat  in  the  third  year  came  the  littla 

Sebastian. 

Then  it  was  that  the  mother,  in  her 
weakness,  and  in  her  joy  at  having  a 
little  man  on  her  arm,  allowed  herself 
to  taste  of  the  forbidden  tree,  hope, 
"  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her,  and  he  did  eat." 

Her  temptation  came  in  this  manner. 
On  the  third  day  after  her  boy's  birth 
she  lay  thinking  of  her  broken-oS 
household  duties,  and  planning  econo- 
mies to  atone  for  extra  expenses 
involved  by  the  new  arrival. 

The  May  afternoon  was  warm  and 
still.  Boughs  of  the  China  rose-tree 
waved  about  the  half-curtBined  window 
with  clusters  of  green  buds  that  seemed 
peering  in  curiously  for  a  glimpse  ot 
their  human  brother-bud,  wrapped  in 
llannel  on  Mrs.  Gould's  large  arm. 

The  weather-vane  of  the  church 
caught  the  sunlight,  and  glittered 
through  the  pale  leaves.  The  bleating 
of  lambs  in  tields  close  by,  the  chirp- 
ing of  callow  birds  in  the  old  garden 
trees,  blending  with  countless  other 
sounds,  made  Sebastian  the  richest  o{ 
afternoon  lullabies.  Altogether  those 
souuds  made  such  an  anthem  as  that 
with  which  the  Divine  infant  might 
have  been  greeted  in  his  first  spring 
on  earth  by  the  young  things  claiming 
kindred  with  Him  through  His  infancy 
and  helplessness. 

The  mother  of  Sebastian  being  weak, 
found  her  careful  household  schemes 
grow  confused,  and  her  mind  resting 
dreamily  in  the  sweet  eights  and 
sounds  of  the  May  afternoon. 

It  was  then  that  there  came  to  her 
suddenly,  and  by  no  process  of  thought 
that  she  could  remember,  a  thrill  of 
hope  as  to  a  new  future  to  be  made 
for  her  by  this  little  child. 

The  suddenness,  the  intensity,  and 
the  new  and  exquisite  delight  of  the 
feeling  so  moved  her  that  she  became 
shaken  by  sobs,  and  her  eyes  over- 
flowed. 

She  heard  at  tttat  moment  a  step 
plodding  up  the  stairs,  and  tried  hard, 
to  calm  herself  before  it  reached 
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Bnl  the  door  opened  on  all  her 
weikneii^  and  the  grave  eves  of  little 
Amos  grew  grarer  as  they  beheld  her. 
llifl  brood  form  came  with  imwoot«d 
h&st«  across  the  room. 

*'  My  de&r  Helen,  are  yoa  not  30 
weUI" 

It  was  quite  oselesa  trying  now  to 
hide  from  him  the  cause  of  her  emo- 
tioQ.     She  had   not   the   strength  to 


Taking  Sebastian's  fist  (a,bout  the 
fiise  and  tint  of  a  newly-hatched 
pigeon),  she  laid  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  strange  gignificance,  which  he 
utterly  failed  to  understand,  in  the 
hand  of  Amos,  and  spoke  to  him  with  a 
fresh  msh  of  tears  and  an  almost  child- 
like appeal  for  credenoe  in  her  Toioe. 

•'My  dear,"  she  said,  '■this  little 
man  is  to  alter  everything  for  oa.  I 
have  le&lly,  Amos,  had  a  sort  of  re- 
relatioQ  aboot  him.  Yes,  he  is  to 
be  a  great  blessing  to  as,  and  to 
change  everything  for  ns  some  day. 
I  hton)  it.     I  am  sore  of  it." 

Had  soch  a  statement  come  from 
any  other  creatnre  in  the  world,  Amos 
vrould  have  smiled  in  his  own  quiet 
way  and  passed  it  by  as  one  of  those 
pleasant  deluidona  with  which  he  had 
determined  to  have  nothing  to  do. 

From  Helen  Gould,  out  of  whose 
lips  he  had  been  used  to  hear  nothing 
but  purest  truisms,  it  came  at  least 
startUngly. 

He  looked  at  her  in  much  bewilder- 
ment. Tears  were  strange  to  Helen's 
eyes,  and  these  joyful  smiles  stranger 
still  to  her  lips.  Little  Amos  found 
lur  emotion  contagious. 

He  had  mnch  greater  faith  in  her 
intellect  and  strength  of  mind  than 
his  own,  and  felt  qnite  snre  that  what 
she  said,  however  surprising,  must 
have  some  sound  mnaning  in  it. 

Since,  too,  there  was  such  deep 
mystery  in  the  relationship  of  this 
mother  and  this  small  new  creature  at 
her  side,  who  could  presume  to  say, 
Amos  asked  himself,  just  where  sack 
mystery  ended  i  Why  should  she  not 
hare  been  giveti  some  insight  as  to  its 
destiny  I 


He  stood  looking  down  1 
face  lie  by  the  one  solitary  isy  of 
hope  he  had  ever  seen  there.  It 
seemed  to  tiim  crael  to  shat  his  heart 
and  mind  against  her  one  prophecT. 
Why  should  be  1 

So  he  did  not  abnt  his  be*rt,  but, 
like  Jacob  at  the  sight  of  the  waggons 
from  the  land  of  Goshen,  opened  it  to 
the  dream  of  pre«^us  promise,  and, 
like  Jacob's,  his  spirit  revived. 

Amos  stooped  and  Mssed  SefaaatBa'a 
mother  with  a  look  of  belief  moBB 
solemn  and  glad  than  he  was  awazck 

When  thoronghly  matt«F-of-faet,  im- 
imaginatiye,  people  once  admit  suA 
an  idea  into  their  minds  as  this  witk 
which  the  parents  of  Sebastian  had 
become  possessed,  it  is  hardly  a  Taafcter 
of  wonder  that  it  should  become  like 
a  reality  to  them,  so  used  to  admit 
nothing  but  realities. 

If  an  actn&l  and  visible  mesaengcK 
from  Heaven  had  come  with  an  account 
of  Sebastian's  mission  upon  earth,  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  a 
stronger  certainty  than  it  was  from 
that  hoar. 

The  two  bent  over  the  child,  oniMng 
to  see  h'"\  grasp  his  father's  finger  as 
tenadoosly  as  if  he  wished  to  exjovsa 
his  readiness  to  bold  fast  wbate'ver 
charge  might  be  placed  in  his  1"*tm1», 

At   that  moment  they  little  '. 
that  of  all  the  sharp  arsows  fate  ', 
in  store   for  the  bosom  of  the  baby 
Sebastian,  this  supposed  foresight  1 
ceming  him  was  to   prove  " 

and  pierce  deepest. 


CHAPTEE  m. 
SEBATTLUr's  MODEI,. 

There  hong  over  Mrs.  Gonld's 
piece  a  portrait  of  a  certain 
dignitary  of  commanding  and  i 
countenance.  For  the  orginal  trf 
picture,  Mrs.  Gonld  had 
and  admiration  that  rose  oa  BienAy 
to  enthusiasm  as  her  natoiQ  txnld 
approach. 

As  it  was  believed,  by  most  who 
knew  him,  that  the  great  man  ha4 


reacbed  his  proaent  position  by  liia 
own  powerful  oKertionB,  and  aa  Mi-s. 
Oould  knew  lia  had  come  into  tlie 
world  aa  poor  as  Sebastian  himself, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
templation oE  the  picture  had  had 
some  share  in.  bringing  about  her  pro- 
phetic inspiration  concerning  her  boy's 
future. 

Though  she  had  herself  no  idea  of 
this,  but  firmly  believed  her  sudden 
hopefulness  to  have  been  a,  superhuman 
foresight,  ths  determination  to  make 
Sebastian  follow  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  great  man's  footsteps,  was  in 
her  mind  and  heart  from  the  moment 
of  her  dream.  It  thei'efore  seemed  to 
her,  as  she  informed  Amos,  that  she 
had  been  divinely  instructed  to  make 
their  dear  and  honoured  friend.  Pre- 
bendary Jeilicoe,  Sebastian's  model. 

But  Amos  had  his  owri  opinion  on 
this  point.  Perhaps  his  Imagination, 
never  very  elastic,  had  been  stretched 
to  its  utmost  to  take  in  the  idea  of  his 
wife's  prophecy  in  its  first  stage.  He 
could  not  quite  bring  himsElf  to  believe 
that  the  huge  gouty  limbs  and  port 
wine -tinted  face  of  the  prebendary 
played  any  part  in  that  sweet  and 
solemn  moment  when  his  wife  poured 
out  her  words  of  hope  with  tears 
and  treqibling,  as  if  a  mighty  tender 
voice  bad  just  breathed  them  in  her 

Amos,  therefoi'e,  though  he  said 
nothing,  did  not  believe  the  prebendary 
to  have  been  specially  intended  by 
Providence  aa  Sebastian's  exemplar 
and  guide.  Perhaps  bis  admiration 
for  the  great  man  was  not  so  profoond 
as  his  wife's.  However,  he  could  not 
be  blind  as  to  bis  success,  and  know- 
ing Mrs.  Gould  would  not  abandon 
her  idea  without  losing  her  hope  as  to 
Sebastian's  future,  he  fell  into  her 
plans,  costing  away  his  own  misgivings, 
and  trying  to  see  things  aa  she,  with 
her  superior  judgment,  saw  them. 

Hcp  little  gii'l  being  so  tall  and 
strong  for  her  age  made  her  confident 
that  SebttstLin  wuuld  be  of  stature  as 
colussal  and  constitution  iis  sound  as 
the  probeDdar}-. 


He  was  to  have  a  hardy  trainings 

and  to  be  made  feel  Ms  roBponsibilitiea 
as  the  future  backbone  of  the  family 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Amos  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  child  was  nearly  so  large  and 
strong  as  his  sister  had  been  at  his 
age  ;  but  his  wife  declared  she  saw  in 
him  every  sign  of  a  fine  constitution. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
write  and  request  the  honour  of  the 
prebendary  becoming  godfather  to  the 
child,  who  already  bore  his  Christian 
name  by  anticipation. 

In  two  days  came  a  gracious  con- 
sent, which  was  received  by  Mrs, 
Gould  with  unboimded  pride  and  plea- 
There  was,  however,  one  di-awback 
to  the  pleasure  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived at  the  i-ectory.  The  prebendary 
had  just  consented  to  a  similar  entreaty 
from  the  pai-ents  of  a  little  newborn 
cousin  of  Sebastian's,  so  there  would 
be  two  Sebastian  Goulds  in  the  family. 
At  fii-st  this  was  felt  to  be  annoy- 
ing ;  but  Mrs.  Gould  soon  assured 
herself,  and  then  Amos,  that  the  other 
Sebastian  would  be  a  mere  nobody ; 
and  that  it  was  nm'easonable  to  grudge 
him  the  honour  of  bearing  the  name  of 
such  a  cousin  as  her  own  Sebastian. 

"  Even  if  I  had  not  this  feeling  about 
the  child,"  she  said,  "I  really  don't 
see  how  be  could  foil  to  make  bis  way 
with  such  a  friend  as  the  dear  bishop." 
"  Bishop  Jollicoe  "  was  the  title  by 
which  the  prebendary  was  most  com- 
monly designated,  partly  because  the 
stall  to  w^hich  he  had  been  appointed 
had  once — when  it  waa  not  quit©  with- 
out pi'ovender — been  held  by  a  bishop ; 
and  partly  because  be  daimed  the 
right,  aa  senior  clergyman  in  the 
diocese,  to  propose  the  bishop's  health 
at  visitation  dinners,  when  he  invari- 
ably took  occasion  to  deliver  his  own 
"charge"  to  the  clergy.  But  apart 
from  all  these  smaller  facta,  Pre- 
bendary Jeilicoe  was  declared  by  his 
admirers  to  be  "'  every  inch  a  bishop," 
in  person,  mind,  and  manners ;  and, 
to  all  gifted  with  powers  to  appre- 
ciate him  "  Bishop  "  he  was,  from  the 
t2 


moment  he  became  prebendary,  to  the 
day  of  his  lamented  death. 

"Don't  you  see,  yourself,"  asked 
Mrs.  Gould,  rather  impatient  at  her 
hbsband's  silence.  ''  that  thete  coold 
scarcely  be  a  better  chance  for  any 
joung  man  than  Sebastian  will  have  if 
he  makes  himself  cared  for,  as  he  ought 
and  must,  by  his  godfather  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  answered  Amos, 
"  praeticallff,  I  suppose,  that  really  is 
all  the  solid  ground  we  have  for  these 
little  feet  to  stand  on.  I  suppose  the 
bishop  really  will  put  something  in 
his  way  at  the  right  time — v^hen  that 
comes." 

And  Amos  could  not  withhold  a 
patient  little  sigh  at  the  thought  of 
how  many  years  lay  between  this 
small  Joseph  and  his  prospective  land 
of  Gof^en. 

"  Ho  looks  a  perfect  little  clergy- 
man already,"  declared  Mrs.  Gould,  as 
if  in  reproach  at  the  sigh. 

"  Rather  oncanonical  in  the  style  of 
hair,  isn't  he  1 '  asked  Amos,  smiling 
at  Sebastian's  bare  pink  bead,  turning 
it«  back  energetically  on  all  the  world 
bat  that  one  thing  in  it  which  alone 
was  of  any  importance  to  him  just 
then^his  mother. 

'  I  do  believe  he  has  the  bishop's 
own  magnificent  brow,"  she  esclaimed, 
looking  from  Sebastian's  forehead, 
crimped  like  a  n«w  chestnnt  leaf,  to 
the  portrait  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

The  picture,  of  which  the  steel 
engraving  in  Mrs.  Gould's  room  was  a 
copy,  was  an  oil-painting,  representing 
a  head  and  shoulders,  very  consider- 
ably larger  than  ordinary  life-size. 
Tet  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  artist  could  not  be  said  to 
h:ive  really  departed  from  nature  in 
this  matter.  The  original  of  the  por- 
trait was  so  great  a  man  physically,  so 
much  greater  morally,  and  more  great 
than  ^  Bocialty,  that  apparent  exag- 
geration was  perhaps  the  only  means  by 
which  justice  could  be  done  in  such  a 
case. 

The  brow  to  which  3Uis.  Gould 
fanaed    her    Sebastian's    bore    some 


resemblance,  pro jected  much  in  fietWWjf- ' 
places,  as  if  the  great  brain  had  needed 
more  room  than  nature  originally 
allowed  it.  The  nose  was  decidedly 
Roman.  Sebastian,  at  four  years  old, 
was  irreverent  enough  to  compare  it 
with  Mr.  Punch's,  for  which  his 
mother  debarred  him  a  whole  wectk 
from  contemplation  of  his  model.  If 
such  an  idea  conld  possibly  oocor  to 
the  child,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  severe  dignity  of  the  expression  ot 
the  lips  would  luive  prevented  utter- 
ance of  it  Those  lips,  too,  were 
large  and  fall. 

"the  eyes  alone  were  small ;  but 
their  look  of  profound  absorption 
made  them  like  no  other  eyes.  Close, 
perhaps  irreverent,  observer^  amaag 
whom  Sebastian,  at  certain  frivoloas 
moments  of  his  life,  must  be  ntun- 
bered,  hinted  that,  in  spite  of  tbeir 
apparent  absorption,  the  eyes  -were 
really  watching  very  keenly  for  tiie 
slightest  sign  of  disrespect^  in  the  be- 
holder's face.  At  least,  such  wss  ' 
expression  they  said  the  artist  '. 
caught. 

Amos  failed  to  see  the  i 
likeness  between  the  bishop 
Sebastian  :  and  he  had  an  absurdly 
onreasonabla  sort  of  forebodii^  voo- 
der  whether  there  might  not  be  as 
great  a  difierence  in  their  characters 
and  lives  as  in  their  faces. 

Sebastian's  edocation  was,  of  coarse, 
to  be  undertaken  by  his  fath^  till  he 
should  be  ready  to  go  to  college ;  for 
the  expenses  of  which  every  penny 
that  could  be  saved  from  the  hoose- 
keeping  allowance,  was  to  be  stored 
up  thenceforth. 

Amos  was  natmully  somewlmt 
nervous  about  his  task ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  Mrs.  Gould  anA 
the  prebendary,  upon  the  subject,  did 
not  tend  to  make  his  mind  easier. 

He  was  considerably  dismayed, 
when,  in  answer  to  Mrs-  Gould's  en- 
treaties for  advice,  their  learned  friend 
sent  particulars  of  his  own  early  pm- 
gress. 

He  had  lisped  I^tin  quite  as  soon 
as  he  lisped  English,     At  thtee  yeaus 


old  be  could  read 
Cjesar,  and  at  five  he  could  read  the 
text  throughout  better  than  that  of  au 
English  lesBon-book.  He  began  Latin 
grammar  at  the  same  time  as  tho 
English,  a  plan  that  he  decidedly 
advised  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
Sebastian,  leaving  its  more  abatmse 
rules  to  be  mastered  aftarwordB 
through  translation.  At  eight  years 
of  age  he  had  finished  Ciesar  and  com- 
menced Ovid.  Then  Greek  was  un- 
dertaken, first  the  grammar,  and  then 
Xenophon's  Jnoiftsw;  from  which 
point  the  prebendary's  progress  was 
marvellouisly  rapid. 

But  it  was  enough  for  Amos  to 
realise  what  he  had  to  undertake  for 
Sebastian  in  his  earlier  yeai-s  without 
iooking  beyond.  He  hfid  been  habit- 
uated by  his  wife  to  believe  almost 
anything  as  to  the  prebendary's  mental 
powers  J  but  when  he  glanced  from 
the  prodigious  slippers  kept  in  the 
corner  of  the  dining-room,  in  readinesa 
for  the  visits,  '■  few  and  far  between," 
of  the  great  man,  he  could  not  help 
asking  himself  was  it  possible  those 
tiny  feet,  now  in  the  wool  shoes  of 
pirJt  and  white,  could  ever  follow  in 
the  prebendary's  huge  educational 
strides  t 

But  any  doubts  and  fears  that  may 
have  existed  were  only  like  slight 
specks  in  the  sky  of  the  future,  which 
the  coming  of  Sebastian's  little  pink 
face  had  made  all  rosy. 

Even  the  thought  of  hia  great  task 
soon  began  to  give  Amos  pleasure  as 
well  as  anxiety,  and  a  sense  of  self- 
importance  that  enriched  his  dull  life 
wonderfully. 

His  night's  rest  after  his  toilaome 
day  was  usually  deep  and  dreamless. 
Now  the  remembrance  of  hia  respon- 
sibilities often  kept  him  wakeful  till 
chanticleer's  voice  startled  and  Bet 
screaming  the  little  hero  of  the  house. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FEEBE-VDABY'S    LETTER. 

A  VEAR  passed,  and  showed  Subostiau's 
first  failure  in  troadiufi  in  his  sad- 


father's  footsteps ;  for  not  only  was 
it  impossible  to  make  him  lisp  in 
Latin,  but  he  would  not  lisp  at  all. 

At  two  yeai's  old  he  began  to  con- 
verse with  much  fluency  and  self- 
eatisfaction,  but  in  an  entirely  new 
and  unknown  tongue ;  declining  to 
repeat  any  words  io  which  it  was 
attempted  to  instruct  him,  either  Latin 
or  English. 

The  only  way  in  which  he  showed 
any  intelligence  was  the  energy  with 
which  he  tried  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  every  living  thing  that  came 
in  his  way.  Every  fresh  face  appeared 
to  excite  his  interest  and  pleasure ; 
and  he  would  smile  and  crow  at  it  as 
if  it  gave  him  surprise  and  delight  to 
find  the  world  so  full  of  people.  His 
face  would  look  deplorably  stupid  and 
misei'able  when  hia  father  or  mother 
tried  patiently  to  make  him  repeat 
some  simple  word,  such  as  diig  or  cat. 
But  if  either  of  these  animals  entered 
the  I'oom  during  the  lesson,  his  little 
hands  were  outstretched  towards  it, 
and  he  would  address  it  with  a  tlood 
of  eloquence  incompi-ehensible  but  for 
the  love  that  lit  his  face. 

It  seemed  to  Amos  that  there  was 
(something  approaching  to  obstinacy  in 
the  way  Sebastian,  even  in  his  baby- 
hood, opposed  their  plans,  and  appeared 
to  maintain  that  to  make  himself  at 
home  in  the  world  was  quite  enough 
for  him  to  do  as  yet. 

At  throe  years  old  the  only  advance 
he  could  be  said  to  have  made  in  his 
education  was  simplifying  the  alphabet 
for  hie  own  study  by  calling  every 
letter  A  or  a  And  to  this  he  kept 
with  a  patient  and  serene  obstinacy 
that  neither  coaxing  nor  slapping  could 
conquer. 

At  five,  Ciesar  was  still  o 
unthumbcd,  Sebastian  being  only  abl^j 
by  deep  study,  and  by  the  aid  of  lughly*,^ 
coloured  prints,  to  spell  out  the  tragedy 
of  Cock  Bobin. 

At  six,  not  only  was  he  a  dunce,  but 
so  weak  and  small  and  soft  of  frame 
that    hia    stalwart    baby- sister,    born  J 
three  years  after  him,  had  merely  t' 
run  at  him  W  l&y  &baa^a&  h«Ipl« 
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the  groimd.  His  backbone  vns  net 
Icolarly  strong  exen  for  its  own 
natoral  wear  and  tear,  but  was  most 
nnfiatisfactory  when  conaiderecl  as  the 
family  support. 

Hi"  mother  tried  her  best  to  render 
his  appeai'ance  less  infantiDe.  Never 
were  limbs  so  babyish  encased  in  gai^ 
ment«  so  manly,  or  fresh,  Saxen  curls 
so  severely  sheared. 

But  it  wa.=  all  labour  in  v^n.  The 
shearing  left  a  soft  yellow  down  that 
made  Hebastjau  look  like  a  tender,  nn- 
feathered  fledgling  turned  premalurety 
ODt  of  its  nest. 

Fortonately  for  hiroKclf  the  child 
was  blessed  with  a  meek  and  quiet 
Gpirit.  and  never  had  a  thonght  of 
mamiTmng  at  the  severity  with  which 
he  was  treated 

He  did  not  even  know  his  life  was 
a  peculiarly  hard  one.  Seeing  his 
sisters  allowed  time  to  play  and  enjoy 
leisure  and  amnsements  denied  to  him.< 
self,  he  did  once  ask  his  mother  why 
anch  a  difference  was  made  between 
them.  When  she  told  him  sharply 
that  it  was  beeause  he  was  a  boy^a 
little  man — and  that  men  must  take 
great  responsibilities  on  themselves, 
and  learn  to  work  very  hard  indeed, 
Sebastian  mnrmnred  no  more,  but  did 
Mb  best  in  his  own  small  way  to  act 
his  part  maafnlly. 

His  best,  it  is  tme,  was  very  dis- 
appointing. Every  one  in  the  hcnse 
knew  that  the  rector  spent  more  time 
over  Sebastian's  lessons  than  he  gave 
to  all  his  other  children,  but  how  much 
more  still  he  devoted  to  the  little 
dunce  wag  known  only  to  the  teacher 
and  pupil.  They  took  long  walks  to- 
gether, bat  of  what  had  passed  during 
those  walks  only  a  little  book  bulging 
Sebastian's  pocket,  and  a  look  of  graver 
perplexity  on  hia  father's  face,  gave 
any  sign. 

Sebastian  bore  the  troubles  and  dif- 
ficulties of  his  education  with  much 
fortitude.  Sometimes  he  referred  to 
them  Mith  a  quaint,  half-sad  humour 
that  made  Amos  smile  in  spite  of  him- 
self. Once,  when  they  were  returning 
together  from  the  village,  they  saw  a 


donkey  tied  by  a  rope  that  was  fast- 
ened roond  a  rock-  Sebastian  looked 
from  it  np  to  his  father's  face  with  s 
queer  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Well,"  observed  the  rectcr,  "  What 

"  He  thinks  if  he  keeps  pulling  he 
can  move  the  rock,"  said  Sebasti&ii ; 
"  and  I  think  if  I  keep  on  trying  I  can 
learn  Latin.  I  wonder  which  of  ns 
will  do  what  we  want  first !  " 

This  dismayed  Amos  consideratdy, 
for  in  spit«  of  the  boy's  inability  to 
learn,  he  had  some  almost  unconsoioas 
faith  in  his  being  wilder  than  he  seesned, 
and  it  alarmed  him  to  think  SebastiaB 
really  felt  hia  efforts  to  be  as  hopelees 
as  the  donkey's. 

Sometimes  his  father,  loth  to  keep 
the  child  in  so  many  hours  in  lim 
bright  summer  time,  sent  him  ont  ■wUh 
his  book  to  study  it  down  at  the  end 
of  the  sandy  lane.  But  here  a  crowd 
of  fancies  came  into  his  mind  beariBg 
it  far  away  from  the  little  book  in  his 
hand.  His  thoughts,  like  little  boste 
with  "  Tenth  at  the  helm  and  pleaenre 
at  the  prow,"  went  sailing  idly  on  orer 
the  great  grey  sea.  Vainly  he  tried 
to  call  them  back.  Away  and  amy 
they  swam,  dancing,  drifting,  dreaming 

'The  sandy  lane  itself  was  the  SpA 
that  Sebastian  all  through  his  Ufa 
loved  more  than  any  place  in  Uh 
world.  As  a  child  he  used  to  Uunk 
to  himself  that  the  break  in  tit9  atiS 
here,  whenever  it  happened,  most  have 
been  welcome  to  both  sea  and  country, 
for  they  eeemed  mutually  brightened 
and  benefited  by  each  other's  ae- 
quaintance. 

At  high  tide  the  waves  came  crowd- 
ing and  leaping  up  the  lane  like 
children  let  out  of  a  big  school  into 
a  tiny  playground.  The  trees,  like 
childi^n  too,  Sebastian  thought,  had 
met  them  as  nearly  as  they  might,  but 
stcod  with  arms  stretched  landwards 
as  if  ready  for  flight  should  the  wild 
waves  come  too  close. 

Here,  too,  he  often  met  with  another 
hindrance  than  the  sea  and  sandy  lane, 
— one  with  whom  .Amos  could  not  be 
very  wrath.    It  m^  tl^  child  d£ 


Frank  Dowdeswell,  of  Coombe  Park, 
where  the  white  pigecna  thr.t  haunted 
the  churchyard  had  their  abiding-place. 

Three  years  after  hia  own  marriage 
Amos  had  had  to  stand  within  the  altar 
rails  and  join  the  little  hand  that  had 
clung  to  hia  at  that  parting  at  the  coach 
to  Dowdeswell'a,  Two  more  years  and 
he  had  said  over  it,  "  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dnst,"  none 
guessing  that  in  saying  it  of  Tillian 
he  said  it  also  of  his  life's  romance. 

He  had  known  that  in  dying  she 
had  giTen  birth  to  a  dauglitei",  but 
had  heard  and  thought  little  of  her 
till  there  began  to  molest  Sebastian 
ia  his  beach  solitude  a  brilliant  little 
beauty  of  three  years  old.  She  seemed 
more  like  a  little  woman  to  Amos  than 
a  child,  a  sort  of  infant  Cleopatra, 
possessing  the  love  and  joy  of  a  cherub 
and  the  imperiouaneas  of  a  queen,  the 
fascination  and  tyranny  of  a  consci- 
ously beautiful  woman. 

Sebastian  was  ever  the  object  of 
Miss  Dora  Dowdeswell'fl  search  when 
her  nurse  bringht  her  out,  the  object 
of  her  intense  admiration,  t3Tanny, 
and  love.  Her  mind  seemed  as  large, 
bold  and  strong  as  her  person.  Indeed 
her  dauntless  truthfulness  on  certain 
occasions  proved  embarrassing  to  Sebas- 
tian, whose  timidity  had  taught  him 
to  temporise  slightly,  especially  with 
regard  to  his  mother,  of  whom  he  stood 
in  much  awe. 

Mrs.  Gould  having  her  young  chil- 
dren to  manage  with  one  maid-of-all- 
■work,  oould  spare  but  little  time  over 
her  boy.  It  ia  doubtful,  however, 
whether  she  would  have  done  any 
more  good  than  Amos,  as  what  small 
powers  of  learning  Sebastian  tad 
seemed  lost  or  bewildered  under  his 
mother's  tuition.  Her  temper,  too, 
was  naturally  hasty,  but,  like  every 
other  fault  she  had,  was  kept  in 
admirable  subjection.  If  one  person 
tried  it  more  than  another  it  was  cer- 
tainly Sebastian.  For  no  one  could 
deny  that  she  waa  an  admirable  mother 
and  wife,  a  very  pattrm  (as  Amos  had 
prophesied  in  tho  soup-kitchen)  of  a 
clergyman's  wife. 


ShS  enjoyed  good  health  and  equablt 
spirits,  and  her  management  of  her 
home  was  almost  faultless,  No  mean- 
ness of  dress  or  occupation  could  make 
her  Bppear  otherwise  than  perfectly 
ladylike  and  self-possessed,  Yet  she 
was  often  much  tried  in  both  these 
respects. 

Her  good  taste  waa  apparent  through- 
out the  house,  though  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  to  be  a  little  hard  and  cold, 
being  due  entirely  to  cultivation  and 
not  to  instinct. 

Her  sketches  in  water-colours  that 
decorated  the  little  drawing-room  had 
been  much  admired.  She  did  her  best 
to  impart  all  her  accomplishments  to 
her  children,  putting  a  decided  stop 
to  any  tendency  to  what  she  called 
extremea,  by  which  she  meant  going 
fui-ther  in  any  direction  than  she  had 
been  led  by  her  own  masters. 

She  was  fond  of  music  as  a  sc 
and  WBfi  a  most  correct  pianist, 
thing  ever  jarred  all  she  had  i 
way  of  nerves  so  much  aa  whei 
little  Sebastian,  to  his  own  deep  rap- 
ture, his  ignorant  fingers  guided  only 
by  his  tender  little  ear,  first  fumbled 
out  the  air  of  "  Home,  sweet  home  I " 

Up  to  a  certain  time  the  prebendary 
waa  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  godson's 
backwardness,  but  at  last  Mrs.  Gould 
insisted  on  telling  him,  and  asking  his 

Sebastia.n  himself  took  in  the  great 
blue  letter  that  came  in  answer  to  his 
mother's,  little  knowing  what  hints 
for  his  own  welfare  it  contained. 

He  noticed,  however,  that  his  mother 
after  reading  it  handed  it  to  his  father, 
with  an  approving  and  emphatic  nod.- 

Sebastian,    while    appearing   to    he 
absorbed    in   blowing  his  spoonful 
hot  bread  and  milk,  watched  bis  fatl 
attentively. 

First,  he  saw  his  eyea  grow 
bright  and  surprised- lookup.  Whei 
he  had  read  the  letter  he  gave  it  ba<;k 
to  Mrs.  Gould,  making  no  comment, 
and  avoiding  to  meet  her  eye,  by 
which  Sebastian  felt  sure  the  contents 
of  the  letter  were  not  at  all  pleasing 
to  iiin. 
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is  from  no  vulgar  curiosity 
that  Sebastian  longed  eo  all  that 
mommg  to  know  what  waa  in  his 
godfatlier's  letter.  For  more  on  bts 
father's  account  than  his  own  was  he 
anxioas  about  it,  for  it  had  evidently 
left  Amos  in  a  mood  of  nnusual 
thonghtfulness  and  giave  perplexity. 

As  the  day  was  a  holiday,  all  the 
young  folks  bat  Sebastian  went  olT 
to  the  beach  directly  after  breakfast. 
He  was  shut  in  the  dining-room  with 
three  days'  onleamed  lessons,  maHng 
good-humoured  grimaces  at  his  sisters, 
who  laughed  at  him  as  they  went  by 
the  window. 

He  had  not  been  alone  long  before 
his  eye,  roving  everywhere  but  on 
his  books,  detected  the  prebendary's 
letter. 

Sebastian  could  scarcely  read  writing 
at  that  time,  but  he  bad  so  frequently 
been  set  by  his  mother  to  study  and 
try  to  imitate  his  godfather's  striking 
hand,  that  he  had  the  provoking 
knowledge  of  being  able  to  pick  out 
a  few  words  had  the  letter  lain  near 
him^had  it  been  on  the  table  instead 
of  the  mantelpiece. 

Sebastian  tried  to  take  his  thonghts 
off    it,   and  to    set    to  work  at  his 


Suddenly,  however,  he  discovered  his 
alate-pencU  wanted  a  finer  point,  and 
knowing  there  was  a  penknife  on  the 
mantelpiece,  nothing  could  be  more 
natnisl  than  that  he  should  go  and 
get  it.  N"or,  when  standing  on  the 
fender  to  reaeh  it,  with  one  hand 
holding  the  shelf,  was  it  leas  natural 
that  his  eyes  should  glance  adniiringly 
over  the  bold  characters  be  had  been 
urged  to  imitate. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  how  easily 
^Ju  could  spell  out  the  address  and 
Kkto- 

W  "The  Kectoet, 

I  "  Stowbt-coi-Pbtkkbtos, 

"Has  18-" 
And  then — 

"Mt  veby  deab  Fbiesd." 


^Kjnid< 


The  next  word  he  apelt  out,  in  the 
liddle  of  the  page,  and  sorroucded 
Latin  quotations,  was  "  him." 


"  That's  me,"  said  Sebastian,  witli 
his  usual  disregard  for  gtammar. 
"  Now,  if  I  could  only  see  what 
about  'him,' " 

Sebastian  fised  his  attention  od 
the  three  or  four  words  preceding  the 
one  he  had  mastered,  and  wbicb  nvs 
the  end  of  a  sentence. 

It  would  have  done  Mrs.  Gould 
good  to  see  the  intelligence  that  lit 
Sebastian's  face  as  tbe  meaning  of  the 
sentence  dawned  upon  him. 

But  it  might  not  have  been  good 
either  for  her  or  Sebastian  had  she 
seen  him  spring  from  the  fender  to 
the  middle  of  the  hearth-rug,  and 
stand  there  like  a  fierce  little  gladiator, 
with  clenched  fists,  actually  gparring 
at   the  portrait  of  his  reverend  god- 

■'j1  good  Khippinij  is  evidently  the 
only  thing  that  will  stir  him,"  wrote 
the  prebendary ;  and  had  he  seen  how 
even  the  mention  of  it  did  stir  Sebas- 
tian, he  vrauld  not  have  been  likely  to 
regret  the  advice  he  had  given. 

But  Sebastian  did  not  rem 
in  an  attitude  of  rage. 

Calling    to    mind    the 
which  this  letter  bad   been  i 
by    his    mother    soon    d 
passion  to  piteous  grief. 

In  spite  of  all  her  attempts  A 
hardening  liim,  Sebastian  still  in  fats 
little  heiui^  silently  clung  to  her  with 
the  trust  and  fond  dependence  of  a 
year-old  baby. 

As  he  sat  down  now  on  the  stool 
near  him,  with  his  face  full  of  shocked 
surprise,  he  looked  less  like  a  boy  of 
six  years  than  an  infant  whose  hiiiidi» 
had  JQst  been  roughly  beaten  from 
their  hold  round  the  mother's  neck. 
A  nestling  tumbled  from  its  nest' and 
huddled  on  the  grass  in  the  eold 
morning  dew  was  not  more  piteoos  a 

When  Sebastian's  half -stunned  little 
brain  b^an  to  revive  and  think,  the 
recollection  of  his  father's  evident 
displeasure  at  the  prebendary's  letter 

Immediately  bis  head  rose,  his  face 
brightened,  his  eyes  twinkled  thioogh 


otfa 

I S 

K 


iheir  tears  mth  tender  htimonr  and 
pity. 

"Poor     papal"     he  said;     "  !te 

would    have    to    do    it,  Poor    little 

How  Sebastian  came  to  apply  the 

»  earns  epithet  to  Amoa  that  waa  ap- 
plied to  him  by  nearly  all  who  knew 
Jim,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  this 
Iras  not  the  first  time  he  had  done  ao. 
When  in  church  Amos  was  hot  and 
nervous,  or  oppressed  with  the  dul- 
nesB  of  his  own  sermon,  Sebastian 
would  whisper  to  hia  sisters,  "  Poor 
little  papa ! "  with  the  same  queer 
twinkle  in  his  loving  eyes,  while  the 
rest  of  his  face  retained  its  ordinary 
church  solemnity.  Even  when  Amos 
felt  the  tide  of  his  eloquence  flowing 
more  strongly  than  usual  (as  ho  did  on 
certain  rare  occasions),  and  perhaps 
showed  that  he  felt  it,  Sebastian's  eye, 
full  of  some  suppressed  inexplicable 
kind  of  humour  that  was  as  impossible 
to  understand  as  it  was  to  resist, 
tamed  to  one  of  his  sisters,  and  set 
ir  mouth  twitching  even  before  the 
'f-coiaical,  half-serious  "  Poor  little 
was  whispered. 

,  though  he  found  Sebastian's 
to  him  always  full  of  demure 
ipect  and  childish  humility,  had   a 
irtain  sense  of  being  understood  by 
little  dunce  better  than  by  the 
it  man  he  knew.     It  gave  him  a 
LOUS  sort    of    vexation   sometimes 
had  an  annoyance  which  he 
lought  was    unknown    to  any   but 
iself    to  meet    the    boy's   babyish 
!!eyes  with  theij-  look  o£  half-furtive, 
aynipathotic  insight.     But  there  were 
times  when  Amos   took  some  solace 
from  those  looks  almost  unknowingly  ; 
times  also  when  he  talked  to  Sebastian 
he  talked  to  no  one  else.     There 
fact,  between  these  two  a 
irtain  confidence  and  companionship 
bich   seemed    strange    enough   con- 
sidering the  trouble  they  gave  each 
other  as  teacher  and  pupil. 

Sebastian,  as   he  remembered   how 

liis  fath«-  had  read  the  terrible  letter 

'ith    repugnance  and  almost    anger, 

indered  lovingly  as  well  as  trem- 


blingly how  he  would  act  in  t^ 
matter. 

Though  he  went  back  to  his  lessons, 
they  were  more  than  ever  vague  and 
incomprehensible  to  him.  "  What  will 
poor  papa  do  1  "  was  the  question 
that  fUled  all  his  mind. 

He  could  do  nothing  but  wonder 
and  wait  for  the  time  when  Amos 
would  come  to  hear  him  his  lessons. 

When  he  did  hear  the  well-known 
step  crossing  the  stone-paved  ball, 
Sebastian's  heart  thumped  very  hard, 
and  his  cheeks  grew  hot  as  he  bent 
low  over  his  book. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Am.os,  looking 
suspiciously  at  the  reddening  cheeks, 
"  I  hope  you  have  made  some  use  of 
your  time  this  morning." 

Sebastian,  only  too  well  aware  that 
he  was  no  better  acquainted  with  the 
lesson  set  him  than  he  had  been  three 
days  ago,  mechanically  handed  one  of 
his  books  to  his  father,  and  placed 
himself  before  him  in  his  usual  atti- 
tude of  torture — his  hands  behind  him, 
and  his  eyes  directed  to  a  comer  of 
the  ceiling. 

Then  followed  the  old,  old  story : 
Amos  patiently  questioning,  Sebastian 
utterly  helpless,  and  growing  more  be- 
wildered and  stupefied  every  minute. 

At  last  Amos  thi'ew  down  on  the 
table  the  hook  he  held. 

The  little  shock  of  this  action 
brought  the  tears  to  Sebastian's  eyes  ; 
and  when  his  father  i-ose  and  left  the 
room  without  speaking,  he  lot  the 
drops  patter  down  on  his  broad  collar, 
and  made  no  efl'ort  to  atop  them. 

At  dinner  nobody  spoke  to  him. 
He  fancied  his  faWier  and  mother 
were  sti'ange  and  reserved  with  each 
other  (so  shrewd  an  eye  had  the  little 
dunce),  and   he  felt  sure  be  was  the 

Hia  sisters,  fair,  brown,  and 
freckled,  bad  come  in  from  the  beach 
with  the  appetites  and  spirits  of 
successful  huntoi-8.  They  were  not 
parti culai'ly  well  favoured  as  to  per- 
sonal appeamnce,  but  each  freckled 
brow  wore  the  crown  of  happy  cai'e- 
lessness,  by  which  one   sees    when  a 


dkilS  is  really  allowed  to  be  BOvereign 
in  the  bright  enspire  of  its  childhood. 

From  the  little  one  who  sat  with 
his  broad  linen  collar  blistered  with 
tenrmarks  that  crown  had  been  taken. 
Hit  little  kingdom  was  as  bright  aa 
anj,  but  he  might  not  enjoy  it :  as  fnll 
of  treasures  as  any,  but  his  hands 
were  bound  so  that  he  could  hardly 
touch  them.  Tet  even  crownleas  and 
chained  he  loved  it,  and  longed  for  its 
forbidden  joys. 

Just  now,  however,  Sebastian  was 
thinking  less  of  his  own  troubles  than 
of  his  father's.  He  saw  his  mother  £o 
silent  and  st«m  to  him,  and  could  well 
understand  what  it  most  be  if  his 
father  meant  to  go  against  the  pre- 
bendary's advice. 

After  dinner  Amos  rose  to  set  out  on 
a  visit  to  a  sick  parishioner  at  Gome 
distance.  Sebastian  was  to  have  gone 
with  imn,  and  he  watched  wistfully  for 
a  look  signifying  he  might  go.  But 
Amoa  went  without  a  glance  towards 

"Now.  Sebastian,"  said  Mrs.  Gould 
as  fihacply  as  her  well  cultivated  voice 
allowed  her  to  speak,  ''  no  idling 
because  your  father's  away  ;  and  I  hope 
I  shall  hear  a  better  account  of  this 
afternoon  than  I  have  of  this  morning. 
If  I  don't " 

She  hnished  the  sentence  with  a  look 
which  Sebastian,  after  what  be  had 
read  in  the  prebendary's  letter,  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding. 

When  Amos  returned  from  his  long 
walk,  which  had  been  more  wearying 
than  usnal,  perhaps  through  the 
absence  of  his  little  companion, 
Sebastian  was  sitting  at  the  dining- 
room  table,  his  anna  clasped  round  his 
little  heap  of  books,  his  head  laid  on 

He  was  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Gould  stood 
by.  sternly  drawing  his  father's  atten- 
tion to  the  dreadful  fact, 

Amos  imderstood  from  ber  manner 
that  she  thought  the  right  occasion  for 
following  the  prebeudaiy's  advice  had 
oome. 

He  stood  looking  at  the  little  colprit 
ntatingly,  when  Sebastian  woke  up 


suddenly,  and  was  down  on  fats  feet  in 
a  moment,  meekly  proffering  his  little 
book  for  his  father  to  hear  h'm  say  his 
lesson  as  usual. 

Amos  took  the  book,  and  laid  It  oa 
the  table. 

"  Go  in  the  garden,  Sebastian,"  lis 
said;  "Ican't  attend  to  yon  now." 

Sebastian  was  glad  to  escape  Lis 
afternoon  ordeal  for  once.  As  he 
passed  by  the  dining-room  window  he 
beard  his  mother  talking  in  that 
peculiar  tone  which  Sebastian  had 
noticed  always  left  his  father's  face  very 
grave  for  hours ;  sometimes  for  days. 

He  knew  the  conversation  was  about 
himself  and  the  prebendary ;  and  he 
felt  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  committed 
some  dreadful  crime. 

He  had  strolled  drearily  about  few 
half  an  hour  when  bis  mother  called 
him.  There  was  a  sort  of  firm  tnut- 
quillity  in  her  voice  that  made 
Sebastian's  little  legs  trenible  as  he 
walked  toward' s  the  bouse. 

"  Your  papa  wants  you  in  the 
dining-room,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand 
and  helping  bim  to  cross  the  haU 
swiftly. 

As  soon  as  Sebastian  found  the  door 
closed  behind  bim  he  noticed  a  little 
cane  lying  on  the  table.  All  his 
courage  forsook  him  at  once,  and  he 
began  snch  a  cry  as  deceived  bis  mother, 
who,  listening  in  the  hall,  put  her  band 
to  her  heart,  and  bit  ber  lip,  fearing' 
Amos  was  dealing  too   severely  with 

It  was  quite  a  little  tragedy  in  the 
bouEe,  for  Sebastian  was  so  loved  ihaJb 
bis  screams  went  sharply  to  all  hearts 
there.  His  sisters  clung  to  each  other 
and  held  their  breath.  The  servant- 
girl  expressed  her  indignation  in  tones 
nearly  as  loud  as  Sebastian's. 

There  was  dead  silence  when  Amos 
carried  the  little  martyr  up  stairs  to  pnt 
bim  to  bed.  When  he  came  down  he 
gave  orders  that  no  one   was  to   go 

Amos  had  his  own  reasons  for  this. 
The  fact  was  the  flogging  had  not  been 
so  terrible  as  it  seemed  outside  the 
door,and  he  wished  to  surround  it  with 


I  mncb  Golenmity   as    possible.     He 

referred  that  Mrs.  Goald  should  not 

mediately    see    the    extent    of  the 

injuHes  Sebastiaxi's  tender  flesh  might 

's  supposed  to  have  sustained  from  the 

■Inverity   of  his  punishment.     By  the 

moraing  all   signs  of    it  would 

mably  be   expected   to  have  dis- 

Sebastian,  when  he  heard  the  com- 

ind  given,  was  much  relieved  by  it, 

T  he,  too,  dreaded  his  mother  coming 

p  and  discovering  that  he  bad  really 

slight  an  acquaintance  with 

as  he  had  with  his  lessons. 

He  was  trembling,  pale,  and  sobbing, 

it  is  troe,  from  the  shock  of  seeinff  the 

cane,  and  from  the  successive  shocks  of 

le  blows  Amos  gave  the  onshion  of  the 

'r  with  the  cane,  apparently  to  try 

,  for    each    time    Sebastian 

ihought  the  next  blow  would  be  upon 

'bb  own  back ;   and  as  expectation  is 

ud  to  he  often  worse  than  reality,  his 

lies  of  terror  were  not  in  any  way 

ytctitiouB. 

When  his  father  said,  "  There,  sir, 
that's  what  yon  will  get  if  you  don't 
mind,"  and  he  found  himself  being 
carried  up  stairs  uninjured,  his  relief 
was  almost  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
turned  so  pale  that  Amos  thought  ha 
would  have  fainted. 

Ajqos  shut  himself  in  his  study  all 
the  evem'ng,  leading  Mrs.  Gould  to 
infer  that  hie  esertion  in  the  dining- 
room  had  npset  his  nerves  and  temper. 
The  truth  was  he  felt  too  guilty  to 
endure  her  sympathy.  He  doubted  if 
she  would  ever  forgive  him  if  she  knew 
what  he  bad  done,  or  rather  what  he 
had  not  done.  A  woman  who  thought 
any  extravagance  of  emotion  almost 
ft  sin  had  had  her  heart  wrung — by 
Wiat't      Blows  on  a  horsehair  chair- 

f  Ko  wonder  Amos  withdrew  himself 

his   family  that  evening ;    and 

I  wonder   Sebastian  lying  up  stairs 

pihonld,  when   he  recovered  from    his 

ight,  whisper   into  his  pillow  with 

ider  mirth: — 

"  Poor   little    papa !      Poor,    dear, 
Ue  papa  I " 


But  Amos  had  more  to  think  6f*n 
his  solitude  than  what  had  passed  that 
afternoon.  "What  was  to  be  done  with 
Sebastian  !  Amos  had  some  dim  idea 
that  it  would  he  far  better  to  leave  the 
child  to  his  childishness  a  little  longer. 
It  did  seem  to  him  that  forcing  open 
the  folded  mind  so  early  was  like 
pulling  apart  the  petals  of  a  hud  in  a 
way  that  must  rain  the  flower. 

Yet  what  could  he  do  when  two 
such  high-minded  and  altogether  such 
superior  persons  as  his  wife  and 
Prebendary  Jellicoe  set  their  strong 
opinions  against  his  opinion,  which 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  own,  bat  vague 
and  doubtful  1 

He  knew  that  after  the  event  of 
that  day  Sebastian's  heart  would  be 
bound  to  him  by  a  new  tie,  and  that 
the  child  would  try  to  the  very  utmost 
of  his  strength  to  pleafe  him. 

In  this  he  was  right  enough,  for 
Sebastian  did  indeed  strain  all  his 
small  powers  after  that  day.  Another 
year,  however,  showed  his  efforts  in 
vain,  or  very  nearly  so.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  backward  child  Amos 
himself  had  ever  known, 

Mrs.  Gould  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  even  the  carrying  out  of  the 
prebendary's  advice  had  not  done  any 
good. 

One  day  Mrs.  Gould  came  to  Amos 
as  he  was  at  work  in  the  garden. 

Amos  dropped  hts  eyes  as  goon  as 
he  saw  her,  for  she  carried  one  of  the 
well  known  big  heraldic  decorated 
letters.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and 
triumphant. 

"Our  difficulty  is  now  over,  Amos," 
she  said.  "  The  prebendary  has 
offered  to  take  Sebastian  for  two  years, 
und  teach  hirp  himself." 

She  did  not  know  Sebastian  was 
behind  the  pea-sticks  close  by  till  she 
caught  sight  of  a  pair  of  panic-stricken 
staring  at  her  through  the 


Amos  was  scarcely  less  dismayed  at 
this  news  than  Sebastian.  He  felt, 
too,  that  after  his  own  failure  as  the 
boy's  tutor,  he  could  say  but  little 
against  a  plan  that   wotUd  give  his 


wife  sQcfa  confidence  and  pleasure. 
But  he  sufiered  more  than  she  bad 
any  idea  of  in  bis  passiTenesa  as  the 
preparatioas  were  made  for  Sebastian's 
speedy  departure.  He  conld  not  help 
vooderiog  if  the  boy  tbongbt  him 
weak,  or  nntme  to  their  friend^p 
in  allowing  this  bitter  parting  to  take 
place.  And  yet  ag&ia  it  really  ap- 
peared to  him  that  Sebastian  ondeiv 
stood  his  position,  and  pitied  him.  He 
never  once  appealed  to  him  to  save  him 
from  the  dreaded  visit.  He  seemed 
to  watch  him,  and  to  understand  it 
would  increase  his  trouble. 

Sebastian  did  try  to  pat  np  one 
frantic  little  prayer  to  his  mother, 
but  it  was  met  half-way  by  so  stem 
a  word  and  look,  he  had  to  swallow 
back  the  chief  part  of  it  though  it 
nearly  choked  him. 

He  tried  no  more  to  avert  his  doom, 
but  awaited  it  with  Spart&n  patience. 

When  the  day  of  separation  dawned 
Sebastian  had  two  important  duties  to 
perform  before  it  was  time  for  his 
father  and  mother  t4>  rise.  One  was 
tiie  burial  of  a  broken-legged  wooden 
horse,  for  which  he  still  had  too  great 
an  affection  to  leave  it  to  be  treated 
according  to  its  personal  defects.  The 
other  was  the  deetructiou  of  a  little 
atrip  of  garden  which  his  mother  had 
informed  hini  would  not  be  his  when 
he  returned,  as  he  would  then  be  too 
much  of  a  man  for  such  nonsense,  and 
would  be  able  to  assist  his  father  with 
the  garden  and  farm. 

Tliese  two  terrible  acts  performed, 
lie  felt  as  if  his  childhood  was  annihi- 
lated, and  be  was  almost  a  man. 

How  the  hours,  Dsnally  so  slow  at 
Uonksdean,  seemed  to  fiy  that 
morning  I 

The  little  grave  in  the  sands  was 
scarcely  covered  with  the  flowers  torn 
from  the  garden  spot  which  had  given 
Sebastian  the  first  pleasures  of  landed 
proprietorship,  when  he  was  called  to 
breakfast. 

His  father  and  mother  were  to  walk 
with  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  village 
where  the  coach  passed  at  nine  o'clock 
every  Wednesday  morning. 


When  Mrs.  Gould  went  up  stairs  to 
put  on  her  bonnet,  Sebastiai),wlio,  pale 
with  excitement  and  his  exertions  in 
the  garden,  eat  by  the  window,  felt 
his  father's  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
heard  his  voice,  the  only  voice  in  the 
world  that  gave  his  bewildered  little 
soul  any  confidence  and 
saying:— 

"  Sebastian,    one    word,    m_ 
before  we   part.     Don't  think  I 
sending    yon    away    to    save 
trouble.     I    shall  have  more 
about  you  than  if  I  had  you  here, 
shall  come  and  see  yon,  and  if  I 
that   being   with    your   godfather    is 
not  for  yoTir  good  I  shall  bring  yoa 
home.      Vou  need  think   of    nothing 
but  trying    to    learn.     No' 
understand,   it's  not   such  a  terril 
thing  after  all  1 ' ' 

Sebastiaa  stood  up,  and  brushed 
speck  of  dust  from  his  cap,  and 
oat  looking  at  his  father,  answered,- 

"Very  well,  papa,  I   can  bear 

And  in  his  voice  was  such  a 
lation  of  the  despair  that  had 
him  before  his  father's  little  s^ 
Amos  w&s  almost  startled  into  furtl 
and   more    binding    promises. 
Gould,  however,  came  down  in 
to  save    them    from    the    dangi 
comfort  of  more  parting  words ;    and 
when  Esch  of   his  sisters  had  taken 
leave  of  him   under  the  restraining 
looks  of  Mrs.  Gould,  Sebastian  j 
from   under    the   paternal  roof 
very  vague  ideas  as  to  how  and  wl 
he  should  retorn. 

'When  he  had  passed  the  pond, 
saw  him  cast  a  half-comical  fare^ 
glance  at  the  tittle  garden-gate  of 
park.  Here  an  unexpected  relief  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  walk  awaited 
them.  Dora,  having  somehow  got 
tidings  of  Sebastian's  departure,  had 
been  inconsolable  till  her  father  be- 
thought htm  of  buying  her  a  present 
to  give  Sebastian  on  his  way  to  the 
coach-  Aa  they  reached  the  gate,  it 
was  suddenly  opened,  giving  Sebastian 
one  more  glimpse  of  the  beloved 
pigeons  and  cediu^  in  ibe  background. 


tnd  of    their  lovely    little    miatreas 

jolding    her  father's  fingers  in   one 

Phand,    while    tho    other    held    out    a 

jocket-knife,  whose  beauties  and  capa-- 

■cdtj  no  mortal  boy  could  possibly  gaze 

D  ungladdened. 

Dora's  eyes  were  brilliant  and  her 

Bicheeks  glowing  with  anticipation  of 

■.Sebastian's  delight  at  such  a  gift,  and 

8  thoagh  she  feared  he  could  scarcely 

his  good  fortunB,  she  accom- 

Died  her  presentation  with  assuring 

Egentences  and  emphatic  nods. 

.  present   for    you.      It's  a 
fcnife.     You  may  keep  it.     It  has  a 
VERY  big  blade  and  a  vtry  little  one, 
and  another  one,  and  a  file,  and  some- 
thing else,  and  it's  al!  for  yon ;  so  you 
don't  mind  going  away  now,  do  you  ?  " 
Dowdeswell,  on  pretence  of  putting 
the  knife  safely  into  Sebastian's  pocket, 
left  something  e!sa  there  no  less  useful 
Lto   one  prepariug  to  face   the  outer 
B  "World  for  the  first  time. 
p      "I  have  friends  at  Petherton,  and 
t-  may  be  running  oyer  soon.     If  so,  I'll 
come  and  look  you  up."  he  said,  pull- 
ing back  Dora  who  was  lavishing  on 
Sebastian    as    many  kisses    as    they 
allowed  her  time  for.     Then  the  gate 
was  closed  on  her,  and  Amos  and  his 
little  party  hastened  to  meet  the  coach. 
The  bitter  moment  came  and  passed, 
a  bad  been  banded  up  and  put 
I  his  place  among  the  big  men,  and 
g  carried  off  with  them. 
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"  It  will  be  a  grand  chance  for  him," 
observed  Mrs.  Gould,  thoughtfully. 

Amoa  cleared  his  throat,  but  could 
not  speak  while  the  coach-wheels  were 
withm  hearing.  Till  they  were  no 
more  to  be  heard,  the  wrench  be  had 
sustained  seemed  not  quite  over. 

He  let  Mrs.  Gould  go  alone  down 
the  lane  to  the  Eeetory.  Ho  felt  he 
could  not  go  in  and  talk  over  Sebas- 
tian's grand  chance. 

He  had  an  instinct  that  bis  Utile 
dunce  would  pay  dearly  in  some  way 
for  whatever  knowledge  he  might  gain. 
It  seemed  to  him  he  should  never  have 
him  back  the  same- 

When  he  cajne  upon  the  little  gar- 
den laid  waste,  he  felt  the  child  himself 
must  have  shared  bis  thought.  TTjn 
little  crop  of  childish  pleasures  was 
cut  down,  and  he  would  find  them  no 
more.  Amos  knew  that  the  preben- 
dai'y  wotdd  not  be  content  to  have 
power  over  him  for  two  years  only. 
Having  once  gone  into  the  nmtter  he 
would  certainly  require  authority  as 
to  Sebastian's  training  till  be  was 
ready  for  college. 

All  this  made  Amoe  feel  the  parting 
deeply ;  and  for  some  time  the  sight 
of  Sebastian's  little  iron  bedstead, 
folded  up  against  the  wall,  and  of  his 
empty  place  in  church,  made  it  ssem 
as  if  the  boy  had  been  driven  right 
out  of  the  world,  instead  of  into  it, 
on  the  coach  full  of  n 


Certain  circmnstaiiees  personal  to 
myaelf  rendered  it  desirable  that  I 
should  oocupy  my  thoughts  with  the 
excitaog  struggle  in  progress  In 
the  passes  of  the  Balkans.  Two  of 
my  brother  officers  accompanied  mOj 
and  we  started  at  a  day's  notice  on 
the  25th  of  October.  The  outfit  for 
our  short  campaign  was  qaickly  pro- 
vided. It  consisted  of  a  few  warm 
clothes,  a  cork  mattress,  a  waterproof 
sheet,  and  a  saddle  for  each. 

Our  first  experience  began  when 
we  found  ourselves  at  anchor  in  the 
Dardanelles.  In  front,  in  rear,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  ship,  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  were  numerous  earth  bat- 
teries, out  of  which  peered  the  muizles 
of  the  heaviest  ordnance.  All  seemed 
so  qaiet,  it  was  hard  to  realise  that 
we  had  already  reached  a  country  de- 
vastated by  a  fierce  war.  But  a  slight 
incident,  even  on  board  ship,  reminded 
us  that  we  were  in  Turkey.  An  officer 
oE  Bashi-BaKotiks  came  on  board,  and 
demeaned  himself  with  that  reckless- 
ness which  has  obtained  for  these  in-e- 
gular  troops  such  an  unenviable  noto- 
liety.  This  officer  refused  to  pay  the 
fare,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  thi-eat- 
ened  to  cut  down  the  first  person  who 
touched  him  ;  but  two  sailors  promptly 
hit  the  gallant  warrior  just  below  the 
knees  with  a  plank  of  wood,  and  pro- 
strated him  on  his  back.  He  was  imme- 
diately seized,  carried  off  the  ship,  and 
put  into  ft  boat,  from  which  he  poured 
a  foul  stream  of  language.  His  anger 
was  so  great  that  it  n-as  not  deemed 
prudent  to  trust  him  with  his  sword 
till  the  ship  was  nnder  way,  when  it 
was  lowered  by  a  piece  of  string. 

During  the  two  days  we  remained 

lonstantinople,  rain  fell  in  torrents, 

parts  of  the  railway  had  been 


^ 


washed  away,  we  were  recommended 
not  to  go  up  the  country.  However, 
our  leave  was  short,  and  we  started, 
having  first  obtained  from  the  Port©  a 
tfskierale,  or  written  permission  to 
travel,  which,  however,  we  never  had 
occasion  to  use,  for,  as  Enghsfa  officers, 
we  were  allowed  to  go  everywhere,  and 
were  always  received,  from  the  highest 
official  down  to  the  private  soldier, 
with  the  greatost  civility  and  hospi- 
tality. In  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  there  still  exists  amongst  all 
classes  of  Turks  the  utmost  goodwill 
and  kindly  feeling  for  the  English. 

On  arriving  at  Adrianople  we  were 
received  by  the  governor,  Achmed 
Vefik  Pacha,  with  much  cordiality. 
He  invited  as  to  dinner,  and  made 
himself  the  most  agreeable  of  hoets. 
Although  he  has  never  been  in  Eng- 
land, he  is  singularly  conversant  with 
English  habits ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  politics  and  the  social  condition 
of  our  country  is  quite  remarkable. 
Dining  at  the  same  table  were  the 
male  members  of  his  family,  and, 
among  «thers,  his  eldest  sou,  who, 
although  educated  at  the  Ucole  Poly- 
techniqne  in  Paris,  had  com.menced 
his  career  as  a  private  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  had  now  risen  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant-major.  With  our  views  of 
Turkish  pride  and  indolence,  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  extraordinary  that  the 
son  of  a  great  pacha,  who  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  the  nest  Grand  Vizier, 
should  drill  in  his  father's  palace  as 
a  private,  and  go  through  the  rough 
experiences  of  the  Turkish  rank  and 
tile. 

On  visiting  the  military  hospital  of 
this  town,  in  which  there  were  2,000 
patients,  we  began  to  realise  the  hqj 
rora  of  war.     Here,  at  all  events,  i 
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wounded  were  well  cared  for,  and 
aeemed  cheerful  and  bappy,  Tlie 
great  number  of  wounds  in  tbe  left 
hand  is  most  noticeable.  This  arises 
£rom  fighting  behind  earthworks 
(where  the  hand  holding  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  is  the  moat  exposed),  though 
no  doubt  also  from  the  more  cowardly 
soldiers  maiming  tbemaelves  in  order 
to  escape  further  service.  This  prac- 
tice must  soon  cease,  as  the  generals 
h&ve  determined  to  shoot  the  men  who 
maim  themselves ;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ideutifying  them,  as  the 
powder  remains  in  the  wounds.  There 
are  cowards  and  malingerers  in  all 
armies,  though  in  tbe  Turkiah  there 
are  but  few.  Our  admiration  of  the 
common  soldier  increased  daily  as  we 
became  more  intimate  with  him.  He 
is  by  nature  a  gentleman,  always 
polite,  cheerful,  and  brave.  We  flaw 
raiments  under  all  conditions.  Even 
wbera  tbe  men  came  in  weary,  foot- 
£01*6,  and  faeting,  we  have  seen  them 
ordered  on  to  tight,  and  they  have 
gone  without  a  murmur.  We  have 
met  them  in  the  clouds  among  the 
snow  at  Scbipka,  where  they  had  been 
for  weeks ;  we  have  been  with  them 
in  victory  and  also  in  defeat ;  but  they 
are  always  the  same  uncomplaining, 
faithful  men,  honest  and  good-natui-ed. 
Constantly  one  sees  a  wounded  man 
helping  another  along ;  and  it  is  a 
common  thinK,  after  a  fight,  to  see  a 
wounded  soldier  carrying  two  rifles, 
BO  as  to  eaxe  his  comrade,  who  may 
be  weaker  than  himself ;  for  the  Tiu-k 
is  very  proud  of  his  arms,  and  would 
almost  IIS  soon  lose  his  life  as  tbe 
weapon  intrusted  to  him. 

The  Bashi-Bazouks  and  the  Cuvaa- 
sians  ai-e  ijoite  of  a  difierent  stamp 
from  the  regular  soldiei-y.  They  are 
armed,  but  receive  no  pay,  and  live  by 
pIundL'r.  The  Circassians  are  perhaps 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  two. 
DreHsed  in  long  homespun  coats  (some- 
thing like  ulsters)  they  have  a  soldier- 
like appearance  ;  they  are  upnght  in 
^Lheir  cariiage.  and  have  tierce  aristo- 

ktio  looks.  They  are  excellent  horse- 
d  ae  a  nile  are  brave,  though 


perhaps  better  in  a  hand-to-hand  Sgiii. 
than  under  tire  ;  but  many  of  them 
are  thieving,  vOlanous  brut^  o£  the 
worst  kind,  and  acknowledge  no  rule 
or  discipline.  Nevertheless,  there 
lingers  among  them  a  cei'bain  sense 
of  honour,  although  it  is  the  pro- 
verbial honour  of  thieves.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  person  start  on  an  expedi- 
tion with  them,  as  long  as  it  lasts  his 
property  is  perfectly  safe  ;  but  imme- 
diately it  is  over,  they  feel  no  longer 
under  any  moral  obligation ;  and  the 
next  day,  if  they  have  the  chance,  will 
rob  bim  of  all  he  has  got.  One  day, 
on  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  I  was 
alone  with  about  fifty  C^-cassians,  and 
lent  my  field-glasses  and  telescope 
to  some  near  me,  to  look  at  a  force  of 
Russian  cavalry.  The  glasses  were 
passed  round  from  one  to  the  other, 
till  we  had  to  advance,  when  they  dis- 
appeared, and  I  never  expected  to  get 
them  back  ;  but  at  the  next  halt  they 
were  returned  to  me.  Tbe  Bashi- 
Bazout  is  simply  a  volunteer,  who 
serves  without  pay  for  the  chance  of 
loot ;  and,  aa  a  rule,  is  as  bad  as  the 
conditions  of  his  service  make  him. 
Hia  conduct  has  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  embitter  the  war,  and  to 
bring  unpopularity  on  the  Turkish 
government.  There  are  some  organ- 
ised regiments  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  but 
they  are  mostly  employed  as  feelers  for 
the  army.  They  do  not  like  going 
under  fire,  and  are  not  to  be  relied 
on ;  but  they  are  often  very  useful  for 
sneaking  along  under  cover,  and  find- 
ing out  the  position  of  the  enemy.  It 
is  they  who  plunder  and  murder  the 
wounded  on  the  battle-field.  The 
regular  Turkish  soldier  is  never  blood- 
thirsty, except  perhaps  during  the  ex- 
citement of  battle,  when  both  Russians 
and  Turks  are  equally  ferocious.  We 
were  present  in  six  engagements  and 
two  retreats,  and  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  any  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  the  Turkish  soldiery, 
but  did  not  observe  a  single  instance 
even  of  pillaging  on  the  part  of  the 
regulars.  In  fact  their  conduct  was 
always    beyond    praise,    while   theii- 
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kindness,  atTection,  and  unselfishness 
for  one  another  and  for  their  officers 
is  very  touching.  Even  to  strangers 
like  ourselves,  when  they  saw  that  we 
shared  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  campaign,  their  kindness  was  most 
pleasing.  They  were  gratified  to  do 
US  small  services,  and  pained  if  we 
attempted  to  pay  tor  any  of  the  nume- 
rous civilities  which  they  so  constantly 


After  this  digression  on  the  qualities 
of  the  Turkish  soldier  I  return  to  our 
tour.  From  Adrianople  we  took  the 
rail  to  Philipopolis,  which  is  a  pretty 
city  built  on  three  rocks,  standing^in  the 
centre  of  a  ]ai;g6  plain.  The  bazaar  in 
this  town  was  decorated  by  numerous 
gallows  projecting  above  the  shop  doors. 
The  hangman  makes  a  good  trade  by 
this  arrangement,  for  when  a  number 
of  men  are  about  to  be  hanged  in  the 
morning  (a  by  no  means  uncomnion  oc- 
currence) he  goes  the  night  befoi-e  and 
bargains  with  the  shopkeepers,  who  of 
course  vie  with  one  another  not  to  have 
an  execution  over  their  shops.  The 
only  inn  here  is  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre, 
kept  by  an  excellent  Frenchman  named 
Baptiste,  and  although  the  acconimoda- 
tion  was  scanty  in  the  extreme,  yet 
the  landlord  was  most  kind,  and  assisted 
OS  to  buy  horses.  On  its  being  known 
that  we  wanted  a  stud  the  yard  was 
soon  filled  by  a  miscellaneous  lot,  out 
of  which  we  bought  six  for  the  sum  of 
twenty-four  Turkish  liras  (a  lira  being 
worth  about  eighteen  English  shillings). 
The  method  of  closing  a  deal  was  pecu- 
liar ;  after  much  haggling  and  noise 
the  price  was  finally  settled,  and  there 
followed  a  hand-shaking  all  round. 
Half  the  money  for  the  horse  was  de- 
posited, and  the  vendor  went  to  the 
magistrate  for  a  paper  which  purported 
to  certify  that  the  horse  was  bona  fide 
property  and  not  stolen,  then  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  and  abunch  of  haii-  pulled 
from  the  animal's  tail,  the  remainder  of 
the  money  was  paid.  The  horses  were 
not  mucb  to  look  at,  but  were  hardy, 
useful  little  animals,  admirably  suited 
for  the  rough  work  and  hardships  they 
had  to  undei^o. 


The  next  morning  we  atarted  fei^  I 
Schipka,  distant  two  days'  journey. 
In  Turkey,  as  in  Gfonnany,  distances 
are  not  reckoned  by  mUes  but  by 
hours ;  one  hour  represents  about 
three  English  miles.  We  spent  the 
first  night  in  a  village  where  wo  found 
a  house  with  an  empty  room ;  in  this 
we  stretched  out  our  mattresses  and 
crawled  into  sheepskin  bags,  which  we 
had  made  in  Constantinople,  and  found 
most  useful  during  many  cold  nights. 
Rising  at  daylight,  we  crossed  the 
Lower  Balkans  in  a  hard  frost,  but 
even  the  intense  cold  did  not  prevent 
OS  from  admiring  the  magnificent  view 
of  the  sunrise  on  the  snow-topped 
peaks.  As  thei-e  was  not  a  cloud  in 
the  air  the  colours  on  the  hills  sur- 
^Missed  all  description.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  day,  from  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  we  saw  below  a  lovely  village, 
bordered  by  orchards  and  fruit-trees. 
On  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing from  it  was  a  church,  and  below 
its  terrace  a  sparkling  rivulet  that 
wound  among  the  houses.  The  scene 
was  exquisite,  and  the  beauty  was  en- 
hanced by  silence  —  the  silence  of 
desolation,  for  the  villagers  had  been 
burnt  out  and  pillaged  early  in  the 
summer.  The  only  living  creature  in 
the  place  was  a  little  black  dog  that 
came  to  greet  us.  These  deserted 
houses  were  the  remains  of  the  once 
beautiful  and  Souriahing  town  of 
Kalofer,  on  which  war  had  left  so  fell 
a  mark.  Continuing  our  journey  we 
passed  numerous  long  bullock- trains 
of  provisions  destined  for  the  army, 
each  araba  being  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
oxen,  which  plodded  slowly  along 
under  the  charge  of  a  sulky,  boorish- 
looking  Bulgarian,  who,  with  his  cattle, 
had  probably  been  pressed  into  this 
service.  Towards  four  o'clock  we  had 
already  journeyed  foi-ty  miles,  and  had 
still  a  good  many  more  to  go,  but  my 
horse  turned  dead  lame.  The  difficulty 
was  got  over  as  some  Bashi-Baaoufes 
happened  to  pass,  who  took  him  in  ex- 
change for  one  of  theirs  in  considera- 
tion of  five  liras.  Oar  baggage  horses 
being  dead-beat,  they  were  left  to  spend 
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the  night  in  it  amaU  village,  and  some 
hours  after  dark  we  arrived  at  Shikerli, 
a  burnt  village  about  a  mile  from  tbe 
camp  at  Schipka,  Hei-e  the  English 
doctors  kid  thair  head- quarters,  and 
from  them  we  received  mui;h  kindness 
and  hospitality.  They  had  established 
themselves  in  some  forsaken  houses, 
over  which  they  hoisted  the  white  8ag 
with  the  red  crescent  and  the  English 
enaig'n,  to  show  their  proprietorship, 
and  formed  a  happy  and  comfortable 
community. 

The  following  morning  we  went  to 
pay  om-  respects  to  his  EKcellency 
Reouf  Facha,  who  was  in  command. 
He  was  living  in  a  small  wooden  hut 
with  only  one  room,  furnisl^ed  with  a 
few  stools.  I  have  seen  remarks  in 
the  English  papers  about  the  comforts 
carried  about  by  the  Turkish  com- 
manders in  the  field.  Such  accounts 
have  evidently  been  written  by  people 
who  had  no  personal  experience,  for 
during  our  travels  we  saw  many  com- 
manders, and  they  were  all  living  in 
the  simplest  and  rudest  maouer.  As 
an  instance  of  the  discomfort  they 
undergo,  I  may'mention  that  Bedjib 
Pacha,  who  commanded  the  right 
Turkish  position  at  Bchipka,  had  been 
living  for  upwards  of  three  months 
at  a  height  of  about  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exposed  to 
rain,  cold,  and  bqow,  in  a  small  hut 
not  seven  feet  square,  and  bad  only 
descended  into  the  plain  twice  during 
that  time.  He  la  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  dashing  cavalry  officers  in  Tui-key, 
so  that  being  cooped  up  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  must  be  very  irksome  to 
him,  yet  he  has  never  shrunk  from  it. 
His  cheerful  manner  amidst  his  priva- 
tions keeps  up  the  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  who  are  comparatively  com- 
fortably housed  in  thatched  mud  huts, 
in  the  centre  of  which  bums  a  largo 
wood  fire.  They  are  well  fed,  and  all 
appear  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

£eouf  Facha  received  us  very 
courteously,  and  while  discussing  the 
usual  cigarettes  and  coffee,  spoke 
frankly  about  the  position  of  Turkish 
aSairs,  but  did  not  conceal  his  view 
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that  his  country  had  been  badly  treated 
by  England.  He  is  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  a  Circassian  by  birth,  but  has  a 
sad  look,  as  if  he  had  met  with  some 
great  disappointment  in  life.  He  is  a 
good  soldier,  and,  unlike  most  Turks 
of  the  present  generation,  is  an  enthu- 
siastic sportsman,  being  devoted  to  fish- 
ing and  shooting.  On  our  taking' 
leave  he  gave  ns  permission  to  visit 
the  positions  and  to  pass  at  any  time 
and  to  any  place  under  his  command. 

The  Turkish  camp  at  Schipka  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  ;  at  the  base  of  which  stretch 
the  wonderful  rose-gardens  of  Rou- 
melia,  now  quite  uncared  for.  Across 
these  gardens  we  galloped  on  our  way 
to  the  pass,  which  is  not,  as  many  sup- 
pose, a  mei-e  defile,  but  a  fair  broad 
road  over  the  mountains.  The  Turks 
have  three  poaitions^the  left,  centre, 
and  right.  The  centre  position  is  on 
a  mountain  over  which  the  road  passes, 
and  is  crowned  by  Fort  St.  Nicholas. 
On  each  side  is  a  valley,  that  to  the 
left  being  bounded  by  a  wooded  hill, 
on  which  the  Tiu-ks  have  a  camp  at  a 
height  of  4,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  supplied  with  thi-ee 
gun-batteries  and  one  mortar-battery, 
which  fire  on  the  rear  of  Fort  St, 
Nicholas  and  also  sweep  the  Gabrora 
i-oad,  thus  obliging  the  Susaians  to 
bring  up  all  their  provisions  and  rein- 
forcements during  the  night,  This 
hill  has  suffered  much  from  the  sheila 
of  the  enemy ;  the  tops  of  all  the  trees 
being  truncated,  and  the  branches  lopped 
oS  by  their  fragments.  The  ascent  to 
this  position  takes  upwards  of  two 
hours,  as  the  i-oad  for  a  gi'eat  part  of 
the  way  is  up  the  bed  of  a  dried  moun- 
tain stream,  so  the  difficulty  of  getting 
guns  and  provisions  to  the  top  may  be 
imagined.  The  right  Turkish  jiosition 
is  at  the  highest  altitude  of  all,  and 
commands  the  Russian  positions  aroimd 
the  fort,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant. 
The  Turks  have  got  the  range  to  a, 
yard,  so  that  every  shot  from  their 
sevan-gan  battery  situated  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  tells  with  terrible 
eSect.     The  ascent  to  this  point  also 
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takes  about  two  hours,  but  it  is  along 
a  good  road  lying  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  faill,  and  thns  is  protected  from 
the  enemy's  fire. 

The  centre  position  is,  however,  the 
most  intei-esting,  though  at  the  same 
tin^  the  most  dangerooa  to  visit.  It  is 
onthe  hill  crowned  by  Fort  St.  Nicholas, 
at  a  height  of  4,700  feet  above  the  sea, 
■while  below  this  Fort  the  ground  dips, 
forming  a  small  valley  of  about  two 


reliefs  are  always  can-ied  c 
We  had  to  cross  the  "  open  "  for  a 
short  space,  though  the  sight  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches  was  ample 
reward  for  the  risk  incarred.  Here 
lay  the  Tm-ks  in  readiness  for  an  aa- 
sanlt  which  might  come  at  any  mommt, 
knowing  well  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
lieved dnring  daylight.  They  were 
obliged  to  crouch  amongst  the  mud  and 
never  being  able  to  stand    op 


handred  yards   in  breadth.      On  the  erect  except  when    it  came  to  thieir 

oppo3it«  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  turn     to    take     post    at   a  loophole. 

Tiu'ki^h  lines,  is  the  famous  rock  on  Some   who  had   brought   sticks  'with 

which   the  Turks  held   a  footing  for  them  were  squatted  round  little  fires, 

hours  during  their  oonrageona    night  others    were    lying    down  trying   to 

assault.     This    rock    is    now    honey-  sleep,   while  above  them   was  to  be 

combed  with  rifle-pits,  from  which  the  heard  the  whistling  of  the    Russua 

Hussiana  keep  up    an   incessant    fire  bullets,    which   every  now   and    then 

on  the  Turkish  portions  below,   the  sent  showers  of  earth  into  tha  trench 

nearest  of  which  are  at  a  distance  of  as  they  struck  the  parapet ;  bat  in  the 

,  about  three  hundred  yards  from .  the  midst  of  all  this  discomfoi't  the  Turks 

■  Mck.  seemed  cheerful  and  contented,     lite 

P      When     Suleiman  Pacha    saw    his  men  watching  thi-ough  the  loopholes 

troops   upon    that    rock    dnring    the  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  every  man's 

assault  he  thought  Fort  St.  Nicholas  rifle,  ready  loaded,  with  bayonet  fixed, 

1,  and  he  telegraphed  to  that  ef-  stood  propped  against  the  parapet  close 


feet.  But  the  rock  is  the  mere  outwork, 
and  the  Turks  made  no  impre-ssion  on 
the  strong  works  which  they  found 
hid  behind  it.  The  Turkish  attack 
here  consists  of  advanced  rifle-pits, 
with  a  trench  of  about  four  feet  wide 
and  three  deep  behind  them,  the  earth 
being  thrown  up  into 
sand -bag     loopholes 


alongside  of  h'"i  in  immediate  readi- 
ness for  action.  Through  the  loophtdce 
we  could  see  distinctly  the  Kssaan 
rifle-pit^  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  mariced 
out  by  the  pufis  of  smoke  which  poured 
from  them  continnonaly ;  but  the  men 
were  all  so  carefully  hid  that  no  tzaoe 
parapet,  with  of  them  could  be  seen  except  at  distant 
musketry,      intervals.  When  some  unwary  Hnsajan 


When  a  man  is  wounded  in  the  ad-  head  appeared  it  became  immedlAteiy 

v&nced  rifle-pits  there  he  must  lie  for  the  mark  for  numerous  shots  from  the 

hours,  for  no  aid  ran  be  sent  to  him  TurloBh  side.     The  Turks  certainly  did 

during  daylight.     Even  in  the  trench  not  waste  their    ammunition,  though 

behind  the  parapet  safety  can  only  be  the  Russians  kept  up  a  constant  lire 

secured  by  constant  watchfulness,  for  on    the  chance    of  hitting    somebody 

if  a  soldier  retire  a  few  feet  from  the  through  the  loopholes  or  in  the  rear 

parapet  or  stand  erect  only  for  an  in-  of  the  trenches.    Since  in  ordinary  war 

stanc  the  Russians,  ever  on  the  alert  it  is  very  unusual  for  men  in  advanced 


k 


with  their  almost  vertical  fire  from  the 
rock, can  sendamessengerof  death  with 
every  bullet.  While  visiting  this 
position  we  saw  one  poor  Turk  expose 
himself  in  a  moment  of  fotgetfnlness, 
and  he  was  instantly  shot  dead,  no 
less  than  three  bullets  having  struck 


to  fire  on  each  other,  this  inces- 
sant endeavour  to  kill  on  both  sides 
show^  with  what  ferocity  this  nn- 
happy  struggle  is  carried  on. 

The  Turkish  staff-ofiicer,  who  had, 

I  think,  very  nuwillingly  accompanied 

into  the  trenches,  wanted  us  not  to 


h'l'        Getting  into    these     trenches     descend  till  dusk ;    but  we  preferred 
daring    the  day  was    hazardous,  for     the  chance  of  a  shot  to  the  discomfort 
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■of  remflining  doing  notliing,  eo  we  vision,  rose  over  the  entrenchment, 
again  cjTOsaed  the  "open"  to  the  plaoe  and  the  buUet,  which  would  probably 
where  we  had  left  our  horaes  under  have  eaded  the  career  of  my  friend, 
cover.  Cloae  behind  these  advanced  stmck  the  young  Turk,  who  fell,  mort- 
trenchea  the  Turks  have  a  strong  ally  wounded.  Though  this  officer 
mortar  battery,  and,  lower  down  the  cornea  from  the  land  where  second 
hill,  two  gun  batteries.  This  position  sight  is  slmost  a  subject  of  faith,  yet 
could  easily  be  taken  at  any  time  by  be  had  been  an  entire  sceptic  in  regard 
the  Russians,  if  they  made  an  assault  to  it,  and  I  leave  it  to  philosophers  to 
in  force;  but  the  latter  know  that  reconcile  the  imaginative  and  rea! 
they  could  not  hold  it,  as  it  is  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  Turkish 
right.  About  half  way  down,  for  the 
space  of  half  a  mile,  the  road  is  swept 
by  the  guns  from  Fort  St.  Nicholas  ; 
but,  as  they  rarely  fire  at  pack  living 
animals,  we  took  advantage  of  this  in 
our  ascent,  and  walked  on  the  off- 
side of  a  pack  train.  On  our  return, 
as  the  road  was  good,  we,  greatly  to 
the  disgust  of  our  Turkish  friend,  who 
wished  us  to  go  one  at  a  time,  de- 
termined to  have  the  fun  of  a  gallop 
in  a  body.  This,  under  ordinary  oir- 
•cumstances,    would    have    drawn  the 


phenomena  in  this  a 

Ail  the  positions  of  the  Turks  have 
been  constructed  with  great  skill  and 
care,  and  the  advantages  of  the  ground 
have  been  made  use  of.  The  men, 
the  highest  elevations,  are 
good  huts,  formed  by  twining 
branches  of  trees  together,  and  then 
erecting  mud  walls  round  this  frame- 
work. When  practicable,  these  huts 
are  placed  on  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs, 
protected  from  the  cold  north  wind, 
There  is  of  course  abundance  of  tire- 
wood,  and  the  soldiers  are  supplied 
with    excellent   i-ations,    including    a 


Uissian  fire,  as  they  have  their  guns     liberal    amount    of    meat. 


idy  laid  on   this  open  places  but, 
kily   for   us,   an    opportune    cloud 
aed  over  the  fort,  and  probably  hid 
jB  fiwrn  their  view, 

[  Before  leaving  the  central  position, 
Wiich  I  have  just  described,  I  may 

mtiouj    for    those  who    believe    in 

ilreams,  a  narrative  related  to  me  by 
a  Scotch  officer  in  the  Turkish  service, 
who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  assault  on  Port  St.  Nicholas. 


vhich 


brought  up  by  large  relays  of  pack- 
horses.  All  the  sentries  are  supplied 
with  warm  sheepskin  great-coats  and 
gloves,  with  the  wool  inside ;  they 
not  only  keep  out  the  cold,  but  also 
the  rain,  as  the  skin  is  almost  water- 
proof. The  batteries  are  well  con- 
structed, the  embrasures  and  parapets 
being  carefully  lined  with  fascines  and 
gabions,  and  their  guns  protected  by 
from  the  weather.     There  is  a 


■.wsured  me  that  before  the  ful&lment  abundant  supply  of  ammunition,  which 

^"ef  the  dream  he  sent  an  account  of  it  the  Turks  do  not  waste  by  reckless 

I  his   relations  in  Scotland.      Some  firing,  as  they  know  the  trouble  it  is 

previous    to    the    assault  he  to  bring  it  up ;  hut  their  magaidnes 

mt  that,  during  a  fight,  a  hand-  are   very  carelessly  constructed    and 

)  young  Turk  spoke  earnestly  to  placed.     I  saw  a  large  one  filled  with 

and,    whilst    doing     so,     some  many  barrels  of  powder,  situated  just 


^diers,  dressed  in  a  uniform 

iver  seen,  charged  over  a  parapet  in 

The  young  Turk  was  shot  in 

I   side,   Hn<]  died  in    agony.     This 

feoer  volunteered  for  the  night  assault 

&  Fort  Ht.  Nicholas,  and,  while  lead- 

[  the  troops  under  a  heavy  fire, 


behind   a  battery,  and  having   for  a 
roof  only  planks,  covered  with  a  tar- 
paulin.    This  can  afiord  no  protection 
from  a  shell,  and  the  consequence  will 
be  that  the  first  which  strikes  it  must 
cause  an  explosion  and  deati-oy  every- 
thing around.     There  is  also  an  entire 
Idier  came  forward  and  kissed  him     absence  of  all  attempt  at  sanitary  ar- 
the  forehead.      As  he  did  so  the     rangements   in    these    camps    on    the 
liana,  dressed  in  the  gai'b  of  his     hills,  and  the  result  is  to  render  theii- 

u  2 


m 

^^■Mghboorhood   both    ttnpleaaant  and 

^^^r  Hearing  that  there  was  going  to  he 
KB  attempt  to  relieve  Plevna,  we 
started  tor  OrchAnie,  where  the  re- 
lieving force  W&3  aaaembling.  iteonf 
Pacha  was  kind  enough  to  give  ns  an 
escort  of  six  cavalry  soldiers,  but 
recommended  us  not  to  go  the  way 
we  intended,  along  the  foot  of  the  Bal- 
kans to  Sladitza,  as  there  wad  danger 
of  onr  beit^  cut  off  by  the  Kusaians. 
However,  in  apite  of  his  warnings, 
we  started,  our  party  being  in- 
creased by  two  other  Englishmen. 
Our  method  of  travelling  was  to  send 
the  baggage-horses  in  front,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  lost ;  and  at  nights 
we  slept  in  an  empty  room  of  some 
house,  pat  at  our  disposal  by  the  head 
of  the  village  in  which  we  stopped. 
In  some  instances  we  wei-e  treated 
most  hospitably,  especially  at  Karlofa, 
where  our  hast  insisted  on  treating  us 
to  an  excellent  dinner.  In  another 
Tillage,  a  Turk  turned  gut  the  ladies 
of  his  establishment,  so  that  we 
slept  luxuriously  on  the  ruga  of  his 
harem;  but  the  ladies,  in  spilo of  their 
ejection,  presented  us  with  a  good 
repast.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
leaving  ScMpka  we  crossed  the 
Balkans  from  Sladitza  to  Etropol. 
This  pass  is  extremely  bad,  and  unfit 
for  vehicles,  and  it  takes  about  five 
hours  to  cross.  The  descent  into  Bul- 
gai'ia  is  through  a  lovely  wooded  glen, 
down  which  rolls  a  sparkling  brook, 
remindine  na  of  many  of  our  burns  at 
home  in  the  hills  of  Scotland.  Notice 
had  been  carried  to  Etropol  of  the 
coming  of  some  Europeans,  and  wo 
were  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  t«wn 
by  Mustafa  Pacha,  the  commandant, 
on  a  strong  and  powerful  horse.  He 
was  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and, 
though  civil,  evidently  eyed  us  with 
suspicion.  It  was  incomprehensible 
to  him  that  anybody  could  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  trav^  about  in  these  hard 
time^  for  mere  pleasure,  and  we  after- 
wards heard  that  he  telegraphed  to 
I  Chakir  Faoha,  his  superior,  at 
Orchanie,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
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with  us.  Lying  in  the  street,  just  fe 
front  of  the  governor's  house,  was  the 
head  of  a  young  Russian,  which  had 
been  cut  off  in  an  engagement,  and 
broaght  as  a  trophy  into  the  town ; 
bat  the  authorities  were  evideiitlf 
ashamed  of  this,  as,  immediately  aftev 
our  arrival  it  was  buried. 

We  were  given  a  billet  to  a  clean. 
picturesque  Bulgarian  house,  the 
owner  of  which  was  one  among 
several  political  prisoners,  though  his 
family  were  left  in  undisturbed  poa- 
session  of  their  bouse  and  goods.  The 
Turks  had  found  out  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  had  been 
giving  information  to  the  Russi&na,  eo 
they  promptly  imprisoned  those  whom 
they  suspected.  They  were  no  doabC 
right  in  their  surmises,  as  we  our- 
selves, dnring  the  %hting  at  Etropol, 
saw  many  Bulgarians  leading  the 
enemy's  troops  through  the  moant&in 
and  woodland  tracks.  Our  hostess 
was  Hnd  and  hospitable.  At  our  fitst 
meal  she  bade  us  welcome  with  car- 
dial grace ;  she  brought  in  a  clmrge 
of  wine,  and  made  her  son  hand  each 
of  us  in  turn  the  loving  cup,  which 
she  herself  filled,  and  as  he  passed  it 
roand,  he  kissed  our  hands,  to  show 
the  friendship  and  goodwill  of  the 
house.  The  welcome  was  so  aii 
that  we  felt  they  did  not  look  « 
as  intruders. 

A  room,  covered  with  Bulg 
rugs,  was  put  at  our  disposal, 
stretching  ourselves  on  these, '' 
pared  to  pass  a  few  hours  of  well- 
earned  rest.  This  was  a  vain  hop^ 
as  we  were  objects  of  great  curiosity. 
First  came  the  Colonel  on  the  Staff, 
Omer  Bey,  then  the  commander  tA 
the  cavalry,  and  these  were  followed 
by  several  minor  officials,  who  all  tried 
to  find  out  what  we  wanted  in  the 
place.  All  seemed  equally  fond  of  the 
whisky  bottle  which  we  presented  to 
them ;  but  at  last  they  took  their 
departure,  and  we  managed  to  go  to 
rest.  However,  ejirly  in  the  morning 
our  visitors  came  dropping  in  again 
and  remained,  not  in  the  least  abashed 
by  the  open  manner    in    which   w« 
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performed  our  ablutions,  whict  were 
made  the  more  interesting  to  them 
from  the  fact  of  there  being  a  small 
H,Iurkish  bath  in  the  corner  of  the 
Kfoom,  heat«d  by  means  of  a  tire  in  the 
kitchea,  and  which  we  altei-nately  made 
good  use  of.  Before  leaving  the  colonel 
invited  us  to  accompany  him  on  a  re- 
connaissance at  midday,  and  we  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  with  pleasare. 
Our  reconnoitering'  party  was  composed 
of  some  regular  cavalry  and  about 
eighty  Circassians.  Sooa  after  start- 
ing, accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  gi-eat 
respect  always  shown  by  English 
officers  towards  oue  auother  on  parade, 
we  were  much  astonished  to  hear 
Omei-  Eey  order  an  oflicer  who  was  in 
charge  of  a  piequet  to  receive  thii-ty 
blows.  The  officer,  however,  seemed 
t«  think  this  nothing  unusual,  as,  on 
hearing  the  order,  be  rushed  into  his 
tent,  and  came  out  again  with  a  great- 
coat on,  the  ample  folds  of  which, 
when  he  stooped  down,  received  the 
blows  administered  by  the  colonel's 
aide-de-camp,  with  a  branch  of  a  tree 
cut  oS  for  the  purpose. 

After  this  episode  we  proceeded 
through  a  wood,  in  which  was  the 
body  of  a  dead  Busaian ;  we  halted, 
but  as  there  was  neither  time  uor 
means  to  bury  it,  the  Circassians 
covered  the  corpse  with  bi-anchea  of 
trees  and  dead  leaves.  On  ascending 
a  hill,  a  few  miles  further  along  the 
Plevna  road,  we  saw  a  large  force  of 
Bussian  cavalry  encamped,  and  many 
infantry  marching  in  the  distance. 
It  was  evident  that  these  troops  were 
being  brought  up  for  an  attack,  ao,  on 
the  way  back,  the  Circassians  spread 
out  in  all  directions,  and  soon  every 
house  that  could  afford  shelter  to  the 
enemy  was  lighting  the  evening  shades 
with  a  luiid  glow. 

The  following  day  the  Hussians 
began  the  attack  about  ono  o'clock, 
this  hour  a[^iarently  being  the  usual 
time  for  them  to  commence  operations. 
They  were  commanded  by  General 
Gourko,  who  operated  with  great 
skill,  both  tactically  and  strategically. 
Witiutt  Ik  (jttHttor  4A.  HU'liouc  «ftec  the 


first  shot  waj3  fired,  on  a  mountain 
above  Etropol,  firing  was  heard  along 
the  whole  line,  which  extended  be- 
yond Orchanie,  a  distance  in  all  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  miles.  This  simul- 
taneous attack  was  so  well  timed  and 
carried  out  that  the  Tm'ks  were  taken 
by  surprise,  and  lost  the  Orchanie 
pass  on  the  Plevna  road,  while  the 
Ituasians  also  gained  the  heights  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Etropol  without 
much  trouble.  We  porticulai-ly  ad- 
mired the  bold  manner  in  which, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  they  advanced 
along  the  open  plain,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  entrenched  them^ 
selves,  under  cover  of  their  guns, 
which  made  most  excellent  practice, 
and  found  the  range  in  very  few 
shots. 

On  awakening  the  following  morn- 
ing, November  23rd,  we  found  that, 
during  the  night,  the  Kuasians  had 
erected  earthworks  overlooking  Etro- 
pol, while  the  Turks  had  actually 
abandoned  some  almost  impregnable 
advanced  positions,  in  which  we  had 
left  them  the  evening  before  in  perfect 
security.  We  at  once  concluded  that 
the  place  was  doomed,  as  its  com- 
mander seemed  quite  destitute  of 
military  capacity  as  well  ae  energy. 
Instead  of  encouraging  his  troops  by 
his  presence,  be  sat  in  his  hooHe  most 
of  the  day  smoking  cigarettes.  We 
therefore  sent  our  baggage  early  in 
the  morning  by  a  back  road  across 
the  Balkans  to  Orchanie,  and,  after 
Beeing  it  safely  started  under  the 
chatge  of  our  escort,  we  accompanied 
Omer  Bey,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  who 
told  us,  with  great  confidence,  that  he 
was  going  to  drive  the  Bussians  from 
the  jiositions  they  had  gained.  Instead 
of  performing  this  feat  he  allowed 
them  to  gain  ground  rapidly,  whilst 
he  kept  back  many  of  his  own  men, 
who  might  have  been  employed  with 
the  greatest  advantage,  llie  chief 
redoubt  defending  the  position  was 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
which  woe  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  hills,  having  at  one  end  the  town 
of    Etrajal,  «ad  «t    Uw  otWv   the 
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rood  to  Plevna,  About  two  o'clock  the 
guns  were  tiring  very  rapidly  from 
thja  redoubt;  so,  thinking  that  the 
Bussians  must  be  attacking  the  main 
position,  we  hurried  to  it.  There 
Mustafa  Focha,  surrounded  by  his 
staffi,  was  watching,  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  the  fire  of  guns  so  badly 
placed  that  they  did  not  even  sweep, 
for  any  distance,  the  road  they  were 
intended  to  protect,  owing  to  the 
spur  of  a  hill  which  intervened.  It 
was  no  ose  for  the  officers  around  him 
to  point  out  that  if  the  guns  were 
Lmoved  to  another  place,  a  little  on 
)  right,  they  would  efiectually  pre- 
'-vent  any  Kussian  advance.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that,  instead  of 
utilising  them  in  this  manner,  the 
Pacha  caused  holes  to  be  dug  in  the 
ground  for  their  trails,  so  that  they 
might  be  given  greater  elevation.  They 
were  then  placidly  fired  into  the  air, 
the  shot  passing  over  the  hill-tops, 
and  falling  hai-mlessly  into  the  plains 
beyond.  After  each  shot  the  soldiers 
in  the  redoubt,  apparently  to  keep  up 
the  impi-ession  that  their  shot  told, 
were  made  to  shout  "  Allah  !  Allah  ! ' ' 
and  this  inspiring  cry  was  re-echoed 
by  the  soldiery  on  the  hills.  The 
reason  of  this  ntter  and  senseless 
waat«  of  ammunition  was  a  mystery; 
but  our  impression  was  that  the  guns 
were  fired  in  order  to  make  a  noise, 
and  not  with  a  view  to  do  exBeution, 

Painfully  impressed  with  this  scene, 
we  again  returned  to  the  advanced 
posiMone,  feeling  deeply  for  the  poor 
men  who  were  losing  their  lives  to  no 
purpose.  Hero  the  Turks  were  fight- 
ing with  their  usual  valour,  and  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  ground.  Towards 
five  o'clock  (the  llussians  having 
giuned  possession  of  the  shortest  road 
to  Orchanie  early  in  the  day)  we  saw 
thi'ee  regiments  marching  across  the 
mountains,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  cutting  off  the  back  road, 
which  crosses  the  Balkans  in  a.  cir' 
Cuitous  direction  for  twenty- four  miles, 
Ko  time  was  now  to  be  lost,  unless 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  taken  pji- 
_,  sopors ;  so  we  decided  that  we  must 


start  at  once,  and  retired  behind  Sk. 
sheltered  hill  to  feed  our  horses,  and 
to  eat  what  food  we  had  with  us,  for, 
with  the  likelihood  of  being  captured, 
it  was  well  to  have  a  meal  to  the 
good.  "We  did  not  rest  long,  as  ifc 
was  a.  race  between  the  Kussians  and 
ourselves  who  should  reach  the  pass^ 
first.  Indeed  we  feared  that  the  Cos- 
sacks had  already  advanced  and  got 
possession,  so  we  hurried  on,  passing 
sorrowfully  through  the  lovely  little 
town  in  which,  but  two  days  before, 
all  bad  been  peaceful,  and  which  was 
doomed  by  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  governor.  Soon  the  road  began 
to  ascend  the  mountains;  darkness 
gradually  set  in,  and,  as  it  finallj 
closed,  we  entered  a  dense  beet^ 
forest.  Far  below  we  could  hear  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, telling  us  that  the  fight  still 
raged  fiercely  ;  but  we  had  no  time  to 
linger,  as  it  was  a  race  for  freedom. 
The  track  was  knee-deep  in  a  mixtore 
of  snow  and  mud,  through  which  oar 
horses,  already  tired  with  the  long 
day's  work,  could  hardly  get  along. 
Towards  eight  o'clock  we  found  onr- 
selves  in  the  clouds,  the  darkness 
being  almost  unbearable,  for  even  the 
trees  were  invisible.  Still  we  managed 
to  creep  along  the  track,  in  spite  of 
the  mist  and  clouds,  and  gladly  found 
in  time  that  we  had  reached  the 
summit,  though  our  only  means  of 
knowing  this  wtts  the  altered  position 
of  our  horses,  which  told  us  that  the 
descent  of  the  hill  had  at  last  begun. 
After  many  weai'y  hours  one  of  oar 
party  called  out  that  he  saw  a  star, 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  we 
found  ourselves  out  of  the  clouds  in 
the  clear  frosty  night.  Far  below  we 
could  see  the  twinkling  of  camp-fires, 
and  towards  these  we  made  our  way- 
Of  course  there  wi^  a  period  of  great 
anxiety  to  know  whether  the  Bnssdans 
or  we  had  won  the  race,  but,  on 
cautiously  approaching,  we  found,  to 
our  delight,  that  the  lights  were  the 
fires  of  a  Turkish  camp,  and  that  it 
was  the  position  of  Ksmarli  (which 
has  einca  beooue  m  f  aoioiui).    "" 
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■we  rested  for  a  few  hours  in  an  old 
itiined  house,  baying  been  all  night 
doing  a  sort  of  tortoise  race,  for,  aa 
the  crow  flies,  the  distance  passed 
ovei-  was  not  more  than  eight  miles. 

At  daybreak  we  started  for  Orchanie, 
passing  down  the  main  road  which 
runs  from  Sophia  to  that  place ;  it  is 
a  good  I'oad,  and  in  this  part  rons 
through  a  defile  with  high  hills  on 
each  side.  On  arriving  we  saw  the 
General  Chakir  Pacha  only  for  a  few 
moments,  as  a  council  of  war  was 
going  on,  news  having  arrived  of  the 
fall  of  Etropol ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  these  troubles,  on  beai-ing  from 
our  servants  of  our  probable  arrival, 
he  had  been  kind  enough  to  send  his 
aide-de-camp  to  the  village  of  Wrat- 
schesch,  below  his  camp,  to  find  out  and 
order  a  bouse  to  be  put  at  our  dis- 
posal. Having  visited  this,  and  seen 
that  our  baggage  was  safe,  we  rode 
into  Orchanie  to  inspect  the  fortifica- 
tionK,  On  our  way  we  met  many 
trains  of  ammunition  being  brought 
out  of  the  town,  and,  on  amving, 
found  that  it  had  been  sacked  the 
night  before  by  the  Circassians.  This 
in  itself  was  a  sign  that  the  Turks 
were  about  to  abandon  it;  for  the 
Circassians  generally  get  the  first 
information  of  a  movement  of  this 
sort  as  a  way  of  remunerating  them 
for  their  gratuitous  services,  On 
aniving  at  the  entrenchments,  which 
were  full  of  men,  there  were  unmis< 
takable  signs  that  they  were  going  to 
be  evacuated,  for  the  men  wei-e  in 
marching  order,  the  limbers  were  close 
to  the  guns,  and  all  the  tents,  which 
were  out  of  sight,  had  been  struck 
and  carried  away,  only  those  in 
full  view  of  the  Russians  being  left 
standing,  so  that  tbey  might  be  de- 

"We  returned  to  Wratschesch,  and 
there  remained  the  night,  but  wei'e 
aroused  early  in  the  morning  to  hear 
the  uewB  that  the  Russians  were  in 
Orchanie,  distant  only  one  mile,  and 
that  it  was  oQicially  notified  that 
Etropol  was  taken.  Kow  as  Etixipol 
was  the  key  to  the   Orchanie  Pass, 


Turkish  array  was  in  full  retreat ; 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  it  had  already 
gone  during  the  night.  We  at  once 
packed  up  our  baggage  and  sent  it  off, 
with  orders  to  go  at  once  to  Sophia, 
while  we  ourselves  rode  out  to^irds 
Orchanie  to  reconnoitre.  After  es- 
aminirig  the  village  closely  with  our 
glasses,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nobody  tbsre,  so  ad- 
vanced cautiously  and  entered.  It 
was  indeed  a  curious  sight  to  see  this 
vUlage,  which,  but  the  day  before,  was 
full  of  life,  now  utterly  desolate — 
not  a  human  creature  being  there. 
A  few  wandering  cattle,  dogs,  and 
poultry,  which  had  escaped  the  loot 
of  the  Circassians,  were  the  only 
living  things  to  distiu'b  the  silence  of 
the  place,  and  they  seemed  bewildered 
and  lost.  The  houses  had  been  robbed 
of  everything  of  value,  but  many  of 
them  weie  full  of  gi-aiu,  and  in  some 
the  iires  were  still  smouldering.  It 
was  sad  to  see  the  magnificent  earth- 
works, which  the  Turks  had  erected 
with  so  much  care  and  toil,  abandoned 
without  a  shot  fired  in  their  defence ; 
but  it  was  a  wise  step,  as  now  that 
Etropol  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  these  works  might  be  taken 
in  rear  at  any  moment. 

We  bad  not  much  time  to  contem- 
plate them,  as  the  Cossacks  wei-e  dis- 
cernible coming  across  the  plain ;  so 
we  left  the  village  and  trotted  back 
to  the  head  of  the  pass.  One  of 
our  party  imprudently  galloped  on 
ahead  to  look  at  a  Turkish  gun  which 
had  broken  down  some  distance  from 
the  road,  and  he  was  immediately 
taken  prisoner.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  tried  to  explain  who  he  was  j  he 
was  seen  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Orchanie,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
a  fur  cap  on,  which  in  itself  was  con- 
sidei'od  suiEcient  proof  that  he  was  a 
Cossack ;  so  he  was  marched  into 
camp  under  fixed  bayonets,  but,  as  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  staft,  we 
bad  not  much  trouble  in  getting  him 
released.  Already  the  tiijopa  that 
were  to  remain  behind  to  cover  the 
retreat  were    in  position  in  the   en- 
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great   astonishment    of    the    nattTe^' 
who,  I  believe,  thooght  us  mad. 

On  the  '2Sth  of  Norambei-  the  firat 
day's  fighting  occurred  at  Kamarli, 
for  there  the  Bassiane  attacked,  and, 
after  severe  fighting,  took  possession  ot 
the  heights  commajidiiig  the  month  ot 
the  pass.  During  our  whole  stay  Mehe- 
met  AJi  was  most  kind  and  courteons. 
On  thia  occ»sion  we  accompanied  him 
throughout  the  day,  and  although  the 
Turks  were  defeated,  bis  polite  and 
considerate 


BO  wo  started  to  follow  the  main  body 

of  the  army.     About  half  a  mile  along 

the  road  we  met  a  train  of  several 

thoosand     fugitive    Bulgarians,    who 

had  crowded  in  from  the  neighbouring 

Tillages.     Such    a    motley    group    as 

they  pi'fisented  is  seldom  seen ;  they 

were  mostly  in   family   parties,  each 

with  an  araba  drawn  by  oxen,  con- 

tftiningalltheirworldlygoods.  Women 

were  there  with  children  alnng  behind 

theii'  backs,  their  little  legs  daiagling 

helplessly,  while  their  bodies  were  com-  _ 

pletely  hidden.     Little  children  toiled     The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  on  this 


along  with  enormous  bundles,  running 
beade  small  ponies  almost  entirely 
covered  with  their  burdens,  while 
cows,  calves,  goats,  and  sheep  were 
hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  crowd. 
The  shouts  of  the  men,  the  wailing 
of  the  women,  the  bellowing  of  the 
cattle,  and  occasionally  the  distant 
roar  of  cannon,  produced  a  scene  of 


day  were  frightful,  for  the  battle  'was 
in  the  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
The  descent  from  the  principal  re- 
doubt (situated  at  a  height  of  5,000 
feet  above  the  eea)  to  the  camp  below 
takes  about  two  hours,  while  the  path 
was  BO  slippery  that  neither  horses 
nor  men  could  keep  their  feet,  except 
with   the  greatest   difficulty.      Down 


confusion  almost  pae^g  imagination,      this  path  the  wounded  had  to  find  their 


There  was  no  time  for  sympathy, 
we  were  obliged  to  get  on  and  ride  up 
the  pass  as  quickly  as  we  could,  over- 
taking on  the  way  the  various  tm- 
ptdimeuta  of  the  army,  which  had 
already  made  an  excellent  and  well- 
ordered  retreat.  Arriving  at  Arab 
Konak,  or.  as  it  is  move  commonly 
called,  Kamarli,  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
we  met  Mehemet  Ali,  who  told  us 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a  stand  at 
the  junction  of  the  road  from  Ktropol 
and  that  from  Orchanie  to  Sophia ; 
but  he  recommended  us  to  go  to 
TasEcheshan,  a  village  three  miles  off, 
where  more  comfortable  quarters  were 
available.  Here  we  lived  in  a  wretched 
room  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  seven 
broad,  with  a  mud  floor  and 


way,  and  those  who  were  so  badly 
hurt  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk  had 
either  to  remain  and  die  on  the  frozen 
heights,  or  he  carried  down  on  the 
backs  of  their  comrades,  or,  worse  still, 
to  ride  down  on  horses  which  ireie 
continually  falling.  There  was  no 
organised  ^stem  of  transport  for  the 
wounded,  such  as  stretchers,  &c.,  nor 
wei'e  there  any  doctors  to  attend  to 
them  till  they  reached  tte  camp. 
Many  a  poor  man,  who  was  being 
carried  down  on  horseback,  rolled 
over,  horse  and  all,  several  times  in 
succession,  till  he  would  enti-eat  to  be 
left  to  die  without  further  tortore^ 
There  was  indeed  one  doctor,  a  good, 
kind  Englishman,  Dr.  Gyll,  whom  we 
met,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  cheerily 


place.      In    this    no    less    than    nine     toiling  up  through  all  the  cold,  and 


of  us  slept,  packed  like  sardines, 
for  many  days,  the  other  occupants, 
in  addition  to  the  military  party, 
being  some  English  doctors.  Lucidly 
we  still  had  our  sheepskin  bags 
sleep  in,  ' 
frozen,    a 


,  and  ice,  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  clouds,  and  help  the  sufferers.  If 
all  the  English  doctors  with  the  Turks 
were  like  Dr.  Gyll,  our  country  might 
well  be  proud.  During  this  day's 
should  have  been  fighting  the  gi-eat  mistake  of  having  an 
the    ground   was    covered     army  armed  with  two  diffei'CDt  kinds  of 


with    snow.      Outside    there    was    a  weapons  was  shown  While  the  Turks, 

I  horse-troDgh,    and   each   morning   we  to  all  appearance,  were  gaining  ground 

i  Qsed  to  have  our  baths  in  this,  eren  and   diiving  back  the  Russians,  they 

^]rt«ii  it  "was  anowii^  hard,  to  iiba  soddenly  ceaeed  to  file,   — '  r*™TlllM 
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Afterwards   retreated  panic  -  stricken,  -.troops    coining    across    the    snow 

The  cause  of  the  panic  was,  that  the  almost  certain  defeat.    Presently  gnna 

reserve  ammunition  of  two  regiraents,  from  all  ijides  poured  into  them,  but 

ai'med  differently,  one  with  the  Snider,  they  never  wavered.     From  the  camp 

the  other  with  the  Peabody- Martini,  to  the  topmost  redoubt  there  ia  a  chain 

got  mixed  ;  and  when  their  first  supply  of  five  other  redoubts ;  but  these  were 

became  exhausted,  and  they  called  up  hid  in  the  clouds,  and  their  defenders 

the  reserve,  the  sopply  for  the  Peabody-  could  not  see  the  danger  which  me- 

Martini  went  to  the  .regiment  armed  naced  them,  though  the  telegraph  soon 

with  the  Snider,  and  OTce  wfTsa.    There-  gave  the  neceasaty  -warning.     In  the 

suit  fallowed  that  the  men  found  they  meanwhile     the      Hussian      columns 

could    not   fire,   and    although  when  marched  onwards,  and    no  one  knew 

ordered  by  their  officers  they  advanced  what  their  destination  was.      In  the 

for  some  distauce  with  bayonets  fixed,  redoubt  in  which  we  had   placed  oui-- 

they  became  demoralised  and  lied,  the  selves  the  attack  was  chiefly  expected, 

consequence  being  the  loss  of  the  day  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  coolness 

for  the  Turks.     The  Turkish  method  with  which  the  Turks  awaited  it,  emok- 

of    carrying    reserve    ammunition    is  ing  their   cigarettes  and  chatting    as 

escellent,  and  might  well  he  adopted  quietly  as  if  they  had  no    idea  that 

by  our  service.     To  each  regiment  is  they  were  in  any  danger.     Suddenly 

attached  about  thirty  packhorses,  or  the  attacking  columns  tamed  to  the 

rather  ponies,  each  carrying  two  boxes  left,    and    began  to  ascend   the  hill, 

of  small-arm  ammunition.     Tbe  ponies  where    they  gradually  disappeared  in 

are  active,  and  can  go  wherever  the  tbe  clouds,  and  we  knew  that  they  in- 

regiment  goes ;    and  being  small,  are  tended  to  attack  the  great  redoubt, 

easily  concealed  beneath  a  parapet.  On  Its  fate  now  became  a  subject  of  intense 

the  march,  the  ponies,  in  addition  to  anxiety  to  us,  for  its  capture  would  not 

the  ammunition,  cany  their  own  for-  only   have   entailed   the   loss    of  the 

age  for  several  days.     The  men  who  whole  position  at  Kamarli,  but  would 

have  charge  of   them  are  trained  to  have  opened  the  road  to  Adrianople. 

serve  out  ammunition,  and  this  they  Eeinforcenients  were  therefoi-e  hunied 

do,  under  the  most  galling  fire,  with  up,   but  there  was  not  much  chance 

mai-vellous  rapidity  and  coolness,  going  of  their  arriving  in  time  to  be  of  any 

along  the  line  and  giving  to  each  man  assistance.      The   mist  obscured  both 

the  number  of  cartridges  he  may  re-  Hussions  and  Tui-ks    from    our  view, 

quire.     The  cartridges  are  carried  by  and  we  could  only  listen  in  silence, 

the  private  soldiei's  in  an  original  and  Minutes   passed  like   hours,    for    the 

excellent   way.     They  are   placed    in  troops    in   the   lower    redoubts   were 

rows,  sown  in  different  parts  of  their  powerless  to  join    in    the   impending 

dress,  each  cartridge  having  a  separate  sti-uggle.      Suddenly,  far  away  appa- 

place  for  itself,  so  that  the  weight  is  rently,  almost  in  the  skies,  arose  the 

distributed  all  over  the  body,  instead  din  of  battle ;  the  roar  of  cannon  and 

of  in  one  particular  place,  as  it  is  when  the  continuous  roll  of  musketry  told 

they  are  carried  in  a  pouch,  while,  as  an  tbe  anxious  listeners  below  that   the 

adtUtional  advantage,  a  large  number  of  teii-ible  death-struggle  was  proceeding, 

cartridges  can  be  carried  by  one  man.  The  firing,  however,  did  not  last  long, 

On   the  29th  of  IJovember,  as  we  and    ceased    almost    as    suddenly   as 

were  sitting  in  a  tent  in  the  camp  at  it  began.     Again  there  was  complete 

Kamarli  for  protection  from  the  snow,  silence,  though  only  for  a  few  moments; 

which  was  falling  fast,  we  heai-d  the  and  the  tnumphant  shouts  of  "  Allah  1 

bugles  sound  the  alai-m,  and  going  out  Allah  !    Allah  1  "    from    tbe    regions 

we  saw  the  Russians  advancing  towards  above,  told  us  that   the  Turks   were 

us  in  three  dense  columns,  as  steadily  as  victorious  and  the  place  was  saved. 

if  tUey  were  on  parade.     It  waa  indeed  "We  waited  to  congratulate  Mehemet 


A  Month  with  the  Turkish  Anny  in  the  Balkans. 


B  bright  and  jojf  ill.  We  heard 
him  give  an  order  to  the  chief  of  his 
staS  that  sentries  were  to  be  placed 
roond  the  ^eld  where  the  dead  Cussiane 
lay  to  prevent  their  bodies  from  being 
plundered,  &aA  thut  any  trinkets  or 
crosses  belonging  to  them  which  might 
be  found  in  possession  of  the  Tiirlcish 
soldieca  should  be  collected  and  sent 
to  Prince  E«ufis  at  Constantinople,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  returned  to 
the  Russian  authorities.  This  kind 
and  thoughtful  order  was  quite  con- 
sistent vdtli  the  whole  character  of  the 

Then  with  regret  we  bade  adieu  ia 
our  Turkish  friends,  who  all  said  they 
hoped  they  should  see  ns  with  our 
troops  in  the  spring,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  left  our  wretched  hovel 
at  TasEcheshan,  with  its  putrid  well, 
and  rode  into  Sophia,  where  we  were 
beset  by  many  newspaper  correspond- 
ents anxious  to  learn  the  news.  We 
now  sold  our  horses  and  saddlery  for 
the  small  sum  of  twent^'-three  lii-as, 
and  four  days  afterwaids  arrived  in 
Constantinople,  having  spent  exactly 


two  miles  an  hour,  Turkish  soldiers 
will  thrive  well  on  biscuit  for  da.ys 
even  under  the  most  severe  exposure. 
They  ore  thus  enabled  to  cai-ry  rations 
sufficient  for  several  days,  and  in  this 
manner  perform  marches  regardless  of 
the  commissariat  department. 

We  had  many  opportunities  of  find- 
ing out  the  true  feeling  of  Bulgarians 
and  Turks  towards  one  another,  and 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
mutual  and  now  deadly  hatred  eststs, 
it  is  equaUy  true  that  before  the  former 
were  incited  to  rebellion  by  Kussian 
intrigue  they  led  a  happy  and  peaceful 
life.  They  had  a  certain  local  govern- 
ment of  their  own  communities,  were 
furnished  with  good  schools,  enjoyed 
rehgious  toleration,  and  were  in  posr 
session  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of 
Europe,  giving  them  the  comfort  and 
riches  which  they  chiefly  desired. 
Discontent  of  some  kind  no  doubt  ex- 
isted, otherwise  Kussian  intrigue  could 
not  have  incited  them  to  rebel.  Un- 
questionably also  the  Turks  crashed 
the  revolt  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
i  were  perpetrated  vdth  equal 


1   month  up    the    country,    during     ferocity  by  both  aides.     All  this  is  a 


which  time  we  had  seen  much  to  ad- 
mii-e  in  the  Turk,  and  nothing  (with  the 
one  exception  at  Etropol)  to  despise. 

The  Turkish  soldier  was  seen  by  us 
under  all  circumstances'— in  comfort, 
in  misery,  after  victory,  after  defeat ; 
but  he  retained  always  the  same  quiet 
manner,  showing  neither  elation  nor 
despondency.  His  valour  is  matched 
by  his  marvellous  patience  under  snf- 


matter  of  history.  When  these  deeds 
of  passion  are  denounced,  oui-  historical 
conscience  should  not  be  blinded  to 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Turkish 
soldier.  Since  the  days  of  Othman  or 
Mahomet  II.  no  greater  valour  has 
been  shown  on  the  held  of  battle  than 
in  the  present  campaign.  The  ruling 
pachas,  corrupted  by  the  curses  of 
polygamy  and  domestic  slavery,  have 


t'ering,  and  we  have  sometimes  wondered     lost  many  qualities  of    a  governing 

''      "^     '      '    '  '       '  'e;  but  the  Turkish  people  still  re- 

Q  simple  and  uncorrupted.     It  will 


whethei'  the  Turks  feel  as  much  pam 
s  other  races.  If  they  do  not,  it  may 
perhaps    be   accounted    for    by   their     be  a  cruel  and  unjust  judgment    of 


great  abstemiousness  both  in   : 
food  and  strong  drinks,  and  this  pro- 
bably lessens  t£e  tendency  to  the  ii 


Europe  if  the  Turks  a 

ficed    because    their   governors    have 

failed  in  the  duties  of  civil  government. 


flammation  of  wounds.    Their  power  of     When  a  whole  nice  still  shows  truth, 

abstension  from  meat  is  most  important     honour,  courage,  and  sobriety  as  the 

amilitarypoint  of  view,  as  it  greatly     spei;ial  attributes  of  their  character. 


L 


lessens  the  work  of  the  commissariat 
and  transport,  which  are  generally  in- 
eSeotive,  They  are  entirely  worked 
by  arabas  drawn  by  oxen,  whose  aver- 
f^e  ratd  of  progress  is  never  more  than 


there  exists  ample  foundation  for  re- 
form, and   the  political  extinction  o£ 
such  a  people  would  be  a  crime  a     "  "^ 
humanity. 

G.  J.  PLAYFAt 


"When  I  first  came  to  know  William 
Stokes,  in  1858,  his  house  had  been 
for  years  the  resort  of  all  the  in- 
tellect, of  all  the  wit,  and  of  all  the 
learning,  whioh  Ireland  poaseaaed. 
His  fame  brought  all  foreign  visitors 
of  literary  note  with  inti-odurtions 
to  Bee  hun.  He  kept  open  honse, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  large  family, 
some  learned  foreigner,  or  some  stray 
country  wit,  could  be  met  almost 
daily  at  his  simple  but  most  hospitable 
table.  He  became  acquainted  with  me 
accidentally,  through  one  of  his  sons ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  Eaw  that  I  was  a 
very  lonely  student  in  Trinity  College, 
with  no  relations  and  very  few  friends 
in  Publin,  his  kindness  prompted  bim 
to  ask  me  constantly  to  his  charming 
country  house  by  the  sea-side.  So  I 
came  to  know  him  and  talk  with  him, 
and  leam  from  hi'm  perhaps  more  than 
many  of  the  students  io  his  hospital. 
Wo  would  constantly  walk  together 
over  the  heather  and  through  the  voods 
on  the  beautiful  hill  of  Ilowth ;  and 
as  he  wna  urging  ma  to  study  medicine, 
he  used  to  Gtimulate  my  curiosity  in 
that  direction  by  conversations  upon 
the  treatment  of  fever,  of  nervous 
disorders,  of  chest  complaints,  in 
which  all  the  large  and  interesting 
points  were  brought  out,  and  all  the 
unpleasant  details  skilfully  omitted 
or  subdued.  These  serious  topics  weve 
often  aptly  illustrated  by  wonderful 
anecdotes  of  his  practice  among  the 
wild  gentry  of  the  west  before  the 
famine  times,  when  the  romantic 
acceesories  of  the  story  would  lead 
him  to  vander  from  medicine  into 
pictures  of  old  Trish  life,  which  he 
[lainted  with  the  power  nnd  truth  of  a 
Walter  Scott. 
1^  He  never  harried  hlmaelf  in  walk- 
f  or  talkinif,  and  often,  in  the  midst 


tempest  of  rain,  would 
stop  deliberately,  take  out  hia  snuff- 
box, enjoy  a  large  pinch  of  snufE,  and 
then  pivjceed  to  the  point  of  his  stoi'y, 
while  the  rain  was  streaming  from 
oui-  hats;  for  he  never  canied  an 
umbi'ella,  and  used  even  to  laugh  at 
the  genus  of  the  ■ambrelli/erae,  as  he 
called  them.  At  dinner  he  would 
not  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  or 
carve  any  dish,  but  devote  himself 
wholly  to  conversation,  seconded  by  a 
veiy  brilliant  and  witty  family  circle. 
If  hia  guests  were  particularly  sober, 
and  pi-im,  he  would  often  astonish 
and  mystify  them  with  the  most 
outlandish  and  violent  theories ;  his 
children  would  act  their  part  perfectly 
in  seriously  supporting  him,  until  the 
stranger  would  set  himself  to  refutd 
or  correct  him.  Then  he  would  put 
forth  all  his  marvellous  subtlety  and 
learning,  and  invent  the  most  wonder- 
ful arguments  in  support  of  his  extra- 
vagant paradox.  In  the  evening  he 
would  either  hear  music — especially 
national  Irish  music — of  which  he 
was  passionately  fond,  though  he 
understood  but  little  about  it,  or  on 
gala  nights  he  would  act  in  charades, 
when  his  curious  solemn  face,  nnd  his 
wonderful  wit,  would  elicit  roars  of 
laughter.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  acting  the  part  of  an  old  woman  of 
the  lower  classes,  though  I  have  seen 
him  appear  even  as  a.  young  lady  in 
fashionable  attire.  Perhaps  the  I'eader 
will  think  these  things  unworthy  of 
notice ;  but  if  this  sketch  is  worth 
anything,  it  must  attempt  a  true 
picture  of  the  man  as  the  writei-  knew 
him,  and  he  knew  him  not  in  his 
work,  but  in  his  leisui'e. 

In  his  consulting-room  in  Dublin 
he  was  a  very  different  being — grave 
and  solemn ;  aa.y.,  even  so  gloomy  th.it 


Bt.  W'Mliam  Slokes  of  Dublin. 


many  patients  read  in  his  face  their 
coming  doom,  while  he  may  hnve  been 
thinking  of  something  far  i*nioved 
from  the  cose  before  him.  He  had  a, 
habit  of  making  long  pauses  before  he 
answered,  and  then  making  a  vemark 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question;  and 
this  he  often  did  intentionally,  in 
order  to  baffle  indiscreet  inquiry. 
Those  who  knew  him  got  accnstomed 
to  this  trait,  but  to  strangers  it  ottpn 
appeared  somewhat  absurd  ;  yet,  while 
he  seemed  least  occupied  and  least 
attentive,  he  was  pi-obably  making 
some  cai-eful  and  practical  observation 
on  the  case  or  the  character  before 
him.  Sometimes  he  was  studj-ing  the 
comical  side  of  the  matter ;  and  when 
a  friend  would  come  in  upon  him,  and 
interrupt  his  solemn  work,  he  would 
burst  into  great  fits  of  laughter  at  the 
scene  in  which  he  had  been  acting  a 
grave  and  doleful  part.  Yet  he  was 
natttrally  inclined  to  melancholy  when 
brought  in  contact  with  pain  and 
BufEenng.  and  had  so  low  an  estimate 
of  what  medicine  could  do,  and  so 
deep  an  experience  of  the  possibilities 
of  disease,  that  ho  was  wont  to  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  his  cases,  and  appre- 
hend serious  coneequencea  with  more 
clearness  than  those  whose  vision  was 
less  acute. 

Probably  be  would  not  have  sus- 
tained his  enonnous  work  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  had  he  not  obtained  com- 
plete i-est  and  relaxation  by  that  de- 
light in  drollery,  that  intermittent 
eiuberaoee  of  almost  childish  spirits, 
which  marked  him  when  associating 
with  hia  intimates,  At  his  retreat  on 
Howth  he  would  organise  a  pig  hunt 
or  a  tournament  on  donkeys,  and  per- 
form as  warden  of  the  course  on  a 
hobby-horse.  In  fact,  as  Cicero  ven- 
tures to  confess  of  the  great  Scipio  and 
his  friends — "  Non  audeo  dicere  de 
talibus  viria,  sed  tamen  ita  solet 
narrare  Saevola,  conchas  eos  et  umbi- 
licos  ad  Caietam  et  ad  Ijinrentum 
iegere  consuesse,  et  ad  omnem  animi 
temissionem  ludnmque  descendere." 

But  even  in  his  wildest  relaxation 
could  see  how  his  habits  of  accu- 


^^     rem 


rate  and  careful  observatioD  never  left 
him.  He  was  always  studying  the 
characters  of  his  dogs,  and  speaking  of 
them  with  the  greatest  seriousness  as 
his  personal  friends ;  and  it  was  re~ 
markable  how  even  tie  dogs  of  his 
friends  felt  his  sympathy,  and  liked 
him  better  than  they  liked  the  in- 
mates of  their  own  houses.  In  his 
veiy  last  days,  when  he  could  only 
move  about  in  a  chair,  he  had  a  fiook 
oi  pigeons  so  tamed  about  him,  that 
they  were  constantly  under  his  eye, 
and  he  was  noting  minutely  their 
habita  and  ways. 

This  quality  must  have  been  what 
chiefly  raised  him  above  his  fellows  in 
the  medical  profession.  He  seexned 
from  his  own  recollections  to  have 
received  very  little  education.  He 
was  indeed  the  son  of  a  veiy  able 
but  eccentric  man,  who  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  leading  Irisbnien  of 
his  day — IJord  Plunket,  for  example, 
calling  him  "the  very  best  man  he 
had  ever  met."  But  though  Stokes 
was  the  son  of  a  very  I'emarkable 
father,  who  must  of  course  have  in- 
fiuenced  him  in  many  ways,  bis 
schooling  was  neglected  and  im- 
perfect, for  he  frequently  spoke  of 
having  walked  away  from  school,  on 
his  very  first  day,  never  to  return, 
after  having  drawn  blood  by  sending 
a  slate  at  his  master's  head.  The 
sight  of  the  btood  trickling  down 
the  man's  face  (who  bad  stinick  him 
without  cause)  made  a  strong  and 
undying  impression  upon  him,  and 
I  have  often  heard  him  describe  it, 
with  graphic  detail,  to  a  delighted 
audience  of  boys,  His  next  school, 
he  used  to  tell  us,  was  lying  in  the 
fields  reading  his  Latin  gmmmar,  with 
his  head  pillowed  on  the  neck  of  a  red 
cow.  He  never  received  a  university 
education,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
produced  the  impi'ession  of  being  a  self- 
taught  man.  He  always  spoke  with 
the  greatest  affection  and  respect  of 
Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he 
was  sent  to  study  medicine  ;  and  tT  '^"™ 
was  the  only  serious  and  i  " 

teaching  h6  seems  to  have  i^ 
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Bat  as  Soon  as  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  at  the  age  oE  twenty-three, 
and  was  appointed  (I  BUppoae  by  his 
father's  influence)  physician  to  the 
Meath  Hospital,  Ms  genius  and  his 
ardour  for  knowledge  niised  him  above 
all  hia  rivals.  Hia  talent  for  diag- 
nosis made  him  celebrated,  and  from 
that  day,  until  his  faculties  faded  from 
him,  and  he  became  the  mere  wreck  of 
his  gi-eat  self,  he  occupied  the  tirst 
position  not  only  as  a  physician,  but 
as  ft  literary  man.  Ho  did  not  indeed 
\vrite  very  correctly  or  elegantly,  for 
he  had  received  no  special  literary 
training ;  but  everything  which  he 
wrote,  even  outside  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, bore  the  impress  of  a  powerful 
and  original  mind.  His  life  of  Petrie 
showed  very  remarkable  literary  ca- 
pacities, and  is  far  more  interest- 
ing and  better  conceived  than  most 
biographies  written  by  professed 
authors.  -His  opening  addreaaea  at 
the  Meath  Hospital,  alt  of  them  on 
large  topics,  and  most"  of  tham  on  the 
advantages  of  that  general  education 
which  he  bad  neglected  in  hia  youth, 
are  full  of  fruitful  su^eations,  and 
very  striking  for  their  broad  views 
and  generous  spirit.  To  his  pupils  his 
influence  was  stimulating  beyond  de- 
scription, and  this  virtue  in  him  was 
shown  in  his  family,  ail  of  whom  he 
contrived  to  urge  to  perpetual  diligence 
and  self-culture,  while  he  was  ever 
recommending  holydays,  and  extolling 
recreation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  young  friends  whom  he  loved  to 
see  about  him,  many  of  whom  date 
their  first  inapiration  for  work,  and 
disgust  for  idleness,  to  the  iniluence 
of  hia  refined  and  literary  home. 
There  are  those  too  who  have  con- 
fessed that  bis  spirit  turned  them 
from  the  vices  and  follies  of  youth, 
and  led  them  to  a  serious  and 
lionourable  view  of  their  duties  amid 
the  temptations  of  a  college  career. 
And  yet  he  never  preached  sermons, 
or  gave  any  formal  moral  advice.  He 
was  far  too  subtle  and  original  a 
teacher  to  follow  so  well-beaten  and 
idle  a  track.  Nor  was  this  stimulating 


influence  confined  to  the  young.  On 
the  topics  which  he  touched,  he  made 
all  those  around  him  rise  above 
themselves,  and  do  greater  and  better 
work.  Thus  the  remarkable  researches 
oE  George  Petrie  both  on  the  antiqui- 
ties and  the  music  of  Ireland  would 
never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the 
constant  pressure  and  encouragement 
of  William  Stokes,  who,  though  he 
was  neither  a  musician  nor  an  ai'tist, 
felt  the  beauty  of  artistic  work 
with  a  keenness  and  a  tenderness 
beyond  the  depth  of  ordinary  men. 
In  this  way  lie  was  a  great  school- 
maater  to  all  those  about  him — a  man 
who  might  have  been  a  great  scholastic 
head,  just  aa  his  powers  of  observation 
might  have  made  him  one  of  the  fii'st 
naturalists  of  his  time.  But  though  he 
was  full  of  sympathy  for  talent,  totally 
void  of  jealousy,  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  he  had  a  singular  hatred  for 
stupidity,  and  above  all  for  that  pre- 
tentious stupidity  which  consists  in 
gathering  and  repeating  useless  de- 
tails. I  remember  sitting  beside  him 
at  dinner,  when  a  scientific  man  of 
this  kind  was  boring  us  with  his 
talk.  He  turned  to  me,  and  said  with 
emphasis  :  "  There  is  one  golden  rule 
of  conversation— inoHi  nothing  ncea- 
rattly."  And  this  rule  he  always 
observed  himself,  except  where  tha 
intei'est  actually  lay  in  minute  and 
careful  descnption  ;  then  nothing  could 
exceed  the  life-like  picturesqueness  of 
hLs  language. 

There  are  men  whose  works  speak 
their  whole  genius,  and  whom  it  is 
disenchanting  to  meet,  for  they  have 
little  personality  outside  their  writings, 
which  seem  to  absorb  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  them.  But  there  ara 
others  whose  published  thoughts  are 
aa  nothing  compared  with  the  influence 
they  exercise  upon  those  around  them, 
and  whose  books  are  very  unsatisfying 
to  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
their  personal  friendship.  This  is 
exceptionally  true  of  William  Stokes, 
who  was  indeed  the  greatest  physician 
in  Ireland,  whose  books  on  the  cheat 
and  heart  have  been  for  a  generation 
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standard   books  all   over  the  world,'  nud  red-tape,  he  wonld  sum   op  Ms 

but  who  was  a  far  greater  man  than  account  o£  a  long  interview  with  a  sigh, 

ali    these  things   signify,   and  whom  a  jnnch  of  snu5,    and   the    remark : 

strangers  will  never  know  and  esti-  "  The   poor  Saxon  heast,   he   has   no 

mate    at   his    trne    value.      He    was  light!"     So' it  happened,  that  thoogh 

the  very  highest  and  hest  type  of  an  Stokes  was  all  hia  life  a  staunch  Tory, 

Irishman,  with  the  earnestness  and  the  even    the   men    of    '48  —  Davie    ^d 

carelessness,  the  melancholy  and  the  Mangan  and  their  comrades — adl  know 


fun,  tl^  shrewdnesa  and  the  romance,  him  and  loved  him,  and  felt  that  they 

the  diligence  and  the  want  of  thrift  had  in  some  respects  hia  sincere  «ym- 

of  that  unstable   race,  all  combined  pathy.     There  were  indeed  few  people 

and    conflicting    in  his   nature.      He  who  were  not  attracted  by  the  largo- 


represented  moreover  another  comhi-  ness  of  his  heart  and  the  quick  respcHise 

nation    which     nowadays     might    be  of  his  overflowing  sympathy.  He  knew 

thought    a  contradiction,    but  which  every  one  in  Ireland  who  was  worUi 

was  the  leading  feature  in  the  veiy  knowing ;  be  had  made  the  aoquaint- 

ramarkable  society  about  hiTn  :  I  mean  asce  of  many  of  them  in  those  hoars 

the  society  led  by  Graves,  Todd,  Fer-  of    distress  which    bring    men    close 

gnson,    Petrie,    Wilde,    and    Reeves,  together  in  a  few  hours,   and  make 

These    men  were  thorongh    patriots,  them  form  ties  which  years  will  not 

who  spent  all  their  leisure  studying  dissolve.     Thus   he  had  a  knowledge 

their  country  and  pi-omotii^  her  in-  of  Irish  life  and  habits  which  he  was 

terests,  while  at  the  same  time  they  always  bringing  out  in  strange  anec- 

were  the  most  loyal  subjects,  and  had  dotes  and  wonderful  records  of  family 

no  sympathy,  or  rather  had  a  profound  histories.     The  mine  of   this   sort  of 

contempt  for  the  noisy  policy  of  ei-  experience  which  has  died  with  him  jg 

hibiting  a  love  of  Ireland  by  roilisg  really  inestimable. 
against  England.     This  was  the  more         It  is  perhaps  well  that  he  never  took 

remarkable  in  Stokes  because  he  had  an  active  part  in  politics,  for  he  wns 

a  curious  contempt  for  the  Sasons,  as  too  fond  of  his  friends,  Eind  perhaps 

he  called  them,  from  a  social  point  of  the  greatest  weakness  in  him  was  tus 

view.     I  mean   of  course  the  Sasons  over    partiality  for    those    whom    be 

collectively,  for  no  man  had  better  or  loved.     He   seldom,   as  I    hare  Ewd, 

more  revered  friends  in  England,    But  could  tolerate  a  goose,  but  if  be  did, 

if  a  plum-pudding  were   pnt  on  the  it  was    only    by   mulriiig  it  a   awan. 

table,  he  would  call  it  a  low  Saxon  His  great  inSuence  was  therefore  in 

importation.  If  a  charming  English  girl  danger  of  being  exercised  in  favoiir  of 

married  &  vulgar,  forward  Irishman  (a  men  who   might  be  unworthy  of  it, 

frequent  occurrence)  and  we  wondered  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  wonld 

at  it,  be  would  say :  "  My  dear  fellow,  strain  a  point  in  favour  of  a  friend, 

yon  are  stumbling  upon  a  great  truth.  He  used  even  to  boast  that  the  chief 

T/ie  Saxon  has  no  power  cf  diatpiasis."  use  of  having  influence  was   to  obtain 

And   still  more  frequently,  when  he  good   things  for    the    "poor  devils" 

came  in  contact  with  pig-headed  Eng-  who  conld  not  get  on  by  themselves. 

lish  rulers  in  Ireland,  who  thought  to  So    also    his    dislikes,   ^ough    gene- 

nnderstand  the  people  in  six  months,  rally  based  on  some  acute  observations 

and  then  govern  them  by  bine-book  which  escaped   the   notice  of   others, 
se«med  very  strong,  and   were   oft^i 

'  I  halts  heard  a  Califonuan  doctor,  treat  expressed   in   picturesquely    vehemect 

from  the  West,  beg  to  ha  introdnced  to  him  language;  nor  would  he  tolerate  »ny 

as  the  Bacon  ot  modem  medioJEe      I  have  defence  of  the  men  whom  he  reviled     , 

heard  a  Greek  doctor,  in  the  wiMa  of  Arcadia,  ,^tv ■  !■  n>i.       t  i 

.  andwhodidj.otkj.owhowtoproQOuaccMS  with  comic  exaggeration.    Thus  I  haTO 

k  name,  say  that  all  his  knowledge  was  derived  heard  lum  finish  a  portrait  with  these 

^        bom  the  worts  of  Stokes,  words:  "  God  Almighty  had  originally 


intended  hij"  to  be  disgnating',  hut  ke 
/uu  outdone  Hm."  Yet  all  this  vehe- 
mence expODded  itself  in  confessions 
to  hia  friends.  He  never  qimirelled 
-with  any  one,  and  though  he  may  have 
avoided  or  treated  with  indifference 
those  whom  he  disliked,  he  had  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  personal 
enemy. 

His  later  years  were  clouded  with 
great  aorrowa,  which  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  his  wit  and  saddened  his  onize 
brilliant  spirits.  He  was  indeed  all 
through  life  subject  to  fits  ot  deep 
depression,  for  his  sympathies  were 
far  too  keen,  and  hia  nature  far  too 
sensitive,  to  admit  of  the  equable 
cheeriness  of  vulgar  minds.  But 
these  periods  of  depresaion  increased 
as  one  member  of  hia  family  after 
another  was  taken  from  him,  and  aa 
he  felt  that  the  acuteness  of  his  per- 
ceptive faculties— the  source  of  his 
masterly  diagnosis — was  on  th 
At  last  a  fall  trom  a  car,  as  he  was 
hurrying  on  an  errand  of  charity,  laid 
the  seeds  of  the  fatal  complaint  which 
gradually  stole  from  him  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  i-educed  him  to  bis 
chair  and  his  fireside.  Even  then, 
when  his  intellect  was  failing,  and  his 
wit  bad  well-nigh  departed,  he  still 
:'etaiQed  that  wondei'ful  tenderness 
which  made  all  the  little  children 
of  the  neighbourhood  gather  round 
"  Grandpapa  Stokes,"  and  solace  with 


their  love  and  their  cheerfulness  the 
weary  days  which  passed  while  he  was 
consciously  waiting  for  his  end.  But  his 
vigorous  constitution  cost  him  a  fierce 
struggle  for  life  at  the  close,  and 
made  his  death  a  relief  from  hopeless 
misery. 

His  books  have  perpetuated  his 
labour.  His  talents  are  still  repre- 
sented by  his  children,  more  than  one 
of  whom  had  already  shown  flashes  of 
hereditary  fire.  His  very  form— his 
massive  brow,  his  thoughtful,  kindly 
face — is  preserved,  not  only  in  an  ad- 
mirable earlier  portrait  by  Burton,  but 
in  Foley's  lat«r  statue,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  works  of  that 
gi-eat  artist.  Hia  lifelong  teaching  and 
example  have  their  permanent  effect 
upon  the  general  ciiJture  and  so<3al 
position  of  hia  profession  in  Irelajid. 
Yet,  to  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him  in  byegone  days,  all  these  large 
seem  but  a  small  remnant  of 
the  wealth  of  the  man.' 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

'  I  hiiTe  avoided  la  <Tiia  sltetch  all  aueli 
details  as  may  ba  gatiered  from  a  profesaod 
luemoir,  and  nluch  may  ie  foand  in  a  tnut- 
voithy  paper  which  appeorsd  in  the  Dailm 
Univarsiiy  Magazine  Bome  three  ysara  ago. 
Bat  the  dateB  of  it  toan's  biith  nnd.  death,  the 
catalogue  of  hia  distinctiona,  and  the  names 
nf  hia  anceEtora,  are  afi«r  all  of  littk  interest, 
and  of  leaa  importance,  in  c  cusp  like  thp 
pnaent 


L  VKKT  interesting  account 
irritten  of  the  various  bodies  ot  etm- 
grants  who  for  political  reasons  have 
left  their  native  land,  sometimes  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  like 
the  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Scotch- 
men who,  after  1715  and  17-15,  took 
service  in  Bossia,  Pmasia,  and  Poland ; 
sometimes  to  conspire  agaiaat  it,  like 
the  follower!)  of  Prince  ChaHee  and 
the  i'migris  of  the  French  revolationary 
period  ;  sometimes  to  cons^are  in  i^ 
favonr,  like  the  Iri^  of  the  Irish 
L^ons  in  France  and  the  Poles  who 
came  to  London  and  to  Paris  in  sncb 
oambeis  after  the  insurrection  of  1S30, 
and  again  after  the  lesser  riaing  of 
1863.  Then  there  is  the  Rosstan 
emigration,  the  latest,  by  far  the  least 
numerous,  but  not  the  least  powerfol 
of  them  alL  No  other  emigrant  ever 
exercised  so  much  influence  is  the 
coantiy  be  had  quitted  as  Mr.  Herzen 
exercised  in  Russia  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reform  agitation  by  which  the 
first  announcements  on  the  snbjeot  of 
serf-emancipation  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed, to  the  collapse  produced  by  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  18G3,  which, 
enjoying  as  it  did  the  worse  than  use- 
less favour  of  European  diplomacy, 
drove  Russians  of  all  classes  and 
creeds  to  give  nnconditional  support  to 
their  own  government.  It  can  be  seen, 
too,  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
State  trial,  now  taking  place  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that,  since  Herzen's 
death,  Bakoonin,  a  far  less  powerful 
writer,  but  a  more  determined  con- 
spirator, has,  living  in  Switzerland, 
been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tionary oi^anisations  with  which  the 
surface  of  all  Russia  seems  to  have  been 
covered.  There  were  emigrants  and 
literary  emigrants  from  Russia  before 
Herzen'stime.  Battbe  books  they  pub- 


lished on  Russia  andRossiuiu 
written  chiefly  for  foreigners ;  and  in 
Nicholas's  time  it  would  have  been  both 
difficult  and  useless  to  introducn  into 
Russia  works  aiming  at  the  sabrersioD 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Owing 
ta  the  enormous  cost  of  foreign  paaa- 
ports,  and  the  rarity  with  wiiU^  tliey 
were  granted,  the  number  of  Sna^oas 
visiting  foreign  parts  was  ■verf  BmalL 
Nor  were  foreigners  enoonraged  to 
visit  Ru^ia.  Nor  were  the  ctHnmimi- 
cations  between  Russia  and  Wastom 
Europe  by  any  means  so  easy,  in  » 
material  sense,  as  tbej  have  since 
become.  Nor,  above  alt,  was  Roasian 
soil  ready  to  receive  such  seed  as  SCt. 
Herzeu  w&s  prepared  to  sow,  and  which 
he  sowed  wiUi  effect  when  the  rigiditj' 
of  the  Nicholas  system  at  last  cane  to 
an  end. 

Before  any  change  had  been  flfeeted 
in  the  written  laws  of  the  T" 
when  the  peasants  were  still  in  a  c 
dition  of  serfdom,  when  tlie  oM 
jndidal  system  was  still  in  force,  and 
nhen  no  announcement  had,  aa  yet, 
been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  local 
assemblies  afterwards  to  be  fomted,  it 
could  already  be  seen,  from  ■ 
external  signs,  that  af^Irs  in 
were  no  longer  the  same  as  in 
Nicholas's  time,  or  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  accesstonj  tA 
Alexander  II.  More  newspapers  wesQ 
about,  and  in  1861  jonrnals  of  all 
kinds  were  on  sale  at  the  railway 
stations,  which  had  not  been  the  case 
in  1857.  In  1856  and  I85T  a  soldier, 
meeting  an  ofBcer  in  the  street,  halted, 
took  cS  his  cap,  and  i 
covered  (sometimes,  it  would  s 
the  risk  of  catching  a  1  ~  ~ 
until  the  officer  had  passed, 
soldiers  saluted  officers  a 
countries,  without  haltiog  a 
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uncovering.  In  1857  a  gentleman  pay- 
ing a  morning  or  afternoon  visit  to 
a  lady,  was  expected,  under  pain  of 
passing  for  an  ill-bred  and  grossly 
familiar  person,  to  appear  in  evening 
clothes,  In  1661  he  could  dress  on 
such  occasions  as  in  other  countries. 
In  1857  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
put  on  eveoilig  clothes  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Hermitage,  for  was  not  the 
Hermitage  a  palace  J  In  1861  this 
rule  was  no  longer  in  force.  In  1857 
smoking  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg was  forbidden.  In  1861  it  was 
permitted,  or  at  least  tolerated,  In 
1857,  at  Moscow,  if  not  at  the 
more  cosmopolitan  St.  Petersburg, 
only  the  lowest  of  the  low 
would  ride  in  an  omnibus ;  Russian 
omnibuses  at  that  period  were 
indeed  of  primitive  and  slightly 
facetious  construction.  In  1861 
Russian  omnibuses  were  no  longer 
open  vehicles,  con.sisting  of  two  long 
benches  placed  back  to  back,  and 
separated  by  a  high  partition :  they 
were  of  ordinary  make,  and  it  was 
no  longer  a  disgrace  (at  least  not 
at  St.  Petersbui^)  to  be  seen  in 
one.  In  the  passport  offices  the 
clerks  of  the  year  1857  used  to  take 
bribes  quite  openly,  in  the  form  of 
paper-money,  conveniently  folded  in 
the  document  to  which  their  signa- 
ture was  required.  In  1861  I  learned 
that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable,  nor  even,  in  some  cases, 
polite  to  oSer  bribes  at  random.  In 
1S57  the  post-office  clerks  at  Moscow 
used  to  lend  their  friends  the  English 
illoMtrated  papers  before  sending  them 
out  to  be  delivered  to  the  persona  who 
had  Bubsci'ibed  for  them.  In  1861 
this  curious  but  not  unamiable  prac- 
tice had  been  abandoned.  In  1 857 
officers  travelling  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg-Moscow railway  did  not  pay 
for  their  tickets,  or  rather  dispensed 
altogether  with  them  ;  and  many 
civilians,  after  travelling  the  whole 
distance,  bought  tickets  only  at  the 
last  station  for  presentation  at  the 
terminus.     Others  with  a   third-class 


ticket  travelled  first  class.  Every 
one  cheated  the  railway,  which  be- 
longed at  that  time  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  every  one  gave  the  guard 
a  rouble  or  so,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  fraud  connived  at. 
The  guards  were  honest  men  in  the 
style  of  those  moderately  severe  Rus- 
sian officials  who,  in  the  words  of 
Gogol,  do  not  "  steal  too  much  for 
their  place."  Thus  a  guard  who  had 
been  properly  bribed,  always  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  the  guard  who  re- 
placed him  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
journey;  upon  which  this  other  guard, 
in  the  fairest  manner,  did  not  expect 
to  be  bribed  again.  In  18GI  the 
St.  Petersburg-Moscow  railway  having 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
pany, every  ti-aveller  paid  the  ap- 
pointed price  for  his  place,  according 
to  the  class  in  which  he  proposed  to 
travel.  The  guards  apparently  re- 
ceived a  salary,  but  they  could  no 
longer  make  a  fortune  as  their  prede- 
cessors wBi*  reported  to  have  done. 

There  was  less  rigidity  then  in 
some  things,  and  there  was  less 
laxity  in  others.  Visiting  Russia  a 
third  time  in  1864,  I  found  mat- 
ters the  same  extemolly  in  that  year 
as  in  1861  and  1862.  But  the  change 
even  in  tho  outward  aspect  of  things 
between  the  years  1857  and  1861  was 
very  remarkable  and  veiy  significant. 
The  insurrectionary  movement  in 
Poland,  which,  eighteen  months  later, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  tho  reform 
movement  in  Russia,  had  not  as  yet 
caused  the  Russians  any  anxiety.  The 
Russians,  indeed,  hoped  to  profit  by 
it ;  for,  with  a,  view  of  allaying  the 
agitation,  concessions  were  being  made 
to  Poland,  which,  it  was  felt,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  extended  to  Russia, 
For  this  reason  the  Russian  Liberals 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  consti- 
tution of  1S15  restored  to  Poland.  No 
one  in  Russia  thought  at  that  time 
that  the  Poles  would  actually  rise ; 
and  many,  finding  that  Poland  was 
to  have  a  separate  Council  of  State, 
and  that  the  University  of  Warsaw 
was  to  be  restored,  and  that  certain 
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tSfftirn  assemblies  were  to  be  formed. 
dattere*)  tbpmselves  that  the  end  o£ 
it  woitld  be  tba  iatroduction  of  a  con- 
statutional  srstem  first  into  Poland, 
and  afterwards  into  Kossia  generally. 

Thus,  after  pa-saing  several  months 
in  various  pftits  of  Poland,  I  foond,  on 
axriving  at  St^  P^rsburg,  no  trace  of 
bitterness  against  the  Poles,  except, 
indeed,  aaiong  a  few  of  the  severer 
kind  of  officers,  who  objected  to 
anarchr  in  all  forma  and  under  all 
conditions.  Mr.  Eatkoff,  editorof  tbe 
ffiwmii  Maaenger  and  of  tbe  Moscow 
Qazi^tU,  who  attacked  the  Poles  so  bit- 
terlj*  when  the  insurrection  had  broken 
out  and  was  being  supported  by  West- 
em  diplomacy,  wrote  nothing  against 
them  as  long  as  they  only  asked  for 
concessions  of  which  the  last  word  was 
known  to  be  the  constitution  of  1815, 
Mr.  AksakoS,  whose  name  has  since 
become  so  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  Slavonic  Conunittee  of 
Moscow,  denied,  like  all  Bussianf, 
the  right  of  the  Poles  to  Lithuania 
and  the  other  provinces  of  ancient 
Poland  annexed  by  Russia,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
not  of  Polish  descent ;  bat,  like  the 
moderate-liberal  Ruaian  Metifnger  and 
the  extreme-liberal  Contemporary,  he 
was  in  favour  ot  granting  the  fullest 
liberty  to  the  Poles  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  even  to  the  extent  of  abandon- 
ing the  country  to  them  altogether. 
Then,  as  now,  the  AkasakoSs  at^Lched 
great  importance  to  tbe  principle  of 
nationality  and  supreme  importance  to 
the  principle  of  Slavonian  unity.  They 
also,  in  their  Slavonian  organ  tbe  Dtvj, 
ri^rded  all  questions  from  what  they 
considered  a  lugh  moral  point  of  view. 
The  Polish  claims  to  Kieff  and  Smo- 
lensk were  described  as  "mad."  and 
not  only  "  quite  mad,  but  immoral  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  being 
based  upon  possession  g^ned  by  force 
and  di^cted  against  the  freedom  of 
the  people."  But  "judging  with  all 
sevierity  the  Polish  claims  to  Kieff  and 
Smolensk,  we  should  sin  against  logical 
sense  were  we  to  deny  the  legitimacy 
of  their  patriotism  in  regard  to  Fosen, 


Cracow,  and  Warsaw.  If  the  Ate 
and  Prussians  have  not  had  c 
tiousness  vouchsafed  to  them.  : 
ciently  acute  to  enable  rhem  to 
nnderstand  in  what  relation  they 
stand  to  the  Polish  people,  tee  «aa 
boast  of  the  special  mercy  of  God  in 
that  respect,  so  that  we  mw  made  to 
feel  every  falling-oS  from  the  ntocal 
law  ;  to  feel  every,  even  the  smallest^ 
departure  from  rectitude,  and,  a 
ingly,  that  much  of  it  wHi^  , 
historical  lot  has  assigned  to  x 
connection  with  Poland.  . 

"  As  for  the  annexation  of  the  k  _ 
dom  of  Poland,  Russia  granted  it  a 
constitution ;  and  Polish  nationalil^, 
by  the  way,  owes  its  very  existence  to 
that  incapacity  of  ours  which,  as  ve 
have  said,  forms  our  moral  merit  in 
history.  If  any  fault  can  be  dumped 
against  us,  it  is  to  be  found  in  our 
having  supported  tbe  ambitious  claims 
of  our  neighbours,  and  having  ccn- 
sented  t-o  the  subjection  of  a  Ire© 
Slavonian  race  to  foreigners.  But,  oa 
the  whole,  Russia  was  lees  in  faolt 
than  either  of  the  other  Powers  as 
regards  the  destruction  and  partitioD 
of  Poland,  though,  as  a  moral  coontiy, 
she  feels  more  deeply  than  either  <^ 
them  whatever  injustice  there  w&s  in 
the  affair.  From  this  it  is  dear, 
that  for  the  jieace  of  oar  national  con- 
science it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  freedom  and  power  to  the  mot»l 
principle,  and  t«  manage  to  get  to  the 
truth  as  to  our  relations  towards  the 
Poles,  .  .  .  We  will  allow  ourselviBS  a 
supposition.  Supposing  we  were  to  st«p 
out  of  Poland  and  take  our  etand  on 
our  own  Russian  boundaries  ?  f^nnlf 
protecting  tbe  latter,  we  osuld  then 
be  patient  and  impartial  witnesses  of 
the  internal  struggles  and  laboara  of 
Poland.  Undoubtedly  that  would  be 
not  only  morally  pure,  but  even  gene- 
rous on  our  i^rt.  Continuing  our 
supposition,  let  us  ask,  would  tlw 
Poles  have  enough  strength  to  create 
anything  good  and  Listing,  and  woold 
their  neighbourhood  be  injaiiaq*J| 
usl   . 


■'  If  the  Poles,  carried  away  by 


woold      i 

m 
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political  ambition,  should  overstep 
their  boimdariea  and  invade  us,  they 
would  meet  not  only  unremitting  re- 
^Btance  from  the  people,  but  would 
give  us  a  full  moral  right  to  punish 
their  uniawfulnesa  and  destroy  the 
ie  of  wrongful  bloodshed.  But  if 
Poles  are  capable  of  being  re-boi'n, 
repenting  of  their  historical  mie- 
:es,  and  will  take  their  stand  as  a 

laceful  Slavonian  people,  then,  cer- 
tainly, the  Russian  people  would  be 
glad  to  see  in  them  kind,  friendly 
neighbours.  However  we  think  that, 
in  any  case,  Poland  herself,  after  some 
yeai's,  would  try  to  i-e-onite  itself — 
this  time  willingly  and  sincerely— to 
Kuaaia.  The  wound  in  our  body,  so 
long  and  so  painfully  sore,  would 
then,  at  last,  be  healed.  Our  social 
conscience  would  no  longer  be  troubled 
by  doubt,  and  the  moral  principle 
would  folly  ti'iumph.  la  it  possible 
that  this  end  cannot  be  attained  by  a 
peaceful  and  reasonable  path !  Can  it 
be  that  the  Poles,  having  forgotten 
the  rule — Jlespiee  finem. — is  it  possible 
that  they  can  only  be  brought  to 
reason  by  inddenU,  and  that  no  other 
proofs  can  reach  them  I  We  are  con- 
vinced that,  early  or  late,  there  vnll 
be  the  closest,  follest,  and  most 
fiincere  union  of  Slavonian  Poland 
^^th  Slavonian  Russia.  The  course 
history  leads  undeniably  thei'oto. 

id  would  it  not  be  better,  in  the 
fl^ht  of  such  an  unavoidable  histori- 
cal conclusion,  to  look  forward  and 
remove  all  causes  of  animosity  and 
misfortune,  and,  willingly  confessing 
and  repenting  mutually  of  our  histo- 
rical sins,  join  together  in  a  brotherly 
and  intimate  union  against  our  general 
Bnemiea — ours  and  of  all  Slavonians," 

The  Dj/en  {Dan)  *"^s  ultimately 
iressiid.  Not  tliat  the  Aksakoffs 
their  Slavophil  followers  enter- 
tained then,  any  more  tlum  now, 
direct  revolutionary  tendencies.  But 
theii-  inde[«iident  spirit  might  in 
itself  be  regarded  as  a  danger;  and 
the  prinoiplo  of  nationality  so  con- 
stantly and  so  eacrgetjcally  afiirmed 
by  them  bad  much  affinity  with  the 


better  undei-stood  principle  of  demo- 
cracy. The  Slavophils  are  anti-Germau, 
anti-bureaucratic,  and,  in  their  tho- 
roughly Slavonian  Russia  of  the  future, 
would  found  everything  on  the  com- 
munal institutions  of  the  peasantry, 
who  alone  in  Russia  are  held  to 
have  maintained  in  pei-fect  purity  the 
sacred  traditions  of  Slavonian  life. 
Seeing  in  Russia  the  hope  of  all  other 
Slavonian  countries,  the  AksakofEa 
would,  for  that  reason  alone,  have  been 
opposed  to  everything  that  threatened 
the  existence  and  prosperity  of  Russia 
as  a  state.  They  could  have  no  sym- 
pathy, then,  with  Mr.  Herzen's  views. 
Hei'zen  was  delighted,  nevertheless, 
with  the  Day,  and  saluted  its  editors 

With  all  its  strength  the  Gussian 
colossus  has  many  points  of  weakness  i 
and  the  Russian  emigrants  in  London, 
who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  state,  saw 
allies intheSlavophils, with  theii' strong 
feeling  of  natiomlity,  in  the  religious 
dissidents  (whose  supposed  interests 
were  at  one  time  looked  after  in  Ixm- 
don  by  Mr,  Kelsieff),  in  the  peasantry 
who,  it  was  hoped,  would  show  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  Law  of  Emancipation,  and  in  the 
Poles.  An  insurrection  of  peasants 
did,  in  fact,  take  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kazan  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Law  of  February,  1861, 
headed  by  an  impostor  named  Anton 
PetrolT,  who  called  himself  the  Em- 
peror, and  assured  the  peasants  that 
the  land  which  the  Law  required 
them  to  redeem  had  been  made  over 
to  them  unconditionally.  But  Petroff 
was  shot,  and  the  peasants  generally 
showed  more  intelugence  and  more 
moderation  than  their  pretended 
friends  had  credited  them  with. 

Towards  the  end  of  18(51  the  revo- 
lutionary party  found — or  perhaps 
created— a  new  support  in  a  sudden 
passion  for  establislungpopular  schools, 
which  seized  upon  officers,  professors, 
students,  and  the  educated  classes 
generally  in  St,  Petersburg.  There 
waa  much  that  was  admirable  in  this 

■  -  *S 
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movement,  and  it  tvas  not  every  one 
who,  in  ondertaking  to  teach  soldiers 
and  workmeD  to  read  and  write,  did 
BO  with  the  sole  motive  of  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  revelation.  In 
the  aatiuun  of  18S1  an  officer  to  whom 
I  was  speaking  of  the  chiuige  which, 
having  just  ar  '  •■'-'-■ 
I  had  noticed 

demeanour  of  the  Rossan  soldier,  told 
me  that  more  important  changes  were 
taking  place  than  those  which  I  might 
have  observed  in  the  attitade,  no 
longer  slavish,  of  the  soldier  in  pre* 
Bence  of  his  chiefs.  "  Come  to  the 
Military  School,"  he  said,  "next 
Sunday,  and  you  will  see  something 
that  will  perhaps  surprise  you." 

At  the  Military  School,  as  at  the 
School  of  Artillery,  and  several  other 
military  establishments  and  barracks — ■ 
almost  everywhere,  in  fact,  where  sol- 


his  ideas  and  sharing  his  views,     ^ks 
officers  who  taught  in   the  Saaday- 
schools  wished  to  gain  the  intelligent 
sympathy  of  their  men  ;  and  not  per- 
haps with  a  view  to  the  reqmrementa 
of  the  service  alone.     They  were  all 
liberals,  and  often  of    a  very    "  mA- 
at  St.  Petersburg,     vanced "   type.      But  who  in    Roasia 
the  appearance  and     was  not  a  liberal    during  the   years 
"      '  "'*  '"      1861  and  1862,  from  the  pnblicatitm, 

that  is  to  say,  of  the  emancipatum 
edict,  with  the  ideas  of  social  and 
political  regeneration  which  it  mJIed 
forth  (and  with  the  hopes  of  a  general 
subversion  of  the  poUtdcal  stractare 
which  to  some  minds  it  also  suggested) 
imtil  the  violent  reaction  soddenlj 
brought  about  by  the  Polish  insuimu- 
tiont 

The  liberalism  of  the  nulitary  Son- 
day-school   teachers  was  thought,   in 
case,    to   be   of    ijoo  practical    a 


3  qnartered^-Snnday  classes     kind  ;  and  the  schools,  after  being  for 


had  been  formed.  "Die  officers  acted  s 
teachers,  and  the  soldiers  onder  their 
guidance  learned  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  in  some  cases  geome- 
trical drawing.  The  rooms  were  hang 
round  with  maps  and  plans ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, writing  at  their  desks  or  grouped 
roond  instractors,  seemed  industrious 
and  attentive.  I  was  t«ld  that  they 
had  a  great  desire  to  leam,  and  learnt 
very  quickly.  I  vidt«d  three  of  those 
schools  at  which  officers  had  trans- 
formed themselves  into  Sunday-school 
teachers ;  and  I  was  intimate  enough 
with  some  of  the  teachers  to  be  able 
to  ask  them  the  true  meamng  of  this 
rage  on  the  part  of  officers  for  improv- 


time  looked  npon  by  the  sajierior 
authorities  with  a  certain  favour,  wiere 
in  the  end  closed.  The  Governor- 
General  of  St  Petersburg  and  the 
principal  police  officials  had  dis- 
approved of  them  from  the  first. 

While  the  military  Sanday-scfaooU 
of  St.  Petersburg  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, a  well-known  professor  of  tlw 
Moscow  University  assured  me  that 
they  were  "hot-beds  of  revolotian." 
No  proofs  on  the  gnbject  were  srer 
publicly  produced  ;  and  some  said  that 
it  was  from  suspicion  of  the  t«a(Ji^re, 
others  that  it  was  from  discoveries 
made  as  to  the  character  of  the  books 
used  that  the  determination  to  close 


ing  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of     the  Sunday-schools  proceeded. 


Censors  in  despotic  states  have  often 
been  ridicnled  for  seeking,  and  even 
discovering  revolutionary  ideas  in  \ 
most  harmless  publications.    Bat  n 
lirtionary  writers  have  shown  equal  ij 
genoity  in  introducing  their  idMs  ii 


their  men.  After  several  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  I  came  to  the 
oonclosion  that  the  officers  who  taught 
in  the  Sunday-schools  were  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
soldi^^.  They  did  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  cordial  relations  they  the  most  unlikely  works,  such  as 
were  establishing  with  them  would  ing-books,  primers,  fdetnre-books, 
secure  for  them  an  influence  of  a  new  the  like.  I  was  assured  in  1861,  'hf'f 
kind.  The  Rnssian  soldier  was  person  who  ought  to  have  been 
formerly  in  mortal  terror  of  his  informed  on  sneh  points,  that  a 
officer.  He  obeyed  him  ;  bat  there  aan  revolutionary  cookery-book  had 
oonld  be  no  question  of  entering  into     been  brought  oat,  in  which  directioDa 
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•  preparing  dishes  were  varied  by 
j'fBflecfcioBs  on  liberty,  School-booka 
uid  maaimls  on  ordinary  subjects  pass 
tbe  censorship  in  ordinnry  times  easily 
enough ;  and  once  marked  with  the 
official  stamp  of  approbation,  they  can 
be  sold  without  danger,  however 
doubtful  their  contents.  Many  of  the 
revolutionary  picture-books  had  not 
passed  the  censorship  at  all.  In  these 
cases,  the  revolutionary  matter  had 
been  put  into  an  attractive  end  seem- 
ingly innocent  form,  with  the  view  of 
getting  it  swallowed  by  the  peasantry. 
In  ordinary  reading  circles,  every 
author  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  t«sted 
by  the  degree  of  "liberalism"  con- 
tained in  his  writings.  A  young  Rus- 
sian officer  who  hiid  been  reading 
Kinglake's  History  of  the  Crimean  War 
told  me  that  what  he  chiefly  admired 
in  that  work  (admirable  for  so  many 
reasons)  was  the  "daring  manner  in 
which  the  author  spoke  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,"  I  heard  Macaulay  praised 
by  Eussians  on  the  ground  of  lus  emi- 
nent merit  as  a  '■  liberal "  writer.  A 
Russian  young  lady,  whom  I  recom- 
mended to  read  Christie  Johnstune, 
wanted  to  know  whether  in  that 
charming  tale  the  author  expressed 
"liberal  opinions."  IJbei-alism  found 
its  way  even  into  the  pictm-es  of  the 
period ;  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  18G1 
the  patience  of  the  poor  was  freely 
conlraeted  with  the  overbearing  nature 
of  the  rich,  while  the  subject  of  one 
painting,  which  gained  for  its  author 
a  gold  medal,  was  the  death  of  a  Polish 
enle  on  hia  way  to  Siberia, 

The  public  was  sometimes  more 
ingenious  than  the  censorship  itself  in 
perceiving  hidden  meanings.  The 
censorship,  on  the  other  Iiand,  found, 
now  and  then,  the  moat  curious  mare's- 
nests  ;  and  I  was  myself  deprived  in 
1862,  by  the  Moscow  censorship  for 
books  introduced  from  abroad  of  a 
legendary  work  on  the  subject  of 
Twardowski,  the  Polish  Faust,  because 
it  pleased  the  too  ingenious  censors  to 
believe  that  Twardowski  was  an  im- 
personation of  Poland  and  Mephia- 
topheles  an  impersonation  of  Russia. 


Just  when'the  passion  for  teaching  at 
Sunday-schools  hod  reached  its  height 
some  disturbances  of  a  significant  kind 
broke  out  at  the  University  of  St. 
Peterabui'g.  The  effect  o£  lowering 
the  fees  and  of  removing  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  students  had 
been  to  draw  bundi-eds  of  young  men 
to  the  univei-sities  who  wei-o  just  able, 
and,  in  some  cases,  not  quite  able  to 
support  themselves.  Exhibitions  were 
founded  in  the  interest  of  these  latter ; 
and  it  became  the  custom  to  deliver 
lectures  and  to  get  up  concerts,  at 
which  the  principal  singers  in  St. 
Petersburg  were  expected  to  give  their 
services  gratuitously,  for  the  beue&t 
of  poor  students.  The  students  main- 
tained a  fund  among  themselves  and 
themselves  administered  it.  ^N'owitbad 
occurred  to  a  newly-appointed  Sliniater 
of  Public  Instruction,  Count  Putiatin, 
an  admiral  just  arrived  from  Japan, 
that  the  fees  at  the  universities  ought 
to  be  raised  and  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  students  suppressed. 
Count  Pntiatin  was  declared  by  some 
of  his  friends  to  be  a  great  admirer  of 
English  institutions,  and  it  had  per- 
haps struck  him  that  Russian  uni- 
versities ought  to  ha  in  some  measure 
assimilated  to  English  universities.  It 
certainly,  however,  had  appeared  to 
the  Government  that  there  was  some 
danger  in  giving  a  superior  education 
to  a  number  of  young  men  who  had 
no  means  of  their  own  and  who,  if  they 
failed  to  make  a  career,  would  find 
themselves  altogether  "  unclassed  ;  " 
too  proud  to  return  to  their  original 
position,  incapable  of  making  a  new 
position  for  themselves.  Ae  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  secret  societies  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  largely  recruited 
from  among  university  students,  espe- 
cially such  as  had  no  pai-ticular  future 
before  them.  It  does  not  thence  fol- 
low that  in  Russia,  where  the  educated 
class  is  so  small  compared  to  the 
entire  population,  great  facilities  for 
education  should  not  be  offered ;  and 
in  any  case  the  new  regulations  in- 
troduced by  Count  Putiatin  caused 
great   dissatisfaction   on  the  pai-t  of 
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the  students  as  a  body,  followed  by 
meetings,  the  sending  of  deputationa, 
and  at  last  by  demonsti-ations  of  a 
public  character,  with  active  reprea- 
sion  oo  the  part  of  the  troops,  nume- 
rous arrests,  and  the  closing   of  the     (chief    towns    of 

VThut  had  happened  at  the  TTnirer- 

sity  of  St.  Petei-sburg  happened  soon 
aftflrwards  at  that  of  5Ioscow,  and 
indeed  at  all  the  oniTersities  of  the 
empire.  Thus  every  university  in 
Gussia  was  for  a  time  shut  np. 

After  the  closing  of  the  universities. 


next  manifested  themselves  in  tho 
Assemblies  of  the  Nobility,  which 
were  held,  early  in  1S62  at  Moscow, 
St,  Petersburg,  Toula,  Tver  Bmolensk, 
and  in  all  the  large  provincial  towBS 
governments  "), 
throughout  Knssia.  At  that  time  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  known  in  the 
west  of  Europe — probably  many  per- 
sons are  unaware  of  it  even  now — that 
an  organisation  already  existed  in 
Buasia  by  which  lai^e  bodies  of 
landowners  could  communicate  their 
direct  manner  to  the  CroniL. 


the  university  professors  (at  least  in  Such  an  organisation,  however,  bod  ax- 

St.  Petersbui™;)  gave   gratuitous    lee-  isted  since  the  days  of  Catherine.     It 

tnres  at  a  hall  selected  for  the  pur-  is  true  that  but  little  advantage  'was 

pose:  and  these  were  largely  attended  taken   of    it.      Under    the    ^Emperor 

by  students  and  others,  who  in  every  Nicholas,  as  in  preceding  reigns,  the 

lecture  found  some  pretext  for  a  poli-  Russian   nobles  went   quietly  enough 

tical  demonstration.     Several  profes-  to  Siberia  when  they  were  sent  there, 

EOrs,  instead    of     lectures,    delivered  often  without  trial,  sometimes  withont 

exciting    speeches.     But    even    those  formal  accusation.    Kor  waa   any  at- 

who  kept  strictly  to  the  subject  they  tempt   made  to  procure  the   replace- 

had  engaged  to    treat    found    them-  ment  of  mere  arbitrary  rule  by  a  sya- 

selves    exposed     to     applause    which  tern  of  legality,  except,  indeed,  fi^u 

some  of  them  would  gladly  have  dis-  time   to  time    through    the    mediom 

pensed  with.     A   pi'ofcssor  who   had  of  a  conspii-acy.      For  the  most  part 

been  lecturing,  not  on  a  political,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  nobles  was 

on  a  politico-economical  subject,  was  that  of  courtiers,  content  if  now  and 

listened  to  in  silence   until,  speaking  then  they  received  from  their  sovere^a 

of  state  finance,  he   happened  to  say  a  decoration  or  a  smile.    They  conscJod 


themselves,  perhaps,  with  the  refleo- 
tion  that  if  they  belonged  to  tho 
Emperor,  their  serfs  belonged  to  them 
—much  as  the  serfs  were  said  to  revel 
n  the  idea  that  if  they  were  thmr 
master's  property,  the  land  they  cul- 
tivated was  their  own. 

Under  the  Emperor  Nicholas,    the 
nobles  used  to  meet  in  their  assemblies 


that,  among  the  vaiious  qualiiications 
for  a  finance- minister,  that  of  honesty 
must  of  course  be  included.  The 
remark  was  not  and  could  not  be 
intended  to  carry  with  it  any  per- 
sonal allusion.  But  the  students 
fancied  that  an  attack  was  meant  o 
an  important  official  personage,  an 
the  professor  was  loudly  cheered  i 

consequence.  The  involuntary  object  once  every  three  years  to  elect  jnd(_ 
ot  this  homage  told  me  that  all  the  (a  bad  8yst*'m,  which  the  judicu^  t&- 
lectures  were  listened  to  chiefly  with  forms  introduced  in  1864  did  away 
a  view  to  the  political  allu^ons  and  with)  and  "marshals,"  whose  duty  it 
the  expressions  of  "  liberalism  "  which  was  to  represent  the  wants  of  their 
it  was  hoped  they  would  contain ;  and  fellow  nobles  to  the  sovereign.  It  is 
after  a  time  the  gratuitous  lectures  said  that  in  practice  the  marshals  of 
by  university  professors,  like  the  the  nobility  were  only  expected  to  give 
universities  and  the  Sunday-schools,  good  entertainments. 
were  closed  by  superior  order.     One  With  the  emancipation  of  the  pea- 

of  the  lecturers.  Professor  PavlofE,  was     santry.    the    nobles    or    landed    pro- 
sent  to  Siberia.  prietors  found  themselves  placed  In  a 
ai£QS  of  the  newly-awakened  s^t     new  position,  which  was  thus  a^ 


^^gT|>q^b 
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.at  tiie  time : — "A  new  class  of  free 
peasants,  possessing  a  perfect  syGtem. 
of  self-government  in  the  village  com- 
irnines,  was  being  formed  beneath 
them  ;  a  class  numbering  23,000,000, 
in  presence  of  which  the  nobility,  with 
its  merely  nominal  privileges,  must  in 
time  lose  all  prestige,  unless  endowed 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  political 
power  to  enable  it  to  keep  its  natural 
place  at  the  head  of  sociei^."  It  had 
to  choose,  moreover,  between  retaining 
certain  exemptions,  of  no  real  imports 
ance,  but  calculated  to  escite  the  envy 
of  other  classes,  and  resigning  these 
privileges  while  demanding  rights  for 
the  nation  in  general. 

When  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
assemblies  to  be  held,  Mr.  Yalouielf, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  pi-event 
them  from  going  too  fai-  in  their  de- 
mands, and  also  by  way  of  paying  them 
a  certain  amount  of  respect,  gave  them 
five  questions  to  consider,  and  while 
asking  for  replies  to  these  pai-ticular 
inquiries,  begged  them  not  to  send  any 
formal  address  to  the  Emperor.  The 
Assemblies,  however,  of  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Tver,  Toula  and  Smolensk, 
all  voted  addresses,  in  which  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  representative 
legislative  assembly  was  expressly  de- 
manded ;  not  with  the  view  of  limiting 
the  Tsar's  power,  but  on  the  ground 
that  under  the  existing  system  the  true 
wants  of  the  country  wei-e  not  known 
And  could  not  be  oscerUtined. 

"In  evBi-y  rank  of  society,"  said 
the  addi-ess  voted  by  the  Moscow 
nobility,  "there  is  some  sort  of  de- 
parture from  law,  and,  in  their  true 
meaning,  the  laws  are  not  observed. 
Neither  persons  nor  property  have 
any  protection  against  the  will  of  the 
adininistration.  Classes  have  risen 
one  against  another,  and  the  enmity 
between  them  gi-ows  greater  and 
greater  in  consequence  of  individual 
discontent,  together  with  a  general 
fear  of  a  pecuniary  catastrophe  from 
a,  govermdent  financial  crisis,  indicated 
already  by  the  instability  of  the  unit 
of  rcukoning,  an  utter  absence  of 
■credit,  and,  finally,  by  a  multiplicity 


of  false  rumoura  which  convulse  the 
public  mind.  Such,  in  a  few  woi-ds, 
is  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the 
Moscow  nobility  tiunks  it  its  duty  to 
address  the  Emperor  on  the  Bubjeot. 
The  corner-atone  on  which  all  these 
evils  rested — the  right  of  holding 
serfs — has  been  taken  away  and  de- 
stroyed, but  much  has  yet  to  be  done 
in  order  to  reset  the  sluiken  edihce  of 
the  state  on  substantial  foundations. 
To  ei'adicate  the  bad,  and  to  march  in 
front,  after  its  Empei-or,  in  the  path 
of  peaceful  reforms,  snch  as  shall 
satisfy  the  existing  wants  of  society, 
restore  a  full  measure  of  order,  and 
avert,  even  in  the  future,  all  possible 
disturbances — this  is  the  desire  of  the 
Moscow  nobility ;  and  it  addresses  its 
Emperor  in  all  confidence,  and  sub- 
mits to  his  gracious  inspection  the 
following  measures  as  calculated  to 
rescue  the  country  from  its  present 
difiioult  position : — 

"  1.  A  greater  extension  to  appoint- 
ment by  election  in  the  government 
service,  and  also  to  local  self-govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  there  must 
be  a  more  strict  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
not  only  by  the  sabordinates,  but  also 
by  the  superior  officials,  with  strict 
responsibility  before  the  law  for  every 
one  in  the  government  sei-vice,  each 
one  being  held  accountable  for  his 
own  actions. 

"  2.  Protection  for  the  rights  of 
person  and  property  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  Empire,  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  oral  evidence  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  of  trial  by  jury. 

"  3.  The  termination  of  the  present 
antagonistic  attitude  between  nobles 
and  peasants,  thi'ough  the  compulsory 
and  immediate  apportionment  of  the 
land. 

"  4.  The  publication  of  the  govern- 
ment debt  and  of  the  government 
revenue  and  expenditure,  so  that  the 
public  mind  may  be  quieted  as  to  the 
prospect  of  a  financial  ciisis. 

"5.  The  freest  discussion  in  print 
concerning  reforms  of  all  kinds,  in  con- 
nection with  the  forthcoming  econo- 
mical and  administrative  reforms." 


The  Si/orm  X'criod  in  Russia, 


In  an  address  voted  ananimously 
by  the  aobles  of  the  district  assembly 
of  Zvenigorod,  in  the  Moscow  govem- 
ment,  the  f oUowing  passage  occurred : — 

"The  only  advice  the  nobles  can 
offer  to  the  government  at  the  present 
juQctDre  is  that  it  should  resort  to 
tha  measure  which  has  always  been 
adopted  in  Husaia  in  extreme  cases 
both  by  the  people  and  the  Crown — 
namely,  the  formation  at  Moscow,  the 
□atoral  centre  of  the  country,  of  a 
Kational  Bepresentative  Assembly, 
chosen  from  all  classes  aad  from  all 
ports  of  the  Empire-" 

The  addresses  in  favour  of  a  consti- 
tution were  left  without  notice ;  but 
the  "five  questions,"  as  to  judicial 
reforms,  publication  of  the  budget, 
increased  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
promotion  of  local  assemblies,  having 
elicited  the  answers  which  had,  no 
doubt,  been  anticipated,  these  answers 
were,  it  ought  be  said,  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  laws  on  the  moated  sub- 
jects which  were  already  in  prepara- 
tion, and  which  were  soon  afterwards 
published. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  wiU-  against 
Turkey  will  the  reform  agitation, 
and  especially  the  agitation  is  favour 
of  a  constitution  maintained  with 
so  much  activity  in  1661  and  1862, 
be  revived !  In  connexion  with  the 
Alexander  centenary,  celebrated  a 
few  weeks  since  at  St.  Petersburg,  a 
Kussian  paper  pointed  out  that  the 
sovereign  whose  memory  wa^  being 
honoured  had,  among  other  great  feats, 
freed  Europe  from  the  tyranny  of  Na- 
poleon and  replaced  in  Fiance  tbo  rule 
of  a  .despot  by  a  constitutional  system 
of  government.  Perhaps  the  journalist 
wi^ed  hia  readers  to  infer  that  what 
was  snch  a  good  thing  for  France 
would  not  be  altogether  a  bad  thing 
for  Russia.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  what  many  officers  of  Alexander's 
army  thought  on  their  return  from 
France ;  and  the  military  conspiracy 
rhich,  at  the  end  of  1835,  took  the 
of  open  insurrection,  was  the 
consequence   of    Alexander's 
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victorious  march  from  Moscow  to 
Paris.  The  defeats  in  the  Crimea 
led  to  mnch  more  important  changes 
than  any  that  were  caused  by  the 
success  of  the  Russian  armies  in. 
Uermany  and  France.  But  these  were 
changes  introduced  from  above  and 
originating  in  a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  that  the  country 
was  weak  and  must  have  its  resources 
developed  in  every  direction.  The 
most  important  reforms,  moreover,  of 
the  present  reign  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  serf-emancipation  which, 
under  Alexander  I.,  when  serfdom 
still  existed  without  any  immediate 
prospect  of  being  abolished  in  Galicia, 
Hungary,  and  various  porta  of  Ger- 
many, was  not  likely  to  be  viewed  as- 
a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity 
for  Russia.  Failure  in  war  has  so 
often  been  followed  by  beneficial 
changes  at  home  that  some  Russians, 
more  liberal  than  patriotic,  are  said  to 
have  desii'edthe  defeat  of  the  Bussian. 
armies  in  Turkey  so  that,  in  presence 
of  popular  discontent,  and  its  own 
proved  incapacity  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  the  Government 
might  feel  itself  called  upon  to  go 
through  the  well-known  form  of 
"granting  a  constitution."  Success 
in  war  proves,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Government  has  at  least  been  ablo 
to  manage  one  important  matter  satis- 
factorily; and  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  joy  of  having  vanquished  an 
enemy  the  victorious  nation  may  for^t 
that  in  its  own  country  there  are  a 
few  things  which  it  would  do  well  to 
conquer. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  however, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Kussian  army 
in  European  Turkey  can  return  home 
without  bringing  back  recollections 
of  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  Roumanians  and  Servians  as  com- 
pared with  themselves.  Tributary 
states  as  Ronmania  and  Servia  are,  or 
hitherto  have  been,tihey  are  at  the  same 
time  constitutional  states  governed  by- 
laws which  have  been  made  by  their 
own  national  representatives  in  Par- 
liament assembled.     Mnch  has  been 


said  of  lata  about  the  comfoi'table 
position  of  the  Bulganan  peasantry, 
who  are  described  as  possessing  ma- 
terial advantagea  which  the  Russians 
themselvea  are  without.  If  the  Bul- 
garians are  placed  in  a  similar  position 
to  that  which,  until  the  war  broke  out, 
belonged  to  Servia  and  Eoumaniii,  they 
will  already,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  be  better  off  than  the  Euasians, 
who  not  only  do  not  make  their  own 
laws,  which,  practically,  would  matter 
very  little  if  their  laws  were  just,  but 
are  liable  to  be  condemned  under  very 
unjust  laws,  and  indeed  without  any 
law  at  all.  It  will  certainly  strike 
the  fiussians  returning  from  the  south 
as  somewhat  odd  that  the  countries 
which  they  have  done  so  much  to 
liberate  should  be  free  with  a  freedom 
denied  to  their  liberators.  In  Bou- 
mania  and  Servia  the  Chief  of  the 
State  can  take  no  important  ^tep  with- 
out consulting  the  Cbaiober.  In  Kuaaia 
the  Chief  o£  the  State  need  not  con- 
sult any  one,  and  we  have  been  re- 
cently told  of  an  address  voted  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  by  the  Council  of 
State,  which  was  to  have  begun  with 
the  words  :  "  Having  learned.  Sire, 
from  the  newspapers  that  Sussia  is 
at  wai',"  &C. 

In  lioumania  and  Servia  the  annual 
budget  is  presented  to  the  Chamber  for 
discussion  and  approval.  In  Russia 
the  budget  is  published  —  for  Russia 
learned  some  fifteen  years  sgo  what 
Turkey  had  learned  a  few  yeai's 
earliei',  that  not  to  publish  a  budget 
is  to  lose  all  chance  of  contracting  a 
foreign  loan ;  but  the  budget  can- 
not, in  Russia,  for  obvious  reasons, 
be  subjected  to  the  examination  and 
control  which  it  would  meet  with  at 
the  hands  of  a  legislative  chamber. 
Nor  is  there  any  possibility  in  Russia 
of  criticising  the  acta  of  ministers  and 
olhcials,  such  aa  exists  iu  the  minor 
states  which,  as  some  say,  have  been 
dragged  by  Russia,  but  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  followed  Russia  very 
readily  into  the  war  against  the  Tm-ks. 
Finally,  the  giant  state  Russia  differs 
from  the  little  states  which  she  has 


taken  under  her  protection  in  that 
every  Russian  is  liable  by  a  simple 
administrative  order — by  a  mere  de- 
cree— to  be  aiTested,  imprisoned,  con- 
fined to  a  particular  spot,  or  sent  to 
Siberia,  without  trial,  accusation,  or- 
esplauation  of  any  kind ;  whereas  in. 
Servia  and  Boumania,  as  in  other 
civilised  states,  people  are  neither  ac- 
cused nor  punished  without  being 
brought  to  trial. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  after  a 
war  of  liberation,  engaged  in  under 
great  difficulties,  pursued  at  great 
sacrifices,  the  liberators  will  have 
the  sad  courage  to  go  quietly  home 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  political 
slavery,  thanking  Heaven  that  their 
protei/cs  on  the  Danube  are  enjoying 
political  freedom.  It  is  rather  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  return  in  the 
mood  of  those  Russian  olficers  who  had 
made  the  campaign  of  France,  and  of 
whom  a  reactionary  diplomatist  wrote, 
when  a  number  of  them  had  taken  ship 
for  the  Baltic,  that,  in  the  interest  of 
Russia,  it  could  now  only  be  hoped 
that  they  would  all  go  to  the 
bottom.  Liberty  in  France  was  not, 
after  all,  a  Russian  invention.  But 
liberty  in  Roumania  and  Servia  is 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  Russia. 
If  Russia  had  never  moved  since  1815 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  there  is 
eveiy  reason  for  supposing  that  both 
SeiTians  and  Roumanians  would  at 
this  moment  be  directly  under  the 
power  of  the  Turks. 

It  was  a  much  easier  thing,  however, 
to  establish  constitutionalism  in  Servia 
and  Boumania — it  would  be  much 
easier  now  to  establish  constitution- 
alism in  Bulgaria — than  it  would  be  to 
introduce  anything  of  the  kind  into 
Russia.  In  these  now  little  states  the 
crown  is  accepted  with  conditions 
known  and  stipulated  for  beforehand. 
In  Russia,  power  actually  rests  with 
the  reigning  sovereign,  and  it  remains 
with  him  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
will  divest  himself  of  a  portion  of  it 
to  intrust  it  to  an  assembly.  Even  if 
such  an  assembly  existed,  the  Emperor 
might,  if  he  thought  lit,  disregard  its. 


Before  the  Snoie. 


decisions ;  so  diffionlt  is  it  to  establish 
limited  monarchy  in  coontries  where 
DO  means  exist  foi-  keeping  the 
monarch's  power  within  bounds. 

If  an  Emperor  ot  Russia  granted 
to  his  eubjects  the  most  perfect  con- 
stitation  ever  devised,  it  wonld  be 
open  to  him  at  any  time  to  tale  it 
back,  or,  leaving  it  still  in  existence,  to 
set  it  absolutely  at  nanght.  Never- 
theless, a  constitution,  liable  now  and 
then  to  be  violated,  is  better  than  no 
constitntion  at  all ;  and  a  despotic 
sovereign,  who  accnstoms  himself, 
little  by  little,  to  share  his  responsi- 
bility with  an  assembly,  may  end  by 
acqnirisg  the  habit  permanently.  He 
may  iind  it  convenient,  ^d  even  safe, 
to  refer  questions  to  a  representative 
body,  through  which  the  views  and 
feelings  of  his  subjects  generally  can 
bo  aipived  at. 

The  mere  formation  of  a  repreaenta- 
iave  debating  society  would  not  in  it- 
self be  any  gnarantee  for  individual 
freedom  is  Kossia  ;  for  such  an  insti- 
tution might  exist  aide  by  side  with 


the  secret  political  police  and  the 
system  of  arbitary  aiTests.  Bat  go- 
vernments, like  individuals,  have  often 
a  conscience  ;  and  the  right  to  criticise 
government  acta — without  which  the 
existence  of  an  assembly  wonld  be 
meaningless— would  be  a  concea^xm 
of  real  value.  3Iany  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  introdac^on  of  cooslita- 
tional  government  into  Russia  would 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  empire. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  Europe.  Those  energetic  men  who, 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
cultivating  disaSection  and  directing 
revolts  in  Turkey,  or  planning  the  de- 
struction of  Austria  through  a.  genera] 
Slavonian  uprising,  would,  under  a 
parliamentary  system,  have  seats  in 
the  chamber,  when,  instead  of  direct- 
ing their  energies  against  the  foreigner 
in  the  interest  of  Russian  dominion, 
they  would  tear  one  another  to  pieces 
with  a  view  to  office.  

H.  Sutherland  Edwai 


BEFORE    THE    SNOW. 

^fier  Albert  GUUiijinj. 

"WiSTEK  is  on  US,  but  not  yet  the  snow  1 
The  hilis  ai-e  etched  on  the  horizon,  bare. 
The  skies  are  ii'on  gi-ey,  a  bitter  air. 

With  meagre  clouds  that  shudder  ts  they  go; 

One  yellow  leaf  the  listless  wind  doth  blow 
Like  some  new  butterfly,  unclassed  and  rare; 
Tour  footsteps  ring  in  frozen  alleys,  where 

The  black  trees  seem  to  shiver  as  you  go. 

Beyond  lie  church  and  steeple,  and  their  old 
And  rusty  vanes  that  rattle  as  they  veer — 

A  sharper  gust  would  shtjck  them,  from  their  hold ! 
Yet  up  that  path,  in  Maytime  of  the  year, 

And  past  that  dreary  ruined  tower  we  strolled 
To  pluck  wild  strawberries  with  summer  cheer  1 

A.   1.ASG. 


ON  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  A  NATAL  NOBODY. 


I  navftl  edtuxUion  1  Well !  let  the 
..  ard  pass,  although  it  is  on  aome 
■  wmches  of  naval  ignorftnce  of  which 
I  am  going  to  speak  a  few  words  here. 

iet  me  see  :  what  is  our  reputation 
aa  aailora  "i  Of  being  good  aeamen,  of 
prompt  perception  and  action,  of  ready 
resource  in  unforeseen  emergencies,  of 
posaesaing  a  rare  "  common- sonae,"  of 
dash  and  pluck  in  battle,  of  an  open 
and  hearty  manner.  A  good  list, 
truly  1  bom  of  our  physical  edu- 
cation, of  our  manner  of  life  on  the 
sea,  of  the  traditions  of  our  gallant 
forefathers. 

The  world  grants  uh  this  freely,  and 
if  the  tirst  of  these  qualities  has  lately 
somewhat  suffered  in  public  estimation, 
if  the  papers  have  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
sensational  reporting  of  "  another  iron- 
clad on  shore,"  if  sarcastic  individuals 
have  ioked  grimly  over  "England's 
submarine  fleet,"  this  is  due  to  shore- 
people's  ignoi'ance  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  sei-vice  afloat^ — the  change 
from  "  wooden-walla  "  to  "  coffer-dam- 
aided"  ironclads,  from  harmless  "cut- 
watei-a"to  vicious  "rams,"  from  the 
pure  breeze  bellying  a  cloud  of  canvas 
overhead  to  the  grease-laden  breath 
from  the  engine-room,  below, — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
although  with  some  ironclads  the 
ocean  has  been  their  grave,  the  decks 
of  others  will  not  be  "  fields  of  fame  " 
as  gloriously  as  were  ever  those  of  the 
wooden  walia  of  the  olden  days. 

But  it  18  not  of  these  physical 
qualities  which  I  would  speak  now, 
hut  of  the  mental  education  of  our 
ijomiif  naval  officers  ;  not  the  practical 
education  appertaining  to  their  pro- 
fession in  life,  hot  that  broader  edu- 
cation which  is  duo  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nge ;  not  the  science  of  seamanship  or 
of  warfare,  but  the  sciences  of  peace- 


ful  knowledge — of    geology, 
natural  history,  and  physics. 

What  is  our  reputation  as  regard 
these!  What  have  we  done  to  help 
them  1    The  answer  is — nothing  I 

The  Navy  is  always  called  a  "  noble 
profession."  And  so  it  ia,  great  and 
noble  even  to  as  who  are  its  valets. 
To  prepare  ourselves,  our  sailors,  our 
ships  to  defend  England's  first  inter- 
eats,  to  form  our  country's  first  line 
of  defence  is  a  noble  work  in  the  ideal 
and  in  the  real.  But  there  is  a  but  I 
Is  it  a  noble  life  to  prepare,  to  edu- 
cate, ourselves  for  nothing  but  this, 
for  this  action,  this  (let  us  hope)  suc- 
cessful crowning  of  our  life's  work, 
which  may,  however,  never  come) 
And  Pit  attmdant? 

In  the  meantime  what  is  our  life ) 
I  know  what  naval  life  ia,  I  know  that 
it  is  one  weary  round  of  cut-and -dried 
routine  and  of  drill ;  of  "  scrub  ham- 
mocks," of  "wash  decks,"  of  "clean 
wood-  and  brass-work,"  of  "  sweep 
decks,"  <tc.  ;  of  one  dead,  level  round 
of  necessary  discipline,  vai-ied  by  sleep- 
ing, eating,  drinking,  and  smoking. 
And  of  reading,  yon  ask  t  Well  I  no ; 
we  do  not  read  much. 

I  am  not  apeaking  of  exceptional 
cases.  I  am  apeaking  of  myself,  of 
the  general  "  ruck "  of  the  Navy's 
youth,  and  I  know  that  our  life  is  not 
an  ennobling  one,  that  it  does  not 
raise  us  above  the  generally  low  level, 
and  that  in  all  matters  of  general 
culture  and  interest  we  are  astound- 
ing! y  ignorant. 

If  we  were  the  butterflies  of  our 
countiy,  if  we  had  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  but  to  drive  in  T-cai-ts,  to  dance 
the  insipid  old  dances  night  after 
night,  to  shoot  pheasants  and  grouse 
periodically,  this  would  not  be  astonish- 
ing.    If   we   are,  generally  s^peaking. 
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intelligent  than  they,  it  is  be- 
cause we  hATe  been  knocked  about  in 
a  rough  school ;  because  from  boyhood 
we  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
narrow  life ;  because  the  whole  world 
is  to  ns  what  Europe  only  ia  to  tbem — 
our  playground ;  because  to  contrast 
men  and  ntanners  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  our  peculiar  lifa  And  thin  we 
owe  to  oorselves,  not  to  those  who  are 
intmsted  with  our  education. 

Comparisons  are  odious.  X  call  the 
butterdiea — always  generally  speaking 
—part  and  parcel  of  the  general  low 
le'rel  of  intelligence.  I  do  not  wish 
to  compare  ourselves  with  them.  They 
are  the  drones  and  we  the  workers. 
They  have  their  pockets  lined,  and  we 
have  them  empty.  They  iiave  their 
brains  quite  empty,  and  we^we  tmijlit 
to  hare  them  full.  They  have  an  excuse, 
and  we  have  not.  For  the  opportnni- 
tiea  we  have  of  storing  our  minds 
with  knowledge,  knowledge  outside  of 
our  profession,  are  endless,  daily  and 
hourly,  if  bnt  you,  onr  pastors  and 
masters,  would  give  us  the  impulse  of 
inquiry  in  onr  youth. 

liet  us  glance  at  some  subjects. 
Take.first,  geology,  and  natural  history. 

A  man-of-war  visits  an  unknown 
country,  say  New  Guinea.  And  what 
information  do  we  bring  back  1  Can 
we  describe  what  the  special  char- 
acteiistics  of  the  country  are,  what 
tbo  botany,  what  the  geology,  what 
the  fannat  Scarce  one  sdentifically 
intelligible  word :  a  tree  is  a  tree,  a 
palm  a  palm,  a  bird  a  bird,  an  insect 
an  insect  I  "VVe  pick  up  a  bone ;  what 
did  it  belong  to— man,  bird,  beast,  or 
£sfa  t  We  have  not  the  faintest  notion  I 
And  what  was  the  geology— volcanic, 
or  otherwise )  Oh,  we  forgot  to  take 
notice  !  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  There- 
fore, what  has  to  be  done  when 
scientific  information  is  wanted  ?  Con 
we  depend  on  the  officers  to  teil  us  { 
Xo  I  send  a  natoralist.  Kot  that  any 
very  special  and  profound  knowledge 
is  requisite ;  it  is  only  that  geological 
and  botanical  specimens  have  to  be 
collected,  that  certain  fish  or  plants, 
Jor  which  Dra,  Giinther  and  Hooker 


Bnt  why  should  not  we  do  tliisl 
"  It  is  not  our  work  !  "  Bah,  go  to, 
my  friend  !  Go,  see  the  deck  swept ; 
do  housemaid's  work,  since  your  nUBd 
cannot  rise  above  that  lowly  grade.  To 
us  others,  though,  why  should  not  soms 
elementary  geology  and  natural  history 
be  taught,  why  should  we  not  be  able, 
why  should  we  not  be  encouraged,  to 
retorn  from  our  visit  on  shore  knowing 
what  are  its  characteristic  feati 
able,  too,  to  write  out  a  brief 
thereon,  if  required,  for  any  t 
society  at  home  t 

You  laugh  1  And  so  does  my  t 
manding  otEcer — ia  a  diSerent  -^ay. 
What  has  a  youngster  got  to  do  witt 
lumps  of  rock,  with  botanical  speci- 
mens, with  Biatoral  history  cariosities  I 
"  Throw  that  filth  overboard,  sar ) 
you  dirty  my  decks ;  you  make  my 
ship  smell ;  and  go  on  de^,  sir  1  and 
keep  four  hours  extra  watch  as  a  le- 
minder  not  to  do  so  again."  My 
laughing  friend  I  I  put  your  int^U- 
gcnce  and  that  of  my  commandiiig 
officer's  on  a  par.  You  are  scarcely 
worth  arguing  with,  for  it  is  as  oeelesa, 
Tm  sure,  as  it  would  be — Midshipman- 
Easy-like — to  argue  with  Imn. 

However,  surely  in  this  scienttfio 
age,  every  sailor  who,  by  the  -vvrf 
nature  of  his  profession,  sees  more 
lands  outside  of  bis  own  than  most 
other  men,  surely  he  might  be  jnstly 
expected  to  add  his  mite  to  the  eTer- 
growing  mountain  of  scientific  in- 
formation. But,  as  it  is,  we,  who 
see  nature  in  all  her  vai-ied  moods,  we, 
who  roam  the  whole  world  over  from 
the  ■'  palotoerystic  "  Arctic  Sea  to  tbe 
great  Antarctic  Continent,  we,  who 
girdle  the  globe  several  times  iu  oar 
lives,  we  return  with  our  minds  almost 
a  blank,  only  vaguely  impressed  witli 
what  we  have  seen ;  unable  a  taw 
years  afterwards  to  remember  all  that 
which  with  knowledge  and  undar- 
standing  would  have  been  ph  ~ 
graphed  in  our  brain  to  our 
day,  to    the   immense  s^to^ 
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onrselveSj  and  of  all  with  whom  wo 

Who,  that  has  some  love  of  natural 
history,  has  not  i-ead  Darwin's  Voyage 
of  a  Nat'im-cdiet,  in  the  Beagle  i  Was 
ever  written  voyage  more  interesting, 
mors  i-eadable — although  "scientific" 
from  beginning  to  end  ?  We  cannot 
all  be  Darwins,  bat  we  might,  some  of 
ua,  be  humble  imitators  of  the  Darwin 
of  that  day.  We  all  have  seen  what 
he  saw — with  our  eyes.  But  having 
eyes,  iw  understand  not.  And  1  say 
that  we  should  be  vastly  move  inter- 
esting specimens  of  the  •jeiiui  homo  to 
ourselves  and  to  others,  if  we  were 
taught  and  encouraged  to  understand 

On  this  subject,  I  need  but  mention 
what  oeourred  the  other  day,  to  illus- 
trate the  extraordinary  indifference  of 
naval  ofGcers  to  enlighten  a  knotty, 
ancient,  and  ecientifio  problem. 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  steam- 
ing ten  knots  in  a  certain  direction, 
meets,  if  you  please,  one  iine  morning, 
the  great  sea-serpent  swimming  and 
steeriDg  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
also  going  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots. 
And  what  does  Her  Majesty's  shipl 
Stop,  and  try  to  make  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  this  oft- mentioned,  myste- 
rious and  most  singular  phenomenon  ! 
No  1  She,  like  the  great  sea-serpent, 
is  "in  a  hurry;"  she  cannot  wait; 
and  they  pass  each  other,  the  great 
sea-serpent  and  Her  Majesty's  ship, 
not  even  OKchanging  "  colours,"  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 
And  the  result  is  some  laughably, 
miserably  meagre  details,  which  might 
apply  to  a  well-known  fish  I 

Surely,  indifference  to  the  science  of 
natural  history  can  no  further  go 
than  this  ! 

Lot  ua  glance  at  another  subject  on 
which  we  are  also  profoundly  ignorant, 
— foreign  languages, 

Latin  and  Greek  are  supposed  to  be 
indispi^nsahle  for  the  education  of  an 
English  gentleman.  I  do  not  quan'el 
mth  anybody  that  on  entering  the 
Navy  we  are  made  to  drop  these  dead 
liingoages.    I  maintain  on  affectionate 


remembrance  of  Horace  and  Ovid,  of 
the  Cyclops,  of  bibulous  songs,  and  as 
I  pace  the  deck  in  my  morning  watch, 
the  "  rosy- fingered  Aurora "  comes 
back  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  how 
often  since  those  school-days  have  I 
seen  it,  and  of  how  now  I  would  be 
much  rather  in  my  hammock  dream- 
ing of  something  else.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  find  that  I  am  not  much 
"adrift  "  in  knowing  nothing  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  spite  of  Dr,  Schliemann 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  one  living 
branch  of  Latin  which  enables 
scientific  men  of  all  nations  to  have 
one  common  name  for  natural  historv 
objects  does  not  come  under  the  head 
of  a  "  dead "  language.  This  I  can 
learn  like  a  parrot. 

But  what  I  do  quaiTel  about  is,  that 
I  am  not  taught  any  living  language 
to  replace  the  memory  of  the  dead 
ones ;  that  when  I  am  ordered  on 
board  a  foreign  man-of-war,  I  am 
ordered  at  the  same  time  to  go  and 
show  off  my  insular  ignorance.  How 
often  have  I  seen  two  naval  officers  of 
different  nationalities  bowing  and 
gi-inning  to  each  other  idiotically, 
compi-ehending  each  other  less  than 
two  monkeys  would,  unable  to  ex- 
change a  word,  unable  even  to  rub 
their  naked  stomachs  by  way  of  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  hands,  and  as 
outward  signs  of  mutual  amity  and 
peace,  as  do  the  New  Guinea  savages  ! 
And  why  !  Because  the  British  officer 
knows  no  language  but  his  own ;  be- 
cause it  is  never  expected  of  him  to 
learn  ;  because  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  "nobody  cai-es." 

True :  lately  the  title  of  "  inter- 
preter" has  been  oSei'ed  as  a  blazon 
on  our  escutcheon.  It  means  a  hard 
examination,  a  few  pounds  extra  pay, 
and  your  life  henceforward  an  extra 
burden.  For  what  was  demanded  of 
you  before  as  a  favour  {if  you  do  know 
a  foreign  language)  is  now  demanded 
of  you  as  a  right,  and  we  are  not  quite 
so  far  gone  in  poverty  yet  that  most 
of  us  would  not  prefer  the  exquisitely 
rare  and  sweet  pleasure  of  being  asked 
a  favour  by  our  supenors,  than  to  be 
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i«cl  abont  on  this  matter  as  on 
wy  thing  else. 

And  it  mnst  be  confessed,  too,  that 
wB  are  atupid  and  indifferent  to  know- 
ledge sometimes,  which  it  is  no  one's 
fault  but  our  own  that  we  do  not  pick 
up.  We  have  all  met  young  men  here 
and  there  round  the  world  "  globe- 
trotting." They  rush  round  our  little 
globe  in  throe  or  four  months,  visiting 
the  ciiief  towns,  flitting  about  from 
billiard-room  to  billiard-room,  fi-om 
"sight"  to  "sight,"  to  be  able  to  Bay 
they  have  *'done"  thenL  And  then 
they  return,  having  done  wonders,  of 
course,  seen  everything,  and  yet  seen 
nothing ;  for  of  any  i-eal  insight  into 
the  countries  they  visit  they  as  a  role 
gain  uoae — of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  people,  o£  their  laws,  their 
governments,  their  industries,  their 
^^  comparative  place  among  the  nations. 
^Hl,,^  this  goes  fori  nothing  with  them. 
^^KTFheir  recollections  of  what  they  have 
^^VqPBfoi  are  as  confused  as  the  colours  at 
^^Bfthe  end  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  their 
^^^^deas  fall  about  as  remarkably  as  do 
^^K^iebitsof  glass  in  that  in^rumentwhen 
^^r  yoa  give  it  a  turn.  And  we  are  almost 
as  bad  as  they^not  quite,  because 
we  have  more  enforced  leisure  infused 
into  our  wanderings,  because  to  travel 
is  to  us  a  matter  of  course  and  nothing 
to  brag  about,  because  to  shake  hands 
with  an  E^quimanx  one  day  and  with 
a  Terra-del-Fnegian  the  next,  with 
the  Mikado  one  day  and  with  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  the  nest,  with  the 
King  of  Fiji  one  day  and  with  the 
trunk  of  Siam's  whit«  elephant  the 
nest,  with  a  New  Guinea  savago  one 
day  and  with  you.  my  reader,  the 
nest,  would  all  come  as  naturaily  to 
ns  as  it  would  to  them  meeting  and 
shaking  hands  with  a  half-a-dozen  of 
their  friends  during  the  course  of  a 
stroll  in  Pall  Mall. 

What  is  mere  distance  to  us )  We 
never  think  about  it.  We  have  our 
duty  from  day  to  day ;  we  vegetate, 
growling  occasionally,  and  we  wake 
up  one  fine  morning  to  And  oui'selves 
at  China,  for  instance.  We  are  not 
out  of  breath,  in  no  frenzy  of  excite- 
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ment;  our  life  goes  on  tiie  ! 
ever,  only  that  instead  of  walking 
among  our  countrymen  we  are  elbowed 
by  pig-tailed  yellow  men.  Can't  yoo 
imderstand  this  feeling  of — what  'Uie 
Yankees  would  call  —  "Whyl  ant- 
tenly,"  wherever  we  sailors  may  find 
ourselves  1  I  suppose  you  can't,  bat  it 
exists,  and  it  may  be  the  reason  why 
we  resemble  the  rushini;,  scratclt- 
surface,  yet  think-they-know-aU-«bont- 
it  "globe-trotters."  By  which  I  mean 
that  we  do  iiot  inquire  into  the  inner  life 
of  the  countries  we  visit ;  that  we  make 
the  world  too  much  our  playgronnid 
merely,  and  not  a  study— if  geneiBl 
information  so  easy  to  pick  np  may  be 
dignified  by  that  name ;  that,  in  shortf 
in  this  matter,  as  In  others,  our  slup 
is  too  much  our  prison,  both  mentally 
and  physically. 

And,  I'eturning  again  to  what  sboald 
he  compulsory  education,  what  slukll  I 
say  of  the  physical  sciences — of  che- 
mistry, electricity,  itc, — of  ■wbich  WB 
are  tanght  literally — nothing  ) 

"So  I  you  hammer  only  these  subjeoto 
into  our  heads  which  no  sooner  ar«  wfe  ~ 
free  to  drop  than  we  do  so  like  a  hot 
potato.  What  then  becomes  of  yonr 
s,  Y,  z's,  the  hunt  after  which  has 
ended  at  lastt  They  have  run  to 
earth ;  there  let  them  stay,  for  it 
will  not  he  we  who  will  dig  them  op. 
What  becomes  of  yonp  hydrostatics, 
which  appear  not  to  have  taught  Oft 
the  simplest  principles  ■  of  the  science, 
for  when  we  come  to  apply  them  we 
cannot  calculate,  though  all  the  data 
be  given,  at  what  angle  our  ship  will, 
or  will  not,  "turn  turtle")  Wliat 
becomes  of  your  mode  of  teazling 
geometry — Euclid,  ic,  &c.  1 

I  tell  you  that  almost  eveiythinp 
you  teach  us  is  dropped  in  after-lite 
from  sheer  weariness,  and  the  subjects 
which  we  do  continue  to  follow  up  by 
ourselves  must  be  approached  and  learnt 
all  over  again  in  a  different  maimer. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Our  youth- 
ful brains  must  be  wronght,  developed, 
I  know.  The  how  m  here  the  question. 
I  complain  not  of  what  you  teach  us — . 
in  itself.     That  wo  should  be  trail 
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a  matheTDEitics,  for  inatanoe, 
■^  dire  of  edocation— no 
r  what  the  profession.  But  what 
"  '3  that  you  teach  us 
nothing  but  these  (and  these  but 
crudely) ;  that  yoo  mix  no  leaven 
with  oui-  daily  bread,  bread  which 
is  as  heavy  as  stones,  which  sinks 
and  leaves  no  sign,  no  lasting  sign, 
as  might  be  espeoted,  that  it  bus 
nourished  our  mental  condition.  Give 
those  of  us,  I  gay,  who  wish  it,  a 
chance  of  lifting  ourselves  out  of  the 
beaten  rat  of  routine,  the  routine  of 
our  eut-and-dried  aystflm  of  education, 
the  petty  routine  of  our  daily  life  on 
board  ship.  Let  us  be  able  to  talk 
with  some  authority  about  other 
matters  than  the  "shop" — a  noble 
bn^Dess,  if  you  will — of  our  proteaaion 
in  life ;  and  able  to  talk  about  what 
we  have  seen  without  the  apologetic 
and  introductory  remark  of  "1  don't 
know  anything  about  it."  Depend 
upon  it,  we  shall  not  he  the  worse 
sailors  for  this.  Surely  our  nunds 
are  capable  of  taHng  in  something 
more  than  the  business  of  our  special 
profession ;  surely,  not  being  the  out- 
casts of  society,  not  being  the  silly 
disciples  of  the  theory  "What's  in  a 
namel"  not  being  merely  the  blood 
and  iron  which  girdles  our  land,  wo 
should  endeavour  to  bracket  our  names 
with  those  of  the  searchers  of  science, 
to  hold  our  own — in  all  modesty — 
with  the  cultivated  men  of  the  day, 
and  not  be  only  one  of  the  numerous 
tribe  of  the  "  OIi  l-lie-linows-ijolking  ' ' 
young  men  1 

I,  for  one — and  I  am  sure  thei-e  are 
many  like  mo — I  wish  to  be  something 
more  than  the  rough-and-ready  tar, 
who  can  spin  a  good  yai-n,  who  can 
tie  clever  knots,  and  who  is,  aft«r  all, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  worthy  of 
being  credited  with  those  physical 
qualities  with  which  I  have  commenced 
this  growl  on  his  education. 

Are  not  tfaey  going  to  build  a  naval 
college  at  Dartmouth  1  Then  let  there 
be  within  it  an  elementary  museum  of 
botany,  natural  histoiy,  and  geology. 
Teach  the  young  idea  the  rudiments 


of  science.  Give  them  a  laboratoiy, 
teach  them  the  principles  of  chemistry, 
of  electricity,  of  light,  and  of  heat. 
Start  their  interest,  awake  their  intel- 
ligence ;  having  eyes  and  ears,  help 
them  to  use  them.  The  seed  loay  not 
fall  always  on  fruitful  soil,  but  when 
it  does  it  will  grow  and  grow,  making 
life  doubly  pleasant,  and  interesting, 
moreover,  to  those  whose  ideas  can 
travel  beyond  the  narrow  domains  of 
their  peculiar  profession.  Vary  the 
dull  round  of  x,  y,  and  z,  of  Euclid,  of 
dry  mathematics,  with  the  knowledge 
of  nature  and  of  her  laws.  Plant  the 
seed,  I  aay,  give  it  a  chance  to  grow  ; 
give  us  a  chance  of  doing  away  with 
that  reproach  that  no  general  scientific 
information  is  to  ' 
sailors,  that — 


"  A  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  la  to  ' 
And  it  is  nothing  more. 


And  now  while,  sailor-like,  growli 
let  me  have  it  out,  once  for  alL 
a  few  words  more. 

As  far  as  I  nm  concerned,  I  a  naval 
nobody,  I  call  the  whole  system  of  our 
education  utterly  faulty ;  not  only  that 
education  which  does  not  bear  directly 
on  our  profession,  but  to  that  also 
which  does  do  so.  I  say  that  we,  the 
Davy's  youth,  are  in  some  professional 
matters  most  deplorably  ignorant,  and 
the  day  will  come  when  we,  and  Eng- 
land, will  wake  up  to  the  fact  with  a 
start.  It  sounds  impossible,  inconceiv- 
able, thatitisonlyaprivilegedfewwho 
are  allowed  tomakea^fui^^of  gunnery, 
practically  and  theoi-etically ;  only  a 
privileged  few  who  are  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  torpedoes ;  only  a 
privileged  few  who  are  taught 
thoroughly  the  all-important  know- 
ledge to  a  saUor  of  surveying  EUid 
navigation ;  not  even  a  privileged  few 
who  are  taught— with  any  proctii 
result — that  science  which  has 
placed  the  science  of  utilising 
winds- — the  science  of  steam  ;  and 
all  this  is  so  I 

Of  the  remedy  for  this  I 
have  no  doubt.    It  will  be  founH 
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feeejnng  us  longM"  rtudying  oa  aJtore, 
at  ft  boii4  Jide  ci>tiog&,  and  not  at  a  force 
OS  is  the  naval  college  at  Gi'eennich. 
For  that  that  college  is  a  farce  no  one 
who  has  studied  there  will  deny.  It 
ia  eminently  so  for  those  who  are  made 
to  study  th^e,  and  pre-eminently  so 
for  those  who  go  there  voluntarily  to 
stndy.  The  programme  of  the  "course" 
for  the  latter  sounds  well  enough,  but 
the  superficial  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  out  is  quite  undeniable.  And 
you  hamper  us  there,  young  men  of 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  more,  years  of 
age,  with  a.  discipline  fit  only  for  boys 
and  ship-board  life.  Your  "  harassing 
legislation"  worries  and  sickens  us. 
We  gladly  escape  from  your  misnamed 
college,  letting  pass  the  honours  which 
we  might  there  gain,  the  knowledge 
which  we  might  there  acquii'e,  never 
thinking  of  it  in  the  future  as  an 
Alnia  Mater,  but  as  a  place  where 
your  paltry  naval  discipline  in  all  its 
minutiie  has  vexed  and  perplexed  us, 
curbed  our  good  intentions  of  learning, 
driven  us  back,  if  back  we  coold  go, 
into  the  small  circle  from  which  we 
fain  would  have  stepped. 

Yes !  Comparisons  are  odious,  and 
particularly  so  when  they  (ell  against 
OS.  But  that  the  American  officers, 
who  do  not  go  to  sea  (for  good)  until 
five  years  after  the  age  at  which  we 
do,  those  years  being  occupied  in  study 
on  shore,  are  infinitely  better  educated 
than  we  are  in  some  professional 
matters,  I'm  sure.  That  they  are 
worse  sailors  than  we  are,  I  doubt  very 
strongly.  Anj-way  (and  why  should 
not  I  say  it  I)  they  cannot  be  worse 
than  are  some  oE  our  captains  whom 
I  have  heard  of  on  board  iron-clads, 
who  when  the  fleet  were  manoeu- 
vring, and  the  signal  flew  to  change 
from  one  formation  to  another,  have 
had  to  turn  round  to  their  ofiicer  of 
the  watch,  or  to  the  signal-mate — in 
both  cases  utb-lieutcnaiils  —  and  ask 
them  (the  signal  being  interpreted) 
what  was  meant  by  that )  How  was 
his  ship  to  turn — to  starboard  or  to 
irtl  And  where  the  dickens  would 
le  be  then,  and  would  she  be  right  i 
worse  than  Uie  young  lieutsnaot, 


become  so  with  a  bound  1 
passed  a  brilliant  esamination  in  s,  y, 
and  z,  who  has  never  kept  a  watch  in 
his  life  before,  and  who  is  saddenly 
placed  in  the  most  responsible  position 
of  officer  of  the  watch  in  the  flag-ship 
of  a  squadron,  being  totally  unfit  as 
a  sailor  to  be  there.  Giving  doabtf  ul 
orders  with  a  trembling  voice,  while 
his  men  are  laughing  at  him,  and  his 
sub- lieutenants  too ;  for  while  he  was 
grinding  away  at  x,  v,  and  z  between 
decks  of  a  large  ship,  they  were  per- 
haps keeping  their  regular  wat«h 
on  board  of  a  smaller  vessel,  and  axe 
now  therefore  comparatively  experi- 
But  what  to  a  sailor 
compared  to  mathe- 
matics? What  the  safety  of  H.M, 
ship,  what  the  knowledge  of  torpedoes, 
of  steam,  of  gunnery,  of  surveying ; 
what  to  us  the  honour  and  gloiy  of 
our  flag,  what  the  knowledge  in  every 
practical  way  of  how  to  keep  that 
ensign  floating,  compared  to  the  en- 
nobling occupation  of  superintending 
decks  being  scrubbed  and  swept,  wxxid- 
and  brass- work  polished,  i-c, — -work 
which  should  all  be  left  to  the  "petty" 
officers  of  the  fleet  1 

Let  us  grant,  however,  for  a  moment 
that  to  go  to  sea  for  good  when  very 
young  is  a  good  thing.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  our 
work  at  college — and  real  work,  last- 
ing two  years  at  least — after  we  have 
been  at  sea,  say  for  seven  years,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  we  ai*  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Under  any 
circumstances  we  are  on  shore  tot 
months  after  this  long-expected  event, 
and  it  is  that  time  in  part  which 
shonld  be  utilised  by  a  compulsory 
coTu-se  of  practical  and  theoretioj 
professional  knowledge.  As  things 
are  now  the  going  to  college  is  volun- 
tary, and  one  finds  it  a  farce,  as  I 
have  said,  when  one  gets  there.  Bat 
that  every  officer  attaining  to  the  rank 
of  lientenant  should  have  a  thvroiti/k 
knowledge  of  gunnery,  surveying, 
torpedo  warfare,  and  of  navigation, 
before  he  sets  foot  again  on  board 
a  ship  in  a  responsible  position,  would 
ajipear  to  oar  "common  « 
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t  qua  non  of  his  being  there. 
And  we  know,  too,  that  many  of  thoni 
never  do  attain  to  even  a  auperScial 
knowledge  of  these,  one  would  think, 
all -necessary  qualifications. 

Iiooking  back  on  niy  service  afloat 
as  a  "  mid,"  I  can  think  of  no  single 
advantage  that  I  have  gained  therein, 
no  advantage  whatever  which  I  could 
not  have  equally  gained  by  serving 
that  time  (or  a  great  part  of  it)  on 
shore  at  a  college,  going  to  sea  occa- 
sionally for  a  sailoring  cruise  in  some 
smaU  craft  in  the  Channel.  With  tho 
question  of  how  it  was  in  the  good  old 
days,  when  seamanship  and  a  mild 
form  of  gunnery  were  all  that  were 
asked  of  the  naval  officer,  I  am  not 
concerned  here ;  but  in  the  present 
day,  when  infinitely  more  is  required 
of  him,  the  supposition  that  by  going 
to  sea  very  young  we  become  so  much 
the  sooner  seamen,  is  wrong.  Suffi- 
cient proof  in  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  midshipmen  pass 
their  final  examination  in  seamanship 
badly.  But  putting  aside  the  false 
standard  of  oral  examination,  the  true 
standard  is  easily  found  by  the  only 
too  natural  distrust  of  captains  to 
trust  their  ships  to  the  holders  of 
brand-new  "commissions,"  despite  the 
fact  there  stated  that  the  owners 
thereof  are  fit  to  take  charge  of  any 
of  H.M.  ships.  And  this  after  five 
or  six  yeai'S  presumed  apprenticeship 
in  seamanship  I 

Confidence  in  one's  self  and  respon- 
sibility  thrown  on  one's  shoulders — 
these  are  the  only  methods  of  learn- 
ing Hcauianahip,  or  indeed  anything 
else ;  we  get  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  with  the  inevitable  result ;  and 
this  chiefly  because  we  jnniora  ai-e  in 
such  nnmbers  on  board  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  our  superiors,  and  a 
serious  drawback  to  our  thinking  our- 
selvea  engaged  in  a  "noble"  profes- 
sion. Instead  of  seeing  in  ourselves 
the  germs  of  men  whose  whole  life  is 
to  be  given  to  maintain  their  country's 
honour  and  glory,  whose  whole  educa- 
tion from  tirst  to  last  should  be  to 
attain  that  end,  we  youngsters  find 
oar  time  wasted,  our  higher  education 
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neglected,  our  services  a  drug  in  t 
market,    to    be    employed    somehow, 
anyhow,  although  often  most  palpably 
uselessly,  both  to  ourselves  and  the  ^ 
-service. 

I  shall  be  told  perhaps  that  UtUeJ 
boys  do  not  enter  the  navy  for  honour  ^ 
and  glory,  but  in  the  adventurous  hope 
of  a  rollicking,  jovial  kind  of  a  life, 
with  a  thrilling  wreck  thrown  in  here 
and  there,  and  old-style  naval  actions, 
and  scuffles  with  savages,  and  dissolv- 
ing views  of  beautiful  tropical  scenery, 
of  strange  peoples,  of  Arctic  adventure 
maybe,  of  blue  skies,  and  of  purple  seas 
over  which  a  phantom  ship  goes  mer- 
rily sailing.  Well,  well !  the  vision 
passes,  we  are  soon  undeceived ;  but 
give  us  in  its  stead  a  sense  of  our  high 
calling,  of  our  stem  duty ;  something 
to  work  for,  heart  and  soul,  an  aim  to 
reach,  not  merely  an  existence  to  drag 
out — then  die,  "  unwept,  unhonoured, 
and  unsung." 

Oh,  deal'  me  I   it  makes  i 
to  think  of  the  many  hours— hours  M 
they  form  years  !^of  my  hfe  that  J 
have  spent  pacing  the  deck,  hauute 
by  the  sole    and   ennobling   thoughtl 
that  at  any  moment  up  may  hop  my-' 
"first  lieutenant,"   steer  straight  for 
a  coil  of  rope,  lift  one  ring  of  it  up 
with  his  toe,  find  under  it  a  speck  of 
dust :  "  Here  you,  sir  I  why  don't  yon 
keep  your  eyes  open— what's  the  gooda 
of    youl"     (What   indeed!}      ■'■■_ 
sweepers,   and    see    the    deck    swept-  ^ 
clean."     What  was  I  dreaming  of— 
honour  and  glory  J     And  down  head- 
long I  tumble  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  my  whole  mind  bent  hence- 
forth on  observing  the  aim  and  direc- 
tion of  a  common  hair-broom  I 

And  the  custom — one  of  the  ruts 
dug  deep  by  centuries  of  routine — of 
making  us  boys  keep  night-watch,  is, 
I  stoQtly  maintain,  -a  pure  and  simple 
act  of  barbarism.  It  does,  and  cannot 
but,  stunt  our  growth  mentally  and 
physically,  tiring  us  out,  both  body 
and  mind,  for  our  study-work  on  the 
morrow.  But  if  it  be  considered 
essential  to  our  education  as  sailors 
that  we  shoiJd  learn  how  to  sweep  a 
Sooc  desM,  we  could  do  so  lit  Qreeii 
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wlcli  as  well  aa  on  bo&rd.  The  neces- 
sary housemaids,  and  brooms,  and 
Admirals  to  superintead,  cx>utd  all  be 
discovered,  I'm  aure.  So,  too,  if  it  be 
for  the  interests  of  oar  glorious  ser- 
vice, we  could  pace  nightly  a  paved 
court  at  college.  I  would  hardly  dare 
swear  that  this  brilliant  idea  has  not 
crossed  the  minds  of  its  presidents 
there  more  than  once  I  Visitors  might 
be  admitted,  and  thus  give  the  British 
public — profonndly  ignorant  as  they 
are  on  all  niival  matters — e,  chance  of 
diBCovering  the  occupations,  manners, 
and  customs,  in  part,  of  the  popnlar 
"middy"  whea  sailing  on  the  seas, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  he  prepares 
himself  to  be  their  country's  future 
"gallant  defender." 

80,  then,  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the 
first  few  years  of  our  professional  life 
to  be  most  carelessly  wasted,  not 
through  our  own  fault — for  wa  ana 
but  bovs,  after  all — but  through  the 
fault  of  the  system,  firstly,  and 
throi^h  the  fault,  secondly,  of  our 
commanding  officers.  How  little  sea- 
manship, comparatively  speaking,  we 
learn  in  all  these  years  I  have  shown ; 
how  little  mathematical  knowledge  we 
acquire,  ask  the  examiners  in  college 
and  the  ci'ammers  outside  it.  This 
tact  alone,  that  the  majority  of  us 
need  the  services  of  a  crammer  to  pass 
with  any  success,  condemns  the  man- 
ner  in  which  our  instruction  is  carried 
out  in  our  youth.  And  it  is  not  by 
hearing  a  few  lectures  at  a  Go-or-stay- 
a^you-please  naval  college  that  these 
lost  years  will  be  ever  retrieved. 

New  modee  of  warfare,  new  forms 
of  seamanship ;  ships  and  guns,  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  words,  revolutionised 
— steam  moving,  steering,  pointing 
them ;  the  engineer  superseding  the 
seaman  and  the  gunner ;  naval  science 
beeping  pace  with  the  giant  strides 
of  numerous  sisters ;  the  old  order 
changing — changed  in  all  except  the 
old  idea  on  education  t  When  inll  the 
ghost  of  this  old  idea  be  laid,  I 
wonder !  Are  we  naval  men  the 
leading  spirits  in  naval  science  1  Are 
we  not  too  often  the  drag  on  its 
wlmeiB,  whioh  oBter  naMoaa  will  kaep 


rolling  unhindered,  partly  becaoM' 
they  neglect  not  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and  partly  because  they  are  not  tied 
to  old  and  traditional  notions  1 

Ay  I  build  impregnable  ironclads, 
one-hundred-ton  guns,  torpedoes  tlkat 
can  "  do  everything  but  speAk "  I 
spend  millions  lavishly  on  mcUeriA, 
and  all  the  outward  show  of  over- 
whelming strength  I  but  as  soon  forbid 
the  use  of  coals,  gunpowder,  and  aJl 
that  oaa  make  this  pomp  effective,  as 
neglect  the  j/eraonntl,  as  deny  us  honest 
scientilic  instruction,  technical  and 
theoretical ;  an  education  fitting  oa 
worthily  to  employ  the  splendid  means 
at  hand ;  an  education  which,  when 
tested,  may  justify  England's  exftectA- 
lion  of  her  sailors  I  For  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  we  are  trading,  eo  to 
speak,  oa  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  a  bygone  day,  of  a  bygone  system 
of  warfare.  We  are  armed  with 
deadlier  weapons  than  had  our  fore- 
fathers, and  that  we  will  use  them  as 
valorously  as  they  did  theirs,  who  can 
doubt )  But  the  events  of  recent  years 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe  have  not 
proved  that  mere  bravery  wins  the 
day.  We  have  the  bravery  right 
enough  in  the  blood;  what  I  ask  for 
is  the  scientific  instruction  to  make  it 
prevail.  We  have  the  time  and  the 
inclination,  were  not  the  one  wasted 
and  the  other  half  snubbed. 

Personally.  I  believe  the  Americui 
system  to  be  better  than  oars,  as  ours 
is  carried  out  now.  But  were  the  idea 
introduced  into  the  English  system,  of 
an  after-course  of  real  professional 
study  in  oU  its  branches —except,  of 
course,  seamanship,  but  that  we  have 
learnt,  more  or  less,  already  at  sea — 
at  a  naval  college  on  shore,  a  itavsl 
college  as  worthy  in  its  education  of 
onr  fame  as  sailors  aa  is  already  the 
college  at  Greenwich  worthy  of  our 
fame  in  its  buildings  and  traditions, 
tiien,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  believe 
that  we  have  any  chance  of  holding  bjr 
right  the  proud  boast  and  title  dE 
being  the  "  6rst "  among  the  educated 
sailors  of  our  time. 
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To  thoroughly  understand  any  par- 
ticular period  of  history,  it  ia  aaid,  we 
ahoiild  sBpeoially  study  its  literature  ; 
that  to  compare  one  era  with  another, 
we  should  begin  by  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  literary  works  of 
each,  not  only  as  to  thuir  intrinsic 
excellence,  but  as  to  the  subjects  most 
commonly  treated  on.  If  we  go  back 
a  quarter  of  »  century,  we  find  there 
waa  scarcely  a  work  on  military  art 
or  science  of  that  time  in  the  English 
language.  Napier  had  completed  his 
classical  History  of  the  Peninsular 
war  some  yeai-s  before,  a  work  which, 
although  a  mine  of  military  lessons 
for  the  statesman  and  the  general,  ia 
too  advanced  to  be  of  use  in  teaching 
young  regimental  officers  the  A  B  0 
of  their  profession.  There  was  then, 
in  the  absence  of  all  simple  worka  on 
military  art,  a  plausible  excuse  for  the 
pi-ofessional  ignorance  of  our  officers ; 
there  were  no  camps  where  practical 
instruction  could  be  obtained,  and 
thei-e  were  no  good  English  military 
books  by  private  individuals,  or  pub- 
lished by  authority,  from  which 
theoretical  knowledge  could  be  de- 
rived. The  Engliah  officer  who  aapired 
to  be  something  better  than  the  drill- 
sergeant  coidd  only  learn  his  lessons 
in  the  few  contemporary  esaaya  on 
military  subjects  that  had  appeared  in 
Fi-encb  or  German  ;  and  unfortunately 
in  those  days  most  of  ua  were  so 
ignorant  of  foreign  languages  that  we 
might  just  as  well  have  been  told  to 
study  the  military  arts  of  the  ABsyrians 
in  the  cuneiform  character. 

The  historical  student  some  cen- 
turies benoe  cannot  foil  to  notice,  that 
whereas  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 

'  Th'  Diitia  of  Ihe  Oenerat  SK^.  By  M^'or- 
Own.  Dniniiatt  von  Sclipllundorf.  Chii'f  of  the 
Oenend  Staff  of  tliB  niinnl  (Ws,  TrniiBlnleii 
from  tlo  GomiHii  by  W.  A.  H.  Hare,  Lieu- 
tenant, Koj'nJ  Enjjiueers. 


teenth  century  was  prolific  i 
on  military  subjects — when  the 
tent  of  contemporary  literature  upon 
general  history,  science,  &c.,  is  con- 
sidered— -its  second  quarter  added  very 
little  to  the  soldier's  library  in  any 
country,  and  it  might  be  said,  almost 
nothing  whatever  to  the  British  officer's 
bookshelves.  Public  attention  in 
England  had  not  yet  been  directed 
to  the  necessity  of  our  ofiicers  being 
professionally  educated,  and  even  in 
the  army  itself  those  who  knew  the 
Queen's  Eegulationa,  and  the  Field- 
Exercise  Book  thoroughly,  were  re- 
garded aa  pOBsessiug  all  necessary 
military  knowledge.  We  had  several 
little  Colonial  and  Indian  wars,  from 
the  results  of  which  om-  rulers  ought 
to  have  learnt  the  danger  of  con- 
fiding high  military  positions  to  the 
first-comers,  simply  because  they  had 
become  seniors  of  their  regimente, 
or  their  names  had  I'eached  a  high 
position  in  the  list  of  general  officers 
through  the  art  of  living  long,  by  a 
certain  expenditure  of  money,  and 
perhaps  by  private  interest.  The 
Fbussiana  alone  had  carried  on  any 
serious  war  in  the  epoch  refeiTed  to  ; 
the  French  had  some  interesting  fight- 
ing in  Algeria,  but  aa  a  rule  the  armies 
of  Europe  had  little  work  to  do  of  a 
nobler  kind  than  stamping  out  revo- 
lution, either  in  their  own  or  in  their 
neighbour's  dominions,  and  in  crushing 
the  liberties  of  Poland  and  the  na- 
tional aapiraticns  of  young  Italy.  No 
great  war  except  that  in  Turkey,  no 
Ufe-and- death  struggle  between  nation- 
alities bad  however  disturbed  the 
world.  It  was  an  age  of  peace,  of 
peiLcefuI  ideas,  and  of  belief  in  their 
continuance,  and  the  litei'ature  of  the 
time  reflected  that  condition  of  things. 

If  no  other  proof  were  forthcoi 
of  the  perturbed  condition  of 
world  in   the  third  quarter  of 
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century  thao  the  large  qoantity  of  mill-  volume  is  far  more  iateresting  and  ia- 

tary  booka  published  in  it,  sach  alone  stmctire  to  the  militAiy  etad^it  than 

would,  I   think,  be  suScieut  to  con-  the  first ;  the  tatter  deals  only  witli 

Tinoe  the   futnre    studont  of  hiftorr  the  staff  and  its  duties  daring  peace^ 

that   groat  Etirring  events  had  then  and  especially   with  those   duties   aa 

oocorred.      England  and  France  had  performed    under    the   German    staff 

fought    as    allies    against    the    great  system,    which    is    entirely  different 

northern    oppressor    of    liberty,    the  from  ours ;  whereas  the  second  Toltune 

symbol  of    European  despotism,    "  to  treats  of  those  subjects  applied  to  w«r. 

save  Europe  from  the    preponderance  It  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  the 

of  a  power  which    had   violated  the  second  volume  has  not  app^o^  be- 

faitb  of   treaties."     We   had  a  hard  cause  the  pabliahers   found  the  first 

struggle   for    our    empire    in    India,  did  not  pay.     A  considerable  number 

'and  many  small  wars  in  various  parts  of  translations  from  foreign  military 

of    Uie    world.      France    had  struck  books  have  been  recently  brought  out 


Austria  a  blow  so  severe  that  she 
was  still  reeling  from  it  when  forced 
by  Prussia  to  fight  for  her  existence 
in  1S66 ;  and  the  world  is  still  so 
dased  by  the  victories  of  Germany  in 
1870,  that  national  self-confidence  is 
lost,  and  proud  kings,  and  still  prouder 


by  the  same  Gim ;  whether  they  have 
paid  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  thiw^ 
T  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  offierara 
who  made  the  translations  have  gained 
nothing.  To  them  the  work  has  be^ 
apparently  a  labour  of  love,  and  they 
ore    cont^t   with  feeling  they  hare 


peoples,  hang  back,  not  only  afraid  to  conferred  a  great  boon  upon  tl^  army 

maintain  '*  ths  right,"  but  tbeir  own  they   belong  to.      Although  a  lai^ 

rights     as     guaranteed     by     solemn  number  of  onr   officers  are   ooostanfc 

treaties,  until  they  have  learnt  how  students  of  their  profession,  stiU  Uis 

these  matters  are  regarded  at  Berlin.  sale  of  military  works  is  very  limited. 

Of  late   years  a  large  number  of  This  is  easily  explained ;  the  jxiee  of 

Tvngliab  works  on  the  ful  of  war  and  such  books  in  England  is  extremely 

military  subjects  have  been  published,  high,  and  our   officers  as  a  body  am 

which  compare  very  favourably  with  poor,  especially  as  it  would  seem  tbosa 

the    best    and    ablest   text-books    in  who  are  tfae  greatest  readers.     I  an. 

foreign  languages.      The  latter  have  not  acquainted  with  the  mvsteries  of 

also,   to  a  very    great    extent,   been  publishing,  so  I  cannot  explain  why  it 


translated  by  our  officers, 
therefore  now  be  read  in  English  by 
all  annous  to  master  their  profession 
— a  very  large  class  at  present  in  our 
army,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Amongst 
these  numerous  translataons,  Th^  DuiUt 
of  Uie  Genera!  Staff,  by  General  von 
Schellendorf,  Chief  of  the  StaS  to  the 
Frusaan  Guard  Corps,  is  well  worth 
perusal.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  has  been  well  and 
clearly  rendered  into  F.nglish  by 
Lieut.  Hare  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
only  one  volume  has  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished here,  although  it  is  well  known 

that  both  have  been  translated  by  that  French  with  ease ;  how  can  a 
officer.  This  is  espedally  unfortunate  publisher  hope  therefore  to  sell  him 
to  the  public,  and  it  may  be  supposed  one  volume  of  a  work  for  I  fw.,  botb 
to  the  poblisher  also,  tax  tbe  second     vctbuaes  of  which  he  saa.  hn^ 


that  these  translations,  for  the  bnin- 
work  of  which  nothing  is  paid,  slvmld. 
be  chaiged  for  at  such  high  rates  as  to 
place  them  beyond  the  means  of  ntoefc 
officers.  This  is  very  different  abroad, 
where  military  works,  being  s<dd  >fc 
low  prices,  find  numerous  buyers.  Thfi 
book  now  nnder  consideration  was 
originally  published  in  two  volomes. 
at  Berlin,  for  9^  M.;  it  was  tmnslat«^ 
into  French,  and  is  now  sold  in  Paris  fiw 
eight  francs — 6*.  8</. ;  yet  for  the  first 
volume,  which  as  yet  has  alcne  baoi 
published  here,  the  chai^  is  1S«.  _ 
think  it  may  be  assumed  that  c 
English   military  student    noi*   i 
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'  •  ■  if  t>if 


French  for  6«.  M.l  All  thiG  is  so  unsatis- 
factory  that  our  War-Office  authori- 
ties ahould  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  with  a  view  to  the  publica- 
tion of  military  woi'ka.  This  question 
been  mooted  before  moro  than 
,  once,  but  it  ha^  been  put  ayide 
I^Jhrough  a  dread  of  appearing  to  in- 
^Torfere  with  "  the  trade."  Siirely  it 
1  way  injure  the  publLaher 
'  if  thoKO  *  militai'y  translations,  which 
we .  hear  on  all  sides  secure  so  few 
purchasers,  were  brought  out  by  the 
Intelligence  Department,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  English  version  of  the 
German  ataS  account  of  the  ISGG  war, 
and  the  translation  of  several  other 
works, havealreadyappeared.  Although 
the  prices  of  the  works  printed  for  the 
War  Office  by  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office  are  lower  than  those  charged  for 
similar  military  books  published  by 
the  trade,  still  they  are  far  too  high. 
Every  practical  encouragement  should 
be  held  out  to  our  officers  to  study 
theif  pi-ofession,  and  the  tirst  step  in 
that  direction  is  to  issue  good  standard 
military  worku  to  be  kept  in  the  ante- 
I'oom  of  every  mess,  and  handed  over 
by  the  outgoing  to  the  incoming  regi- 
ment. The  object  is  one  of  sucbgi-eat 
importance,  that  our  War  Minister 
should  not  hesitate  to  spend  a  few 
hundreds  a  year  in  promoting  it.  By 
atudy  alone  can  our  officers,  during 
peace,  fit  themselves  for  the  real  work 
of  war,  and  the  publication  of  all  the 
most  important  foreign  current  mili- 
tary essays  at  low  prices  would  be 
a  great  encoui'agement  towards  study. 
In  France  there  is  a  society  called  the 
*'  Reunion  dea  Officiers,"  under  the 
auspices  of  which  original  works  on 
military  subjects  and  translations  of 
all  important  and  remai'kable  books 
by  foreign  authors  are  published.  It 
receives  from  Government  an  annual 
subsidy  of  400;,  "  pour  favoriser  son 
extension,  ct  atteindre,  par  les  moyenu 
qu'elle  juge  convenables,  le  but  qu'elle 
se  pi-npose."  Its  total  income,  chiefly 
derived  from  subscriptions,  is  about 
2000/.  a  year.  If  our  War  Office  will 
not  help  in  this  matter,  it  is  to  be 


hoped  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  up 
and  considered  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

General  von  Schellendorf  begins  his 
interesting  work  by  a  general  outline 
of  the  staS  systems  in  the  armies  of 
all  the  great  military  powers  and  of 
England.  His  sketch  is  instructive  to 
those  who  wish  to  draw  comparisonB ; 
to  the  English  reader  it  proves  that, 
even  in  the  army  which  wo  are  in- 
clined to  invest  with  infallibility, 
because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
such  high  officials  as  von  Schellendorf 
even  can  make  mistakes.  Hi^  descrip- 
tion of  the  English  staff  is  not  only 
incomplete,  but  very  inaccurate.  Of 
late  yeai's  we  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  hear  the  Prussian  army  system  in 
all  its  branches  extolled  as  pei'fection, 
to  be  told  that  what  corresponds  in 
Berlin  with  our  intelligenee  depart- 
ment knows  everything  connected 
with  all  foreign  armies,  that  there  is 
a  certain  sense  of  positive  relief,  of 
pleasure,  to  find  that  the  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  Prussian  Guard  is  so  im- 
perfectly infoimed  regarding  our  sys- 
tem of  staS  and  civil  administration, 
and  could  be  capable  of  making  the 
mistakes  he  has  done  on  the  subject. 
As  an  illustration  of  how  wrong  ha 
can  be,  I  think  the  list  he  gives  of  tha 
staff  that  did  duty  with  the  troops  in 
the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  will  amuse 
most  English  officers.  However,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  our  staff  system 
is  so  complicated,  is  such  a  patchwork 
arrangement,  that  a  foreigner  may 
indeed  be  well  excused  for  failing  to 
understand  it. 

Except  men  who  have  themselves 
had  staff  experience,  there  are  not 
many  of  our  regimental  officers  who 
could  supply  even  as  good  an  account 
of  our  s^ff  system  as  that  given  In 
the  work  now  under  consideration.  In 
the  English  army  there  is  such  a  very 
generally  confused  notion  as  to  the 
diffei^nce' between  executive,  staff,  and 
administrative  duties,  that  the  term 
"staff  officer"  is  improperly  applied 
by  us  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.     This  mistake  is  most  glaring  in 
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liidia,  where  regimental  officers  em- 
plojed  away  from  their  corps  on  aay 
duty,  civil  or  military,  are  vagnely 
snppMad  to  be  "on  etaS  employ,"  As 
a  dimax  to  this  cnrioud  miettpplicatioD 
of  milit&ry  terms,  an  "  Isdikn  StaS 
Corps  "  has  recently  be*n  invented,  in 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  officers  are 
exdnsively  employed  at  regiment^Ll 
work,  Bome  even  in  civil  occupatiiHis, 
only  an  infinitesimal  proportiou  being 
engaged  on  purely  staff  duties, 

A  staff  officer  ia  nothing  but  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  general,  in  whose  nitme 
he  speaks  and  issues  orders,  The 
mighty  work  of  moving  armieG,  and 
even  the  minor  difficulties  of  moving 
divisions,  require  the  greatest  nicety 
of  calcnlation  and  the  most  minnte 
care.  To  feed  and  provide  toe  the 
wants  of  troops  in  the  field  is  a  very 
difficult  opera tiiia  nowadays.  Were 
a  commander  16  attempt  these  serious 
datiea  himself  he  would  have  no  time 
for  the  higher  functions  of  his  office  ; 
no  one  but  a  madman  would  attempt 
it.  He  has  therefore  to  intmst  them 
to  agents  called  staS  offici'r&.  In  the 
same  way,  when  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  the  commander  cannot  be  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  and  yet  it  is 
essential  he  should  know  what  is  going 
on  at  all  points.  This  ho  does  by 
menns  of  his  staff  officers,  who  may  bo 
staled  the  eyes,  ears,  and  ready  writers 
of  the  general  they  represent.  When 
tbey  speak,  express  an  opinion,  or  give 
orders  to  commanding  officers  subordi- 
nate to  their  general,  they  speak  as 
from  him  ;  what  they  say  is  only  en- 
titled to  attention  aa  emanating  from 
him,  for  of  themselves  thuy  have  no 
aatborlty.  From  constant  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  bis  general,  the 
superior  stA^  officer  knows  his  views, 
plans,  and  intentions ;  he  thoroughly 
understands  the  objects  of  all  projected 
operations  ;  so  that  even  when  distant 
from  him  he  can  give  efect  to  tfae 
conimanders  intentions  and  issue  the 
necessary  orders  and  instructions. 
Von  Schellendorf  saye,  "  The  gene- 
^  ral  staff  forms  an  essential  p^t  of 
I      modem  army  organisation."      Unless 


it  is  composed  of  firstrmte  officere, 
thoroughly  efficient,  not  only  in  the 
theory,  but  in  the  practice  of  their 
duties,  the  army  they  belong  to  in  the 
field  will  certainly  fail  -,  the  men  will 
be  badly  fed  and  overworked,  columns 
will  go  astray,  there  will  be  oseleas 
marching  and  counter-mai'chiDg,  ^A«o 
enemy's  movements  will  be  eSected 
without  your  knowledge,  and  wbon 
tliB  shock  of  battle  takes  place,  with 
meu  worn  out  and  officers  confused 
by  a  midtiplicity  of  badly -conceived 
orders,  nothing  but  failure  need  be 
expected.  Although  the  supply  of  food 
is  not  a  staff  duty,  still  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  staff  generally  sboold 
by  constant  inquiries  ascertain  that 
the  men  and  horses  are  well  and  regu- 
larly fed  by  the  commissariat.  By 
means  of  bis  staff,  the  general  is  able 
to  solve  the  puzzle  of  being  in  many 
placea  at  the  same  moment,  and  in 
that  manner  of  assuiing  himself  tbat 
every  one  is  in  his  right  place  and 
doing  his  work  well ;  all  irrc^olantiea, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  vt 
of  the  civil  or  military  deparUneoH 
responsible  for  supplying  them  witli 
ammunition,  food,  medicines,  Jx.,  Ae.i 
most  be  at  once  checked,  on  the  aatho- 
rity  of  the  commander,  by  the  staff 
officer  under  whose  notice  they  coonc, 
and  duly  reported  to  the  general  com- 
manding. If  a  regiment  ia  not  pro- 
perly furnished  with  all  it  needs,  (be 
circumstance  is  reported- — not  to  the 
department  responsible  for  the  supi^ies 
in  question — but  to  the  staff,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  to  it  immediately,  and 
bring  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  ta 
blame  before  the  notice  of  the 
The  staff  is  thus  a  great  check 
all  departments  of  supply,  lb  is 
primary  duty  of  the  staff  to  watch  ovw 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  troops 
and  it  can  only  be  acoompliabed  by 
taking  care  that  their  physical  wants 
and  comforts  are  duly  and  properly 
provided  for. 

As  pointed  out  by  von  Schellendorf, 
the  staff  of  all  military  units,  bri- 
gades, divisions,  army  corps,  &«, 
all  Continental  armies,  is  under 
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head.  Not  so  in  England,  where 
there  is  a  aystom  oi  duality  pregnant 
with  miechief.  In  our  avmy  we  still 
maintain  the  antiquated  system  of 
having  two  co-equal  offieera  at  the 
head  of  every  staiJ  oi^gunisation  ahove 
that  for  a  brigade — to  wliifh  but  one 
staff  oi£cer,  a  brigade  major,  is  at- 
tached, who  performs  for  it  the  duties 
of  both  adjutant  and  quarter-master 
general.  This  Japanese  arrangement 
of  our  staff  gives  rise  to  jealousies  and 
friction  that  hinder  the  Batisfactory 
working  of  the  military  machine  on 
service.  The  adjutant-general  and  the 
quartermaster  general  being  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and  their 
repreaentatiyea  in  every  division  and 
army  corps  holding  the  same  relative 
positions  in  their  smaller  sphere  of 
action,  the  general  commanding  the 
army  or  the  division  has  no  principal 
staS  officer  to  whom  be  can  look,  and 
whom  he  can  hold  responaible  for  the 
due  conduct  of  the  atoM  duties  essential 
to  efHcieucy.  Although  theoretically 
the  iMijiitiint-general  and  the  quarter- 
master general  have  equal  rank  and 
authority,  yet  practiwilly,  during  peace, 
the  foi'mer  is  the  more  important 
functionary  of  the  two,  whilst  during 
war  the  latter  has  always  been  most 
regarded,  because  on  him  then  de- 
volves the  duties  upon  which  the 
safety,  welfare,  and  success  of  the  aimy 
depend.  We  have  thus  two  riybtems, 
one  for  peace  and  one  for  war,  than 
which  nothing  can  he  more  dangerous, 
lu  all  foreign  countries  there  is  a 
chief  of  the  staff  to  the  army,  and  a 
chief  or  principal  stafi  officer  to  every 
division  and  army  corps,  who  is 
directly  reapousible  for  the  distribution 
of  duties  amongEt  his  subordinates. 
With  OS,  if  the  quarter-master  gene- 
ral requires  men  to  make  a  road,  or 
for  any  other  necessary  duty,  he  can 
only  obtain  them  by  asking  the  adju< 
tant.general  to  detaol  them  ;  he  draws 
up  the  scheme  for  moving  the  army,  but 
the  orders  on  the  subject  have  to  be 
iosued  by  the  adjutant-general.  Their 
duties  and  responsibilities  clash  hourly 
and  dail;  during  a  campaijpi,  and  it  is 


only  by  the  mutual  exercise  of  tact 
and  cordial  good  sense  that  the  cum- 
brous stftfi  machinery  is  kept  going. 
It  is  said  by  some,  the  general  should 
be  his  own  chief  of  the  staff.  Our 
author  says  on  this  point :  "The 
general  commanding  a  large  body  of 
troops  cannot— at  least  in  war — en- 
cumber himself  with  details,  though 
their  consideration  and  proper  order 
may  be  often  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Besides  the  fact  that  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  of  one  miin  are 
not  up  to  such  a  task,  the  general 
supervision  of  oil  the  fighting  forces 
under  the  general's  command  would  be 
lost  sight  of." 

With  us  there  is  a  considerable 
haziness  as  to  the  difference  between 
executive  and  staff  duties,  as  welt 
as  to  the  curious  allotment  of  work 
between  the  two  branches  into  which 
our  staS  is  unfortunately  divided. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  account  for. 
Like  the  British  Constitution,  the 
British  army  has  its  foundations  more 
In  custom  and  tradition  than  in  written 
laws  or  regulations.  Those  upon 
which  our  military  system  rests  are, 
however,  modern,  few  of  tbem  dating 
back  beyond  WeUington'a  time.  Sir 
John  Moore  and  the  great  Duke,  In 
fact,  converted  the  military  forces  of 
the  Crown  into  the  army  wluoh  carried 
the  Union  Jack  from  Lisbon  through 
Portugal  and  8pnin  into  France  :  but 
the  regulations  they  had  framed  in  the 
held  for  the  conduct  of  business  by 
the  stalf,  and  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  troops,  fell  into 
abeyance,  in  fact  ceased  to  axist, 
when  the  ai-mies  they  had  been'mad© 
for  were  broken  up.  No  military  code 
was  framed,  no  book  of  regulations  for 
an  army  in  the  field  was  drawn  up, 
based  upon  the  espetrience  gained 
in  the  Peninsula,  Belgium,  and 
France.  After  the  great  war,  our 
military  forces  were  either  scattered 
about  unmethodically  in  the  colonies, 
or  hidden  away  by  battalions  In 
country  quarters  at  home,  occupying 
a  nondescript  position  in  the  country, 
for  they  were  organised  neither  as  a 
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purely  roiliUry  body,  iior  as  a  police 
force,  hat  on  principles  partaldng  a 
little  of  the  duties  of  both. 

Wltat  is  now  kaown  as  "  the  regi- 
mental system "  then  aesuined  and 
acquired  its  great  prominence.  All 
that  is  good  in  it  was  traditional  from 
our  wars,  especially  from  those  against 
Xapoleon ;  the  drawbacks  and  the 
errors,  and  what  is  radically  bad  in 
it,  which  i-ecent  reforms  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  remoTe,  had  their  origin 
later  on,  when  oar  small  military  units 
were  kept  apart,  performing  no  public 
functions  beyond  that  of  being  a  sort 
of  qua^-support  to  the  civil  police  of 
the  country.  The  possibility  of  a 
foreign  war  aeema  never  to  have  been 
dreamt  of  by  our  people;  and  the 
miUtary  advisers  of  the  Crown  appear 
to  have  shrunk  from  establishing 
during  peace  a  military  spitem,  or  a. 
code  of  regnlatioDs  for  the  oi^anisa- 
tioD  of  an  active  army  and  for  its 
adminbtration  during  war,  lest  atten- 
tion should  have  been  drawn  to  army 
matt«rs.  For  many  years  after  peace 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  England  pos- 
sessed skilled  military  commanders 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
generals  he  had  educated.  In  tliose 
days,  before  railways,  steam -vessels, 
and  tlie  electric  telegraph  had  altered 
the  conditions  upon  which  war  must 
be  conducted,  and  had  rendered  the 
power  of  rapid  mobilisation  of  primary 
importance,  our  insular  position  would 
have  secttred  as  time  for  sweeping 
together  our  scattered  regiments,  and 
for  forming  them  into  brigades  and 
divisions  under  those  experienced  and 
practical  leaders.  They  knew  how  to 
command  and  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  troops,  and  therefore 
as  long  as  they  were  young  and 
physically  fit  for  work,  they  cotdd  at 
any  time  have  built  up  an  army  fit 
for  war  with  the  bricks  which,  in  the 
form  of  raiments  and  batteries,  lay 
BcattereJ  about  through  the  various 
garrison  towns  and  country  quarters 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  re- 
quired no  written  prescription  for 
tnnkmg  the  mortar  that  was  to  give 
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to  their  units;    tfaef  i 
themselves    experienced  i 
there  was  always  the  great  i 
mason  at  hand  to  advise  and  to  si 
intend  their  work. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  I 
may  have  been  one,  if  not  the  chief, 
reason,  why  the  Duke  of  WeUingtoo 
never  reduced  to  writing  or  formo- 
lated  in  a  code  of  r^nlations  the 
military  system,  he  had  built  op  and 
brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion when  commanding  the  army  with 
which  he  invaded  France  in  IS14.  It 
was  not  thought  desirable  to  attract 
public  attention  to  the  army  by  the 
publication  of  rules  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  military  system  which  he 
and  his  experienced  subordinates  coold 
give  life  to  when  neeeasary,  Butasiiine 
wore  on  these  men  died,  or  were  re- 
moved by  physical  infirmities  from  the 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  with  then 
disappeared  all  practical  knowledge  of 
war  and  of  staS  and  administratiTe 
duties  in  connection  with  it.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  when  war  was 
forced  upon  us  in  1854,  the  army  w«a 
not  only  unfit  for  war  in  tactiCHi  in- 
struction, but  no  rules  even  existed, 
for  its  formation  into  brigades  and 
divisions:  the  traditions  of  the  "Pen- 
insula" still  clung  to  a  few  Hone 
Guards  officials  who  could  recall  the 
condition  of  military  establishroenta 
when  they,  in  subordinate  positmiB 
as  young  men,  had  taken  part  in  the 
glorious  events  our  army  had  achieved 
there.  Upon  these  memories  ths 
army  despatched  to  Tnrfcey  w»s 
formed.  Nothing  was  ready,  nothing 
had  been  prepared  beforehand,  and 
there  was  no  written,  or  even  well- 
understood,  system  or  organization 
for  the  field  upon  which  the  army, 
hastily  called  together,  should  be 
formed.  The  officers  appointed  to  it 
for  staff  duties  were,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  most  inefficient ;  brave  gen- 
tlemen of  good  connections,  but  with- 
out either  practical  or  theoretical 
knowledge  of  staff  duties,  or  even  ot 
what  those  duties  consisted  in.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Crimean  War 
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there  was  a  great  and  marked  im- 
provement in  this  respect,  and  the 
atafE  of  the  quai'term aster  general  in 
the  field,  under  the  able  direction  of 
a  BcieDtifically-instructed  staff- officer 
— Sir  Bichard,  now  Lord  Airey — had 
become  a  credit  to  the  country.  Prac- 
tically he  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  dur- 
ing the  later  period  of  the  war  until 
he  was  unfortunately  recalled  to  Eng- 
land to  give  evidence  before  the  silly 
commission  assembled  at  Chelsea  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  soldiers 
in  the  field — the  blame  of  failures  for 
which  the  Government  were  primarily 
responsible.  Had  he  been  loft  in  office, 
and  the  war  continued,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  he  would  have  established  a 
etaff  system  in  consonance  with  the 
wants  of  an  army  under  the  altered 
conditions  npon  which  war  is  now 
carried  on  when  compared  with  those 
which  esisted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
centnry. 

When  peace  was  made  in  1856,  no 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  staS  ex- 
perience we  had  gained  during  the 
war  to  formulate  a  code  of  instructions 
for  the  giudance  of  staff  officers,  and 
although  the  necessity  for  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  staEE  had  been  recognised 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  by  the 
creation  of  a  Chief  of  the  Stafi,  and 
by  laying  down  the  i-ule  that  all 
junior  officers  who  might  be  subse' 
quently  appointed  to  the  etaff  should 
be  available  for  work  either  under  the 
adjutant  or  quartermaster  general, 
DO  attempt  was  made  to  mould  our 
staff  at  home  or  elsewhere  upon  that 
plan.  The  Queen's  Regulations  at- 
tempted to  fix  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  duties  devolving  upon 
tLe  officers  employed  as  military  or  as 
assistant  military  secretaries,  and  those 
of  the  adjutant  and  of  the  quarter- 
master general's  departments,  but  the 
rules  were  so  complicated  and  involved, 
that  few  clearly  understood  them,  ex- 
cept those  of  considerable  staff  experi- 
ence. So  much  was  this  the  case,  that 
letters  are  still  frequently  sent  to  the 
wrong  departments  ;  for  certain  speci- 
fied orticieB  oi  the  soldier's  equipment 


the  adjutant  general's  officers  ai-e  held 
responsible,  whilst  others  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  quartermaster  general.  In  the 
field  all  this  occasions  delay,  and  gives 
rise  to  friction  between  the  staff  officers 
concerned.  Xndeed,  as  our  regulations 
on  these  points  exist  at  the  present 
moment,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
they  were  devised  on  the  prindple  of 
a  Chinese  pnzzle,  not  to  facDitate  busi- 
ness, but  rather  as  an  illustration  of 
how  complicated  what  might  bo  a 
simple  process  can  be  made.  Any 
system,  no  matter  how  bad,  indeed — 
to  ti-ench  upon  an  Irishism — no  system, 
can  be  made  effective  if  worked  by 
able  men  too  sensible  and  earnest  to 
fall  out.  It  is  therefore  no  proof  that 
our  existing  staff  system  is  good  be- 
cause it  works  at  present,  or  even  has 
worked  in  any  specified  war ;  it  only 
proves  how  well  selected  have  been 
the  officers  deputed  to  work  it.  I 
would  appeal  to  those  who  have  had 
much  etaff  experience  in  war,  or  even 
at  our  most  excellent  war  school, 
Aldersbot,  to  corroborate  what  I  have 
said  as  to  the  unaoundnesa  of  our 
present  stafE  syst«m.  Such  great  and 
radical  improvements  have  been  of 
late  years  introduced  into  our  army 
by  his  Royal  Highness  Commanding 
in  Chief,  he  has  done  so  much  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  effective  instrument  for 
war  purposes,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  a  large  number  why 
he  has  not  reformed  oui-  staff  and 
brought  it  into  consonance  with  the 
military  requirements  of  the  ago.  The 
practice  in  many  of  our  recent  wars 
has  been  to  have  a  Chief  of  the 
Staff;  we  had  one  latterly  in  the 
Crimea,  as  I  have  already  said;  we 
had  one  throughout  the  Indian  Mutiny ; 
in  the  army  as  organised  by  Iiord 
Clyde  in  1860  for  the  China  War 
there  was  a  Chief  of  the  Staff;  one 
was  sent  to  Canada  in  I8G1,  when 
ail'airs  looked  warlike  there ;  and 
there  was  one  in  the  Ashanti  War. 
There  is  no  maxim  truer  than  that 
which  says  an  ai'my  should  be  com- 
manded and  adniinisteied  in  yeacQ  and 
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•  upon  one  an<)  the  same  plan. 
Past  experience  tells  us  there  should, 
be  a  Chief  of  the  StaS  in  war,  and  we 
recognise  that  neceHsity  by  having  one 
then,  but  we  atill  postpone — for  it  c 


lated  by  Lieutenant  Hare,  contaias  £ 
very  interesting  description  of  the 
Prussian  atafE  and  of  its  history. 
From  the  detail  given  of  it  as  it 
1657,  it  will  be  found  that 


only  be  a  postponement- — creating  that     it  was  then  very  mnch  what  ( 


poet  in  time  of  peace. 

I  have  laid  great  stress  upon  having 
a  Chief  of  the  StaS,  but  it  is  only  aa 
a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the 
final  Bjid  complete  amalgamation  of 
our  statf  into  one  body.  It  is  not  be- 
cause many  other  nations  have  long 
since  adopted  this  plan  that  I  recom- 
mend it :  I  have  no  wish  monkey-like 
to  copy  others,  being  convinced  there 
are  many  points  upon  which  they 
might,  with  great  advantage  to  them- 
selves, copy  as.  It  is  no  sound  and 
convincing  reason  that  because  other 
nations  have  an  amalgamated  staff  we 
should  have  one  too,  but  it  is  a  good 
reason  for  serionsly  considering  the 
subject.  To  do  so  well,  the  evidence 
of  those  who  have  had  great  etAlf  ex- 
perience should  be  taken  by  a,  com- 
mittee of  well-selected  men,  who  have 
themselves  served  long  on  the  ataU, 
especially  during  witr.  That  our  pre- 
sent staff  system  is  not  good  or  suited 
for  war  is  acknowledged  by  our  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  appointment  of 
a  Chief  of  the  StaS  when  a  force  has 
to  be  prepared  for  active  service ;  let 
U8  know  therefore,  by  the  collection 
of  evidence,  and  by  the  report  of 
a  committee,  why  it  is  that,  in  con- 
travention of  the  most  generally  te- 
cognised  military  rule,  we  should  have 
one  ataS  syBtem  (or  war  and  one  for 
peace,  and  why  it  is  that  onr  peace 


Indeed,  if  we  go  back  still 
further,  we  find  that  in  the  British 
army,  during  the  civil  ware  of  King 
Charles  I.'s  reign,  the  stafi  duties  were 
performed  by  officers  styled,  us  at 
present,  adjutant  and  quartermaster 
generals.  In  our  army  we  l>are 
clung  to  those  titles,  as  we  still,  in 
an  unreasoning  manner,  cling  to 
pipeclay. 

The  staS  oi^anisation  of  other 
armies  in  days  gone  by  very  m.uch 
reswnbled  that  of  ours  now.  The  ex- 
perience other  nations  have  gained  by 
great  wars  has  caused  them  to  modify 
theirs  into  agreement  with  the  altered 
conditions  tinder  which  regular  SLrmies 
fight  in  these  days.  I-et  us  trust  that 
those  in  authority  at  the  Horse  Qoards, 
whom  all  know  to  have  the  interests 
of  the  army  and  of  the  nation  most 
sincerely  at  heart,  may  soon  awake  to 
the  necessity  for  a  reform  of  our  stafi, 
if  it  is  to  be  made  worthy  of  the  army 
in  which  it  will  always  have,  in  xeax, 
to  play  such  a  very  high  and  respOB- 
sible  rule. 

The  duties  which  properly  devolve 
upon  the  staS  are  very  differently 
understood  in  Germany  from  what 
they  are  with  us  or  in  France. 
N^early  all  the  routine  duties  carried 
during  war  by  our  adjutant 
oflicers  are  not  regfvded 
the  German   army ; 


system  is  radically  different  from  that  they    are     performed     by     adjutants 

of  all  other  nations.     If  the  few,  the  who    have    not     been     educated     to 

very  few,  who  advocate  the  present  the    important    functions    appert^in- 

expensive  oi^auisation  have  a  strong  ing   to    staff    officers,  and    who    are 

case,    they  should   not    shrink    from  always  ia  subordination  te  the  staff 

having  the  matter  examined  by  a  com-  officer  over  them,    from   whom  they 

mittee,  and  fi-om  having  the  reasons  generally  receive    their   instructioBS. 


stated  why  this  apparently  illogical 
dili'erenee  between  our  staff  arrange- 
mants  for  peace  and  for  war  should 
be  continued. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  volume     for  the  quartering,  security, 
of  von  Schellendorf,  so  clearly  trans-     and  .fighting   of  troops,  aocordi 


Von    Schellendorf, 
chapter,    defines    the    duties    of 
general  staff  in  war  as  follows 
1.  Working   out   all 


tbe 
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the  varying  conditions  of  tlie  military 
situation. 

2.  Communicating  the  necessary 
orders,  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
a.i,  the  right  time  and  in  sufficient 
detail. 

3.  Obtaining,  collecting,  and  work- 
ing out  in  order  all  infl,teriaJa  which 
concern  the  nature  and  the  military 
features  of  the  theatre  of  war.  Pro- 
curing maps, 

4.  Collecting  and  estimating  the 
value  of  information  received  con- 
cerning the  enemy's  forces,  and  re- 
porting on  tbe  same  to  the  higher 
military  authorities. 

3.  Keeping  up  the  fighting  con- 
dition of  the  ti-oops,  and  being  con- 
stantly informed  of  their  condition  in 
every  respect. 

6.  Charge  of  day-books,  publishing 
reports  on  engagements,  and  collecting 
important  materials  to  form  a  subse- 
quent history  of  the  war. 

7.  Special    duties— vi 


It  is  only  the  duties  detailed  in 
paragraphs  '2  and  5  which  with  us 
cfkQ  be  said  to  de^'olve  upon  the  ad- 
jutant general's  oncers,  all  the  others 
essentially  belonging  to  the  quarter- 
maeter-generare  officers.  In  fact,  the 
duties  for  which  the  staff  of  the 
German  army  is  especially  designed 
correspond  very  nearly  with  those 
which  constitute  the  higher  functions 
of  the  quai'tennaster  general's  officers 
with  us,  the  other  duties  which  we 
recognise  as  also  devolving  upon  the 
staff  being  carried  out  by  subordinate 
officers,  who  act  directly  under  the 
officers  of  the  general  ste£,  but  in  no 
way  belong  themselves  to  that  GtaS. 
TWr  view  of  purely  stafi  duties  is 
far  more  restricted  than  ours — a  gi-eat 
defect,  iu  my  opinion,  as  theii'  staff 
offioers  cannot,  therefore,  be  trained 
for  the  command  of  divisions,  fic,  as 
effectively  as  under  our  system.  In 
all  armies  the  staff  has  always  been, 
and  must  always  be.  the  best  school 
for  the  education  of  generals.  Indeed, 
as  has  been  most  truly  remarked  in 
Th  lioldirr't  FocSt^  B^ok—"  When  an 


officer  who  has  never  done  any  but 
regimental  duty  all  his  life  becomes  a 
general,  he  £nds  himself  in  a  difficult 
position,  which  a  little  stafi  esperi- 
ence  iu  war  would  have  rendered 
bim  familiar  with."  I  think  that  the 
German  staif  is  too  much  cut  oil'  from 
matters  connected  with  discipline  and 
with  the  administration  of  military 
law,  subjects  in  which  our  stail  officers 
are  well  grounded  at  the  Staff  College, 
and  upon  which  they  have  aml^' 
opportunities  afterwards  for  acquirii^i 
practical  experience. 

The  duties  of  a  staff  officer, 
the  most  restricted  sense  in  whieb-, 
they  can  be  regarded,  are  so  vaiied 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  specify 
them,  and  it  is  only  by  a  thorough 
acquaintance  and  familiaiity  with  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  directly  bear- 
ing upon  the  conduct  and  management 
of  armies  that  any  one  can  become  a 
thoroughly  efficient  staff  officer.  To 
quote  our  author's  words,  "  There  ia 
no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  the 
general  staff,  as  imagined  by  some 
people.  Such  a  science  does  not  exist. 
It  is,  of  coui'EC,  understood  that  the 
duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
general  staff  officei"  comprise  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  military  sciences,  and 
the  spirit  acquired  by  this  knowledge 
should  pervade  every  act  and  the  per- 
formance of  every  kind  of  duty  and 
calling."  And  again,  he  says  In  his 
preface,  "  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  rules  laid  down  and  customs 
generally  observed  in  the  army  to 
which  he  belongs  ia,  consequently,  in- 
dispensable to  the  stafl:  officer,  though 
a  general  military  scientitic  training 
may  have  of  itself  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them ;  but  he  who  does  not 
possess  the  latter  will  not  find  him- 
self in  a  position  to  be  of  practical 
use,  even  by  a  blind  adherence  to 
prescribed  forms." 

That  most  admirable  of  our  militaiy 
Institutions,  the  Staff  College,  ia 
destined  by  and  by  to  work  a  great 
cfhange  in  our  army  generally.  The 
training  received  in  it  cannot  fail  to 
ixQprove  .every    officer    who    passes 
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through  it,  and  to  nuike  him  more 
efficient  as  a  soldier.  There  ore,  bow- 
ever,  two  great  faults  in  its  consti- 
tution : — 1st,  officers  can  enter  it  only 
by  VI.  competitire  examination ;  and, 
3nd,  the  number  of  stndents  is  far 
too  few.  The  last  defect  is  easily- 
remedied,  little  more  than  the  pro- 
vision of  additionul  ftccommodation  for 
more  officers  being  required ;  but  the 
former  defect  is  a  radical  one,  which  no 
expenditure  upon  building  materials 
can  remove.  We  get  some  remarkably 
able  officers  by  that  system,  but, 
without  doubt,  by  no  means  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  men  it  tarns 
out  are  ht  to  be  intrusted  with  stafE 
duties  of  a  high  order.  In  fact,  those 
who  go  to  it  are  by  no  means  always  the 
best  officers  in  the  army.  The  natunil 
qualities  required  to  lit  n  man  for 
Btaff  work  cannot  possibly  be  gauged 
by  examinations.  Amongst  a  number 
of  men  carefully  selected  as  possessing 
those  advantages  it  is  quite  possible 
you  may  be  able  to  determine  which 
are  the  most  talented  by  a  competitive 
examination  ;  but  I  assert  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  and  without  any 
dread  of  being  contradicted  by  those 
who  have  had  war  experience  on  the 
staS,  that  competitive  examinations 
alone  will  never  give  you  the  best 
men  as  staff  officers.  Temper,  tem- 
perament, manner,  tact,  and  physical 
power  enter  so  lai-gely  into  the  quali- 
fications required  to  make  a  i-eally 
first-rate  staff  officer  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  hope  to  secure  the  best 
men  by  our  present  system.  Very 
short-sighted  men  are  of  very  little 
valne  in  the  field  as  statf  officers,  and 
those  who  do  not  ride  boldly  are 
utterly  useless ;  and  yet  men  with 
these  defects  have  passed,  with  flying 
colours,  through  the  StaS  College.  A 
man  may  be  first-rate  at  differential 
calculus,  but  if  he  has  a  rough,  forbid- 
ding manner,  or  be  of  a  quarrelsome 
natiu-e,  unskilful  in  the  management 
of  men,  or  unmethodical  in  the  ti-ana- 
action  of  business,  he  is  not  tit  for  the 
delicate  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  staft     He  may  be  the  best  pos- 


sible linguist,  most  highly  instruct 
in  all  military  sciences,  a  first-raia 
draughtsman,  and  yet  waQtiitg  in 
practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
soldiers,  and  in  the  ways,  cast4MB% 
habit^  regulations,  and  regimental 
system  of  our  army ;  wants  and 
defects  which  no  amount  of  mathiB- 
matical  or  scientific  lore  can  arar 
compensate  for.  Yon  ScheUendoaf 
says,  "The  first  condition  for  this" 
(to  be  efficient  as  a  statf  officer) 
"is  a  most  accurate  &nd  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  organisation  of  Ilia 
own  army,  especially  of  its  war  for- 


In  all  phases  of  public  life  we  lian 
ridden  the  hobby  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations to  death.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  devise  a  real^ 
good  and  effective  substitute  for  that 
system  in  seeMng  to  obtain  from  ciiil 
life  the  best  men  for  the  public  aer- 
vice ;  but  in  most  professions,  eqw- 
cially  in  the  army,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  ascertain  who  are  the  best 
men.  Public  opinion  tells  as  who 
are  the  ablest  surgeons  and  pl^- 
sicians,  and  tells  our  ministers  who 
are  the  best  lawyers  for  the  bench. 
If  you  polled  the  legal  profession,  yon 
eould  easily  ascerttun  who  are  the 
ablest  men  at  the  bar ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  the  names  of  our  best 
soldiers  ore  well  known  in  the  army. 
There  is  a  public  opinion  in  the  anny, 
even  in  regiments,  as  there  is  in  all 
other  phases  of  society,  and  those  who 
would  make  the  best  leaders  of  men 
in  any  corps  are  well  known  to  their 
comrades.  If  the  three  or  four  seniors 
of  each  battalion  were  asked  to  name 
the  officer  they  considered  would  make 
the  beat  staff  officer,  in  every  instanoe, 
I  believe,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
would  name  the  same  individual 
"Why,  therefore,  resort  to  competi- 
tive examinations,  which  never  can 
test  more  than  the  book-lennuBf;  • 
man  may  have  crammed  into  his  head  1 
Surely  most  men  will  admit  that  tlie 
following  plan  would  insure  us  h&rii^ 
the  best  officers  for  the  staff: — IHm 
three  senior  officers  in  each  r^l^g^o^^ 
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cavalry,  buttalioiiof  infantry,  brigade  of 
artillery,  and  engineer- command,  to  re- 
port individually  once  a  year  to  the 
general  commanding  the  district  or  sta- 
tion the  name  of  the  ofBcer  in  their  corps 
who,  in  their  opinion,  would  make  the 
beat  staff  officer.  In  many,  if  not  in 
moat  coses,  the  general,  in  forwarding 
these  reports  to  army  head-quarters, 
would  be  able  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  qualifications  of  each  officer 
named.  From  these  i-e  turns  the 
Commander- in -C' hi  of  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  number  re- 
quired annually  for  the  Sta£E  College 
from  each  branch  of  service.  Before 
joining,  all  those  selected  should  pass 
a  high  standard  of  qualifying  exami- 
nation in  science,  and  in  modern 
languages,  Hindustani  included.  Un- 
der this  system  we  should  still  obtain 
all  the  good  men  we  now  get  from  the 
Staff  College,  and  should  be  spai-ed 
the  bad  ones,  who,  although  they  have 
graduated  there,  candour  obliges  us 
to  admit  are  not,  and  never  could 
be  converted  into,  good  staff  officers. 
Many  of  those  who  have  graduated 
at  the  Staff  College  would  compare 
in  every  respect  moat  favourably 
with  the  boat  staff  officers  in  any 
otlier  army ;  hut  I  contend  that  the 
Stuff  College,  on  the  competitive  ex- 
amination principles,  does  not  do  for 
our  army  all  that  it  might  or  ought 
to  do ;  that,  as  a  fact,  all  who  pass 
through  it  are  not  the  best  men  in 
the  army  for  the  difficult  position  of 
s,  staff  officer,  and  that  many  of  them 
are,  from  various  causes  or  personal 
defects,  quite  unfitted  for  its  duties. 
Aa  a  young  officer  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  staff  is  the  performance 
of  a  regimental  adjutant's  duties; 
and  under  the  system  of  selection 
above  recommended  a  large  number 
of  men  who  had,  as  I  may  say, 
graduated  in  those  duties,  would  find 
their  way  to  the  Staff  College, 

Whilst  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject it  may  bo  well  to  refer  to  a  matter 
requiring  cori'cction  in  our  army.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  adjutants 
hold  their  appointments   us  long   as 


they  remain  subalterns,  although  ffvi 
years  is  the  limit  for  which 
can  hold  any  army  staff  place.  Th© 
only  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  olhcei's  commanding  regi- 
ments dislike  changing  their  adjutants, 
because  such  changes  entail  extra 
trouble  upon  them.  Their  argument 
is — "Why  change,  when  you  have  a 
good  man  who  is  thoronghly  efficient, 
having  learnt  his  work  well !  "  They 
may  perhaps  have  been  put  to  con- 
Biderable  trouble  in  teaching  him,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  begin  teaching 
another  as  long  as  they  can  avoid  it. 
They  are  prone  to  view  the  subject 
as  one  affecting   their   i 

adjutancy  is  a  position  which 
peculiarly  suited  for  affording  young 
officers  opportunities  for  obtaining 
thorough  knowledge  in  the  ground- 
work of  their  profession,  it 
desirable  that  no  one  should  hold 
for  more  than  three  years, 
furthest.  The  more  young  officers 
there  are  in  a  regiment  who  have 
been  adjutants,  the  better  educated, 
and  therefoi-e  the  more  efficient,  will 
be  its  officers  as  a  body.  In  some  of 
the  very  heat  managed  infantry  corps 
this  syatem  of  i-estrioting  the  adju- 
tant's tenin^  of  office  to  a  few  years 
has  been  followed  with  the  gi-eatost 
possible  advantage  to  theii-  officers 
and  to  the  service  generally. 

Of  all  the  regulations  ever  intro- 
duced into  om-  army,  the  one  fixing 
five  years  us  the  term  for  which  com- 
mands and  staff  appointments  can  be 
held  has  conferi'ed  the  greatest  benefit 
upon  the  service,  and  has  conduced 
most  to  its  efficiency.  That  term 
might  with  gi-eat  advantage  be  re- 
daced  to  three  years  for  the  inferior 
posts  of  brigade-major  and  aide-de- 
camp, both  of  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  very  much  as  affording  op- 
portunities for  officers  to  acquire  staff 
experience  with  a  view  to  fitting 
them  for  higher  duties.  At  present 
officers  graduating  at  the  Staff  Col- 
lege are  generally  made  majors  of 
brigade  as    vacancies    occurj    in  the 
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iBrformitncti  of  which  duties  their 
value  aa  staff  officers  and  their  fitness 
for  stall  employment  is  tested ;  if, 
however,  ivs  often  oceurs,  they  prove 
to  be  failiu-es,  the  brigades  to  which 
they  are  posted  cannot  get  rid  of  them 
for  five  years.  As  a  rule,  general 
officers  select  relatives  or  personal 
frienda  for  their  aides-de-camp.  This 
is  very  natural,  as  for  the  moat  part 
the  care  and  management  of  the 
general's  establishment  iire  included 
in  their  duties  ;  and  who  so  likely  to 
do  this  economically  as  a.  son  or  a 
nephew  I  In  the  case,  however,  of 
those  who  are  allowed  to  have  more 
than  one  aide  decamp,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  gained  if  the  r^ulations 
obliged  generals  to  select  all  but  one 
of  their  ludes-de-camp  from  the  list 
of  those  who  Iiad  passed  the  Staff 
College  coui-se.  We  have  already  a 
goodly  number  of  young  Stafi  College 
ofGcers,  and  as  the  number  is  steadily 
on  the  increase,  this  is  not  claiming 
any  '  great  boon  for  men  who  have 
worked  so  industriously  to  qualify 
themselves  for  staff  emplojraient,  The 
examination  which  aides-de-camp  are 
now  obliged  to  pass  is  little  better 
than  a  farce. 

With  us  the  military  or  assistant- 
military  secretary  is  supposed,  as  well 
as  the  aide-de-camp,  to  belong  to  the 
personal  staff.  In  the  field  he  keeps 
copies  of  his  general's  despatches,  and 
is  the  eostodian  of  his  correspondence, 
especially  all  of  a  private  nature  with 
the  Government,  or  with  the  militai'y 
authorities  at  home.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  all  such  officers  should 
be  selected  from  the  Stafi  College  list. 
The  same  thing  refers  in  a  still  higher 
degree  to  our  military  attach&t  at 
foreign  courts,  who,  unless  they  are 
men  of  high  military  attainments,  are 
practically  useless  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  encourage 
the  best  men  to  qualify  at  the  Strtff 
College,  and  the  sui-est  method  for 
doing  so  is  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
mle  that  none  but  those  who  have 
graduated     there,     or     distinguished 
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officers,  should  be  given  staff  appoint- 
ments. If  men  imagine  that  family 
or  political  interest  can  ensure  staff 
employment  to  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  either,  the  besE 
men  in  the  army  will  not  come  tor- 
ward  to  undergo  a  trying  edocation  at 
Sandhurst. 

As  a  further  encouragement  to  oar 
officers  to  undergo  the  severe  coorae 
of  study  which  is  obligatory  at  the 
Staff  College,  it  is  very  de^rat^ 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  T«gi- 
mental  promotion  should  be  annoally 
allotted  to  those  educated  then, 
who  have  proved  their  oiilitary 
worth  during  a  five-years'  tenttre  of 
oE&ce  on  the  ataft.  As  already  said, 
the  staff  is  above  all  others  the  best 
school  to  prepare  men  for  commatid 
and  responsible  positions,  and  forto- 
nat«  indeed  is  a  regiment  in  the 
field  if  its  lieutenant-colonel  and  many 
of  its  officers  have  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  Staff  College  training.  In 
this  as  in  all  other  matters  connected 
with  the  army,  the  privileges,  what 
are  commonly  known  as  the  rights 
and  claims  of  individual  officers  to 
promotion  by  seniority,  must  hft 
ignored  in  favour  of  the  general  good 
of  the  service ;  and  in  its  interesta 
the  gi'eat  aim  of  those  intrnsted  witii 
our  military  patronage  should  bo  to 
push  on  young  men  of  known  ability 
into  its  highest  positions.  It  is  foU 
time  that  youth  should  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  disqualification  for  command 
and  important  posts  on  the  staff  ;  the 
country  pays  liberally,  and  is  jus- 
tified in  demanding  that  .none  but 
those  who  have  proved  their  ability 
at  the  Staff  College  or  before  the 
enemy  should  be  entrusted  with  com- 
mand or  with  important  and  respon- 
sible positions  on  the  staff  As  aa  ex- 
ceptional circumstance,  a  man  c{  voa 
Moltke's  transcendent  military  genfos 
may  be  able  at  his  great  age  to  dheet 
from  an  office  the  higher  strategical 
combinations  of  an  army,  and  to  in- 
dicate the  general  direction  of  the 
forces  to  be  employed,  but  as  a  broa^ 
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incontrovertible  rule,  youth  is  essential 
to  efficiency  both  in  the  oommaader  and 
in  his  Rtaft  officer. 

A  frequent  interchange  o(  duties 
between  staff  and  regimental  officers 
is  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
both  and  of  the  service  generally. 
To  dissociate  a  staff  officer  from  the 
feelings  and  common  current  of 
thought  in  the  army,  by  keeping 
tiini  in  any  position  that  removes  him 
for  a  long  period  from  regimental 
inituences,  is  injurious  to  his  efficiency. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy and  community  of  sentiment 
should  always  exist  between  the  two 
classes  of  ofBcers,  and  if  they  are  kept 
apart  we  shall  see  that  distrust, 
jealousy,  and  dislike  arise  between 
them  which  we  know  existed  in  the 
French  army  in  1870.  A  staff  officer 
requires  a  turn  of  regimental  duty 
from  time  to  time  to  revive  and  keep 
alive  his  feelings  of  comradeship, 
whilst  the  regiment  derives  great 
benefit  by  his  presence  ;  young  officers 
ai-e  encouraged  to  follow  his  example 
and  to  study  their  profession.  Indeed 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  there  should  be 
a  single  corps  in  the  army  without  two 
or  three  men  who  had  qualiiied  at  the 
Staff  College.  In  peace  they  are  of 
the  greatest  use  to  the  commanding 
officer,  who  is  anxious  that  his  officers 
should  become  scientific  soldiers  ;  and 
in  the  field  before  an  enemy  their 
knowledge  of  tactics,  &c.,  is  incalcul- 
able. The  English  army  stilt  sufiers 
fi-om  old-fashioned  colonels,  who  pooh- 
pooh  book-learning,  nod  can  see  no 
use  in  teaching  more  than  drill, 
military  law,  and  our  system  of  regi- 
mental interior  economy.  It  !r  a 
well-known  fact,  that  many  of  these 
commanding  officers  throw  every  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  their  subordi- 
nates who  are  anxious  to  attend  the 
garrison -instructor's  classes.  They 
had  never  in  their  youth  been  re- 
quired to  fitudy  surveying,  tootles,  A«., 
and  they  cannot  see  the  use  of  such 
studies  to  others.  Hitherto  the  time  of 
our  regimental  officers  during  peace  has 
been    frittered  away  in  the  perform- 
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term  them  silly — which  were  invented 
to  provide  them  with  some  occopation. 
Now,  when  thei'e  is  ample  scope  for  em- 
ploying them  either  in  learning  their 
profession  themselves  or  in  teaching 
it  to  others,  these  tinliing  duties  should 
be  discontinued.  The  old-fashioned 
regimental  officer  however  does  not 
concur  in  this  opinion  :  he  has  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  their  perform- 
ance, and  to  set  such  store  upon  their 
being  canied  out  accm-ately  and 
promptly,  that  he  has  come  to  regard 
them  as  essential  to  mil itaiy  efficiency. 
A  young  officer  cannot  go  through 
these  soulless  duties  and  at  the  same 
time  spend  many  hours  a  day  in 
listening  to  lectures  on  military  sub- 
jects, so  the  colonel  embued  with 
these  antiquated  notions  reports  that 
he  has  no  officers  to  spare  for  instruc- 
tion classes,  that  all  are  busy,  their 
time  being  fully  occupied  by  "regi- 
mental duties"  I  The  presence  of  a 
few  professionally  educated  officers  in 
a  regiment  soon  opens  the  eyes  of  all 
ranks  to  the  folly  of  these  antiquated 
opinions.  In  the  interests  of  the  army 
it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  those 
holding  them  may  soon  cease  to  com- 
mand regiments,  and  that  their  places 
may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  filled  by 
men  who  have  graduated  at  the  Staff 
College. 

It  is  difficult  to  institute  any  satis- 
factory comparison  between  the  pro- 
portion of  stafi  officers  to  troops 
in  the  English  and  in  the  Gei'man 
armies,  owing  to  the  very  dissimilar 
manner  in  which  staff  and  administra- 
tive duties  are  distributed  in  them. 
However,  rememheiing  that  the  duties 
done  by  our  aides-de-camp  are  mostly 
performed  in  Germany  by  "  gallopers," 
i.e.  hard-riding  young  officers — taken 
or  borrowed  from  regiments,  the  num- 
ber of  staff  officers  with  the  several 
military  units  is  about  the  same  ia,- 
both  armies.  To  those  who  wish  ft  * 
information  regarding  the  nui 
of  officers  employed  upon  the  Gei 
staff  and  the  regulations  bearing  npoa 
theii-  duties,  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the    perusal     of    von    ScheUendorf 
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IN  PALL  MALL. 

What  do  I  see? — ttat  face  so  fair. 
My  friend  of  years  too  bright  to  last, 

Living  again  in  bfiautjr  rare. 
As  yonder  onmibns  went  past. 

Anud  sorroundings   rude  and  low, 
Stood  out  tbe  gem-like  protile  clear; 

The  mouth  carved  like  a  perfect  bow. 
The  auburn  curls  that  were  so  dear. 

Can  there  be  two  with  such  a  facel 
The  other,  which  I  thought  unique. 

Lies  'neath  the  ivy's  sheltering  grace. 
Since  many  a  year  and  month  and  week. 

Say.  shaU  I  foUow  t     ShaU  I  ti-y 
To  leave  my  death-in-life  and  livel 

The  picture  lost,  alas  I   I  cry — 
Some  joy  may  not  the  copy  give  I 

Nay,  while  so  much  of  good  and  great 
Is  round  thy  path  and  at  thy  side. 

Force  not  the  hands  of  wiser  fate 
To  give  the  joy  supreme  denied. 

Yet  am  I  thankful  for  the  glance 
Vouchsafed  me  at  thy  face  divine; 

That  for  one  moment  sweet  of  trance, 
I  lived  the  life  that  once  was  mine^ 

Adieu — thou  fadest  as  a  dream ; 

The  work-day   world  is  back  once  more : 
Gone  is  that  sudden  rosy  gleam, 

And,  here's  the  Athemeum  door. 


There  are  four  cities  in  the  world 
that  belong  to  tbe  whole  ■world  rather 
than  to  aoy  one  nation,  cities  that 
have  influenced  the  whole  world,  or 
round  which  its  history  has  at  one 
time  or  another  revolved,  cities  in 
which  students  and  philosophers  from 
every  country  ara  equally  interested. 
Theae  four  are  Jenisalem,  Athens, 
Bome,  Constantinople.  The  fij-at  has 
given  to  civilised  mankind  their 
religion ;  the  second  hna  been  our 
great  instructress  in  literature  and 
lu-t ;  the  third  has  spread  her  laws, 
her  language,  her  political  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions  over  half  the 
globe.  And  though  Constantinople 
can  lay  no  claim  to  the  moral  or  in- 
tellectual glories  of  these  other  three, 
though  her  name  does  not  command 
our  veneration  like  Jerusalem,  nor  our 
admii'ing  gi'atitude  like  Athens,  nor 
our  awe  like  Rome,  she  has  preserved, 
and  seems  destined  to  retain,  an  in- 
fluence and  importance  which  they 
have  in  great  measure  lost.  They 
belong  mainly  to  the  past :  she  is  still 
a  power  in  the  present,  and  may  be 
a  mighty  factor  in  the  future.  For 
fifteen  hundred  years  she  has  been  a 
seat  of  empire,  and  for  an  even  longer 
period  the  emporium  of  a  commerce, 
to  which  the  events  of  our  own  time 
seem  destined  to  give  a  growing  mag- 
nitude. To  set  before  you  anything 
like  an  adequate  account  of  a  city 
interesting  in  so  many  different  ways, 
physically,  historically,  arohitectnrally, 
socially,  politically,  would  require  not 
one  lecture,  but  a  big  book — so  you 
will  understand  that  I  cannot  attempt 
more  to-night  than  to  touch  on  a  few 
points  which  may  help  you  to  realise 
a  little  better  what  Constantinople 
in  really  like,  what  is  the  sort  of  im- 
pression it  makes  on  a  traveller,  what 
are  the  feelings  with  which  he  treads 

'  A  lecture  Jelivered  ia  Aberdeen  on 
Jannnry  3rd,  1878,  with  lome  additionii. 
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its  streets  pondering  over  the 
and  speculating  on  the  future.  Any^'4 
thing  that  helps  to  give  substance  and 
vitality  to  the  vague  conception  ono 
forms  of  a  place  which  one  has  been 
reading  and  hearing  about  all  his  life 
may  be  of  some  use,  especially  at  this 
moment,  when  we  are  told  that  we 
ought  to  fight  for  Constantinople,  and 
may  any  morning  be  informed  that 
our  own  fleet  has  gone  to  anchor  under 
its  walls.  Before  I  speak  of  its  his- 
tory, or  attempt  todescribe  its  present 
aspect  and  characterise  the  men  that 
inhabit  it,  let  me  try  to  give  you  some 
notion  of  its  geographical  situation, 
and  of  the  wonderful  advantages  for 
strategical  and  commercial  purposes 
which  that  situation  confei'a  upon  it. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see 
what  a  remarkable,  and  indeed  unique, 
position  Constantinople  occupies.  It 
is  on  the  great  highway  which  con- 
nects the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  separates  Europe  from 
Asia.  Thus  it  commands  at  once  two 
seas  and  two  continents.  All  the 
marine  trade,  both  expoii  and  import, 
of  the  vast  territories  which  are 
drained  by  the  Danube  and  the  great 
rivers  of  Southern  Russia,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  north  coast  of  Asia,  Minor, 
and  of  those  rich  Eastern  lands  that 
lie  round  the  Caspian,  must  pass  un- 
der its  walls.  When  the  neighbouring 
countries  are  opened  up  by  railways 
it  will  be  the  centre  from  which  lines 
will  radiate  over  European  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor.  With  a  foot,  so  to 
speak,  on  each  continent,  the  power 
that  possesses  it  can  transfer  troops 
or  merchandise  at  will  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  can  prevent  any  one 
else  from  doing  so.  Then  consider 
how  strong  it  is  against  attack.  It  is 
guarded  on  both  aides  by  a  long  and 
naiTow  ati'ait — to  the  N.E.  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  to  the  S.W.  the  Darda- 
nelles— each   of    which    can,    by   tbo 
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«rectioi]  of  batteries,  possibly  by  tbe  the  £rst  tettlers  in  tbe  n 

laying  down  of  torpedc«s,  be  eaeily  for    BeTcntten    years    before  snotber 

Kudeied    impregnable    to    a     naval  band  of   Greeks,   also  from  Megara, 

attack-     For   the   BoEphonis,  as  jon  had  e^tablithed  themselves  aa  a  piro- 

probably  know,  is  fifteen  miles  kng,  montory  opposite,  on  the  A^tic  side 

with  bold  rocky  hills  on  either  side,  and  of  the  etruit,  and  founded  the  town  of 

a  channel  which  is  not  only  windirg  Chalcedon,  which  atUl  remains  tJherv, 

but  i&  nowhere  orer  two  miles  and  in  and  is  now  called  Kadikeni.    It  was  a 

fiome  places  scarcely  half  a  mile  wide,  standing  joke  amotig  the  ancients  that 

And  it  possesses  a  splendid  barbctir,  the  people  who  took  the  site  of  Choi- 

land-lccked,  tidelesa,  and  with  water  cedon  when  they  might  have   taken 

deep  enough  to  Boat  the  largest  \es-  that  of  Byzantiom   mnst  b«ve    be^i 

eels.     On  the  land  side  it  is  scarcely  blind  :  so  the  sloiy  went,  that  when 

1«6S  defensible,  being  covered  by  an  the   Ategarians    asked  the   oracle    of 

almost  continnons  line  of  hills,  lakes,  Apollo  at   Delphi  where  they  &hcald 

and  marshes,  with    a    comperatirely  seod  a  colony  to,  the  oracle  bid  them 

narrow  passage  through  them,  which  fix  themselves  opposite  the  blind  icen : 


(£era  great  advantages  for  the  erection 
of  fortiticiitionB.  There  is  no  other  such 
aite  in  the  world  for  an  imperial  city. 
In  other  respects  it  is  eqi^lly  fortu- 
nate.    Of  its  beauty  I  shall  say  Eome- 

thing  presently.  Although  the  climate     and  established   themselTes  bec^i 
is  very  hot  in  summer,  and  pretty  keen     cordingly. 


when  therefore,  on  sailing  np  this 
way,  they  saw  a  town  planted  opposite 
this  so  far  superior  spot,  they  c<w»- 
clnded  that  its  inhabitants  most  be 
the  blind   men  whom  Apollo  mca 


,  it  is  agreeable,  for  the 
is  kept  deliciously  fre&h  by  the  sel- 
dom failing  breezes  that  blow  down 
from  the  Enxine  or  up  from  the 
.^l^ean  sea,  and  the  sea  itself  is  a 
great  purifier.  Though  there  is  no 
tide  there  is  a  swift  suiface  curient 
sweeping  down  into  the  Eea  of  Mar- 


The  city  soon  grew  and  thron 
only  because  it  was  well  placed! 
trade,  but  on  account  of  the  shoals  irf 
fish — a  fish  called  pelamys,  whicli  b 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of 
ttinny— that  nsed  to  come  down  frcoc 
the  Black  Sea,  and  which  wtre 
attracted    into    the    harbour    by   the 


a  and  the  Mediterranean,  acurrent     stream  of  £ne  freshwater  which  flowed 
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at  one  point  so  strong  that  boats  have 
to  be  towed  up  along  (he  shore,  which 
carries  oS  whatever  is  thrown  into 
water.     So,  though  it  is  one  of 

dirtiest  towns  in  the  East,  I  fancy 
is  one  of  the  most  healthy. 
Ton  may  easily  believe  that  such 

attractive  site  wa-i  not  left  long 
unoccupied.  In  the  year  CC7  f.c, 
not  a  hundred  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Bome,  and  about  the  ti'me 
when  King  Esarhaddon  was  attacking 
Dlanasseh,  ^on  of  Hezekiah,  at  Jeru- 
ealem,  some  Greeks  from  Wegara,  a 
little  dty  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  ,     _ 

came  f«iling  up  into  these  scarcely  passed  out  through  the  Straita  bfoa. 
explored  seas,  and  settled  on  this  Sonthem  Bussia  ;  for  that  region,  tben 
tempting  point  of  land,  where  they  called  Scythia,  had  already  become,  as 
bnilt  a  city,  which  they  called  Byzan-  it  is  now,  one  of  the  greatest  grain- 
tium.  and  surrounded  it  with  walls  to  producing  countries  in  the  world, 
keep  (6  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Thraeian  With  this  command  of  a  main  artfoy 
wmiaad.    Ihey  -mn  not,  howBror,     rf  taadie^  Bymntiiiia  .ft^  gg^B^B 


into  the  upper  end  of  it.  "Whether  thei 
fresh  water  brought  down  insects  or 
other  tiny  creatures  on  which  the  fish 
fed,  or  whether  it  caosed  the  groKth  of 
beds  of  seaweed  which  served  as  pas- 
ture, is  not  clear,  but  at  any  rate  it  n^as 
the  stream  that  lured  in  the  fish,  and 
the  fish  that  made  the  fortune  of  the 
place.  For  the  Byzantines  drove  a 
roaring  trade  in  these  fish —  t  he  name 
of  Golden  Horn,  which  the  barbotir 
still  bears,  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  wealth  they  drew  from  this  soort«. 
They  also  raised  a  large  revenne  by 
a  tax  cin  the  com  ships  that 
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the  time  of  Herodotus  to  be  a  con- 
sidei-abla  place,  whose  possession  or 
allittnue  was  thenceforward  very  valu- 
able to  the  great  powers  that  disputed 
the  control  of  these  oountries.  Having 
submitted,  like  other  Greek  cities  of 
that  region,  to  the  Persians,  it  re- 
covered ita  independence  after  the  de- 
feat of  Xerxes,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy,  till  the  Athe- 
nian power  was  in  its  tui-n  overthrown. 
In  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  it 
was  egain  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  stood 
a  famous  eiege  from  that  prince,  a 
siege  whose  happy  isaae  was  due  to 
the  energy  with  which  Demosthenes 
pressed  the  Athenians  to  send  anccour 
to  it  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing. It  ia  related  that  daring  this 
siege  a  bright  light  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  was  seen  in  the  eky,  and 
accepted  by  the  Byzantinos  as  a  sign 
of  deliverance ;  and  that  after  Philip's 
repulse,  they  took  the  Crescent  to  be 
the  device  of  the  city,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  till'  the  Turkish  con- 
quest. Some  hold  that  this  is  the  origin 
of  the  Crescent  as  the  Ottoman  badge.^ 
Many  another  attack  it  had  to  resist, 
both  before  and  after  it  submitted  to 
the  dominion  of  Home.  But  whatever 
misfortune  might  befall  it  at  the  bands 
of  enemies,  it  always  I'ecovered  its 
wealth  and  consequence.  The  inhabits 
ants  are  described  as  a  race  of  well- 
to-do,  luxurious  people,  much  given 
to  good  eating  and  drinking,  since 
they  had  abundance  of  fish,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  produced  excel- 
lent wine.  It  waa  a  story  against 
them  that  when  a  Byzantine  ofBcer 
ought  to  be  at  bis  post  on  the  walls, 
he  was  generally  to  bo  found  in  a 
cook  shop  or  tavern.  In  a.d.  330, 
Constantino  the  Great,  who  had  then 
beoom?"  sole  emperor  at  Rome,  deter- 
minod  to  found  a  new  capitid,  which 
would  bo  a  better  centre  of  defence 
for  the  part  of  his  empire  which 
seemed  most  threatened  by  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north,  and  made  choice 

'  There  is,  however,  some  evidcapo  thfit  tha 
Seljiikinti  Tiu-ks  had  twed  tlie  Cresf^tnt  Iiidk 
bilorc ;  and  It  hu  been  sneewtcd  lkAi.tliqy 


of  Constantinople  aa  the  spot.  His 
practised  militaiy  eye  saw  its  wonder- 
ful strength,  which  had  enabled  it  to 
retttst  him  for  some  time  in  his  great 
war  with  the  Emperor  Licinius,  and 
every  traveller  had  long  admired  its 
advantages  for  commerce.  Besides, 
he  had  just  embraced  Christianity, 
and  as  Rome  was  full  of  the  majeatac 
monuments  of  paganism,  he  thought 
that  the  new  religion  would  rise  faster 
and  flourish  more  freely  in  a  clear 
field,  where  it  would  not  be  confronted 
or  corrupted  by  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  past.  He  called  it  New 
Rome,  but  hia  court  and  people  called 
it  the  City  of  Constantine;  and  thij 
nam.e  of  Constantinople  at  once  super- 
seded that  of  Byzantium, 

Under  his  hands  it  sprung  at  oaco 
into  greatness.  The  old  Greek  colony 
had  occupied  only  the  extreme  point, 
of  the  peninsula  between  the  poi-t  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  :  the  new  city  filled 
the  whole  of  it,  covering  almost  th(i 
same  area  as  Stamboul^  dees  now ;  and 
was  probably  built  a  good  deal  more 
densely,  since  a  considerable  part  of 
that  area  is  now  wasted  in  gardens  or 
ruins.  He  brought  some  distinguished 
families  from  Rome,  and  allured  set- 
tlers from  all  quarters  by  the  offer 
of  privileges  and  exemptions  ;  as  the 
seat  of  government  it  attracted  many 
more,  so  that  the  population  had  risen 
in  a  century  from  his  time  to  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand.  Immense 
sums  were  spent  in  the  erection  of 
palaces,  law-courts,  churches,  and  other 
public  buildings ;  and  the  cities  of  the 
j5^ean  were  ransacked  to  furnish 
masterpieces  of  Grecian  art  to  enable 
its  market-plaoes  and  porticoes  to  rival 
those  of  Italian  Rome.  One  such  work 
of  art  haa  survived  till  our  own  day, 
and  may  still  be  seen  in  what  waa 
the  hippodrome  or  race-course  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  brazen  column,  consist 
of  three  twisted  serpents,  which 


city  between   the  inlet   c 
GoUee  Ova.  aad  tha  Sea  of  itomoM,  u 
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brouglit  from  PelplJ,  where  it  sup- 
ported tlio  tripod  which  the  victorious 
Greeks  cledicnted  to  Apollo  after  the 

■jreiit  Persian  War.     The  tripod  has 
USg  since  vnaisbed,  and  the  serpents 
luiTe  auffei-ed  much — one  of  tbern  had 
its  lower  jaw  smitten  olf  by  the  mace 
of  Mokimined  II.,  cind  all  have  lost 
thoir  heads,  but  the  Yenerable  relic^ 
probably   the   most   remarkable  relic 
^^_  that  the  world  possesses — still  keeps 
^^^Hiis  pliioe,  and  may  perhaps  witness  as 
^^HkBimy  vicissitudes  of    fortune   is   the 
^^Prature  as  it  has  done  in  the  three  and 
twenty  centuries  that  have  passed  since 
it  was  set  np  in  the  Pythian  shrine. 

From  A.n.  330  to  k.V.  1453,  Con- 
stantinople was  the  capital  of  the 
Boman  Empire  of  the  East ;  and  its 
history  may  almost  be  called  the 
history  of  th^it  Empii-o.  It  had  many 
&  siege  to  stattd,  sometimes  in  civil 
wars,  sometimes  from  barbarian  6ne- 
miea  like  the  Persians,  who  encamped 
for  three  years  over  ngainst  it  at 
Scutari,  or  the  Arabs  in  their  first 
flnsh  of  conquering  ener^)',  or  the 
Russians,  who  came  across  the  Black 
Sea  in  huge  flotillas.  All  those  foe? 
it  repelled,  only  to  fall  at  last  before 
those  who  ought  to  have  proved  its 
friends,  the  French  and  Venetian  Cru- 
saders, who  in  A,D.  1204  turned  aside 
hither  from  their  expodition  to  Pales- 
tine to  attack  it.  They  drove  out  the 
Eastern  Emperor,  and  set  up  a,  Frank 
in  his  place.  They  sacked  the  city, 
and  wrought  more  ruin  in  a  few  days 
than  all  previous  enemies  had  done  in 
as  many  centuries.  The  E)ast«m 
Empire  never  recovered  this  cruel 
blow,  and  though  nfter  a  while  these 
Franks  were  expelled,  and  a  native 
prince  again  (1261  a.d,)  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Constantine,  his  territory 
was  now  too  small,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  too  much  shattered  to 
enable  any  effective  i-esistnnce  te  be 
offered  to  the  progress  of  the  terrible 
foe  who  advanced  first  from  Asia 
Minor,  then  on  the  side  of  Europe 
also.  In  A.D.  1453  the  Turks  took 
Constantinople,  and  extinguished  the 
Eastern  Empire.  At  that  time  Constan- 
fc       tjnoide  ytu  aadlr  Bhom  of  ita  glncteit 


The  public  buildings  had  fallen  to  ^  ' 
cay ;  war  and  poverty  had  reduced 
the  population  to  about  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  these  inhabitants  had 
so  little  martial  spirit  that  the  defence 
of  the  city  had  to  be  intrusted  to 
Western  mercenaries.  Of  this  scanty 
population  the  m.ijority  were  alun 
or  led  captives  by  tba  conquerors, 
so  that  Mohammed  .II.  found  it  neces- 
sary to  repeople  his  prize  by  gathering 
immigrants  from  all  quarters,  jnst  ob 
Con-stantine  had  done  eleven  hundred 
years  before.  Small  indeed  can  there- 
fore be  the  strain  of  old  Byzantina 
blood  that  runs  in  the  veins  of  the 
modem  people  of  Constantinople.  Mo- 
hammed transferred  his  government 
hither  from  Adrianople,  and  since  his 
day  this  has  been  the  centre  of  Otto- 
mna  dominion  and  a  sacred  city,  hardly 
leas  sacred  than  Jerusalem  or  eveti 
Mecca,  to  the  Moh-ammedan  world. 

One  word,  before  we  part  from  tAA 
Constantinople,  on  the  mission  which 
was  intrusted  to  her  during  the  long 
Ftges  that  lay  between  Constantine  tlie 
Great,  her  founder,  and  Constentine 
Palieologus  XYI.,  her  last  Christi&n 
sovereign.  While  the  rest  of  Kurope 
was  plunged  in  barbarism  and  ignor- 
anoo,  she  preserved,  like  an  ark  amid 
the  far-spreading  waters,  the  treasures 
of  ancient  thought  and  learning.  Slo&t 
of  the  Greek  manuscripts  we  now  pos- 
sess, nnd  some  of  the  most  valuable 
Latin  ones,  were  stored  up  in  her  libra- 
ries, and  ultimately  scattered  from  her 
over  the  western  countries.  A  succes- 
sion of  writers  maintained,  though  no 
doubt  in  a  lifeless  way,  the  traditions 
of  Greek  style,  and  composed  chronicles 
which  are  almost  our  only  source  of 
knowledge  for  the  history  of  these 
borderlands  of  Europe  and  Asia.  And 
the  light  which  still  burned  within 
her  walUwas  diffused  over  the  Slavonic 
peoples  of  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper 
valtej's.  She  was  the  instructress  of 
the  Slavs,  just  as  Italy  was  tbe  in- 
etmctress  of  the  Teutons  and  the  Celts, 
sending  out  missionaries,  giving  them 
their  alphabets,  and,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  straggle  she  had  to  maiatiun 
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radimeots  of  dTiliBatlon.  And  the 
services  she  rendered  in  this  way 
have  beeti  too  much  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  been  struck,  us  every  student 
muht  be  struck,  between  the  theological 
and  political  stagnation  of  her  people, 
and  the  poweilul  intellectual  life 
which  even  in  the  Dark  Ages  had 
begun  to  stir  among  the  new  nations 
of  Western  and  Northern  Europe. 

'V\'hat  remained  of  literature,  art, 

id  thought  expired,  it  need  hardly 
said,  with  the  Turkish  conquest. 

hui  then,  till  now,  the  history  of 
'Constantinople  is  a  tedious  record  of 
palace  assasainations  and  intrigues, 
Sat  even  a  gleam  of  the  literary  ra- 
diance which  surrounds  the  Moham- 
medan Courts  of  Bagdad,  Cordova, 
and  Delhi  ever  fell  upon  the  Seraglio 
of  Constantinople.  Some  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sultans,  such  as  Mohammed  II.  and 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  were  un- 
doubtedly gi-eat  men ;  but  their  great- 
ness seldom  expanded  itself  in  any  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  the  city  there 
is  nothing  to  remember  them  by  ex- 
cept their  tombs  and  the  mosques  that 
bear  their  names. 

Let  me  now  attempt — having  tried 
to  show  yoQ  how  the  city  has  grown, 
and  what  are  the  different  national  in- 
fluences, Gi-eek,  Koman,  and  Asiatic, 
that  have  act^d  on  it  and  played  their 
part  in  giving  it  its  strangely  mingled 
character — to  present  to  you  some  no- 
tion of  its  structure  and  aspect.  It 
conHsts  of  three  main  divisions,  Fir^t 
there  is  the  old  city,  the  City  of  Con- 
stuntine,  which  the  Turks  now  call 
Stamboul,  lying  between  the  Golden 
Horn  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  nar- 
rowing down  toapoint  of  land,  thepoint 
which  was  the  site  of  the  lirst  Megarian 
colony,  and  which  marks  the  entrauce 
from  the  sea  into  the  long  strait  of 
the  Uoephoi-us.  Secondly,  over  against 
Stamboul,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  is  Galata — called  pro- 
bably fi-om  the  GalatiB  or  Gaula 
(tiolatinns)  who  had  occupied  neigh- 
bouring regions  of  Asia  Minor  not 
long  after  the  time  of  Alexander  tho 
Great,  and  some  of  whom  had  appar- 
•ntlj  ssttl«d  hen — »  losg,  law,  dui; 


district  running  along  the  vratei'* 
edge,  and  full  of  Greek  sailors  and 
bad  smelis.  It  was  a  mere  suburb  in 
Boman  times,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Sycsa  (the  Fig-ti-ees).  In  the  middle 
ages  it  became  the  seat  of  a  fortress 
colony  of  the  Genoese,  who  cairied  on 
a  great  trade  in  these  seas,  and  had 
their  forts  and  trading  factories  all 
round  the  Enxine.  Here  they  built  a 
majestic  tower  nearly  half  way  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  from  whose  top  one 
of  the  finest  panoramic  views  of  the 
city  may  be  enjoyed.  Behind  and  above 
GaJata,  rising  up  the  steep  hill,  is  the 
quarter  called  Pera,  where  Europeane 
of  the  better  sort  live,  and  all  the 
European  shops aie  to  be  found.  Here, 
on  the  hill  top,  stand  the  palaces  of 
the  Ambassadoi-s,  among  which,  appro- 
priately enough,  our  own  and  that  of 
the  German  envoy  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous, tall  piles  that  look  big  enough 
to  hold  an  army.  Both  these  quarters 
are  in  Europe,  and  from  them  a  long 
suburb  meanders  along  the  Eui'opean 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  forming  a 
line  of  villages  with  villas  and  gar- 
dens between,  that  stretches  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  to  Therapia.  The 
third  and  last  division  is  in  Asia,  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
opposite  both  Stamboul  and  Galata; 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Scutai-i,  forming  an 
almost  continuous  mass  of  houses  along 
the  shore,  and  virtually  a  part  of 
the  great  city,  though  separated  by 
more  than  a  mile  of  water,  water 
which  is  sometimes  so  rough  tliat  the 
steamers  cannot  cross. 

You  may  judge  from  looking  at  the 
map  what  a  singular  city  this  must  be 
with  the  sea  running  through  it  in  all 
directions,  not  merely  in  canals  lihe 
those  of  Venice  or  Botterdam,  but 
forming  great  broad  inlets  whose  water 
is  intensely  bright  and  clear,  as  well 
as  deep  to  the  very  edge.  It  is  as  if 
you  bad  a  city  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  at  the  point  wheie 
one  of  the  long  sea  lochs  (Loch  Biddon 
or  Loch  Striven)  comes  down  into  the 
main  channel.  Stockholm  and  New 
York  «»  the  oiil[7  othor  gmt  oitiw 
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tbixt  oat  be  campared  with  it  in  tbi^  re- 
spect,  but  Stockholm,  though  beautiful 
iu  its  way,  is  on  a  comparatively  amall 
scale,  while  in   New  York  ic&u  has 
done  his  utmost  to  spoil  imture,  and 
DAtuie  herself  has  done  intinitely  leas 
than  at  ConeUintinople.      Let  lue  try 
to   tell   you    what    nntui-e    has    done 
for   Constantinople.      She    has  given 
it  the   bluest   and   clearest    sea   that 
can  be  imaglDed,  and  vaulted  over  it 
the  most  exquisitely  bright  yet  tender 
sky,  full  of  a  delicious  light  that  would 
be  dazzling  if  it  were  not  so  soft     She 
has  drawn  the  contour  of  the  shores 
and  hills  as  if  with  an  artist's  hand,  the 
sweeping  reaches  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 
graceful   curve  of    the  Golden  Horn, 
the  soft  slope  of  the  olive-clad  heights 
behind  Scutari,  the  sharp,  bold  outline 
•ot  the  rocky  isles  that  rise  from  the 
'ace  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and 
away  on  the  south-eastern  horizon 
has  raised  into  heaven  the  nobl« 
^t  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  whose 
blush  rose  red  under  the  mom- 
m.     The  sea  seems  to  pervade 
irything  ;  turn  which  way  you  will 
meets   you,    till   you  get   confused 
among  ite  winding  arms.      Its  glitter- 
ing bosom  is  covered  with  vessels  of 
overy  size  and   style,  from  the   long 
dark   ugly  ironclads,  which  the   late 
8iiHnn   bought   from    the   Clyde   and 
Tyne     shipbuilders     with      borrowed 
money,     to     the     sprightly    feluccas 
and    other    odd    littlu    craft,   rigged 
in   a  fashion    our  language    has    no 
names  for,    During  the  day  its  surface 
ia  seldom  calm,  for   there  is  usually 
n  breeze  blowing,  and  when  thi^  breeze 
comes  up  from  theS.W.  and  meets  the 
strong  current  running  down  from  the 
Black  Sea,  it  raises  in  a  moment  short 
■harp  waves,  a  kind  of  chopping  sea 
Ithat   makes   the   small   boats  vanish. 
r!l3ie  nights,   however,    ai-e  often   still 
'  uid  serene,  and  then  under  the  brilliant 
moon  the  city  seems  to  lie  engiit  by  a 
flood  of  molten  silver. 

From  the  shore,  lined  with  masts, 

the    hills    rise      almost     everywhere 

<ply,  bearing  on  their  side  and  topu 

town,  or  rather  these  three  towns. 
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I  have  endeaToiired  to  describe, 
houses  are  mostly  of  glittering  wlul^ 
densely  packed    together,    but   inlw 
rupted  every  hei-o  and   there  by  J 
grove  of  tall    dark-green    oypr 
Such  an  ancient  grove  almost  ( 
on<>   side   of    the    bill    of  Per 
shitdowing  a  large  cemetery  called  i 
Field  of    the  Dead.     The   Turks  I 
that  the  smell  of  the  cypress  and  ti 
i-esin  it  esudes  destroy  the  miasma  U 
a  graveyard.  At  any  rate  their  scoubre 
hue  and  stiff  outline  harmoniEe  well 
with  the  I'uinous  tombs  that  tie  scat- 
tered   round     their    trunks ;    for    ia 
Turkey  the  graves  are  not  inclosed, 
and   the   stone   once   stuck    into  the 
gi'ound  is  left  neglected  to  totter  or 
fall.     Out  of  the  mass  of  white  walls 
and  red  roofs  rise  the  vast  domes  of 
the  mosques,  and  beside  or  round  eftoh 
mosque,    two    or    four,   or    even    aix 
slender     minarets,    tall      nee  died  ike 
ton'ers  of  marble,  with  a  small  up«i 
gallery    running  round    tho    outside, 
whence,  four  times  a  day,  the  i" 
cry  of  the  man  who  calls  the  foili 
to  prayer  is  heard  over  the  hun^fl 
the    crowd    below.      The    honaea'\^ 
Stamboul  itself  are  seldom  over  nro 
or    tluve  stories   high,  and   often   of 
wood,   sometimes  whitewashed,  some- 
times   ])ainted    red    or    yellow,    and 
generally    rickety  and  flimsy-looking. 
In   Pera   and   the  suburbs  one  5ada 
substantial  mansions  and  villas,  bat 
these     mostly     belong    to    well-to-do 
Christian  merchants.     There  are  ttnt 
public  buildings  besides  tho  mosqtioa 
to  be  seen,  for  the  old  palaces  hi^ve 
been    burned  —  Constantinople    is    n 
terrible  place  for  firee — and  as  for  the 
new    ones,  of  which  theto  are   more 
than  enough,  they  are  mostly  long  low 
structures  iu   the  modem  French  or 
Italian  style,  upon  the  edge  of    the 
Bosphorus.     Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  spent 
millions  iqion  these  erections ;  in  fact* 
the  loans  made  since  the  Oriineoil  wbT 
were   neoi-ly   entirely   sunk    in  these 
and  in  his  meu-of-woi*.     They  tell  k 
story  of  one  of  the  prottiest  of  them, 
that  he  buQt  it  at  an  enormous  cost 
us  a  place  to  go  to  for  coffee  in  tbe 
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md  finding  himself  with  a  head- 
)  iiei:t  morning,  took  a  diaguat  to 
;  entt'J-ed  it  afterwarda. 
Tilts  is  what  personal  government 
comes  to  in  the  East.  As  for  the 
ornaments  of  European 
moseums,  pioture-galleries, 
libraries,  universities,  and 
forth  — they  don't  esiat  at  all.  The 
'stration  carsa  for  none  of  sach 
■thingB,  and  has  hardly  even  supplied 
itself  with  respectable  public  offices 
(except  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  is 
a  large  place  with  the  air  of  a  bar- 
rack, deforming  the  finest  site  in 
Stamboul) ;  and  private  enterprise 
has  produced  nothing  more  than  two 
or  three  wretched  little  places  of 
amusement  for  the  Franks  and 
Greeks  of  Pera,  Nowhere  is  there 
a  church  to  be  discovered.  Half  the 
inhabitants  are  Christians  ;  and  most 
of  them  devout  Christiana  according 
to  their  lights  ;  but  ths  Muslim  popu- 
lation, who  are  the  object  of  oar 
protecting  care,  are  still  intolerant 
enotigh  to  be  irritated  by  the  sight  of 
a  place  of  Christian  worship.  So  the 
churches  are  all  (except  the  English 
church  in  Pera)  comparatively  email 
and  obscure,  hidden  away  in  comers 
where  they  don't  catch  the  eye.  The 
ancient  churches  have  been  nearly  all 
turned  into  mosques  or  suffei-ed  to  fall 
to  ruin,  80  that  little  material  remains 
for  the  student  of  mediseval  architec- 
ture. In  fact,  one  may  get  a  better 
notion  of  Byzantine  art  at  Bavenna 
Wono  than  in  the  whole  territories  of 
the  later  Eastern  Empire. 

People  are  always  saying  that  the 
inside  of  Constantinople  dispels  the 
illusions  which  the  view  of  it  from 
the  sea  or  the  neighbouring  hills  has 
produced.  But  those  who  say  so,  If 
they  are  not  merely  repeating  the 
commonplaces  of  their  guidebook,  can 
have  no  eye  for  the  picturesque.  I 
^rant  that  the  interior  is  very  dirty 
Kid  irregular  and  tumble-down,  that 
■mells  oCend  the  nose,  and  loud  harsh 
the  ear.  But  then,  it  is  bo  won- 
'fuUy  strange  and  curious  and  com- 
lex,  fall  of  such  bits  of  colour,  such 


ing  associations  from  the  past,  tb^t 
whatever  an  inhabitant  m^iy  desire,  a 
visitor  at  least  would  not  willingly  see 
anything  improved  or  cleared  away. 
The  streets  are  crooked  and  nari-ow, 
elimbing  up  steep  hills,  or  winding 
along  the  bays  of  the  shore,  sometimes 
lined  with  open  booths,  in  which  stolid 
old  Turks  sit  cross-legged  sleepily 
smoking,  sometimes  among  piles  of 
gorgeous  fruit,  which  even  to  behold 
is  a  feast,  while  sometimes  they  are 
hemmed  in  by  high  windowless  walls 
and  crossed  by  heavy  arches,  places 
where  you  think  robbers  must  be  lurk- 
ing, Then,  again,  you  emerge  from 
one  of  these  gloomy  cavities  upon  aij 
open  space — there  are  no  squares,  but 
irrejular  open  spaces — and  see  such  a 
group  of  gaily  painted  houses,  with 
walnut  or  plane-trees  gro'wicg  round 
them,  aa  one  finds  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
Or  you  come  to  a  side  street,  and, 
looking  down  the  vista,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  garden  full  of  luxuriant  vines 
anil  rosy  pomegranates,  and  beyond  it 
the  bright  blue  waves  dancing  in  the 
sunlight.  Now  and  then  one  finds 
some  grand  old  piece  of  Roman  ruin — 
an  arch  or  a  cistern,  or  the  foundations 
of  some  forgotten  church,  whose 
solidity  mocks  the  ilimay  modern 
houses  that  surround  it  —  and  is 
carried  back  in  thought  a  thousand 
years,  to  the  time  when  those  courses 
of  fine  masonry  were  laid  by  the  best 
architects  of  Europe.  Not  that  there 
ai-e  many  considerable  ruin?,  for  in 
this  respect  Constantinople  contrasts 
markedly  with  her  Italian  I'ival.  Th« 
reason  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  sought 
not  merely  in  the  superior  grandeur 
of  Rom\n  buildings,  but  also  in  the 
fact  that  while  in  Rome  the  old  city 
on  and  around  the  Palatine,  Aveutine 
and  Ocelian  hills  was  deserted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  limits  of  the 
Campus  Martins,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  has  heiB  been  continu- 
ously inhabited,  each  age  constructing 
its  dwellings  out  of  the  materials 
which  former  ages  had  left.  In 
another  jioint,  too,  one  is  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  these  i   ' 
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absolutely  nothing  to  show  from  pagan 
times.  Though  Byxantium  was  nearly 
as  old  fts  Rome,  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine  16  the  true  creatioD  of  the  first 
Ghrietian  emperor,  and  possesses  not 
a  relic  of  paganiem,  except  the  twisted 
serpents  from  Delphi  and  an  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  planted  near  them  in  the 
hippodrome. 

There  are  no  shops  in  the  streets  of 
Stamboul  proper,  for  nearly  everything, 
except  food,  is  sold  in  the  boaaar, 
which  is  an  enormous  square  build- 
ing, consisting  of  a,  labyrinth  of  long 
covered  arcades,  in  which  the  dealers 
Bit  in  their  stalls  with  their  wares 
piled  up  round  them.  It  is  all  locked 
up  at  sunset.  You  may  buy  most 
things  in  it,  bnt  the  visitor  is  chiefly 
attracted  by  the  rugs  and  carpets 
from  FerRJa,  Anatolia,  and  Kurdistan, 
the  silks  of  Broussa,  and  the  stores  of 
old  armour  (real  and  false)  from 
everywhere.  Purchasing  is  no  easy 
matter,  for  a  Etranger  is  asked  thrice 
the  value  of  the  goods,  and  onless  he  is 
content  to  be  cheated  both  by  the  dealer 
and  his  own  cicerone  interpreter  (who 
of  course  receives  a  secret  commission 
from  the  vendor),  he  must  spend 
hours  and  hours  in  bargaining.  Busi- 
ness is  slack  on  Fi-iday  (the  Mus- 
sulman Sabbath)  and  on  Saturday 
(since  many  of  the  dealers  are  Jews), 
as  well  as  on  Sunday.  It  is  conducted 
under  another  difliculty,  which  drives 
the  visitor  almost  wild— that  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  "  circulating  mediums." 
There  is  a  Turkish  metallic  currency, 
and  a  paper  currency,  greatly  depre- 
ciated, besides  all  sorts  of  coins  of 
other  nations  constantly  turning  up, 
among  which  the  Indian  rupee  is  one 
of  the  commonest ;  and  you  have  to 
make  a  separate  bargain  as  to  the 
value  at  which  the  coins  you  happen 
to  have  in  your  pocket  will  be  taken. 
Hotel  lodging,  and  indeed  almost 
everything,  is  very  dear  :  for  Western 
books  you  pay  half  as  much  again  as 
in  London  or  Paris.  There  is  little 
sign  of  a  police  in  the  streets,  and 
nothing  done  either  to  pave  or  clean 
them.     Few  are  passable  for  carriages, 


time  and  chance.  The  only  scavengers 
are  the  vulture>s,  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  hovering  about  in  the  clear 
sky,  and  the  dogs,  of  which  there  is 
a  vast  multitude  in  the  city.  Though 
you  must  have  often  heard  of  these 
dogs,  the  tradition  which  obliges  every 
one  who  talks  about  Constantinople  to 
mention  them  is  too  well  established 
to  be  disregarded.  Nobody  owns  them 
or  feeds  them,  though  each  dog  mostly 
inhabits  the  same  quarter  or  street; 
and,  in  fact,  is  chased  away  or  eiaia  if 
ho  ventures  into  the  territory  of  bis 
neighbours.  They  are  ill-favoured 
brutes,  mostly  of  a  brown  or  yellowish 
hue,  and  are  very  much  in  the  way 
as  one  walks  about.  At  night  they 
are  a  serious  difficulty,  for  the  streets 
are  not  lighted,  and  you  not  only 
stumble  over  them,  but  are  sometimes, 
when  you  fall  into  one  of  the  holes  in 
the  roadway,  tumbled  head  foremost 
into  a  nest  of  them, whereupon  aterrible 
snapping  and  barking  ensues.  How- 
ever, they  don't  molest  you  unless  yon 
first  attack  them  ;  and  as  canine  mad- 
ness is  unknown,  or  nearly  so  among 
them,  nobody  need  fear  hydrophobia. 

I  have  talked  about  streeta  frton 
force  of  habit,  but  the  truth  is  that 
there  are  veiy  few  streets,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  city.  It  is  a  congeries  of  housea  : 
some  of  them  buitt,  in  proper  Eaat«m 
tityle,  round  courtyards,  some  witb 
doors  and  windows  looking  towarda 
the  public  way,  but  very  few  arranged 
in  regular  lines.  It  has  the  air  of 
having  been  built  all  anyhow,  the 
houses  stuck  down  as  it  might  happen, 
and  the  people  afterwards  left  to  find 
their  way  through  them.  Even  the 
so-called  "  Grande  Hue "  of  Pera, 
which  has  some  very  handsome  French 
thops,  is  in  some  places  as  steep  aa 
the  side  of  Lochnagar,  and  in  others 
as  narrow  as  an  Edinburgh  wynd.  It 
is  a  capital  place  to  lose  yourself  in. 
for  you  never  can  see  more  than  a 
few  yards  ahead,  and  the  landmarks 
you  resolve  to  find  your  way  back  by 
^a  ruined  house,  for  instance,  or  & 
plane-tree  standing  in  the  middlo  of 
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ns  pillflr  lettei'-bozea  in  our  own 
streets,  BO  that  you,  in  trusting  to 
them,  are  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
The  RutJBiatis,  one  would  think,  must 
feel  themselves  sitdly  at  sea  iu  such  a 
town,  for  in  St.  Petersburg  nearly 
every  street  is  straight,  and  some  of 
.the  great  streets  run  bo  far  without 
alighleat  curve  (three  miles  at  the 
it),  thnt  one  liteiully  cannot  see 
to  the  end  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is 
to  have  trains  and  trnm-cars  ronning 
throdgh  this  wonderful  old  eastern 
I  masB  of  mosques,  bazaars,  graveyards, 
I,  gardens,  and  ruins.  There  in  now  a 
I'une  of  railway,  which,  starting  from 
,  the  centre  of  the  port,  goes  right 
round  the  outside  of  the  city,  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  shore,  away 
into  the  country.  It  does  a  large 
"  omnibus  traffic,"  stopping  every 
three  or  four  minutes  like  the  Metro- 
politan Bailway  in  London,  and  I 
should  fancy  is  the  only  thing  in  Con- 
stantinople that  pays  its  way;  while 
a  tramway,  beginning  near  the  same 
point,  passes  along  the  principal  line 
of  streets — indeed,  almost  the  only 
line  level  enough  for  the  purpose — as 
far  as  the  north-wcBtern  gate.  The 
cars  are  much  like  ours,  built,  I  be- 
lieve, in  America ;  hut  they  have  the 
odd  trick  of  always  running  several 
close  one  after  another,  so  tliat  you 
may  wait  an  hour  for  one  to  overtake 
you,  and  then  find  three  or  four  come 
up,  going  in  the  same  direction,  in 
live  minutes'  time. 

Of  the  countless  sights  of  Constanti- 
nople I  shall  mention  to  you  three 
only,  the  walls,  the  Seraglio  Palace, 
and  the  famous  church — now  a  mosque 
—of  St.  Sophia.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  all  round  the  sea  front  as 
well  as  the  land  side  of  the  city, 
but  they  are  naturally  strongest 
and  highest  on  the  land  side,  where 
they  run  across  the  neck  of  the  fen  in- 
sula from  the  Sea  of  Maimora  to  the 
Golden  Horn,  And  here  they  are 
indeed  splendid — a  double  (in  some 
places  triple)  line  of  ramparts  with  a 
deep  moat  outside,  built  of  alleiuato 


by  grand  old  towers,  the  finest  gi-oi^li 
of  which  (called  the  Seven  Towers) 
standi  at  the  sea  end,  and  was  long 
used  as  a  state  prison.  In  sevei'al 
places  they  are  i-uinous,  and  there 
the  ivy  and  other  climbing  plants 
huve  half-filled  the  gaps,  and  clothed 
the  glowing  red  with  a  mantleof  deheate 
green.  Many  are  the  marks  on  them  of 
the  sieges  they  have  stood,  of  strokes 
from  stones  hurled  by  the  catapult,  and 
blows  delivered  by  battering-rams, 
long  before  gunpowder  was  heard  of. 
The  effect  of  their  noble  proportions 
is  increased  by  the  perfect  bareness 
and  desolation  of  the  country  out- 
side, where  there  is  nothing  like  a 
suburb,  in  fact  no  houses  whatsoever, 
hut  merely  fields,  or  open  ground,  or 
groves  of  dismal  cypi-esses.  These 
i-ampai'ta  woi-e  first  built  by  Theodosius 
(for  the  line  of  Conetantine's  walls  was 
farther  in),  and  repaired  again  and 
again  since  his  time  down  to  the  fatal 
year  H53,  when  the  Turks,  under 
Mohammed  II.,  took  the  city.  Since 
then  little  has  been  done,  except  that 
the  Turks  have  walled  up  a  small  gate, 
still  shown  to  visitors,  because  there  is 
a  prophecy  that  through  it  a  Christian 
army  will  one  day  re-enter  and  drive 
them  back  into  Asia.  The  stranger 
probably  agi-ees  with  the  Turk  that 
the  event  predicted  will  happen,  but 
doubts  how  foi-  this  simple  device  of 
theirs  will  delay  it.  It  is  a  curious 
instunce  of  their  sluggish  fatalism 
that  they  have  not  only  allowed  these 
walls  to  decay,  which  after  all  could 
he  of  little  use  against  modern 
artillery,  but  that,  when  the  present 
war  began,  they  bud  done  nothing  to 
provide  other  defences,  outlying  forts 
and  lines  of  eaithwoi-ks,  for  the  city 
on  this  its  most  exposed  side.  In- 
deed one  is  told  that  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid  actually  gave  the  walls  as  a 
present  to  his  mother,  that  she  might 
make  something  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
materials  ;  and  they  would  soon  have 
perished,  bad  not  the  British  ambas- 
sador interfered  in  the  interests  of  the 
picturesque. 

The  Seraglio  Point  is  the  exti-eme 
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ihe  old  city  proper,  as  opposed  to 
Galata  and  Pera)  wiiere  ii  meets  the 
waves  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  looking 
down  that  se^  to  the  vest,  and  aorth- 
enst  up  the  Bosphorus  tuwiirds  the 
Enxme.  Hero  a  wall  numiug  across 
the  peninsula  severs  this  point  from 
the  reat  of  the  tovm.  and  probably 
■n&rka  pretty  neiLrly  the  fite  of  the 
oldest  Greek  settlement.  When  Con- 
stantioe  founded  his  city  he  selected 
this  district  as  the  fittest  for  the 
imperial  residence,  since  it  was  the 
most  secladed  and  defensible,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
on  it  there  was  built  a  large,  ram- 
bling fortress  palaoe,  where  the  em- 
perors dwelt,  shrouding  tn  its  obscurity 
their  indolence  or  their  vicea  from  the 
papular  eye.  After  their  fall  it  passed 
to  the  Turkish  sultans,  who  kept  their 
harem  here,  and  from  its  walls  the  dis- 
graced favourite  was  flung,  sewn  op, 
according  to  the  approved  fashion,  in 
a  sack,  into  the  deep  waters,  whose 
current  soon  swept  him  or  her  away 
down  to  the  open  sea.  !Xo  palace 
offers  so  great  a  temptation  to  crime, 
for  in  none  could  it  be  so  well  concealed 
and  its  victims  so  easily  got  rid  »t. 
Great  part  was  consumed  by  fire  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  never 
been  rebuilt ;  so  most  of  ihis  large 
area,  which  is  still  divided  from  the  r^ 
of  the  city  by  a  high  wall,  remains  a 
waste  of  ruins,  heaps  of  rubbish  with 
here  a  piece  of  solid  old  masonry,  there 
a  gaunt  yellowish  wall  standing  erect, 
while  in  the  midst  are  groups  of  stone 
pines  and  tall,  stiS,  sombre  cypresses, 
that  seem  as  if  mourning  over  tlus  scene 
of  silence  and  decay. 

It  is  no  inapt  type  of  the  modem 
Turkish  empire,  where  no  losses  are  re- 
paired and  forebodings  of  death  gather 
thick  around.  And  the  spectator  is 
reminded  of  the  Persian  poet's  lines 
which  Mohammed  IL  is  said  to  have 
repeated  when,  on  the  day  of  his  con- 
quest, he  entered  the  dc^rted  palace 
of  the  emperors — 


A  part  of  the  palace  escaped  the  fire, 
and  is  still  used,  though  not  by  the 
Sultan  himself;  and  in  what  is  called 
the  outer  seraglio,  close  to  tho  wall 
which  divides  it  from  the  city,  and 
immediately  behind  St.  Sophia,  there 
are  two  buildings  of  some  interest. 
One  is  the  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
a  bare  room,  half  open  to  a  court- 
yard, in  which  there  lie,  heaped  up 
over  the  floor,  the  monuments  of 
Greek  art  which  have  been  sent  hither 
from  the  Greek  isles  and  Asia  Minor. 
Statues  and  fragments  of  statues, 
stones  bearing  inscriptions,  pieces  of 
pottery  and  glass,  and  a  variety  of 
other  similar  relics,  have  been  thrown 
together  here  like  so  many  skeletons 
in  a  burial-pit,  oncleaned,  nncatalogued, 
uncared  for,  sometimes  without  a  mark 
to  indicate  whence  they  came.  No 
government  in  Europe  has  had  snch 
opportunities  for  forming  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek  art  treasures,  and 
this  is  the  result.  What  it  has  cared 
for  is  seen  when  you  take  a  few 
st«ps  from  this  charnslhoose  of  art 
and  enter  St.  Irene,  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Peace,  a  beautiful  bit  of 
work  in  the  best  style  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  which  the  Turks  have 
turned  into  an  armoury.  All  down 
the  nave  and  all  along  the  walls  rlQes 
are  stacked,  swords  and  lances  hung, 
while  Geld  cannon  stand  in  the  midst. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  Divine  Peace 
teems  with  the  weapons  of  war. 

From  whatever  point  you  gaze  upon  . 
the  landscape  of  Constantinople  this 
sei-aglio  promontory,  with  its  grove  of  | 
lofty  cypresses,  seizes  and  holds  the 
eye.  It  ia  the  central  point  of  the 
city,  as  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
city's  history.  Dynasties  of  tyrants 
have  reigned  in  it  for  fifteen  centuries, 
and  wrought  in  it  more  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  lust  than  any  other  spot  on  earth 

St,  Sophia,  the  third  of  the  sights  I 
have  named,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  only  great 
Christian  church  which  has  been  pre- 
served from  very  early  times }  for  I 
the  basilicas  of  SL  John  Lateran  and        , 
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been  considernLly  altered.  And  in 
itself  it  ia  a  pi'odigy  of  architectural 
skill  as  well  as  architect ui'a!  beauty. 
Its  enormous  area  ie  Bunuounted  by  a 
dome  Eo  flat,  pitched  at  bo  low  an 
angle,  that  it  eeeme  to  hang  in  air,  and 
one  cannot  underetand  how  it  retains 
coheaion.  The  atory  ia  that  Anthe- 
the  architect,  bnilb  it  of  exces- 
'ely  light  hricks  of  Ilhodian  clay. 
All  round  it,  dividing  the  receBses  from 
the  great  central  area,  ai-e  rows  of 
majestic  columns,  brought  hither  by 
Justinian,  who  was  thirty  years  in 
building  it  (a.d.  638-568),  from  the 
most  famouB  heathen  shrineB  of  the 
East,among  others  from  Diana's  temple 
at  Epheaiis,  and  that  of  the  Sun  at 
Baalbec.  The  roof  and  walls  were 
adorned  with  superb  mosaics,  but 
the  Mohammedans,  who  condemn  any 
representation  of  a.  living  creature, 
lest  it  should  tend  to  idolatry,  have 
covered  over  all  these  figures,  though 
in  some  places  you  can  just  discern 
their  outlines  through  the  coat  of 
plaster  or  whitewash.  In  place  of 
them  they  have  decorated  the  building 
with  tenets  from  the  Koran,  written  in 
gigantic  chai-arters  round  the  dome 
(one  letter  Alif  is  said  to  be  thirty 
feet  long),  or  on  enormous  boards  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  and  in  four  Hat 
spaces  below  the  dome  they  have 
suffered  to  be  painted  the  four  arch' 
augels  whom  they  recognise,  each 
reproBeuted  by  sis:  great  wings,  with- 
"■  it  face  or  other  limbs. 

One  of  the  most  highly  cultivated 

id     widely     travelled     ecclesiastics 

whom    Ituasia     poaeeases     {they    are, 

unhappily,  few  enough)  told  me  that 

after     seeing     neai-ly    all    the    great 

Rilhediuls   of   Latin    Eui-ope  he   felt 

when    he  entered  St.  Sophia  that   it 

far  transcended  them  all,  that  now  for 

tlie    lirst  time  his  religious  instincts 

had  been  satisfied  by  a  human  work. 

ilir.  FerguBson,  in  his  Uittory  of  Archi- 

~  iturf,  says   something  to   a  similar 

"  jct.     This  will  hardly  be  the  feeling 

those  whose  taste  has  been  formed 

Western,  or  what  we  call  Gothic, 

lodels,  with  their  mystery,  their  com- 


But  St.  Sophia  certainly  gives  one  ail 
impreaaion  of  measureless  space,  of 
dignity,  of  majestic  unity,  which  no 
other  church  (unless  perhaps  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville)  can  rival.  You 
are  moi'e  awed  by  it,  more  lost  in  it 
than  in  St.  Peter's  itself. 

The  MohammBdan  worship  in  this 
mosque,  which  they  account  very  holy, 
is  a  striking  sight.  At  the  end  of  it 
next  Mecca  there  is  a  sort  of  niche  or 
recess,  wheie  they  keep  the  Koran, 
called  the  Mihrab,  "Well,  in  front  of 
the  Mihrab,  just  like  the  Greek  priest 
before  his  altar,  stands  the  mollah  or 
priest  who  is  leading  the  devotions  of 
the  congregation,  while  the  worship- 
pers themselves  stand  ranged  down 
the  body  of  the  building  in  long 
pai-aUel  rows  running  across  it,  with 
an  interval  of  several  yards  between 
each  row.  As  the  mollah  recites  the 
prayers  in  a  loud,  clear,  harsh  voice, 
the  people  follow,  repeating  the  prayers 
aloud,  and  follow  also  every  movement 
of  his  body,  Bometimea  bending  for- 
ward, then  rising,  then  flinging  thom- 
selves  suddenly  flat  on  the  flooi-  and 
knocking  their  foreheads  repeatedly 
against  it,  then  springing  again  to 
their  feet,  these  evolutions  being  exe- 
cuted with  a  speed  and  precision  like 
that  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  Occa- 
sionally the  reading  of  a  passage  in 
the  Koran  is  interposed,  but  there  is 
no  singing,  and  this  is  fortunate,  for 
the  music  of  the  East  is  painfully 
monotonous  and  discordant.  Women 
are  of  course  not  present  at  the 
public  service;  for  that  would  shock 
Mohammedan  ideas,  and  in  some 
Mohammedan  countries,  women,  like 
dogs,  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  may  occasionally 
be  seen  performing  their  devotions 
outside.  Here,  in  Stamboul,  however, 
I  repeatedly  noticed  gi-oups  of  half- 
veiled  women  seated  on  the  floor  of  a 
mosque  when  worship  was  not  proceed- 
ing, sometimes  gathered  into  a  gi-oap 
which  was  listening  to  a  mollah 
haranguing  them.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  I  asked  the  cicerono  who 
accompanied  us  what  the  mollah  was 
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sdA  replied,  "  Oh,  just  wlutt  oar  priests 
say,  to  mind  their  own  boaine&s  ajid 
not  to  get  into  scrapes  "  (p<a  faire  det 
biliifs),  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
exhortations  of  the  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations are,  in  Constantinople,  of 
a  more  definitely  practical  character 
than  one  was  prepared  to  expect, 
Islam  has  been  so  h^d  upon  women, 
that  it  is  something  to  find  them 
preached  to  at  all.  I  niay  say  in 
passing  that,  althoagh  St  Sophia  ia 
by  far  the  most  beanliful  of  the 
mosqoes,  some  of  the  others,  built  in 
imitation  of  its  general  design,  are 
verj-  grand,  their  towertDg  cupolas 
snpported  by  stupendous  eoliunns,  and 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  floor  almost 
unbroken  by  the  petty  erections  and 
bits  of  furnitnre  and  chairs  which 
so  often  mar  the  effect  of  Ijitin  and 
Eastern  churches. 

Few  buildings  in  the  world  inspire 
more  solemn  or  tbrilUngthoaghta  than 
this  church  of  Justinian.  It  witnessed 
the  coronations  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  ; 
it  witnessed  the  solemn  mass  hy  which 
the  Cardinal  L^ate  of  the  Pope  cele- 
brated the  union,  so  long  striven  for, 
and  so  soon  dissolved,  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches ;  and  it  witnessed 
the  terrible  death-scene  of  the  Byian- 
tine  Empire.  On  the  2'Jth  of  May, 
14o3,  the  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  mar- 
shalled his  hosts  for  the  last  assault 
upon  besieged  Constantinople.  The 
thunder  of  his  cflnnon  was  beard  over 
the  doomed  city,  striking  terror  into 
its  people,  and,  while  the  battle  raged 
upon  the  walls,  a  vast  crowd  of  priests, 
wumen,  children,  and  old  men  gathered 
in  St.  Sophia,  hoping  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  would  be  some  protection 
if  the  worst  befell,  and  praying  the 
help  of  God  and  the  saints  in  this 
awful  hoar.  Before  noon  the  walls 
were  stormed.  The  Emperor,  who  had 
fought  like  a  true  successor  of  Con- 
stantine,  fell  under  a  heap  of 
slun,  and  the  Turkish  warriors 
hurst  into  the  city,  and  dashed  like  a 
roaring  wave  along  the  streets,  driv- 
ing the  fugitive  Greeks  before  them. 
Making  straight  for  St  Sophia,  they 


flung  themselves  upon  the  unresistiBg 
crowd  ;  men  were  slaughtered— others, 
and  with  them  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  bound  with  cords,  and 
driven  oS  in  long  files  into  captivity  - 
the  altars  were  despoiled,  the  pictures 
torn  down,  and  before  night  fell  every 
trace  of  Christianity  that  could  be 
reached  had  been  destroyed.  They 
still  show  on  one  of  the  colnmna  a 
mark  which  is  said  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Sultan's  hlood'Smeared  band  as 
he  smote  it  in  sign  of  possession,  and 
shouted  aloud,  with  a  voice  heard  above 
the  din,  '■  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
MohamtDed  is  his  prophet."  Looking 
round  this  noble  monument  of  Chris- 
tian art,  and  thinking  of  that  awful 
scene,  it  was  impossible  not  to  wish 
for  the  speedy  advent  of  a  day  when 
the  fierce  faith  of  Arabia  shall  be 
driven  out,  and  the  voice  of  Christian 
worship  be  heard  once  more  beneatb 
this  sounding  dome. 

Now,  let  me  pass  from  the  city  to 
the  people  that  dwell  in  it,  and  try  to 
give  you  some  notion  of  its  vast  and 
strangely  mingled  population.  One  of 
the  most  striking  points  about  it  is  the 
sense  of  a  teeming  population  which 
it  gives.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  Fera,  you  look  down  over  a  sea 
and  port  covered  with  vessels  and  boats, 
and  see  upon  the  amphitheatre  of  hills 
that  rises  from  this  blue  mirror  three 
huge  masses  of  houses,  straggling  away 
along  the  shores  in  interminable 
suburbs,  while  the  throng  that  streams 
across  the  bridge  of  boats  (reminding 
one  of  the  Vition  of  Mirsa)  is  scarcely 
less  than  that  which  fills  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  London.  Fasa  beyond 
the  walls,  or  climb  the  hill  that  hangs 
over  Scutari,  and  the  contrast  is  extra- 
ordinary. You  look  over  a  veritable 
wilderness,  great  stretches  of  open 
land,  sometimes  bare,  sometimes 
covered  with  brushwood  (for  the  big 
trees  have  been  mostly  cut  down  by 
the  improvident  people)  with  hardly  a 
village  or  even  a  house  to  break  the 
melancholy  of  the  landscape.  Much 
of  this  land  is  fertile,  and  was  once 
covered  with  thriving  homesteads,  with 
olivs'yards  and  vineyards,  and  happy 
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autumn  fielda ;  but  the  blight  of 
Turkish  rule  has  paaaed  over  it  like 
&  scorching  wind. 

Constantinople  is  a  city  not  of  one 
nation  but  of  many,  and  hardly  more 
of  one  than  of  another.  You  cannot 
talk  of  Constantinopolitans  aa  you  talk 
of  Londoners  or  Aberdoniana,  for  there 
ore  none — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
people  who  can  be  described  aa  being 
,jwr  fxcflhiice  the  people  of  the  city, 
non  character  or  habita  or 
Nobody  knows  either  the 
iber  of  the  population  or  the  pro- 
irtion  which  its  various  elements  bear 
another ;  but  one  may  gueas 
roughly  that  the  inhabitants  are  not 
lesB  than  800,000  or  900,000,  and  that 
of  these  about  a,  half,  some  say  rather 
over  a  half,  ai-e  Mohammedans,  This 
half  lives  mostly  in  Stamboul  proper 
and  in  Scutari,  while  Fera,  Galata,  and 
Kadikeui  (Chalcedon)  are  left  to  the 
Christiana.  Except  the  Pashas,  who 
have  enriched  themselves  by  ejctortion 
and  corntption,  and  various  ofiiciala  or 
hangera-on  upon  the  Government,  they 
are  mostly  poor  people,  many  of  them 
very  poor,  and  also  very  laay.  A  man 
need  work  but  little  in  this  climate, 
where  one  can  get  on  without  fire 
nearly  all  the  year,  with  very  little 
food  and  clothing,  and  even  without  a 
house,  for  you  see  a  good  many  ligures 
lying  about  at  night  in  the  open  air, 
coiled  up  under  an  arch  or  in  the 
comer  of  a  coui-tyard.  Plenty  of 
them  are  ecclesiastics  of  some  kind 
or  other,  and  get  their  lodging  and 
a  tittle  food  at  the  mosques  ;  plenty 
are  mere  beggara.  The  great  hulk  are, 
of  course,  ignorant  and  fanatical,  dan- 
gerous when  roused  by  their  prieata, 
though  honeat  enough  fellows  when  left 
alone,  and  in  some  ways  more  likeable 
than  the  Christians.  But  the  so-called 
upper  class  are  extremely  corrupt, 

These  richer  folk  have  mostly  dropped 
the  picturesque  old  Turkiah  dress,  and 
Uken  to  French  fashions.  They  wear 
cloth  coats  and  trousers,  retaining  only 
the  red  fez,  which  is  infinitely  leas 
becomii^  than  a  turban ;  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, instead  of  pipes,  and  show  a 
Bptitgde  for  adding  Wbb- 


tem  vices  to  their  own  stock,  whicfi 
is  pretty  large,  of  Eastern  onea.  It  is 
they  that  are  the  curse  of  the  country. 
They  have  not  even  that  virtue  which 
the  humbler  Musstdmana  have,  of 
sobriety.  With  all  their  fanlta,  the 
poor  Turks,  and  especially  the  country 
people,  are  faithful  observers  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  you  will 
see  less  drunkenness  in  the  atreets  of 
Stamboul  in  a  year  than  in  Glasgow 
upon  New  Year'a  Day.  Indeed,  it  i 
you  do  see  a  drunken  man  at  all,  he  i 
ia  pretty  sure  to  be  a  British  or  a 
Russian  sailor.  When  I  speak  of  ' 
Turks,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
these  Mohammedans  of  Stamboul  have 
any  Turkiah  (that  is  Turkman)  blood 
in  them,  for  they  have  probably  about 
as  much  aa  there  is  of  Norman  blood 
in  the  population  of  London.  They 
are  as  mongrel  a  race  as  can  be  found 
in  the  world — a  misture  of  all  aorta 
of  European  and  Asiatic  peoples  who 
have  been  converted  to  Islam,  and 
recruited  (down  till  recent  times)  by 
the  constant  kidnapping  of  Christian 
children  and  the  import  of  slaves  from 
all  quarters.  Their  religion,  however, 
givea  them  a  unity  which,  so  far  as 
repulsion  from  their  f el  low-sub  jecta 
goes,  is  a  far  strenger  bond  than  any 
community  of  origin. 

Neai-ly  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
Mohammedans  are  the  Turkish  Chris- 
tians, Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Bul- 
garians. Though  I  speak  of  them 
together,  they  have  really  little  in 
common,  for  each  cherishes  ita  own 
foi-m  of  faith,  and  they  hate  one 
another  nearly  as  cordially  as  they  all 
hate  the  Turks.  The  Armenians  seem 
to  be  the  moat  numerous  (they  are 
said  to  be  200,000),  and  many  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  belong  to  this 
nation  :  the  Bulgai-iana,  however,  are, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  who  are  perhaps  the 
best  authorities,  really  the  most  teach- 
able and  progressive.  The  Americans 
have  got  an  excellent  college  on  the 
Bosphorua,  where  they  receive  Chi-is- 
tian  children  belonging  to  all  the 
nationalities.  Then,  besides  all  these 
aatiyeti,  ob8  flada  «  aw^r  «owd  otj 
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stracgera  from  the  rest  of  Europe — 
Italmns,  Germans,  Hangarians,  Rna- 
eians,  Poles,  Frenchmen,  English. 
Thoa  there  are  altogether  at  leaat 
eight  or  nine  natioua  moving  about 
the  streets  of  this  wonderful  city, 
eight  or  nine  languages  which  you 
may  constantly  hear  spoken  by  the 
people  you  paaa,  and  five  or  six  which 
appear  on  the  shop  frouta.  Turkijsh, 
Greek,  Ai-menian,  Fi-ench,  and  Eng- 
lish are  perhaps  the  commonest. 
Italian  used  to  be  the  chief  medium 
of  intercourse  between  West  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  but  since  the 
Crimean  war  it  has  been  largely 
aoperseded  by  French.  Indeed  the 
varnish  of  civilization  which  the  in- 
fiux  of  Europeans  has  spread  over  so 
many  parts  of  the  East  everywhere  is, 
or  pretendi^  to  be,  French.  So  here 
the  Tniisio-hfillw  and  coffee -gardens  of 
Pera,  which  are  of  a  sufficiently  sordid 
description,  have  a  sort  of  third-rate 
Parisian  air  about  them  which  is 
highly  appreciated  by  the  repulsive 
crowd  that  frequents  l^m. 

The  best  place  to  realise  this 
strange  mixture  of  nationalities  is 
on  the  lower  bridge  of  boats 
which  connects  Stamboul  with 
Galata,  and  from  which  the  little 
steamers  run  up  and  down  the  Bos- 
phorus.  There  are  two  such  bridges 
crossing  the  Golden  Horn,  both  some- 
what rickety.  The  pontoons  to  form 
a  new  one  have  been  made  for.  some 
years,  and  are  now  floating  heside  the 
lowor  one,  in  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bour, but,  owing  to  a  dispute  between 
the  government  and  the  Frank  con- 
tractors, they  have  never  been  put 
together,  and  may  probably  lie  rotting 
there  tor  years  to  come,  perhaps  till 
some  new  government  is  established 
in  Stamboul,  It  is  a  delightfully 
Turkish  way  of  doing  things.  This 
lower  bridge  is  also  the  wharf  whence 
start  the  little  ateamei-s  that  run  up 
the  Bosphoms  and  across  to  Scutari 
and  Chalcedon,  on  the  Asiatic  shoro. 
Stalls  for  the  sale  of  food  and 
trinkets  almost  block  up  its  ends, 
and  little  Turkish  newspapers,  hardly 
,  fajggar  <J»>n   >   f  oPT-paga   tract,  are 


sold  upon  It,  oonteining  such  newa 
as  the  Porte  thinks  proper  to 
issue.  Take  your  stand  upon  it,  and 
you  see  streaming  over  it  an  endless 
crowd  of  every  dress,  tongue,  and  re- 
ligion ;  fat  old  Turkish  pashas  lolling 
in  their  carriages,  keen-faced  wily 
Greeks,  swarthy  Armenians,  easily 
distinguished  by  their  large  noses, 
Albanians  with  prodigious  sashes  of 
purple  silk  tied  round  their  waists, 
and  glittering  daggers  and  pistols  stuck 
all  over  them,  Italian  sailors,  wild- 
eyed  soldiers  from  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  Circassian  beauties  peep- 
ing out  of  their  carriages  from  behind 
their  veils,  and  swarms  of  priests  with 
red,  white,  or  green  tnrban.s,  the  green 
distinguishing  those  who  claim  descent 
from  the  Prophet.  All  these  races 
have  nothing  to  unite  them  ;  no  rela- 
tions except  those  of  trade,  with  one 
another,  no  inter-marriage,  no  common 
civic  feeling,  no  common  patriotiam. 
In  Constantinople  there  is  neither 
municipal  government  nor  public 
opinion.  Nobody  knows  what  the 
Sultan's  ministers  are  doing,  or  what 
is  happening  at  the  scene  of  war. 
Everybody  lives  in  a  perpetual  vague 
dread  of  everybody  else.  The  Tnrts 
believe  that  the  Christians  are  con- 
spiring with  Russia  to  drive  them  out 
of  Europe,  The  Christians  believe 
that  the  Turks  are  only  waiting  for  a 
signal  to  set  upon  and  massacre  them 
all.  I  thought  these  fears  exagge- 
rated ;  and  though  my  friend  and  I 
were  warned  not  to  venture  alone  into 
St.  Sophia,  or  through  the  Turkish 
quarters,  we  did  both,  and  no  man 
meddled  with  ua.  Indeed  I  wandered 
alone  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul  at 
night,  and  met  no  worse  enemies  than 
the  sleeping  dogs.  But  the  alarms 
are  quite  real  if  the  dangers  are  not ; 
and  one  must  never  forget  that  in 
these  countries  a  alight  incident 
may  provoke  a  massacre  like  that 
of  Salonika,  Imagine,  if  you  can- — 
yon  who  live  in  a  country  where  an 
occasional  burglar  is  the  worst  that 
ever  need  be  feared — a  city  where  one- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  are  hoiu^Iy  ex- 
psctiiigto  be  nRudsrad  bytba  otiwr 
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Iialf,  where  the  OhrUtiAQ  native  tells 
yott  in  a,  whisper  that  evtiy  Tui'k 
carries  a  dagger  ready  for  use.  It  is 
this  equipoise  of  races,  thia  mutual 
jealousy  and  suspicion  o£  the  balanced 
elements,  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
frame  a  plan  for  the  future  disposal 
iftnd  government  of  the  city.  "When, 
'' '  some  not  very  distant  day,  the 
■k,  or,  as  I  should  rather  say,  the 
lultan,  disappears  from  Constanti- 
lople,  who  IS  there  to  put  in  his 
place  1  We  are  all,  whatever  cm-  poli- 
tical sympathies,  agreed  in  desiiing 
tliat  it  should  not  fall  into  the  bands 
of  any  great  military  or  naval  state. 
And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
Powers  of  Europe  are  so  well  agreed  in 
their  resolve  to  forbid  that  issue,  that 
the  danger  of  a  permanent  Russian 
occnpatioD  may  be  dismissed  as  chime- 
rical. But  who,  then,  is  to  have  this 
incomparable  prize,  this  arbitress  of 
war  and  commereel  Neither  Greeks, 
nor  Armenians,  nor  Bulgarians,  are 
numerous  enough  to  be  accepted  as 
rulers  by  the  other  two  races.  The 
dements  out  of  which  municipal 
institutions  ought  to  be  formed  are 
wanting;  and  though  each  of  these 
three  peoples  ia  no  doubt  more 
hopeful  and  progressive  than  their 
Mohammedan  neighbours,  none  of 
them  has  yet  given  indications  of 
such  a  capacity  for  self-government 
as  could  entitle  it  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  reorganising 
the  administration  of  a  bankrupt 
country,  of  developing  its  resources, 
land  maintaining  order  and  justice. 
Looking  at  the  present  state  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
and  their  want  of  moral  and  social 
cohesion,  one  is  disposed  to  think 
■tiiat  organisation,  order,  reform,  must 
lirst  instance  come  from  with- 
it,  and  that  some  kind  of  active  in- 
irvcntion  by  the  representatives  of 
the  European  Powers  will  bo  needed 
to  set  a  going  any  local  government, 
and  to  watch  over  it  during  the  years 
of  its  childhood.  And  thera  is 
another  reflection  of  some  political 
consequence  which  forces  itself 
eigoa^   UKQ^  on«    who  gasee  over 


the  majestic  avenue  of  the  Bosphanu^ 
with  the  steamers  and  caiques  plying 
across  it.  It  is  this.  The  two  sides 
of  this  avenue  must  obey  the  same 
government.  The  notion  of  treating 
these  two  shores  differently,  because 
we  call  one  of  them  Em'ope  and 
the  other  Asia,  is  idle  and  imprac- 
ticable. A  strait  so  narrow  as  this  is 
really,  what  Homer  calls  the  Helles- 
pont, a  river ;  and  rivers,  so  far  from 
being,  like  mountain  ranges,  natural 
boundaries,  link  peoples  together,  and 
form  the  most  powerful  ties  of  social 
and  commercii^  intercourse.  You 
might  as  well  have  Liverpool  in  the 
hands  of  one  sovereign  and  Birken- 
head of  another,  as  give  Constanti- 
nople to  a  Greek  or  Armenian  govern- 
ment, while  leaving  Scutari  and  Chal- 
cedon  to  the  Sultan,  Fancy  custom- 
houses erected  all  along  both  shores, 
and  every  vessel  visited,  every  passen- 
ger examined  when  he  landed  t  Fancy 
a  state  of  war,  and  hostile  batteries 
firing  across  this  mile  or  so  of  water, 
and  destroying  both  cities  at  once  I 

Constantinople  is  not  only  a  city 
that  belongs  to  the  world;  it  in 
in  a  way  itself  a  miniature  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  so  much  a  city 
as  an  immense  caravaneei-ai,  which 
to  nobody,  but  within  whose 
everybody  encamps,  drawn  hy 
business  or  by  pleasure,  but  forming 
no  permanent  ties,  and  not  calling 
himself  a  citizen.  It  has  three  dis- 
tinct histories— Creek,  Eoman,  and 
Turkish.  It  is  the  product  of  a  host 
of  converging  inftuences^influences 
some  of  which  are  still  at  work, 
making  it  different  every  year  from 
what  it  was  before.  Religion,  and 
all  those  customs  which  issue  from 
religion,  come  to  it  from  Arabia ; 
civilisation  from  Kome  and  the 
West;  both  are  mingled  in  the 
dress  of  the  people  and  the  baitdings 
wbei'e  they  live  and  worship.  Eaces, 
manners,  languages,  even  coins,  from 
every  part  of  the  East  and  of  Europe 
here  cross  one  another  and  int«rweave 
themselves  like  the  many-coloured 
threads  in  the  gorgeous  fabric  of  an 


Constantinoi'U. 


Seeing  the  miseiy  wliich  Tnrkiah 
role  has  brought  upon  these  countries, 
H  is  impossible  not  to  wish  tor  its 
speedy  extinction.  Indeed  I  never 
met  any  Fi-ank  in  the  East  tvho  did 
not  tAke  the  darkest  vieiv  of  the 
Torks  as  a  governing  caate.  Even 
the  fire-eating  advocates  of  "  British 
interests"  owned  this.  They  insisted 
that  the  maintentince  of  the  independ- 


worst  kind   of   destractlon)  most    of 
what  remivins. 

The  rarest  and  most  subtle  diarm 
of  a  city,  as  of  a  luidscnpe  or  of  a 
human  face,  is  its  idiosyncrasy,  or  (to 
speak  somewhat  fancifully)  itd  expres- 
sion, the  indefinable  eSect  it  produces 
on  yon  which  makes  yon  feel  it  to  be 
diflerent  from  all  other  cities  yon  have 
seen  before.     The  peculiarity  of  Con- 


and    integrity   of   the  Ottoman      stantinople  is  that,  while  no  city  has 


marked  a  physical  character,  none 
has  so  strangely  confnsing  and  inde- 
terminate a  social  one.  It  is  nothing, 
because  it  is  everything  at  once  ;  be- 
cause it  mirrors,  like  the  waters  of  its 
Golden  Horn,  the  manners  and  faces 


Empire  was  so  essential  to  ourseK^ 
that  we  must  fight  for  the  Sultan's 
govenunent  at  whatever  cost  to  his 
unhappy  subjects.  But  they  frankly 
confessed  that  it  was  not  only  a 
bad    government,    but    an    hreclaim- 

able  govenunent,  which  could  only  be  of  all  the  peoples  who  pass  in  and  out 

improved  by  being  practically  super-  of  it.     Such  a  dty  is  a  glorious  posses- 

aeded.     Premising  all  this,  I  am  bound  sion,  and  no  one  can  recall  its  associa- 

in  turn  to  admit  that  the  dominance  tions  or  meditate  on  its  futore  as  he 

of  Mohammedanism  adds  infinitely  to  gazes  upon  it  lying  spread  before  him 

the  rich  variety  and  imaginative  in-  in  matchless  beauty  without  a  thrill  of 

terest  of  the  capital.     Korae  without  solemn  emotion.     And  this  emotion  is 

the  Pope  is  a  sad  falling  otf  from  the  heightened,  not  only  by  the  sense  of 

Borne  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  Con-  the  contrast,  here  of   all   the   world 

stantinople  without  the  Sultan  and  all  most  striking,  between  Mohammedan- 

that  the  Sultan  implies  will  be  a  very  ism  and  Christianity,  and  the  recol- 

different   and   a   far   less  picturesque  lection  of    the  terrible  strife  which 

place,  for  it  will  want  many  of  those  enthroned  Islam  in  the  metropolis  of 

contrasts  which  now  strike  so  power-  the  Eastern  Cliurch,  but  also  by  the 


fully  on  the  historical  sense  as  well 
on  the  outward  eye.  He,  therefore. 
who  wishes  to  draw  the  full  enjoyment 
hvm  this  wonderful  spot  ought  to  go 
to  it  soon,  before  changes  already  in 
pn^ress  have  bad  time  to  complete 
their  vulgarizing  work, 
clumney-stacks 


knowledge  that  that  strife  is  still  being 
waged,  and  that  the  shores  which  lie 
beneath  your  eye  are  Ukely  to  witness 
struggles  and  changes  in  the  future 
not  less  momentous  than  those  of  the 
past  It  is  this,  after  all,  that  gives 
Already  their  especial  amplitude  and  gran- 
to   the  associations  of   Constan- 


the  whistle  of  locomotives  is  heard  ;  tinople.     It  combines  that  interest  of 

already  the  flowing  robes  of  the  East  the  future  which  fires  the  traveller's 

are  vanishing  before  the  monotony  of  im^ination    in    America,    with    that 

Western    broadcloth.      Before    many  interest  of  the  past  which  touches  him 

years '  mollahs  and    softas    and    der-  in    Italy.     Other  famous   cities  have 

vishes  may  have  slunk  away  ;  there  played    their   part,    and   the    curtain 

may     be     local     rates     and     Boards  has  dropped  upon  them  ;  empire,  and 

of     Wcrks,    running     long,    straight  commerce,  religion,   and  letters,   and 

street:?  through  the  labyrinth  of  lanes ;  art,  have  sought  new  seats.     But  the 


a  tubular  bridge  may  span  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  lines  of  warehouses  cover 
the  melancholy  wilds  of  Seraglio  Point, 
Even  the  Turks  have,  of  late  years, 
destroyed  much  that  can  never  Ije 
replaced  ;  and  any  new  master  is  sure 
gfp  dflgtroy  or  "teflfaaa"  (wfaidi  is  tttt^ 


city  of  two  continents   must  rei 
prosperous  and  great  when  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Berlin  may  have  bei 
as  Augsburg  or  Toledo,  and  imperial 
Rome  herself  have  shmnt  to  a  mi 
of  antiquities. 

Jabh  Bn 
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THBEE  COBSPIRATOItS. 

I  At  the  end  of  two  months  AmoD  went 


B  llis  FH 


Hew 


I  Bible  to  folia  any  idea,  of  his  tme  state 
I  SebttsUan  waa  in  bpd  with  a  cold. 

.  'The  boy  apoke  cheerfully,  and  the 
prebeudiiry'a  Btster,  Miss  Jellicoe, 
Boemed  nutsing  him  kindly.     He  was 

tpi'evented  from  going  again  for  four 
months,  and  then  as  Dowdeewell  was 
^bout  visiting  his  f  liends  at  Petherton, 
and  as  AmOM  could  at  that  time  ill 
spare  the  means  for  his  journey,  he 
,  thought  Dowdeswell'a  visit  must  suffice 
fur  the  present. 

On  his  return,  after  spending  a  week 

thni-e,  Dowdeswell  called  at  the  Hec- 

tory    and  gave  a  very  good  account 

of  Sebastian,  declainng  that  the  pi-e- 

bendary  wan  the  very  man  to  make 

Bomething  of  him.     He  called  late  at 

ht,  80  that  AmoM  did  not  like  to 

ftin  him  by  asking  many  questions. 

)  hiul  gone,  and  Mrs.  Gould 

1  oKpresGing  her  thanhfulnefis  for 

h  a  godfather  for  Sebastian,  Amos 

■'Wmld   nob   help  olMorving  he  wished 

m,)Dowdeswelt'8  repoH   had    been   from 

seing    Sebastian    instead    ot    Iwing 

lonnded,  as  it  appeavud  to  he,  on  the 

reheuJary's    discourse   on    the   edu- 

I  (Uid  maUHgemeut  of  yonlh  in 

*ii'ri4. 

ITho  nest  morning,  however,  ho  waa 
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to  have  moi-e  miuute  information 
the  subject  from  Doni. 

Mrs.  Gould  and  her  daughters  were 
out  on  parish  visits,  and  Ajuom  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  dining-room  ovei' 
the  school  accounts,  when  he  heard 
the  gate  open  and  awnng  to,  and  a 
patter  of  small  sturdy  footsteps  ha 
thought  he  ought  to  know  coming  up 
the  garden  walk.  The  next  moment 
the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned  in 
that  peculiar  manner  which  seemed 
to  denote  the  vigorous  effoi'ts  of  two 
small  and  very  detei-mined  hands,  and 
the  oddeMt  little  figure  appeared  before 
him.  It  was  Dora's  face  certainly, 
but  there  was  something  so  nnusual 
and  grotesque  in  her  appearuuue,  par- 
ticularly in  the  set  of  her  tiny  fui 
jacket,  Amos  could  not  help  smiling 
as  he  inquired — 

"  Why,  Dora,  what  is  the  matter  1 " 

The  little  lady  turned  and  carefully 

shut  the   door.      Then   she   came  to 

Amos,  and   looking  up   at  him  with 

her  ey.'s  naahing  and  filling,  and  her 

fat   hunds   thrown  o)>en    heforo  him, 

said,  with  tremiUoua  emphasis, — 

"  I've  come  to  tell  you  I  " 

"  To  tell  me  5    What  about,  Di 

"  Why,  about  hitii.     They  woull 

let  pipa  aee  him  and  they 

let  me  see  bim ;  but  I  would  see  him. 

When  they  were  talking  1  caine  out 

and  went  all  up  the  stuirs,  and  called 

him ;   and  I  found  liim  in 

and  he's  to  miserable;   hos  hoDj 


coltea       j 


and  mn't  do  his  twoks,  and  be  muBln't 
liave  anything  to  eat  till  he  does  do 
them,  iLiid  he  can't,  and  you  must 
fetch  liini  away." 

Then,  with  emphasis  still  moro.tremn- 
loas,  she  'said,  as  she  threw  out  her 
hands  with  childish  passion, 

'•  There  !      I  came  to  tell  you !  " 

Amoe  took  her  on  his  knee  and 
dried  with  his  handkerchief  the  drops 
rolling  off  her  crimson  cheeks,  saying 
soothingly, 

•'  Well,  well ;   m  go  and  see  him." 

When  Dora  recovered  breath,  she 
seemed  suddenly  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  her  own  boldness. 

"I  ciune  and  told  you,"  she  said, 
"didn't  1 1  Nobody  knew;  I  dressed 
myself.  I  went  and  got  my  things 
when  nurse  was  down  stairs,  and  put 
them  on  myself,  and  here  I  am !  " 

"Yes,  Dora,  so  I  see,"  answered 
Amos ;  "  but  look  here,  isn't  there 
something  odd } — something  not  ex- 
actly right     What's  thisl" 

As  be  asked  the  qaestian  be  took 
bold  of  the  collar  of  her  jacket,  bang- 
ing down  just  below  Dora's  waist,  and 

"  Why,  it's  upside  down." 

It  took  Dora  some  momenta  of  in- 
credulous scrutiny  round  herself  as 
far  as  she  could  see,  before  she  could 
be  convinced  of  her  mistake.  When 
she  could  no  longer  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  discovery  she  broke  into  peals 
of  laughter,  though  her  eyes  were  still 
wet  for  Sebastian's  troubles. 

Amos  put  her  to  rights  and,  after 
looking  at  her  with  a  critical  eye, 
took  her  home,  feeling  rather  proud 
of  his  attempt  as  lady's  maid. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  little 
truant  had  not  been  missed,  and  there 
need  not  have  been  anything  known 
of  her  escapade  if  she  had  not  boasted 
of  it  all  over  the  house,  and  to  every 
one  she  met  all  day.  She  had  been 
cunning  enough  to  keep  her  views  of 
Sebastian  and  her  intention  from  her 
father  for  fear  he  would  frustrate  her 
firm  resolution  of  revealing  his  state 
to  the  rector. 

Dora's  rather  indistinct  communi- 


cation made  Amos  decide  to  tell  his 
wife  that  Dowdeswell's  not  having 
seen  the  boy  necessitAted  his  keeping 
to  his  first  intention  of  paying  a  visit 
at  once  to  the  prebendary.  !Mrs.  Gould 
had  a  secret  foreboding  when  she  saw 
him  off  the  next  day.  She  begged 
him  to  be  very  careful  and  remember 
how  sensitive  the  prebendary  was,  and 
how  the  least  word  might  endanger 
all  their  hopes.  She  warned  him  ^so 
of  taking  too  much  notice  of  what 
Sebastian  might  say,  adding  she  had 
noticed  a.  slight  tendency  to  untruth- 
fulness growing  in  him 

But  she  was  not  greatly  surprised 
when,  in  spite  of  all  her  waminga, 
Amos  appeared  at  night,  accompanied 
by  a  small  figure  wrapt  in  the  rector's 
great  muffler,  from  the  folds  of  which 
issued  a  rattling  coogh  rthat  sounded 
in  the  hall  as  though  a  mail-clad  war- 
riar  had  just  entered,  and  was  shaking 
off  his  armour. 

Mrs,  Gould  went  out,  secretly  full 
of  anger  at  sach  a  return  being  po6si~ 
ble  without  her  consent,  and  with  femrs 
that  the  prebendary  had  been  defied  as 
well  as  herself.  But  she  wished  not  to  be 
an  unjust  judge. and  so  waited  till  Amos 
should  explain  his  conduct.  She,  too, 
controlled  her  feelings  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  assist  in  unwinding  the  muffler, 
and  to  present  her  cheek  to  the  eold 
little  lips  uplifted  for  a  mother's  kiss. 

They  went  into  the  parlour,  and  as 
she  saw  the  thin  chee^,  sharp  shoul- 
ders, and  the  loosely  hanging  clothes, 
the  great  blue  eyes  feverishly  bright, 
and  with  black  shadows  nnder  them, 
her  heart  hardened  against  the  little 
culprit,  for  ahe  felt  these  things  would 
be  blamed  to  the  prebendary,  nhOe 
she  thought  they  must  really  be  due 
to  Sebastian's  obstinate  and  rebellioos 

"  How  is  this,  papa  I "  she  asked. 
■'  I  thought  we  were  to  have  no  holi- 
days till  the  prebendary  could  give  us 
better  accounts  than  he  has  been  able 
to  do  yet." 

"  My  dear,  I  will  tell  yon  all  aboat 
it  after  supper,"  answered  Amos,  rather 
sharply,  for  he  saw  the  yearning  eyes 


jady  bi'imming    over    at  so  Icy  a 


What  coTild  be  coming  Mrs,  Gould 
wondered — Bomethiiig  serious  surely  ; 
or  why  should  Amos  be  so  unlike  him- 
self, so  silent,  preoccapied  and  reso- 
lute-lookiug  !  And  why  should  Sebas- 
tian, when  he  thought  he  was  unob- 
served, turn  upon  his  father  such  a 
glance  of  almost  adoring  reverence 
and  gratitude  1 

"Well,"  she  observed,  aa  hoou  as 
the  children  were  gone,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  the  mcaniug  of  this,  Aiuos ;  I 
do  trust  no  slight  or  disrespect  of  any 
kind  has  been  offered  to  the  prebendai-y. 
It  should,  I  iMnk,  be  remembered  that 
his  interest  in  yonr  son  was  entirely 
generous,  and  could  bring  him  nothing 
but  trouble  and  labour,  and  I'm  afraid 
I  must  add  disappointment.' 

Mrs.  Gould  did  not  make  this  speech 
aimlessly,  or  from  ill  temper.  She 
had  not  unfrequently  known  Amos 
change  his  purpose  after  being  in  like 
manner  advised  of  her  views  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  bad  decided  to  act 
independently. 

At  first  she  thought  her  precaution 
,]tiiist  sneceed  in  the  present  instance, 
"    it  had  done  in  so  many  previous 

». 

Amos  rose,  and  looked  thoughtfully 
down  at  his  slippers,  generally  a  sign 
of  vacillation  with  him,  Mrs.  Gould 
hod  observed, 

"If,"  she  continued,  meaning  to 
i  greater  foi-ce  to  what  she  had 
lady  said- — "  if  I  had  not  such  faith 
the  probendary,  I  could  easily  bo 
diooeivod,  as  I  fear  you  have  been,  by 
Soliastian's  appearance,  into  thinking 
he  has  not  been  well  cored  for,  or  has 
been  harshly  treated  ;  but  the  poor 
child's  obstinacy,  which  I  always  saw 
and  dreaded  is,  I  feel  convinced,  at  the 
root  of  it.  But  no  doubt  when  you  tell 
me  why  you  have  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  moke  this  mddtn  and  most  un- 
expected change  in  our  arrangements, 
I  shall  be  able  to  understand  what  is 
now  a  perfect  mystery  to  me." 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Gould's  habit  to 
get  easily  excited^  but  in  this  ca^e  her 


okod 

tlff^ 
vex-        ' 


unusually,  her  cheeks  be- 
casne  hot,  and  her  eyes  somewhat 
feverishly  bright,  as  they  glanced  at 
those  of  Amos  looking  at  his  slippers. 
When,  the  next  moment  they  looked 
up  from  the  slippers,  and  at  her,  she 
almost  forgot  her  own  anger  in 
prise  at  their  expression. 

"  Helen ! "  said  Amos,  in 
measured  tones,  such  as  she  bad 
heard  from  him  before,  except 
church,  "  your  friend  may  be  a  very  i 
cellent  man,  an  exemplary  dot^fyman ; 
ho  may  have  generous  motives  in 
undertaking  the  charge  of  Sebastian, 
but  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  boy, 
I  put  my  feelings  in  very  mild  terms 
when  I  say  he  has  been  a  bungler  I  " 

"  The  prebendary  I  "  cried  Mrs. 
Gould. 

"  An  egregious  bungler  I  " 

"  Amos,  this  to  me  J  " 

"  And  a  very  cruel  bungler,"  ah- 
swei-ed  little  Amos,  with  increased 
obstinacy  ;  "  and  I  should  be  aa  bad, 
or  worse,  if  ever  I  send  the  child  bock 

"Oh!  then  all  is  settled!"  said 
Mrs,  Gould  ;  "  and  I  am  to  be  taken 
into  confidence  after  the  die  is  cast." 

"  Theto  was  no  time  for  confidence," 
answered  Amos.  "  I  saw  tho  boy  was 
perishing,  and  I  told  Jellicoe  what  I 
thought,  and  brought  him  away.  May 
God  help  me,  Helen ;  but,  unfit  as  I 
am  for  such  a  task,  I  trust  to  do  better 
for  him  than  that.  And  now,  say  no 
moi-e  about  it.  I  am  quite  knocked 
up." 

Mrs.  Gould  did  not  sleep  all  night. 
She  was  lu^  nearly  in  a  passion  as  she 
could  bo.  It  was  bitter  to  her  that 
she  felt  so  much  resentment  oii  to  be 
unable  to  go  to  Sebastian's  little  bed, 
and  weep  out  her  real  grief  over  his 
pale,  dear  face.  Dear,  indeed,  it 
was  to  her ;  had  it  not  been  so,  sho 
would  have  felt  less  anger  against 
Amos  for  the  opposition  that  brought 
her  pride  between  her  and  her  only 
boy. 

It  wa.s,  however,  a  great  relief  the 
next  morning  when  she  found  that  in 
the  various  arrangements  to  be  made. 


sob  only  showed  hs  mach  defer- 
to  ber  ns  usual,  but  decidedly 
She  bod  feared  having  oaue 
his  mood  so  completely, 
be  mtgbt  never  again  return  to  bis 
former  humility.  This  disL-overy 
so  far  ijoftened  her,  as  to  m&ke  her 
draw  from  ti  certain  very  small  private 
fund  kept  by  her  for  the  inost  special 
of  special  emergencies- — to  get  noiirisb- 
ing  things  for  the  little  skeleton,  as 
^a  si£t«rs  called  him. 

Under  her  care  he  so  soon  recovered 

ifa  and  strength,  that  Anio.s  felt  nil 
iia  old  admirution  For  her  revive. 

Ho  would  not  let  the  boy  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  lesisOQti  for  &ome 
months,  though  Seba&tian  was  almost 
painfully  anxious  to  show  his  grati' 
tnde  to  his  father  by  strenuous  eSorte. 
But  it  was  just  these  sort  of  efiorts 
that  had  kept  him  backward  so  long, 
Amos  felt.  He  let  him  read  and 
wnuse  himself,  and  gradually  began 
teaching  him  almost  without  his 
knowing  it. 

At  last,  with  returning  health  and 
Ideoce,  the  stncken  mind,  like  a 
^ving  plant,  began  to  lift  itself  up 

natunil  need  for  the  sun  of  know- 
ledge that  had  been  made  to  bum  down 
up>^n  it  in  its  weak  seedling  ttate  so 
ifiinriously.  Progress  began — at  first 
slowly,  then  to  increase,  to  the  es- 
<)eeding,  but  silent  thankfulness  of  the 
p^ent  tutor. 

Heedless  of  all  opinion,  strong  io 
Iws  resolution  to  keep  him  to  himself, 
Amos  went  patiently  on  with  his  task, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  began  to  have 
a  calm  confidence  in  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  their  faith  in  each  other 
was  the  best  earthly  help  these  two 
had  in  all  their  years  of  striving  to- 
gether.    And  yet  sometimes  it  seemed 

Amos  that  the  boy  frequently  had 
faith  enough  in  him  to  ask  ques- 
ts that  might  save  him  much  dilh- 
colty.  He  had  contracted  a  habit  of 
fear  at  the  prebendary's,  which  it 
seemed  tflking  years  to  remove,  and 
which  made  him  often  silent  when  he 
ififconld  have  been  communicative,  and 
[|Kofu90  in  explanations  as  to  some  act 


when  none  were  neceijsary,    Amos  bad 

no  doubt  this  might  have  been  easily 
removed,  but  for  hie  mother's  manner 
towards  him,  a  manner  in  which 
Sebastian  could  but  read  a  ceaseless 
reproach  for  his  failure  at  the  pre- 
bendary's, thus  keejang  that  dismal 
epoch  of  his  life  always  before  him. 

Sometimes  Amos  had  a  dread  as  to 
whether  this  injury  would  ever  be  re- 
moved. He  wished  he  was  half  as 
sure  it  would  be,  as  be  was  that  the 
difficulty  of  learning  was  altogether 


Mrs.  Gould  looked  on  in  a  sort  of 
dignified  sarcasm,  or  rather  she  seemed 
to  gently  ignore  that  education  in  her 
idea  of  the  word  was  going  on  at  all. 

Her  keenest  satii'e  was  aroused  one 
cold  morning,  during  the  week  before 
Easter,  by  a  certain  weakness  by 
which  both  tutor  and  pupil  were  in- 
advertently overtaken.  It  happened 
when  Sebastian  was  about  fourteen. 
In  that  pai-ticular  week  Amos  had 
too  much  to  do  to  spare  any  time  to 
Sebastian's  sttidies,  except  an  hour 
before  breakfast.  As  he  was  sufEering 
from  a  cold,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  fire 
was  an  undreamed  of  lusui-y  ao  early, 
he  was  obliged  to  let  ^bastian  bring 
his  lesson  in  mathematics,  to  which 
he  was  then  keeping  him,  to  his  bed- 
side. One  morning  was  so  very  cold 
that  Amos,  having  carefully  given 
Sebas'tiaD  his  lesson,  ventured  to  put 
his  hands  into  bed  again,  .while  he 
watched  the  boy  at  his  work.  He 
had  a  stiff  neck,  and  a  throbbing 
head,  too,  and  suffered  himself  to  just 
lean  back  a  little.  It  was  a  thing 
he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  do  be- 
fore in  these  bedside  lessons,  and  tha 
result  was  humiliating. 

Mrs.  Gould  woke  and  found  both 
tutor  and  pupil  fast  asleep  with  the  page 
of  angles  and  triangles  between  them. 

The  event  for  which  little  Amos  bad 
secretly  worked  had  at  length  come  to 
jiass.  Sebastian  had  matriculated  at 
Dublin  TJniver*dty,  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  Amos  could  only  send  him  for  the 
dayi3  of  the  examination,  or,  in  college 


irase,  aa  a  "term  trotter."     In  his 

ineteenth   year,  to    the    surprise    of 

[rs,  Gould   and  the  prebendary,  he 

BiSfieil  bis  first  examinatioiL 

[  When  the  news  cams,  Amos  hardly 

3  his  eyoa  to  hia  wife's  face, 

lanied  of  the  joyful  trinmph 

.t  iilled  him.     He  xnppoRed,  though, 

Iftt  she  guessed  something  of  it,  for 

"  That  is.  Indeed,  a  comfort ;    but 
ourse  it's  next  year  that  the 
J  test  will  be." 

"  Certainly,     my    dear,"    answered 
"  but  withoiit    a    first  there 

All  this  yeiir  the  work  lay  in  the 
anuahiue  of  hope.  Aiuoa  wfw  so  do- 
termined  to  strain  every  means  he 
had,  to  get  Sebastiiin  through  t/iit  cri- 
tical ordeal,  that  he  let  him  go  to 
Dublin  two  months  before  the  Trinity 
Term,  and  place  himself  under  a  tutor. 
The  time  came  and  passed.  Again 
Sebastian's  letter,  containing  the  re- 
sult of  his  examination,  was  in  his 
father's  hands. 

Mrs.  Gould  watched  the  usually 
steady  plump  fingers  of  little  Amos 
tremble  as  tliey  tore  the  letter  open. 
She  watched  Jiiui  read,  and  then  re- 
fold it. 

"  Come,  papa,  don't  keep  us  in  this 
suspense,"      she      said;      "has      ho 
passed  I" 
_       Amos  had  to  oough  before  he  could 
^Mt  a  word  out, 
H  "No,"  he  said. 

P    "  What  has  he  failed  tn  1"  Inquired 
tCrs,  ;<3ould,  aa  though  that  was  the 
only  thing  of  intei-est  to  her — the  fact 
of  the  failure  being  fully  anticipated. 
'■  In  smence,"  answered  Amos, 
"  I  thought  HO,"  remarked  his  wife, 
in    a  provokiDgly  sympathizing  tone, 
tluit  bixiught  up  exasperatingly  to  his 
,  niiiid  the  cold  Jjenten   morning  when 
)  had  found  them  both  asleep  over 
'  utiau'a  mathematics, 
"  When  is  he  to  come  home  1 " 
"  Not  for  some  weeks ;  he  has  found 


r  three  puiiils,  and  is  going  to 
i^y  till  he  can  pay  me  back  all  his 


It  h.ippenod  that  by  the  iamo 
one  n[  Sebastian's  siHtei-s  had  reoeiTt 
a  letter  fram  Dora,  full  of  her  tri- 
umphs at  a  school  party.  Every 
girl's  brother  was,  according  to  the 
young  lady's  insinuation,  more  or 
less  smitten  by  her;  but  she  added 
she  would  be  home  in  less  than  a 
monthnow,and  tell  them  "everything," 
which  word  was  underlined  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  po^e.  In  a 
postscript  waB  added — 

"How  is  your  bi-othev)  How  cool 
ha  must  have  thought  papa  for  not 
thanking  him  for  seeing  us  ofi  to  the 
coach  so  kindly,  Two  years  H.go  1  oan 
you  believe  it." 

There  seemed  little  enough  in  this 
postscript  to  any  one  but  Amos,  but 
hearing  it  just  then  was  not  pleasant 
to  him.  It  was  juat  one  of  those  dis- 
coveries he  was  sometimes  makilig  of 
Sebastian's  silence  on  subjects  ob  which 
he  would  have  expected  him  to  speak 
— and  aolnehow  this  discovery  added 
oddly  to  the  diaappointroent  Amos 
felt  in  his  failure,  Sebastian  had 
known  that  Dowdeawcll  hinted,  the 
day  before  he  took  Dora  away  to 
Germany,  that  her  ehUdish  familiarity 
with  him  should  ceaae.  Amos  had 
talked  with  Sebastian  about  it,  and 
he  bad  agreed  unreservedly,  and  KB  a 
matter  that  but  little  concerned  him. 
And  now  two  years  afterwords,  Amos 
difiooyered  he  had,  without  saying 
H  word  to  him,  accompanied  Dora 
and  her  father  to  the  coach, 
seemed  to  hitn  he  would  have  li 
foi-ward  to  meeting  him  in  his  faili 
with  greater  cheerfulness  if  this 
not  come  before  him. 

It  was  as  much  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness to  Amos  as  to  Dowdeswell,  that 
Sebastian  should  be  coming  home  just 
at  Dora's  holidays.  The  very  fact  of 
their  being  expected  in  the  same 
week  made  people  mention  their 
ttBBM  tIgrthW,  ll^th   <rf   ttKli  VM 


.tating  to  Dowdeawell,  thoogb  he 
id  the  sAtne  himself. 
■^PTieii  Amos  met  him  up  at  thi?  park 
gates,  and  congratulated  him  on  the 
prospect  of  ho  i^oon  having  Doi^  back 
BgahL,  Dowdeswell,  in  common  civil- 
ity, could  bat  make  some  allosion  to 
Sebastian's  retnm. 

One  day,  in  the  very  same  month 
that  Lillian,  moi-e  than  twenty  years 
before,  had  given  him  the  roses,  in  the 
same  room  twj,  Amoa  sat  watting  to 
see  his  son  and  Lillian's  child  meet. 

Sebastian  was  at  the  window, 
writing,  when  his  sisters  brought 
Dora  in.  It  was  two  years  Mnce  any 
of  them  had  seen  her,  and  Amos  had 
a  strange  dread  tbat  these  years, 
which  brought  her  to  nearly  the  age 
he  had  known  her  mother,  shonld 
hare  brought  also  that  indescribable 
sweetness  whieh  in  Lillian  hotl  so 
overcome  poor  Amos  from  the  first 
moment  be  met  her. 

He  was  relieved  when  Dora  came 
see  at  first  nothing  but  what  be 
in^dered  a  brilliant  boarding-sehool 
lUe,  happy  in  her  return,  and  agree- 
ably consctons  that  others  were  happy 
in  it  too.  She  was  rather  slight  now, 
having  lost  all  the  sturdy  lar^ness  of 
her  childhood  at  eight  years  old,  when 
she  had  grown  too  rapidly  for  her 
strength.  But  she  vas  now  in  brilliant 
health,  and  had  much  of  her  early 
robustness  in  spite  of  the  dainty  ele- 
gance of  her  figure  and  movements. 
There  was  tJie  same  downright  plain 
trath-speakitig  by  word  and  look. 
Her  very  step  was  more  decided  than 
that  of  ordinary  girls.  She  was  not 
80  very  unlike  Lillian,  however,  as 
AWCk  saw  in  a  second  glance.  She 
had  tlie  same  bron'n  hair,  but  drawn 
back  and  arranged  so  as  to  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage  the  pretty fprofile, 
instead!  of  veiling  it  like  IJllian's. 
Nor  had  she  a  touch  of  lillian's 
shrinking,  ha-lf  prophetic  doubt  of 
life,  as  if  she  had  felt  an  angel's 
hand  on  hei  shoulder,  and  was  warned 
she  might  advance  no  further  than  the 
threshold  of  her  womanhood. 
Dora  had  in  every  lode  and 


the  air  of  one  advancing  brightly  to- 
wards bright  pi-ospeets.  The  light  of 
looked-for  joys,  as  well  as  present 
pleasure,  danced  in  her  dark  eyes. 

She  knew  all  in  the  little  Kectory 
were  glad  to  see  her,  and  showed  how 
heartily  she  enjoyed  the  knowledge  by 
sweet  smiles  and  warm  greetings.  She 
seemed  to  be  especially  assured  as  to 
Sebastian's  pleasure  at  her  arrival, 
and  was,  Amos  noticed,  surprised  that 
he  met  her  almost  coldly.  She  stole 
a  puzzled  glance  at  him  occasionally, 
ncd  his  air  of  preoccupation  appeared 
to  make  her  grow  quite  serious. 

A  walk  \nis  proposed  and  agreed 
to. 

"Come,  Sebastian,  are  you  readyt" 
called  his  wster,  as  the  little  party 
came  don'n  stairs. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  have  something 
to  fini.ih  by  the  evening,"  answered 
Sebtistiim. 

Ami>s  thought  this  wise,  but  he 
would  have  thought  better  of  it  still  if 
Dora's  brows  bad  not  arched  with  such 
a  look  of  surprise  as  she  turned  away, 
and  fell  into  a  sudden  fit  of  carpet 
contemplation. 

He  would  have  been  better  pleased 
too  if  Sebastian  had  not  followed  with 
so  gloomy  a  gaze  the  form  passing 
down  the  garden  between  bis  sist«rs ; 
the  form  that,  in  its  girlish  grace  and 
summer  attire,  was  as  fresh  and 
ethareal-loobnng  as  a  spray  of  pnk 
azalea.  The  parasol,  butterfly  like^ 
fluttering  over  it,  was  raised  a  little 
in  passing  the  window.  Sebastian's 
gaze,  which  was  perhaps  admiring  as 
well  as  gloomy,  was  answered  by  a 
smile  all  beaming  and  assured,  and 
seeming  to  express  what  Doui,  as  a 
child,  had  so  often  said  to  him,  after 
tormenting  and  hindering  him  at  bis 
lessons,  "  I  inow  you're  Dot  really 
angry  with  me." 

The  little  party  came  home  tired  in 
the  evening,  and  laden  with  wOd 
Sowers  from  the  Downslip.  Amos 
met  them  at  the  gate,  and  gravely 
asked  Dora  if  her  father  would  not  he 
anxious  about  her 

"  Ofa,  no,"    amnrorad  Dora,  '"iift'p 


Sebasticm, 
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away  for  two  days,  and  I'm  to  do  just 
as  I  like." 

After  tea,  Dora  sang  all  her  new 
songs,  astonishing  and  charming  every- 
body,  and  being  herself  perhaps  the 
most  charmed  of  all  in  doing  so. 
Sometimes  she  would  spin  round  on 
the  music  stool,  and  pour  upon  them  a 
torrent  of  school  gossip,  making  Amos 
and  Mrs.  €k)uld  smile  at  the  confidence 
she  had  in  thinking  all  her  school  com- 
panions and  their  histories  must  be 
as  interesting  to  them  as  to  herself. 

Amos  saw  she  could  not  remain  long 
without  a  glance  in  the  direction  of 
Sebastian,  who,  though  thawing  a  little 
under  her  brightness,  was  still  un- 
usually reserved  and  cold.  Once,  after 
haying  been  from  the  room  a  few 
minutes,  Amos  returned  ;  he  found  all 
arranged  for  Sebastian  and  the  girls  to 
walk  home  with  Dora.  Amos  pro- 
posed to  accompany  them ;  but  Dora, 
with  what  he  could  not  help  thinking 
was  saucy  self-will  as  well  as  regard 
for  Mrs.  Gould's  loneliness,  would  not 
consent  to  his  coming.  The  young 
lady  had  her  reasons  for  this,  for  no 
sooner  were  they  out  of  the  garden 
gate,  than  she  gave  imperative  com- 
mands for  a  walk  on  the  Downslip. 
She  had  told  them  at  school  that  she 
should  take  moonlight  walks  here,  and 
though  she  knew  papa  would  not  take 
her,  moonlight  walks  she  meant  to 
have,  and  before  breakfast  walks  too. 
She  might  have  added  she  had  also 
made  some  boast  of  a  poor  student 
who  would  be  in  a  state  of  helpless 
idolatry  during  her  stay  at  Monks- 
dean  ;  but  that,  as  to  her  prophecy 
being  fulfilled,  she  was,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  extremely  doubtful. 
When  he  did  make  any  response  to 
her  chattering,  it  was  of  a  half-sar- 
castic natm*e;  but  Dora  liked  that 
better  than  his  silence,  and  would 
smile  at  his  sisters  in  gleeful  triumph 
at  having  won  even  so  much  from 
him. 

But  the  walk  had  its  charm  for 
Sebastian.  The  cool  night  air,  the 
pleasant  voice,  so  familiar  and  yet  so 
fresh  to   him,  the  joyous  heart  that 


ivoidd  make  known  all  its  treasures  of 
hopes  and  joys,  and  hunt  up  its  fond 
memories,  from  which  he  was  so  in- 
separable, altogether  touched  him  with 
both  pleasure  and  pain.  With  the 
sea  on  one  side  of  them  and  the  dark 
wall  of  downs  on  the  other — the  deep 
wood  between  them  and  the  sea  send- 
ing up  the  scent  of  its  wild  honey- 
suckle on  every  soft  breeze — they 
found  the  way  so  tempting  they  felt 
that  they  could  walk  all  night. 

When  Dora  had  been  seen  home, 
and  Sebastian  and  his  sisters  returned 
to  the  Rectory,  their  talk  of  her  fell  in 
with  Amos  (Mould's  own  private 
opinion — ^that  she  was-^a  bright,  good- 
natured,  sentimental  girl,  and  nothing 
more. 

Amos  had  yet  to  learn  there  might 
be  a  danger  in  eyes  always  seeking 
each  other,  no  less  than  he  had  known 
in  eyes  that  dared  not  meet ;  that  Dora, 
in  her  girlish  innocence,  inviting 
Sebastian  to  fall  in  love  with  her, 
might  be  as  irresistible  as  Lillian, 
with  her  sad  refusal  in  her  face.  He 
had  to  learn  that  if  Sebastian  was 
cold  at  first,  so  cold  that  Dora,  with  a 
sense  of  childish  injury,  refrained 
from  noticing  him,  he  had  to  atone 
for  his  coldness  by  letting  her  see 
him  pale,  discontented,  and  unlike 
himself.  Then  it  would  be  her  turn 
to  offer  dangerous  comfort  by  some 
visit,  sudden  and  unexpected,  in  which 
she  managed  to  say  to  Amos,  or  some 
of  his  family,  such  things  as  they 
might  think  commonplace  enough ;  but 
that,  in  Sebastian's  ears,  had^  she 
knew,  their  own  significance. 

Dowdeswell,  it  appeared,  was  far 
more  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of 
Dora's  intimacy  with  the  failing 
penniless  student.  Pity  might  be  all 
very  well,  he  thought,  if  it  ended  in 
itself;  he  would  wish  Dora  to  pity 
so  sad  a  case  as  Sebastian's.  His  very 
appearance  would  naturally  awaken 
such  a  feeling.  He  had  never  quite 
lost  the  cough  that  had  settled  on  him 
at  the  prebendary's,  and  the  constant 
strain  of  it  had  made  him  lean  in  the 
slightest  perceptible  way  to  one  side. 


so  tliat  when  be  was  out  one  miglkt 
knoir  his  tignre  M  *ay  distance  <m  the 
I>awiis,  not  only  bf  its  bUlness,  but 
by  otK>  sboaldcr  being  slightly  more 
forward  than  the  other.  Yet  Ltawde«- 
well  fell,  with  Boroe  annoyance,  that 
even  tliiii  (lid  not  deprire  it  of  a 
manly  gTM«,  that  hiul  as  mnch  to 
do  as  it^  one  defect  in  ni»lring  it 
Btand  nut  to  the  eye  from  all  other 
forms.  In  tbo^e  days,  when  be  b&d 
•■pent  so  mnrii  ttnte  in  etudy  under 
old-fashioned  little  Amos,  his  language 
being  tinged  by  tbri  booka  he  laboured 
orer,  had  a  arliolArly  <)uaiatnes3  irhicit 
Dowdeswell  thought  might  well  make 
Dora  emile.  Bat  then,  nnfortuuaL«ly, 
th»  ricb  deep  -voice,  as  wall  a«  tbe 
originality  of  the  tbooghts  exprsMed, 
CQOld  but  make  her  listen  with  plea^ 
sui«  and  varaeatiiees,  as  well  as  with 
amiies.  As  for  the  tme  hnmility  of 
Sebiastian's  look  and  manner  eince 
his  failure  that  was  only  betittiug 
him.  DoirdeEwell  owned  j  but  then 
again  what  was  tbe  use  of  it  od 
anch  a  face,  with  it«  perfect  shape, 
brown  ruddiness,  and  eyes  of  bine, 
with  pupils  black  as  jet  1 

Dowdeswell's  anxiety  was  not  les- 
fiened  by  the  pnt^peot  of  l>oia  being 
at  home  all  the  winter,  a  change  in 
ber  sthool  management  making  him 
decide  not  to  send  het  there  again. 

It  was  not,  however,  toll  the  spring 
that  he  really  felt  suie  of  there  being 
aojthiiig  more  than  tbe  long-standing 
friendliness  between  them. 

One  anj  evening,  be  aecompoiued 
Aumb  np  tbe  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
little  Itectoty,  to  see  tbe  progieae  of 
his  kitchen  garden.  From  it  they 
wandend  down  tbe  orchard  «-alk  in 
an  all-absorbing  disousioti  as  to  tlie 
safest  time  for  potatoes  to  show  them- 
selres  above  gmund.  It  was  a  namw 
little  orchard,  and  there  was  a  walk 
on  the  other  Edde,  and.  on  that  walk, 
before  they  had  gosa many  yards,  Uiey 
both  espied  throogh  tbe  apple  blossoms, 
Sebastian  and  Dora. 

They  were  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Amos  and  !>owdesTveU,  who 
could  see  them  all  tlie  v&s  >il'>pg  the 


orchard.  The  evening  was  tbe  first 
fine  one  after  a  long  succeflsiom 
wet  days,  and  the  sun  shone  on  i 
freeh  growth  that  had  eprung  up 
the  rainy  ecasou  like  a  smile  ot 
young  face  chastened  and  beastitied 

by    lean.      The    sky,       

looking  in  plaeee,  had  here  and 
great  patches  of  faint  fink,  of  wl 
the  masseH  of  apple  blossoms 
seemed  a  tender  reflection.  Yet 
two  going  slowly  along  might 
been  blind  to  all  ' 
orchard  beauty  that  it  might  ha 
posed  tbey  had  crane  pnrpoeely  to  ■«•. 
Dora's  eyes  were  on  the  grasa-grawD 
walk,  Sebastian's  on  I>ot«'s  face, 
which  was  turned  aligbUy  from  him 
towards  tbe  apple-trees,  in  the  mj^mry 
of  its  tearful  looks,  tenderness,  and 
doubt.  It  Ecemed  so  natural  to  see 
socb  a  couple  in  socb  a  [dace,  that 
Dowdeswell  felt  half  aehuned  oS  his 
anger,  and  Amos  of  his  anxiety.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  Dowdeswell  wao  Tery 
ODgry,  and  Amos  rery  aiLxious,  wbali 
they  got  to  the  end  <rf  the  orchard 
and  saw  the  two  coming  dieamly 
along,  hand  in  hand.  There  was  tni- 
dently  no  thought  of  worldly  impedi- 
ments present  to  either,  nothing  but 
love's  own  doubts  and  diffieultiBB 
troabling  them;  they  were 
like  Shakespere's 


"  Jyvttt  and  his  la» 
That  thro'  a  coaottj  lane  did  tais 
la  the  fpriog-ttme." 


J 

rtainly        I 


And  when  Bebastian'a  hand 
round  Dora's  shoulders,  and  she 
it  off  impetooDsly,  it  was  certainly 
from  Qo  prudent  remembrance  of  their 
diSerent  drcnmstancea  that  she  did 
so,  but  simply  because  the  progress 
tlieir  lore  had  oade  was  already 
enoagh  to  engross  and  frighten  her 
girlish  heart.  She  had  let  Sebastian 
tell  her  of  his  lore  and  hold  her  hand, 
and  that  was  sn^dent  to  dream  over 
for  months  to  come.  But  Sebastiaa 
took  her  repulse  serioosly. 

As  she  leaned  against  the  gate, 
where  tbe  rosy  orchard  opened  on  the 
goldett  tanaiaw,  he  stood  with  his  hand 
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on  the  gate,  and  his  foot  on  the  lower 
bar,  and  the  two,  silent  and  solemn  as 
stone  statues^  watching  them,  heard 
him  say — 

"  Why  do  you  play  with  me,  Dora  ? 
You  say  you  love  me,  and  yet  some- 
times behave  as  if  you  hated  me." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  havd 
said  it,"  answered  Dora. 

Sebastian  took  his  foot  off  the  bar 
of  the  gate  impatiently. 

"  You  should  be  serious,  Dora,"  he 
said. 

"  I  am  very  serious,"  replied  Dora ; 
'^and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  what 
I  have  said  if  you  frighten  me.  You 
asked  if  I  thought  I  could  love  you, 
and  I  said  I  was  beginning  to  love 
you ;  but  it's  only  the  beginning,  and 
I  don't  want  to  be  frightened  into 
anything  solemn." 

"Which  means,"  observed  Sebas- 
tian, with  some  bitterness,  "  that  I 
may  hope  and  work  without  one  word 
of  promise  from  you  to  assure  me  my 
hoping  and  working  will  not  aH  end 
in  my  usual  reward — disappointment." 

"  I  tell  you  the  simple  truth,  Sebas- 
tian," said  Dora.  "  I  like  being  with 
you.  I  think  a  great  deal  about  you — 
more  than  anybody  else ;  but  if  being 
unable  to  promise  you  more  than  this 
yet  shows  that  what  I  feel  isn't  love — 
well,  then,  it  isn't,  that's  all — and  I 
can't  help  it.  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to 
have  told  you  so  much,  as  I  couldn't 
tell  you  more." 

Dowdeswell  cared  to  hear  no  more. 
What  he  had  just  seen  and  heard 
agitated  him  deeply,  yet  he  controlled 
his  feelings  and  impulses  so  far  as  to 
fill  Amos  with  astonishment.  The  last 
words  he  had  overheard  from  Dora 
enabled  him  on  the  moment  to  conceal 
his  real  irritation  and  concern ;  and 
ho  turned  back  with  Amos  towards 
the  house,  conversing  as  before  on  the 
most  trifling  topics. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Amos  to  say  "  Good 
evening,"  and  to  get  home  to  his  own 
reflectioils.  These  were  of  a  strangely 
mingled  character.  He  thought  of  his 
own  feelings  towards  Dora's  mother, 
in  days  gone  by,  and  these  made  him 


judge  tenderly  of  Sebastian.  Yet  he 
could  not  approve  of  his  son's  con- 
duct. He  remembered  how  carefully 
he  had  himself  taken  account  of  Lil- 
lian's circumstances  and  his  own,  and 
how  very  differently  Sebastian  pro- 
ceeded, without  either  a  profession  or 
a  prospect  in  life.  But  then,  Amos 
again  reflected,  who  can  weigh  out- 
ward circumstances  in  life's  mysterious 
balance  against  the  pure  joy  of  an 
ingenuous  mutual  affection  ) 

Amos  was  unconsciously  lapsing  into 
a  strain  of  reverie  that  must  have  ab- 
sorbed him  in  his  own  past  rather  than 
in  Sebastian's  future.  However,  he 
roused  himself  fi*om  it  under  a  strong 
sense  of  the  necessity  that  was  so 
clearly  laid  on  him  to  discourage  any 
engagement  between  Sebastian  and 
Dora. 

Dowdeswell,  for  his  part,  wa«  de- 
termined by  some  means  or  oth^  to 
fix  a  Very  wide-  gulf  between  theln^ 
And  with  this  firm  purpose  in  his 
mind  he  went  over  to  the  prebendary 
at  Stowey-cum-PethertofcL  the  very  next 
day.  Without  at  all  referring  to  Dora, 
Dowdeswell  gave  the  prebendary  to 
understand  that  his  regard  for  Mr. 
Gould  had  led  him  to  think  seriously 
of  Sebastian's  present  aimless  life  at 
Moliksdean;  and  that  if  the  pre- 
bendary could  suggest  ahy  Way  in 
which  an  end  might  be  put  to  it  at 
once  he  would  be  happy  to  supply  the 
needful  means. 

Dowdesweirs  earnestness  carried 
him  farther  than  he  had  intended  to 
go  in  the  first  instance.  He  spoke  of 
a  business  life  in  London  as  possible 
for  Sebastian,  and  still  more  strongly 
of  some  suitable  opening  for  him  in 
the  Colonies.  The  prebendary  was 
an  attentive  listener  till  Dowdeswell 
paused  at  his  own  mention  of  the 
Colonies,  with  some  misgiving  that  he 
was  showing  his  hand  too  soon  or  too 
clearly. 

The  prebendary,  however,  had  no 
other  idea  of  his  visitor's  purpose  than 
that  which  he  had  himself  stated ;  and 
at  the  mention  of  the  Colonies  it  flashed 
across  his  memory  that  he  had  a  few 


days  pvevioosly  consigned  a  printed 
form  t«  the  waste-papet  basket  that 
nught  just  meet  all  the  conditions  of 
tha  case. 

It  was  nov  his  ttu-n  to  speak,  and 
he  did  so  in  his  grandest  manner,  first 
of  all  expressing  his  great  admiration 
of  Dowdeswell's  generous  intentions, 
and  then  informing  him  of  whai,  he 
considered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  giving  them  full  effect.  He  had, 
he  said,  been  asked  by  the  commissary 
of  a  coloniid  bishop  to  recommend  a 
snitahle  yoong  man  for  the  position  of 
lay  assistant  with  prospect  of  ordina- 
tion, and  he  had  at  once  thought  of 
Sebastian,  whose  cousin  and  namesake 
had  been  similarly  recommended  by 
bim  in  the  same  quarter,  and  was 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a 
colonial  clergyman.  But  the  com- 
missary had  also  asked  for  contii- 
butions  towards  the  passage  and  outfit 
of  the  selected  candidate.  The  pre- 
bendary then  pointed  out  that  if  he 
conld  supply  both  the  man  and  the 
money  a  distinguished  service  wonld 
be  rendered  to  the  Colonial  Church ; 
the  missionary  with  whom  it 
hoped  the  lay  assistant  would 
ed  t.utwards  was  n-aitdng  for  the 
lit  of  the  commissary's  appeal,  no- 
thing could  well  bo  more  timely  than 
Dowdeswell's  help, 

Dowdeswell  regai-ded  the  prebendary 
as  be  would  an  angel  of  deliverance, 
and  readily  endorsed  his  opinion  of 
the  plan  he  had  propounded.  Ho 
begged  the  prebendary  to  have  the 
matler  concluded  as  soon  as  possible, 
lest  the  chance  might  pass  away  from 
Sobnatmn ;  but  he  also  particularly 
requested  that  the  Gould  family  might 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his 
part  in  the  transaction. 

The  prebendary  promised  bim  to 
manage  matters  in  thig  way ;  but  he 
emphatically  added  that  so  generous 
an  act  ta  the  Colonial  Church  must  be 
made  known  to  the  commissary,  and 
through  him  to  the  bishop. 

The  sequel  of  Dowdeswell's  inter- 
ew  with  the  prebendary  was,  that 
oUiia  a  fortnight  Scbm^aa  was  on 


his  way  to  Markland,  New  Zealand, 
as  lay  assistant  to  the  newly-appointed 
missionary  at  that  station. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Batheb  more  than  four  years  after 
his  departure  the  long-espected  news 
of  Sebastian's  ordination  reachetl 
Monksdean. 

It  was  received  with  all  the  qniet 
gratitude  that  those  who  had  learnt  to 
relinquish  everything  but  one  small 
portion  of  a  great  hope  conld  feel  at 
tiniiitig  that  portion  realised. 

"When  the  little  house  wus  still,  uid 
Amos  and  his  wife  sat  alone  thinking 
over  Sebastian's  letter,  they  did  not 
feel  able  to  congratulate  each  other  in 
words  or  even  in  looks.  Each  knew 
the  disappointments  which  bad  been 
necessary  so  to  humble  and  chasten 
their  hopes  too  well  to  venture  on 
expressions  of  gratitnde. 

It  might  be,  too,  that  with  the  night 
hours  came  ghosts  of  other  hopes  that 
had  been  stifled  and  buried. 

The  house  door  was  open,  and  the 
two,  on  their  way  up  to  rest,  stcod 
there  a  few  moments. 

The  October  night  was  chilly,  but 
lit  by  the  clear  hunters'  moon  over  the 
sea.  The  trees  clustered  about  tie 
church  had  their  foliage  as  much 
thinned  as  these  two  bad  had  thdr 
hopes.     The  corn -fields  lay  bare — the 

Little  Amos,  almost  without  look- 
ing at  his  wife,  knew  that  her  eyes 
were  slowly  filling  as  she  thought  how 
that  warmi,  teeming  May  afternoon 
a  quarter  of  a  centruy  ago  had  toned 
dotcn    to   the   cold    bareness   of   this 

He  did  not  like  to  take  heed  of  it, 
for  he  knew  she  preferred  to  conquer 
alone  anv  little  emotion  that  disturbed 
her  usually  placid  heart.  And  he  knew, 
too,  she  had  a  sure  and  prampt  way  of 
overcoming  it. 

She  was  wonderfully  little  changed 
by  the  many  years  that  had  passed, 
Si&d  30  waa  Ajsqs.    ^ol  t^at  pit  bet 
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had  any  of  those  sunny  lights  and 
flushes  that  seem  to  show  a  deathless 
youth  in  some  time-worn  faces.  There 
was  rather  a  look  of  hard  preservation 
about  them,  the  dull,  monotonous 
tenor  of  their  lives  appeared  to  have 
acted  as  a  sort  of  preserving  balm. 

Mrs.  Grould's  hair  was  still  red, 
though  faded  and  dull,  and  smoothed 
down  more  rigidly,  perhaps  to  hide 
the  mixture  of  white  that  caused  the 
general  dulness,  but  was  imperceptible 
in  any  other  way.  Her  light-coloured 
brown  eyes  were  still  shrewd  and 
clear,  though  she  wore  glasses  for 
reading  and  needlework.  Her  cheek- 
bones stood  out  more  highly ;  but  her 
mouth  was  not  sunken,  her  rather 
prominent  teeth  being  stUl  strong  and 
showing  age  only  in  being  worn  down 
and  yellowed.  Her  form  was  thinner, 
but  perfectly  erect.  Her  hands  had 
lost  their  delicacy,  but  only  looked 
colom*less  and  musculai*  rather  than 
aged. 

Little  Amos  was  stouter  and  puffier, 
and  his  hair  retained  but  little  of  its 
former  raven  blackness.  His  face 
showed  him  more  than  ever  sure  that 
religion  meant  calm  and  amiable  re- 
signation to  hard,  plodding  work,  and 
joylessness  without  sadness. 

For  him,  however,  as  for  his  wife, 
time  might  have  felt  sympathy,  and 
caught  their  way  of  waiting  for 
Sebastian. 

As  they  stood  looking  at  that  silvery 
way  under  the  moon  that  seems  always 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  path  for  the 
return  of  the  absent,  little  Amos  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  sharp  sigh  from 
his  wife. 

"You're  not  well,  Helen,'*  he  said, 
in  his  dry  but  not  unkind  way. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "but  it's 
hard  I  can't  see  my  boy  for  so  long." 

Amos  was  troubled,  but  he  could 
offer  no  comfort;  for  he  knew  what 
Sebastian  had  said  in  his  letter  to  be 
probably  true — ^that  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  work  three  years  at  Mark- 
land  before  returning  and  seeking 
duty  in  England.  Amos  could  not 
help  sighi7biin8elf  as  he  shut  and 


bolted  the  door.  But  his  wife's  un- 
wonted fit  of  despondency  and  yearn- 
ing inspired  him  to  say,  as  he  followed 
her  up  stairs — 

"  Oh,  we  can't  tell  what  may  happen. 
It  may  not  be  so  long." 

In  little  more  than  a  year  Amos  was 
astonished  to  find  himself  a  true  pro- 
phet. A  letter  arrived  from  Pre- 
bendary Jellicoe  informing  them  he 
was  so  pleased  at  the  news  he  had 
received  from  Sebastian  that  he  had 
written  to  try  and  make  arrangements 
for  him  to  come  as  his  curate  as  soon 
as  possible,  hinting  that  there  would 
be  Httle  doubt  of  his  wish  being  com- 
plied with. 

Amos  had,  as  usual,  his  own  private 
thoughts  about  the  prebendary's  mag- 
nanimity towards  Sebastian.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  curate 
to  remain  for  any  time  at  Stowey-cum- 
Petherton.  The  prebendary,  however, 
made  it  appear  he  was  intending  to 
put  Sebastian  in  the  way  of  prefer- 
ment, and  also  to  act  generously  to 
him  at  once  in  the  matter  of  stipend. 

Amos  thought,  too,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  which  he  reminded  them — of 
a  colonially-ordained  clergyman  find- 
ing duty  in  England — ^was  quite  true. 
Sebastian's  last  letter  had  also  con- 
tained the  news  of  his  cousin's  death ; 
after  which  Amos  felt  Markland  would 
be  a  very  different  place  to  him. 
.  Then  the  idea  of  having  him  back 
was  sunshine  warm  enough  to  dispel 
any  clouds  of  doubt  that  did  some- 
times arise  in  Amos  Gould's  mind,  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  proposed 
arrangement. 

CHAPTER  VITI. 
HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

Sebastian  had  seen  enough  of  the 
cm*ate's  life  at  Petherton  to  make 
bim  take  his  godfather's  promises 
for  what  they  were  worth.  But  the 
temptation  to  return  to  Englan4  was 
too  sti'ong  to  be  resisted,  though  he 
had  not  a  doubt  of  obtaining  at  Mark- 
land  very  early  and  good  preferment. 


Bnt  on  the  fine  March  morning 
when  he  suiled  from  Melbourne,  after 
ft  alormy  and  wearisome  joumejr  from 
New  Zenland,  till  regrets  were  b&- 
oished,  and  he  Itwked  forward  to 
borne  and  home-work  with  a  eest  that 
mode  him  feel  aa  though  tliis  wan  to 
be  his  first  true  ntart  in  life. 

Sebastian,  however,  was  not  to  be 
free  from  clerical  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities even  during  his  journey  from 
the  arduous  "  Rtation "  at  I^ew  Zea- 
land to  the  hy  no  means  easy  parish 
of  Stowey-cum-Petherton,  He  had  not 
been  many  days  on  board  the  Tas- 
moNta  when  there  wn^  placed  in  hif: 
hands  a  charge  that  was  not  only  to 
ownpy  bis  mind  during  the  voyagn, 
but  to  influence  hiit  whole  life  and  the 
lives  denreat  to  him. 

He  was  talking  ona  evening  to  the 
capttun,  an  inveterate  goxslp,  when  he 
heard  foi'  the-  first  time  there  was  on 
board  an  invalid,  not  likely  to  live 
over  the  voyage. 

"It's  a  Mr.  Bftllantyno,"  Said  the 
captain.  "  I  have  promised  the  poor 
old  gentleman's  daughter,  sir,  that 
you  would,  I  was  sure,  go  down  and 
see  him  if  they  should  wish  it,  in  case 
of  him  getting  worse." 

■'Oertainly."  sftid  Sebastian;  "call 
me  afc  any  time  I  may  be  wanted  ;  but 
■we'll  hope  he's  not  so  bad  as  you  think. 
Odd  enough,  there's  a  man  on  board 
now  whoso  supposed  death-bed  I  was 
called  to  more  than  a  year  ago,  and 
as  I'm  not  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  I 
may  wai-n  you  that  from  the  things  he 
told  me  about  himself  you  had  better 
bo  carefnl  of  him.  There  he  is,  the 
smart  gray-htiired  juvenile  in  brown 
velveteen  and  sealskin  cap." 

"  Ah,  I  have  my  eye  on  that  gentle- 
man already,  answered  Captain  I'iak, 
"Caught  hi  111  setting  the  men  gambling. 
I'll  let  him  kijow  you  recognise  him ; 
it  may  make  him  careful." 

While  they  were  walking  up  the 
deck  they  met  the  man,  and  Sebastian 
stopped  and  faced  him.  Putting  his, 
finger  on  a  dirty  card  sticking  out  of 
the  velvet  coat  pocket,  he  said — 
"  What's  this,  Cfawley  I    I  thought 


you  vowed  you'd  never  touch  c 
these  things   again   if  your   life  1 
spared  that  night." 

Crawley  seemed  dismayed  and  sulky 
at  the  accident  of  the  protruding  canl. 
Thrusting  it  further  into  the  pocket, 
he  forced  a  laugh,  looked  detiantly  at 
Sebastian,  and,  winking  at  the  captain, 
said 

"  Oh,  ah-^-to  be  sure.  But  you  know 
the  old  saying,  'When  Someone  was 
Hick,'  and  cetver,  and  cetrev.  But  I 
have  almost  given  it  up,  sir,  except  for 
pure  amusement — pure  amusement." 

There  wa^  something  so  repelling  in 
the  expression  of  the  man's  face>  and 
his  winks  and  sneering  tcne,  8ebaetian, 
i-emembering  his  abject  terror  in  his 
illness,  couhl  not  stay  near  him.  When 
he  had  walked  on,  Crawley  said  to  the 
captain — ■ 

"What  say  to  a  quiet  game  this 
evening,  captain,  for  'pni*  amusement,' 
ehf 

"  You  had  better  be  careful  with 
your  qidet  games,  my  friend,"  said 
risk,  rather  coolly.  "  You  see  the 
parson  knows  you." 

"  Parson  1  Hiunbng  I  Scripture- 
reader — that's  what  he  is.  No  more 
a  pai-son  than  I  am,"  declared  Crawley, 
And  he  seemed  so  heavily  oppressed 
by  contempt  tor  Sebastian,  and  sullen 
rege  at  the  effect  his  words  had  bad 
on  the  captain,  that  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  ship  and  leaned  over  the  sea, 
yet  frowning,  and  spitting  into  it  as 
though  to  show  ha  had  as  much  eon- 
tempt  for  it  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
creation. 

The  captain  was  rather  disappointed 
at  his  sudden  silence,  for  he  was  an 
impartial  sort  of  man,  and  would  have 
enjoyed  a  gossip  with  Crawley  about 
Sebastian  as  much  as  one  with  Sebas- 
tian about  Ciawley.  However,  he 
thought  plenty  of  other  opportunities 
would  bs  sure  to  offer  themselves,  and 
meantime  he  hurried  down  below  to 
inquire  after  the  invalid. 

The  results  of  his  inquiries 
such  as  to  make  him  seek  Set 
and  beg  him  to  hold  hijhself  in 
ueu  to  go  to  him. 
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"  He  is  not  able  to  speak  just  now, 
but  is  out  of  pain,  and  the  doctoi' 
thinks  if  he  can  doze  olE  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  he  would  be  able  to  talk 
with  you,  which  he  seems  anxious 
to  do.'* 

Sebastian's  sunmions  to  the  sick-bed 
did  not  come  till  near  midnight.  He 
was  sitting  up  in  consequence  of  what 
Eisk  had  said,  and,  taking  his  little 
bag  containing  his  Bible  and  prayer- 
book  and  pocket  sacrament  service, 
went  immediately. 

The  door  of  the  cabin  to  which  he 
was  guided  was  opened  by  the  doctor, 
who,  in  passing  out,  detained  and  whis- 
pered to  Sebastian — 

"  Nearly  over.  Don't  be  deceived  by 
his  excitement.  Quiet  him  if  you  can." 
The  warning  was  not  unnecessary, 
for  Sebastian  would  certainly  have 
thought  life  was  triumphing  over 
death  in  the  eyes  that  scanned  him 
with  searching  eagerness  and  anxiety 
as  he  approached  the  bed. 

The  eyes  were  set  under  an  im- 
mense forehead,  and  in  a  face  that  was 
an  ideal  of  an  ancient  patriarch's. 
But  to  Sebastian  it  seemed  to  show  a 
wonderfully  mixed  character — a  tumult 
of  different  and  conflicting  passions. 
He  read  there  of  baffled  energy, 
moroseness,  suspicion,  doubt,  yet 
dogged  coui*age,  gleams  of  vivid  hope, 
gleatens  even  of  triumph. 

His  scrutiny  of  Sebastian  seenied  to 
fill  him  with  satisfaotien — almost, 
Sebastian  thought — if  he  might  believe 
it — with  pleasure.  As  he  stood  with 
his  hand  laid  gently  on  the  sick  man's, 
the  gaze  of  the  searching  eyes  grew 
more  and  more  full  of  trust  and 
liking. 

"Thank  you  for  coming,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  one  such  as  I  much  wished 
to  see  just  now.  Tell  me  to  what 
disciple  was  it  our  Lord  said,  *Son, 
behold  thy  mother'!" 

"John,"  answered  Sebastian,  won- 
dering if  his  mind  was  rambling. 

"  Ah,  yes.  Well,  what  Christ  must 
have  seen  in  him  I  see  in  you — and 
feel  I  may  say  to  you  before  I  go, 
Brother,  behold  thy  sister ! '' 


Startled    by    the    suddenness    and 
solemnity  of  such  a  charge,  Sebastian 
looked  quickly    in    the    direction    in 
which  the   trembling  finger  pointed, 
and  saw  the  most  angelic  face  he  had 
ever  beheld.     Angelic  was  what  she 
simply  seemed  to  him  in  her  beauty 
and  in  the  tender  love  her  face  ex- 
pressed.    Yet  the  grief  it  wore  was  all 
human  enough.     Her  face  was  large 
like  her  father's,  but  pure  in  its  pallor 
as  a  white  camellia.     She  was  in  deep 
mourning,  and  the  only  colour  about 
her  was  in  her  wonderful  blue  eyes. 
When  Sebastian  had  in  a  few  seconds 
recovered   from  his  first  surprise,  he 
could  but  rise   and  extend  his  hand. 
This  action  was  responded  to,  but  not, 
he  instinctively  felt,  with  any  of  the 
father's  solemnity  or  trust.     It   was 
rather  with  a  gentle  submission,  not 
unmixed,  Sebastian  thought,  with  de- 
precation, as  though  she  would  have 
him  understand  that,  while  sparing  her 
father   opposition,  she  would  not    on 
her  part  wish  Sebastian  to  feel  bound 
by  any  promises  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  concerning  her.     This 
seemed   to   him   to    be   very   plainly 
expressed  in  the  mere  glance  of  the 
large  blue  eyes  and  touch  of  the  hand, 
yet     with    extreme    gentleness     and 
courtesy,  and  without  a  shade  of  pride 
or  repellingness. 

She  placed  a  chair  for  him  at  the 
bed-side. 

"  Cicely,"  said  her  father,  "  have  / 
the  papers  ? " 

She  put  her  hand  under  his  pillow 
and  drew  from  it  an  envelope,  which 
she  placed  in  his  hand.  As  she  did 
so  she  bent  down  over  him,  and  Sebas- 
tian heard  her  whisper — 

"Why  trouble  morel  Why  not 
trust  me  and  leave  all  to  me  ? " 

The  long  pale  fingers  crept  round 
the  golden  head,  drawing  it  fondly 
down. 

"  My  darling,"  answered  her  flather, 
"  you  have  a  long  journey,  and  Sk  pre- 
cious charge  besides  yourself.  Yon 
must  let  me  have  my  way  in  making 
both  as  safe  as  I  can.'' 

"Then   I   may  go  oi^t  while  you 
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uid  come'biick  presently t"  she 

As  you  like;  hat  don't  be  long, 
niy  darling," 

As  Sebastian  opened  the  door  for 
her  he  met  her  eyes  glancing  at  him 
with  the  half  fearing,  eearching  look 
of  one  who  is  to  be  judged  by  a  stranger 
—  herself  conscious  of  her  own  in- 
tegrity, but  knowing  nothing  of  T^i"' 
or  of  hia  judgment. 

He  returned  the  look  as  gently 
and  asBuringly  as  the  respect  she  had 
already  inspired  him  with  enabled  him 
to  do ;  and  even  the  next  instant,  aa 
he  had  a  last  glimpse  of  her  before 
closing  the  door,  there  seemed  to  him 
a  placidity  and  confidence  on  her  face 

if  their  minds  hod  been  lain  open 

each  other  in  that  brief  look. 
i-  As  aoon  as  she  was  gone  her  father 
new  a   slip    of  newspaper   from   an 
envelope   and   gave  it    to    Sebastian, 
saying — 

"  Will  you  please  read  that,  and 
tell  me  if  yon  understand  I" 

Sebastian  read  the  little  paragraph, 
which  he  found  to  be  a  brief  account 
of  a  divorce  case  of  which  he  remem- 
bered to  have  beard.  He  was  looking 
over  it  a  second  time  when,  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
shattered  frame  before  him,  Ballan- 
iytut  aaid — 

"  And  noii;  sii-,  ivill  you  read  this  1 " 

Sebastian  took  from  him  the  letter 
he  held  out,  and  found  in  it  a  full 
denial  by  the  only  two  witnesses 
against  the  divorced  wife  of  the  evi- 
dence they  had  given. 

"But  this  lady,"  said  Sebastian,  "is 

"The  one  you  have  just  seen,  sir — 
my  daughter  ^  and  all  I  ask  you  now 
to  do  is  to  see  this  letter  put  into  her 
husband's  hands." 

"Yes,"  fsaid  Sebastian,  hesitatingly, 
and  hardly  able  yet  to  realize  the 
position  ;  "  but  would  it  not  be  safer 
to — to  consult  your  solicitor— I  mean 
to  place  this  where  you  are  sure  of 
having  justice  done  to  her  1 " 

Thetremblingfbandwasontstretched 
a  little  impatiently. 


"  No,   no,"  «iBwerMl    Bidbmtynei 
hiu-riedly;    "there's  more  justice  in 
that  man  than  in  all  the  law  courts  ' 
England.     Don't  mistake ;  all  I 
is  that  he  n/tall  get  it." 

"Aad   that   they   shall    be 
died !  "  asked  Sebastian. 

Ballantyne's    eyes  turned   ( 
with  a  look  of  perfect  confidence. 

"Let  him  get  that,''  he  said,  "and 
be  will  give  her  no  choice." 

His  eyes  drooped  and  his  face 
whitened,  which  cli  ingo  was  the  first 
reminder  Sebastian  bad  of  his  state, 
for  until  now  his  feverish  energy  had 
seemed  like  increasing  strength. 

His  voice  was  more  faint  when  he 
said,  looking  up  again  with  apparent 
difficulty— 

"  You  are  very  young,  I  should 
not  ask  you — so  young,  and  a  clergy- 
man, to  interest  yourself  in  a  divorced 
wife,  if  all  her  misery  was  not  over, 
and  nothing  left — nothing  that  need 
be  mentioned  between  you  but  the 
reconciling  of  two  of  the  best,  the 
most  truly  devoted  hearts  that  ever 
beat," 

"A  task  that  any  one  might  be 
proud  to  undertake,"  Sebiistian  said. 
"  But  what  a  nuracle  it  seems  that 
human  justice  could  be  wrung  from 
anything  so  diabolical  as  the  ndnda 
that  planned  and  carried  out  such  vile 

Ballantyne's  wan  eyes  grew  almost 
brilliant  mth  triumph,  but  as  sad' 
denly  dimmed  and  filled,  and  there 
was  the  pathetic  humility  of  death  in 
life's  last  glow  of  pride  as  he  said — 

"  It  was  the  one  thing  I've  done  for 
her  in  all  her  life — the  one  thing ;  but 
who  else  would  have  done  it !  Wbo 
would  have  followed  them  here  and 
hunted  them  down — and  wrung  justice 
from  them  as  I  have  done  1 " 

Sebastian  was  beginning  to  realize 
and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  appa- 
rently easy  charge  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  E«membering,  however, 
the  doctor's  warning,  and  seeing,  too, 
sudden  looks  of  deathliness  on  the 
restless  faee,  he  dared  not  say  much 
on  so  exciting  a  subject.     He  there- 
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fore  gently  reminded  Ballantjnie  of 
the  thoughts  due  to  him  with  whom 
lay  the  glory  of  his  triumph. 

Ballantyne  listened  meekly,  with 
the  restlessness  of  one  whose  mind 
was  still  busy  with  other  thoughts. 

"Stop,"  he  said,  faintly.  **I  wish 
you  to  read  and  pray  with  me  ;  but  I 
think  first  it  may  be  better  to  tell 
you  while  I've  strength  the  facts  as 
they  really  were.  It  will  save  your 
mind  dwelling  on  it ;  it  will  save  one 
word  being  necessary  between  you  and 
her." 

He  then  gave  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  case;  but  the  only  fact  of 
interest  to  Sebastian  was  that,  as  he 
expected  from  the  beauty  of  Cicely, 
the  misery  caused  her  had  been  the 
work  of  a  lover  whom  she  had  rejected 
before  her  marriage — a  man  of  such  a 
nature  as  made  him  feel  relieved  to 
hear  he  was  not  an  Englishman. 

Ballantyne,  in  his  pursuit  of  him  to 
Australia,  where  the  wretch  had  gone 
after  the  success  of  his  own  and  his 
witnesses'  perjury,  had  been  compelled 
to  take  his  daughter  with  him,  because 
he  dared  not  leave  her  near  the  scene 
of  her  frightful  suffering. 

The  story  over,  Ballantyne  asked 
Sebastian  to  call  his  daughter. 

He  found  her  close  to  the  door, 
sitting  on  the  cabin  stairs,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands. 

When  she  came  in  Sebastian  with- 
drew a  little  from  the  bed  to  leave 
them  together ;  but  as  he  did  so,  the 
worn  and  wounded  spirit  looking 
through  the  wild  dying  eyes  sum- 
moned him  back. 

As  he  took  the  fingers  feebly  sig- 
nalling to  him,  and  looked  with  com- 
forting response  into  his  face,  the 
fire  died  under  the  stagnant  tears. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  tender 
anticipation  of  his  child's  happiness. 

"I  trust  you — to  see  her  back  to 
him,"  he  whispered. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Sebastian, 
turning  inquiringly  to  the  kneeling 
figure. 

Her  only  answer  was  to  cling  closer 
to  her  father;  but  he  999med  to  take 


it  as  the  answer  he  wished  from  her, 
and  looked  up  with  more  peace  to 
Sebastian  as  he  repeated — 

"I  trust  you." 

"  You  may  trust  that  I  will  take  it 
as  a  sacred  charge  to  do  the  best  I 
can  in  the  matter,"  Sebastian  said. 

He  was  then  quiet  while  Sebastian 
read  to  him  the  words  that,  uttered 
by  his  rich  and  feeling  voice,  had 
comforted  so  many  a  wild  and  fearful 
spirit  on  the  same  mysterious  journey. 

The  poor  weary  traveller  now  pre- 
paring for  it  fell  into  an  apparently 
peaceful  state.  When  the  doctor  came 
in  he  shook  his  head  at  Sebastian,  as 
if  hinting  he  would  speak  no  more  ^ 
and  it  would  have  beefi  less  painful 
had  it  so  happened,  for  a  little  scene, 
extremely  embarrassing  to  Sebastian, 
was  the  result  of  his  next  words.  It 
seemed  that  he  had  signed  to  Cicely 
to  prepare  to  have  the  sacrament  ad- 
ministered, and  she  had  called  in  the 
doctor  and  her  old  nurse,  that  there 
might  be  enough  persons  present.  All 
was  ready  before  Sebastian  had  noticed 
what  she  was  doing.  When  he  saw 
her  anxiety  he  bent  over  Ballantyne, 
saying  a  few  earnest  words  to  him. 
On  his  asking  him  if  he  was  "in 
charity  with  all  men,"  he  gazed  at 
Sebastian,  and  answered,  scarcely 
above  a  whisper — 

"All  but  one." 

"  But  you  must  forgive  him,  too,  or 
I  cannot  do  what  your  daughter 
wishes,"  said  Sebastian. 

"  Never  ! "  answered  Ballantyne, 
with  a  smile  of  what  seemed  almost 
childish  wonder  at  the  idea. 

His  daughter  had  not  heard  him, 
atid  Sebastian  could  not  bear  to  pain 
her  by  telling  her,  but  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  the  services 
He  tried  to  make  her  think  the  im- 
pediment was  in  his  own  mind — and, 
turning  to  her,  told  her  gently,  but 
decidedly,  he  was  not  prepared  to  do 
what  she  wished. 

To  his  extreme  pain  she  entreated 
him  to  grant  her  request,  and  Ballan- 
tyne signed  by  a  sort  of  feeble  frenzy 
to  him  to  do  so. 


"  said  tiw  doctor,  '■  in 
b  a  rase  it's  crael  to  n'fuse." 
Seb&stiau  remuned  firm,  uid  O0I7 
'  qmke  such  word»  as  be  might  to  Bal- 
l&ntyne  wiUiout  discueaing  his  requetit, 
dwelling  on  his  own  need  and  Bareness 
of  forgivoDBss  if  he  freely  forg-^ve. 

Soon,  however,  all  remcMnbraaoe  of 
the  niatter  seemed  to  pa^  from  him. 
Uq  raised  his  head  slightly  and  looked 
at  Cicelj.  The  head  was  like  a 
wounded  tiger's  just  then,  lighted  up 
at  the  point  of  death  to  take  a  la^it 
look  at  its  young,  and  at  once  scowling 
aC  the  world  in  anticipation  of  injury 
to  it,  yet  piteously  entreating  its 
protection  and  enocoar. 

But  he  said  nothing,  and  fell  back 
■  ^  final  unconsGiouanea& 


Sebastian's  refusal  to  administer  the 
Kacrament  to  poor  Ballantyne  was 
mentioned  in  b-tJ«ng  t«rmK  by  the 
doctor  to  Captain  Fisk,  and  being 
repeated  in  all  directions  by  the  com- 
nanicatire  captain,  caused  throughout 

■  Mw  Tcmania  a  mummr  of   in£gna- 

■  tioD  against  Sebastian,  of   which  he 
rms  quite  unaware. 

So,  too,  did  his  delay  in  seeking  to 
offer  anch  comfort — as  waa  expected 
of  ibe  only  clergyman  on  board — to 
the  poor  mourner.  In  this  matter 
Sebastiaii  felt  much  diSiculty,  and  it 
was  quite  a  week  after  her  father's 
burial  that  he  made  up  Us  mind  to 
speak  to  her.  Even  tlien  they  only 
exchanged  a.  few  words  when  pai^ng 
each  other  on  deck.  It  was  this  way 
for  several  days  more,  but  each  time 
her  look  was  calmer,  her  voice  more 
natural. 

These  glimpses  of  her  gave  Sebas- 
tian leisg  heroic,  bat  far  more  pleasing 
and  Ratisfactory  opinions  of  his  charge. 
Instead  of  such  a  romance  as  he  had 
beard,  seeming  to  belong  to  hermit 
appeared  cruelly  incongruous  —  she 
seemed  one  of  those  fair,  gentle  Eng- 
lish idols  of  the  house  whose  joys  and 


troubles  were  naturally  tast  in  ) 
own  home  boundaries.  Her  tender 
blue  eye^  were  never  meant  to  stare 
above  the  tragic  ma^,  he  felt,  bat  to 
reet  serenely  on  loved  faces  and  scenes, 
brightening,  softening,  and  purifying 
all  heartti  that  lired  iu  their  sweet 
light 

The  more  Sebastian  saw  of  Iter 
the  less  embarrassment  he  felt  in  the 
prospect  of  having  to  give  her  » 
brother's  help  and  protectioa,  so  far 
as  she  would  let  him.  There  was  ft 
timidity  in  her  manner  which  made 
him  feel  that  he  ebould  be  the  first  to 
speak  of  her  father's  wiiihes.  and  mako 
it  easy  for  her  to  open  her  mind  to 
him  un  the  subject. 

One  morning  he  saw  her  sitting 
with  her  needlework  on  deck,  half 
reclining  on  the  cushions  her  eaieful 
old  servant  hod  brought  up.  Sebaa- 
tian  thought  this  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  speaking  to  her ;  yet  he 
passed  near  her  several  times  reluc- 
tant to  distnrb  her  thooghtid,  which, 
were  evidently  very  pleasant  just 
then.  As  she  leant  back  on  the 
cnshions — her  head  on  her  hand  and 
her  elbow  on  the  bulwark — she  looked 
down  at  the  sea  with  eyes  that  might 
have  found  each  wave  enrolling  some 
joyful  promise.  She  was  as  great  a 
contrast  to  what  he  had  seen  her 
before  as  the  softest  morning  in 
April    is    to    the    wildetjt    night    in 

H*  had  P'fM^d  she  wore  Mack  on 
the  night  he  lir^t  saw  her,  aod  now, 
instead  of  appear'ng  in  deeper  mourn- 
ing, the  richer  dress,  and  the  neat^ 
ness  that  had  then  been  wanting, 
made  her  attire  far  less  gloomy  than 
it  had  been  befor«  her  father's  death. 

Her  face  was  too  peculiar  for  Sebas- 
tian to  have  forgotten  it  ;  very  defec- 
tive, yet  very  rich  in  those  things 
that  make  a  face  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  which  many  perfect  faces  are 
without 

It  was  a  large  face,  very  faulty  in 
outline,  but  it  had  in  its  soft  curveH 
and  milky  paleness  a  wonderfnl  purity. 
In  such  4  face  one    expected  to  k« 
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large,  langiiid  eyes  and  lips,  and  an 
indolent  lack-lustre  sort  of  expression, 
while  red  hair  must,  it  would  be 
thought,  aocompany  such  a  com- 
plexion. But  here  in  this  large  face, 
with  its  double  chin,  appeared  eyes 
and  mouth  of  almost  infantile  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy,  a  little  Grecian 
nose,  and  brows  which,  though  low,, 
were  delicately  shaped,  and  wore  the 
light  as  well  as  the  wear  and  tear 
of  unevaded  thought.  They  were 
crowned  by  hair  of  light  brown,  with 
a  glitter  of  gold  in  it.  The  same  con- 
trast as  there  was  between  the  shape 
of  the  face  and  in  the  centre  featui'es 
appeared  in  the  thick  neck  and  the 
tiny,  exquisitely-finished  ears — in  the 
large  ann  and  small  tapering  hand, 
the  somewhat  full  form  and  light  foot. 
Altogether,  Sebastian's  charge  gave 
him  the  impression  of  an  unfinished 
marble  sculpture,  inspired  with  human 
and  spiritual  life,  whUe  in  its  state  of 
incompleteness. 

**I  am  so  glad,"  said  Sebastian, 
when  he  at  last  stood  still  beside  her, 
*'  to  see  you  out,  and  looking  so  much 
better." 

Her  face  saddened  a  little,  but  not 
painfully,  so  that  Sebastian  saw  her 
happy  thoughts,  whatever  they  might 
have  been,  had  not  come  by  wronging 
her  grief.  She  did  not  start  or  change 
as  having  forgotten  it,  but  saddened 
slightly  at  finding  the  memory  of  it 
grow  more  vivid  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice  that  had  pleaded  with  and  for 
her  lost  one  at  the  gates  of  death. 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand, 
and  then  a  great  pallor  and  gravity 
came  over  her. 

Sebastian  appeared  not  to  notice  it, 
and  spoke  of  his  own  return,  and  of 
the  scenes  he  had  left,  in  a  way  to 
take  her  thoughts  from  herself. 

She  listened  with  very  real  interest, 
and  the  little  talk  over  New  Zealand 
mission-life  led  to  the  discovery  that 
they  liked  and  trusted  each  other 
without  having  made  the  least  elEort 
to  do  so. 

The  next  day,  when  they  were  again 
together,   Sebastian   felt   it   best   no 
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longer  to  delay  in  breaking  silenc3  on 
that  subject  which  must  sooner  or 
later  on  their  voyage  be  talked  of. 
The  first  words  he  spoke  showed  hJTn 
she  was  relieved,  and  glad  to  have 
removed  the  restraint  there  had  as 
yet  been  between  them  on  the  matter 
so  much  in  both  their  minds. 

"  I  am  quite  impatient,"  he  said, 
turning  to  her  suddenly,  "  to  sea  your 
husband.  To  be  spoken  of  so  by  your 
poor  father,  who  I  thought  could  con- 
sider no  one  worthy  of  you,  he  must 
indeed  be  worth  knowing." 

The  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  Sebas- 
tian's with  a  gratitude  bright,  deep, 
and  undisguised  as  a  child's.  But  after 
one  look,  full  and  frank,  they  drooped 
and  filled,  and  the  cheeks  were  over- 
spread with  a  tint  no  deeper  than  the 
reflection  of  a  red  flower  on  a  white 
one. 

"I  believe,'*  she  said,  "I  can  say 
truly  that  I  am  the  only  human  being 
I  know  who  has  discovered  any  serious 
fault  in  him,  and  that  in  knowing  him 
deeply  enough  to  have  found  that 
fault,  T  have  seen  greater  goodness 
than  any  one  else  will  ever  know  is 
in  him." 

**  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  you," 
said  Sebastian,  *'in  saying  there  is 
one  question  I  should  like  to  ask ; 
but  don't  be  alarmed,  for  it  concerns 
no  earlier  time  than  the  night  I  first 
met  you." 

''  What  is  it  ?  '*  asked  Cicely. 

•"  I  cannot  help  wondering  why 
your  father  showed — almost  to  the 
very  last — such  anxiety  about  your 
using  the  proofs  he  has  obtained  for 
you.  He  surely  could  not  think  you 
would  hesitate  about  doing  so?  ** 

Cicely  looked  far  out  over  the  sea, 
and  her  thoughts  appeared  to  have 
as  far  to  wander  as  her  eyes  in  her 
search  for  an  answer  to  Sebastian's 
simple  question. 

After  all  she  did  not  answer  it,  but 
turning  to  him  with  that  assurance  of 
being  understood  which  one  can  feel 
with  so  few,  but  which  was  the 
peculiar  charm  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Sebastian,  she  said — 
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"  I  know  I  shall  t«l!  yoa  what  yon 
ask  me  before  our  paths  divide,  but  I 
don't  feel  that  I  can  do  so  now." 

"There  may  be  no  need  for  yon 
doing  so  at  all,"  said  Sebastian.  "  It 
is  only  in  case  of  all  not  being  well 
that  my  promise  to  yonr  father  would 
make  me  anxious   to   be  taken  into 


ing  to  the  one  real  i 
pride  of  his  life — her  marringe  with 
the  son  of  a,  man  who  had  ever  be«n 
Ballantvne's  ideal,  both  in  character 
and  worldly  position. 

"  I  wish  you  conld  reaKse  the  kind 
of  family,"  Cicely  had  said.  "  Patri- 
arehal  in  fineness  of  health  and  strength 


yoor  confidence  that  I  might  be  of  and  simplicity  of  living,  yet  in  refine- 
any  help  I  could.  But  should  all  be  ment  and  intellectual  cultnre  keeping 
w^  as  I  can't  doubt  it  will  be,  I  pace  with  the  most  advanced  minds, 
shall  be  more  than  contented  only  to  Imagine  every  one  of  the  sons  with 
hear  of  yonr  happiness."  gome  fine  quality  of  mind  a  little  in 

No  more  was  said  on  the  subject  of  excess— some  good  carried  beyond  its 

Mr.  Ballantyne's  doubt  as  to  Cicely's  most  useful  end  a  little.      Then  inja- 

Qse  of  his  papers  till  two  days  before  gine  one  avoiding  such  extremes,  yet 

the   Tasmania  was  due  at  the  West  taking  the  cream  of   each  example — 

India  docks.  shnnning  extravagance  in  every  way ; 

It  was  not  that  any  want  of  con-  dreading  ambition,  perhaps  a  little  too 

1  either  side  had  prevented  m.ueh ;    loving  peace,  perhaps  also  i 


the  subject  being  referred  to ; 
dniing  their  long  voyage,  a  friend- 
ship, all  cheering  and  unseldsh,  had 
deepened  between  them.  Cicely  had 
as  vivid  a  picture  of  the  little  church 
and  village  of  Monksdean  in  her  mind 
as  if  she  had  sat  in  the  high-backed 
seat  and  played  in  the  sandy  lane 
with  Sebastian  and  his  sisters.  She 
conld  wince  at  the  idea  of  the  preben- 
dary in  a  rage  :is  if  she  had  herself 
known,  lite  Sebastian,  what  it  was  to 
tread  on  his  gouty  toe,  or  tumble  over 
his  crimson-velvet  leg-rest. 

Sebastian  also  might  have    known 


little  too  much ;  gifted  with  a  peculiar 
power  of  turning  all  life's  good  things, 
prosperity,  health,  art — to  a  sort  of 
essence  of  liome  happiness — my  hoa- 
band  was  all  this." 

Another  time,  talking  on  the  same 
subject.  Cicely  said : 

"  Of  couree,  though  he  was  consi- 
dered the  least  gifted  of  all  the  family 
— by  the  family — it  was  a  great  disap^ 
pointment  to  them  when  he  manied 
Cicely  Eallantyne.  I  daresay  you 
think,  Jfr.  Gould,  that  I,  thlnHng 
of  him  as  I  do,  felt  that  he  ought  to 
have  made  a  better  marriage.     But  to 


poor  impetuous,  ever  sanguine,  ever  tell  you  the  truth,  and  running  the 
failing  Peter  Ballantyne  for  years  great  risk  of  you  thinking  me  vain, 
instead  of  only  a  few  hours,  and  so  I  must  confess  I  did  not,  and  do  not, 
tenderly  did  Cicely  touch  on  all  his  feel  he  was  so  very  humble  or  unwise 
errors  that  they  appeared  but  as  in  choosing  me.  Was  it  not  natural 
misfortunes  to  make  one  pity  him.  and  to  his  own  interest  he  should 
Yet  it  was  terrible  to  think  of  the  fancy  that  one  who  had  always  been 
poor  old  man's  awakening  when  he  poor  like  myself  would  most  appre- 
began  to  see  his  delusions  and  what  ciate  his  quiet  prosperity ;  that  a 
they  had  cost  him.  What  a  sweet  great  wanderer  would  most  care  for 
and  precious  life  in  the  good  wife  and  what  A*  thinks  so  much  of — home ;  a 
mother,  ever  conscious  of  his  mis-  very  weary  one  be  most  grateful  for 
takes,  and  yet  so  weakly  patient  with  rest.  So,  ilr.  Gould,  I  don't  think 
them !  What  waste  of  line  qualities  he  made  any  great  sacrifice  in  marry- 
in  his  neglected  children  kept  from  ing  me.  I  trembled  more  for  myself 
their  own  efforts  by  his  predictions  than  for  him.  And  I  think  it  was 
of  a  brilliant  future !  Then,  too,  nnmentioned  but  persistent  sensitivo- 
though  Cicely  dwelt  upon  this  with  ness  about  myself  and  my  own  poor 
such  humility,  how  well  Sebastian  family  always  in  trouble  that  made 
fioald  undeistoud  tfa«  old  man's  ding-  bim  begin  bo  mismidexstaiKl  me.   Xb«a 


Sebastian. 
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when  need  for  perfect  trust  came,  when 
I  fell  under  suspicion  and  calumny, 
when  all  his  family  were  urging  him 
to  a  separation,  he  saw  me  with  their 
eyes,  and  judged  me  with  their  judg- 
ment." 

Sebastian  could  now  well  understand 
poor  old  Ballantyne*s  triumph  in  his 
last  moments  at  the  success  of  the 
one  solitary  thing  he  had  ever  taken 
in  hand  with  true  energy  and  de- 
termination, the  vindication  of  his 
daughter's  honour. 

"There  has  been  one  thought  to 
keep  me  from  sinking  quite,''  said 
Cicely.  "  The  thought  that  I  should 
never  have  known  what  there  really 
was  in  my  father,  but  for  this  trouble ; 
for  never  have  I  heard  of  such  almost 
supernatural  conquering  of  difficulties 
and  penetration  of  what  seemed  hope- 
less mystery.  What  exertions  and 
self-denials  he  has  gone  through  none 
but  I  can  ever  know." 

Yet  in  spite  of  placing  so  much 
confidence  in  him  Cicely  did  not  allude 
to  that  question  of  Sebastian's,  as  to  the 
reason  of  her  father  s  doubt,  till  the 
Tasmania  sighted  the  English  coast. 

They  began  to  talk  then  of  their 
parting,  and  how  Sebastian  was  to  call 
on  Cicely  at  the  house  of  her  aunt. 

Sebastian  told  her  he  was  not  going 
to  his  curacy  for  some  days,  having 
to  wait  in  London  to  see  his  bishop 
who  was  to  sign  his  testimonial  from 
the  Markland  clergy.  He  gave  her 
the  address  of  the  private  hotel  where 
he  would  stay  till  his  affairs  were 
settled. 

In  all  these  explanations  he  waited 
for  Cicely  to  give  him  some  idea  as  to 
how  she  wished  him  to  proceed  with 
regard  to  her  father's  charge  to  him  of 
"  seeing "  the  letter  given  into  her 
husband's  hands.  *Yet  she  said  not  a 
word  on  the  matter. 

The  only  way  he  could  allude  to  it 
was  by  earnestly  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  might  before  his  departure  be 
summoned  by  her  to  be  introduced  to 
her  husband,  and  to  go  to  his  work 
feeling  his  promise  to  her  father  had 
been  performed. 


To  his  surprise,  no  sooner  had  he 
spoken  those  words  than  he  saw,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  night  of  her  father's 
death,  her  eyes  clouded  with  tears. 

"  Mr.  Gould,"  she  said,  "you  cannot 
at  all  know  what  a  strange  and  diffi- 
cult position  mine  still  is,  or  you  would 
not  talk  of  everything  being  settled  so 
easily.      Like  poor  papa,   you  think 
there  is  only  to  prove  to  my  husband 
his  mistake  and  be   received  home ; 
and  that  all  could  be  as  it  was  before. 
It  is  odd  to  me  that  it  never  occurs  to 
you  my  trust  may  have  been  shaken  a 
little.    He  has  been  persuaded,  and  Tjy 
those  whose  judgment  is  certainly  as 
true  and  pure  as  human  judgment  can 
be — that  he   must   separate   from  me 
utterly — that  he   must  put  the   very 
idea  of  ever  caring  for  me  again  from 
him  as  if  I  were  dead.    Remember  it 
is  two  years  since  we  parted.     What 
may  not  have  happened  in  that  time  ? 
You  will  say  why  torture  myself  with 
conjectures.     That  is  just  what  I  am 
trying   not  to   do,  but  still  I  cannot 
promise  you  any  more  than  I  could  my 
father  to  compel  my  husband,  by  giving 
these  proofs,  to  take  me  back  under  any 
circumstances.    Of  course  my  showing 
them  does  compel  him ;  and  I   know 
his  people  would  be  just  as  eager  in  my 
cause   now  as  they  were  against  me 
before.     So  that  if  they  should  have 
used  all  their  power  and  influence  to 
change  him,  and  have  succeeded,  what 
a  cruel  position  for  him,  what  a  false 
one  for  me — for  us  both.     No,   Mr. 
Gould,  it  may  be  all  well,  but  I  must 
see  before  I  act  in  any  way." 

Sebastian  did  what  he  could  in 
urging  upon  her  the  sacredness  of  her 
father's  charge  to  himself,  but  it  was 
certainly  an  error,  and  a  very  grave 
one,  that  he  could  not  do  more.  No 
doubt  his  early  experiences  of  the 
strength  of  feminine  self-will,  as  illus- 
trated by  Mrs.  Gould,  had  something 
to  do  with  his  too  easy  surrender  to 
Cicely  of  the  right  her  father  had 
given  him.  He  had  the  excuse  of 
feeling  certain  that  all  would  be  well 
with  her,  and  that  her  father  had  only 
needed  a  protector    for   her  on  her 
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jonraey  and  some  one  to  make  known 
her  story  in  case  of  anrthing  hapjien- 
ing  to  prevent  her  reaching  England 
alive,  or  well  enough  to  act  for 
herself.  Hod  he  not  believed  so 
finnly  in  the  happy  and  easy 
issue  of  his  task,  he  would  not 
have  promised,  at  her  earnest  en- 
treaties, never  to  act  in  the  matter 
one  step  without  her  consent.  But  he 
did  give  sach  a,  promise,  little  dream- 
ing that  a  time  would  come  when  he 
would  hate  himself  for  having  done  so. 

The  TatToania  reached  lilackwall 
one  chilly  drizzling  Saturday  evening 
at  the  end  of  May. 

About  five  passengers  besides  Cicely 
landed  here.  Sebastian  went  with 
her  and  her  servant  to  see  them  into 
the  train  which  was  waiting.  Fisk 
had  told  him  be  would  have  plenty  of 
time  to  see  the  train  off.  So  when 
Cicely  had  taken  her  seat  he  stood  at 
the  open  csuriage  door  with  his  foot 
on  the  step. 
■,-  He  wished  to  say  something  moi-e 
u  merely  good-bye,  but  felt  strangely 

At  that  instant  he  remembered  he 
I  not  given  her  some  ferns  he  had 
placed  for  ber  between  the  leaves  of  an 
old  guide-book.     He  took  the  book  now 
from  his  pocket  and  a  pencil  and  wrote 
something  which  in  his  gallant  alle- 
giance to  a  good  woman's  cause  did 
sot  seem  to  luin  extravi^ant. 
^^K  Se  gave  the  book  to  Cicely  just  as 
^^^hk  engine   coming  ap  sent  the  train 
^^^pdtward  with  a  jolt 
^^p    Cicely  read  on  the  yellow  cover  the 
Tittle  verse  from  King  Lemuel's  picture 
of  the  noble  wife ; 

"Strength  and  htmour  ar«hrr  dotJung  ; 
and  the  ihaU  rrjoice  in  time  to  comt" 

Then  the  train  moved  forward,  and 
she  looked  up  only  just  in  time  to  see 
Sebastian,    bare-headed  in    the   rain, 

■waiting  to  take  leave  of  her  as  if  she 
Hweaqneen. 
Sebastian     having     called    at    the 
Xondon  address  of  his  late  diocesan, 
inte   informed  that  since  his  arrival 
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in  England  the  bishop  had  resigned 
his  Colonial  See,  and  was  then  on  the 
Continent  on  a  oonfinnation  circidt; 
These  drcuiastances  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Sebastian  to  obtain  his 
counter- signature  immediately  ;  and 
in  his  difficulty  he  was  referred  to  the 
newly-nraninated  bishop.  This  latter, 
however,  explained  to  Sebastian  that 
being  only  the  '"  bishop  designate,"  he 
cotdd  not  properly  act  in  any  ejdsoopal 
capacity,  and  tluit  Sebastian's  best, 
indeed  his  only,  conrse  was  to  wut  for 
his  late  hishop's  return  from  the 
Continent,  which  would  in  any  case 
happen  before  his  own  consecration. 

It  was  a  dismal  prospect  for  Sebas- 
tian, with  his  very  slender  means,  to 
be  kept  waiting  about  in  London  tor 
perhaps  weeks.  He  wrote  to  the  pre- 
bendary to  learn  whether  he  would 
wish  Imn  to  go  down  to  him  and 
ret-um  again  to  London,  but  his  god- 
father wrote  back  in  some  alarm  saying 
it  was  most  import&nt  for  a  colonially 
ordained  clergyman  to  have  such  a 
testimonial  as  Sebastian's,  and  he 
would  on  DO  account  wish  him  to 
leave  town  till  he  had  it  settled. 

Sebastian's  state  of  mind  waA  not 
impro\-ed  by  his  receiving  three  days 
after  he  bad  parted  frean  Cicely,  the 
following  letter  : — 

"Ju.ae  K  18—. 

"I>E4K  Sla.  Gould, — 1  find  my 
worst  fears  realised.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  reconciliation.  Spare 
me  the  misery  of  explaining.  My 
aunt  has  left  the  honse  the  address 
of  which  I  gave  you,  I  will  not  give 
you  any  other  by  which  \o  find  me,  as 
remonstrauces  against  the  course  I  now 
take  would  be  inexpressibly  painful. 
But  do  not  fear  for  me.  I  had,  as  yoa 
know,  half  prepared  myself  for  the 
worst,  God  will  help  me,  for  I  am 
now  truly  one  of  St,  Paul's  '  widows 
indeed.' 

"  Dear  Mr.  Gould, you  will  makeyoor 
name  known  yet,  and  I  shall  hear  of 
it  with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  tlioq^ 
you  wiU  in  all  probability  never 
hear  of  Cicely 
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The  combination  of  mortal  diseases 
by  which  King  Victor  Emanuel  was 
struck  down  in  the  fifty- seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  twenty-seventh  of  his 
reign,  found  perhaps  no  man  in  his 
dominions  more  prepared  for  the  event 
than  himself.  I  do  not  mean,  in  mak- 
ing this  statement,  to  refer  merely  to 
the  fact  that  for  a  short  time  before 
his  decease  the  king  had  not  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  health.  I 
allude  rather  to  a  much  more  singular 
occurrence, — that  for  at  least  the  full 
term  of  a  year  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  broaching  in  his  intercourse 
with  those  most  nearly  attached  to  his 
person,  a  topic  which  they  certainly 
would  never  have  dared  to  introduce, 
and  of  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
part  which  he  was  best  qualified  to 
perform  in  the  great  national  drama, 
had  b§en  almost  achieved;  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  well  if  other  actors 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  that  if 
it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  him, 
his  sole  feeling  would  be  that  of  grati- 
tude for  having  been  permitted  to  do 
so  much.  He  held  this  language  at  a 
time  when  his  robust  frame  and  iron 
constitution  seemed  as  able  to  defy  or 
overcome  the  most  serious  attacks  of 
illness  as  in  his  two  previous  ill- 
nesses, separated  by  intervals  of  about 
ten  years,  and  no  sinister  indication  of 
any  kind  gave  warning  to  his  family, 
his  statesmen,  and  his  people,  of  the 
evil  which  would  so  soon  befall  them. 

What  King  Victor  Emanuel  himself 
felt  and  expressed  will  be  not  indeed 
the  first  or  second  thought  of  those 
whom  the  intelligence  of  his  sud- 
den death  has  shocked,  and  almost 
stunned.  Their  first  thoughts  will  be 
those  of  deep  sympathy  with  his 
children  and  his  people,  of  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  effects  which  his  death 
may  produce  on  the  fortunes  of  the 


new  European  state  which  he  chiefly 
contributed  to  found,  of  anxiety  as 
to  the  fitness  of  his  successor  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  spirit  his  father's 
work,  of  doubt  whether  the  complica- 
tions of  the  Papal  and  Eastern  ques- 
tions may  not  be  increased  by  the 
substitution  of  a  new  personal  element, 
with  a  character  as  yet  unknown,  for 
another  with  which  European  states- 
manship has  been  long  familiar.  Such, 
I  repeat,  must  be  natm^ally  and  neces- 
sarily the  first  thoughts  of  all  on 
learning  the  sad  news.  But  to  those 
whose  inclination  and  duties  have  led 
them  to  devote  a  more  special  and  un- 
broken attention  to  the  story  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel*  s  career  from  the  day 
when  he  received  the  crown  from  his 
father,  Charles  Albert,  after  the  rout 
of  Novara,  to  the  day  when  he  breathed 
his  last  on  his  little  iron  camp-bed 
in  the  ground-floor  of  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  to  those  who  during  that  period 
of  almost  twenty-nine  years  have 
most  closely  studied  his  character, 
and  followed  his  career,  his  reign  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  mai'vellously  harmo- 
nious and  completed  epic.  And  the 
key  to  the  whole  poem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  title  which  the  instinctive  dis- 
cernment and  love  of  his  people  so 
early  gave  him,  "  II  Re  Galantuomo,** 
"  King  Honestman."  Honesty  of 
purpose ;  that  was  what  Italy  mogt 
wanted  in  the  young  sovereign  who 
received  from  his  father's  hand  a 
sceptre  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  made  the  stoutest  heart  to 
quail.  The  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
had  been  wont  to  look  on  the  army 
as  its  backbone.  At  Novara  it  found 
itself  betrayed  by  a  general,  and  its 
different  divisions  more  intent  on 
firing  upon  each  other  than  upon  the 
enemy;  Sardinians  firing  during  the 
engagement  upon  Genoese^  and  then 
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the  Bhops  of  Sorara  as  a 
worthy  pendant  to  the  last  feat,  and 
the  old  troops  of  Savoy  deliberately 
tanung  their  baclu  on  their  comrades, 
and  niarchiiig  off  the  field.  Thia 
frightfol  dborgauizatioD  of  an  army 
was  only  the  too  futhfal  reHection  of 
the  diacord  and  dissension  between  the 
various  political  parties  in  the  State. 
FiedmoDtese  cursing  Lombards,  and 
declaring  that  the  Royalists  of  Pied- 
mont had  been  sacrifict^d  to  the  Kepab- 
licana  of  Milan,  the  popalstion  of 
Genoa  denooncing  that  of  Torin, 
rieing  in  open  revolt,  and  only  re- 
daced  to  silence  by  the  stern  action  of 
an  armed  force.  The  cannons  of  the 
Austrian  conqueror  frowning  from  the 
baations  of  Alexandria,  whilst  in  every 
town  and  village  thronghont  the 
conntry  reactionary  priests,  doing  the 
work  of  Rome,  were  pointing  the  moral 
that  all  these  national  calamities  were 
bat  the  just  penalty  paid  by  a  people 
for  disobeying  the  Roman  pontiff. 
Snch  was  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
in  the  fir:jt  months  of  the  new  king's 
reign.  He  sammoned  a  parliament  to 
help  bim  in  his  fearful  task.  The 
members  of  his  first  parliament  only 
brought  to,  and  repn>duced  in,  the 
chambers  of  Turin,  the  political  and 
moral  anarchy  of  which  the  whole 
country  was  the  scene.  The  king 
made  a  second  appeal  to  his  people, 
sp.ike  to  them  in  the  famous  procla- 
mation of  Moncalieri,  in  terms  of  re- 
proach, of  exhortation,of  warning,  such 
as  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
constitutional  king  to  use :  "  I  have 
done  my  duty ;  why  have  you  not 
done  yours  t"  To  the  honour  of  the 
Sardinian  people,  be  it  said,  the  strong 
outspoken  appeal  went  straight  to,  and 
sank  deeply  in,  their  hearts. 

King  Victor  Emanuel's  second  par- 
liament furnished  him  at  length  with 
the  fitting  inatruinents  by  which  the 
work  of  constitutional  government 
was  to  be  carried    on,  and  since  the 


wanting,   and    the    r^nlar  functions 
of  constitutional  government  have  not 


been  even  for  a  single  day  interrupted 
or  delaj-ed. 

It  would  be  impos^ble  to  overrate 
the  services  rendwed  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  during  the  long  struggle  far 
constitutional  freedom  and  national 
independence,  and  when  we  now  look 
back  upon  all  that  he  was  and  did,  it 
is- difficult  to  repress  the  feeling  that 
much  even  of  what  was  deemed  his 
personal  eccentricity,  contributed  to 
the  result.  Forty  years  ago  Vinet 
wrote  some  admirable  papers  to  prove 
that  marked  individuality  of  charac- 
ter was  the  thing  most  wanted  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  written  a  good  deal  to  tbe 
eame  effect,  and  the  iieaders  of  Lord 
Slacaulay'sLife  will  doubtless  recollect 
the  criticism  to  which  these  opinions 
of  Mr.  Mill  gave  rise. 

If  a  strongly-marked  individuality, 
if  a  total  absence  of  conventionalism, 
are  things  as  greatly  to  be  desired  in 
domestic  and  social  life  as  freedom, 
nnity,  and  independence  are  in  the 
life  of  states,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
deny  that  the  life  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel  must  often  hare  proved 
quite  as  suggestive  to  his  subjects  in 
its  private  as  in  its  public  phases. 
The  two  sides  were  in  truth  closely 
connected.  He  inherited  from  the 
example  given,  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by,  his  father,  the  task  of  fredng 
his  country  from  evety  foreign  yoke. 
He  et^ually  derived  from  tbe  whole 
experience  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood, the  conviction  that  by  nothing 
in  the  performance  of  his  task  could 
he  be  so  fettered  and  restrained  as  by 
the  vast  and  strong  network  of  court 
usages  and  court  etiquette,  with  all 
the  crouching  and  fawning  creatures 
of  sycophancy  and  espionage,  its  eaves- 
dropping chamberlains,  its  wily,  oily 
chaplains,  its  eternal  contrast  to  plain 
dealing,  and  truth,  and  nature.  The 
resolve  to  free  Italy  from  the  foreigner 
became  with  him  an  idea  so  absorbing 
and  so  engrossing,  that  it  never  let 
him  go  for  a  single  moment ;  and  not 
even  the  hold  which  philanthropy  had 
on  Howard's  mind,  was  stronger  than 
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that  which  patriotism  had  on  the 
mind  of  Charles  Albert's  son.  In  an 
almost  equal  degree,  and  for  a  kindred 
reason,  the  feeling  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel  towards  an  ordinary  court- 
life  was  not  one  of  mere  dislike  or 
repugnance,  it  was  that  of  detestation, 
of  abhorrence. 

Superficial    obsei-vers,   ignorant    of 
the  king's  true  character,  were  quite 
unable  to  reconcile  the  contradictory 
facts   that,  whilst  his  usual  mode  of 
life    might   be   termed   almost  rough 
and   coarse,   he   perfectly   understood 
and    even    rigidly   exacted    on   state 
occasions  the  most    minute  forms   of 
court  ceremonial.      There   really  was 
no  contradiction  whatever.     The  couii} 
ceremonial  relates  to  the  royal  ofiice, 
and    ought  therefore  not  only  to  be 
done,  but  to  be  done  with  care,  and 
neither  the    high   dignitaries   of    his 
own  state,  nor  the  ministers  of  foreign 
states   accredited  to  his  government, 
ought  ever  to  be  furnished  with  the 
slightest    excuse    for   neglecting    the 
signs  which  reflected  more  important 
realities.      Every   Italian  knew  that 
King  Victor  Emanuel  infinitely  pre- 
ferred chamois  hunting  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Piedmont,  or  wild  boar  hunt- 
ing amidst  the  juniper  thickets  of  San 
Rossore,  to  receptions  of  other  royal 
personages,  whom,  in  many  cases,  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  would  perhaps 
never  see  again.     But  however  great 
the  attractions  of  the  chase,  they  never 
prevented  the  King  from  abandoning 
at  a  moment's    notice   his    favourite 
sport,  and  hurrying  to  his  capital  to 
do  the  honours  of  his  kingdom  if  so 
required.     Next  to  the  chase  his  chief 
delight    was    in  farming,   and  those 
who  only   saw  him   at   La   Mandria, 
might,  if  familiar  with  the  traditions 
of   English    history,    have    imagined 
that  they  were  beholding  a  counter- 
part of  Geoi^e  III.  at  Windsor.   The 
resemblance  was  somewhat  treacher- 
ous,  for  our  Farmer  George,   in   the 
intervals  of*  his  agricultural  pursuits, 
saw  many  fair  provinces  torn  from  his 
empire,  whilst  Farmer  Victor's   care 
for  his  flocks  and  herds  did  not  divert 


him  from  the  task  of  building  a  new 
empire  up.  The  real  fact  was  that 
whether  in  contact  with  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  ministers,  whether 
farming  or  hunting,  his  mind  was 
always  occupied  with  the  same  idea. 
It  formed  not  the  sole,  but  the  chief, 
subject  of  his  reading,  and  he  rarely 
went  to  bed  without  reading  an  hour 
or  more  in  the  royal  logbook,  con- 
structed according  to  his  own  direc- 
tion, and  for  his  own  special  use.  He 
had  in  his  cabinet  two  secretaries, 
whose  sole  duty  was  to  read  during 
the  day  all  the  more  striking  passages 
in  the  journals  of  Europe  that  bore 
on  the  acts  of  his  government,  or  on 
the  relations  between  Italy  and 
Eiu'ope.  If  written  in  French  or 
Italian,  the  scissors  did  the  necessary 
work,  and  the  extracts  were  pasted 
down.  If  in  German,  English,  or  any 
other  European  language,  of  which 
the  King  was  ignorant,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  a  Venetian  polyglot,  ren- 
dered the  foreign  notice  or  commentary 
into  Italian  for  the  Sovereign's  use. 
That  formed  King  Victor  Emanuel's 
nightly  reading. 

He  exacted  with  unsparing  rigour 
from  his  secretaries  that,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  task,  they  should 
always  give    the    preference  to   dis- 
sentient    or    hostile    criticism.      He 
possessed,  according  .to  the  testimony 
of  all   the  statesmen  who  had  most 
intercourse  with  him,  whether  Cavour 
or  Ricasoli,  La  IVIarmora  or  Minghetti, 
great  natural  talent,  an  extraordinary 
power  of  taking  in  the  bearings  of  a 
political  situation  at  a  single  glance, 
a  shrewd  estimate  of  character,  and 
that  peculiar  development  of  memory 
in  reference  to  all  the  persons  he  had 
ever  seen  or  spoken  to,  which  appears 
to  be  as  inherent  in  royal  personages 
as  the  power  of  a  shepherd  to   dis- 
tinguish the  faces  of   his  sheep.     Tc 
these  natural  gifts  he  united,  after  the 
fashion  just  described,  a   continuous 
course    of    reading    on    the   subject 
which  after  all  it  was  most  important 
for  him  to  know.     Foreign  statesmen, 
when  conveinsing  with    him   for  the 
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'  flnt  time,  ymr^  often  surprised  at  his 
knowledge  of  the  views  held  by  the 
politicians  of  other  coantries.  When 
one  knovrs  how  constant  and  familiAr 
waa  his  mental  intercourse  with  the 
first  pnblicists  of  the  Continent,  there 
WKS  nothing  surprising'  in  the  matter. 
And  it  m.ay  fairly  be  qnestioned 
whether,  for  the  spedal  ta^k  which 
he  had  eet  before  him,  this  very 
pecaliar  discipline,  these  lonely  read- 
ings onder  the  Alpine  tent,  the 
Tnscan  shooting-bos,  or  the  Boman 
villa,  were  not  more  oseful  and  sog- 
gestire  than  the  eternal  recurrence 
of  the  Siime  conrt-conyentionaliiiiiis 
from  which  he  eonld  scai-cely  have 
disentangled  himself  had  he  lived  in 
the  osoal  coart  fashion.  His  reading 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  this 
daily  chronicle  of  Italian  and 
European  politics ;  he  delighted  in 
books  of  voyages  and  travels,  and 
sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
Alpine  sport  would  get  his  huntsmen 
to  sit  on  the  grass  around  him,  while 
he  read  aloud  for  their  amusement 
scnnething  by  which  ho  had  been  more 
especially  interested  when  reading  the 
night  before. 

Even  this  slight  insight  into  the 
private  life  and  personal  character  of 
the  king  may  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  King  Victor  Emanuel's  decided 
individuality  was  of  a  kind  not  in- 
harmonious with  his  great  patriotic 
task.  The  man— the  honest  man — 
took  precedence  of  the  king,  and  the 
titlo  of  llf  Galantuimv)  was  but  the 
national  expression  of  that  belief.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bonrbon  dynasty  in  France,  his  deep, 
broad,  strong  humanity  was  the  foun- 
dation of  Victor  Emanuel's  influence. 
In  contrasting  the  character  of  Henri 
rv.  with  the  last  false  and  sangoinoi'y 
rulers  of  the  House  of  Valoia,  we 
think  not  so  much  of  the  valour  in 
arms  or  the  skill  in  diplomacy  which 
the  first  Bourbon  king  displayed,  as 
of  the  kindliness  and  geniality  and 
generosity  which  endeared  him  to  all 
classes  of  bis  gnbjeets,  and  of  the 
thoosand  traita  of  good  humour  by 


which,  in  the  most  common  occnr- 
rences  of  life,  the  intercourse  of  the 
man  with  his  fellow-men  -was  marked. 
Doubtless  the  Bourbon  was  of  a 
higher  and  a  more  varied  intel- 
lectual type.  No  future  Nodier  or 
Amptre  of  Italian  letters  will  ever 
point,  in  the  columns  of  the  Pofjuiitrt 
or  the  Fhchietio,  to  snch  esqoisite 
morsels  of  fun  and  satire  as  the 
editors  of  the  Satire  Mmipie  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  the  royal  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  Yet  Victor  Emanuel  will 
leave  his  own  stamp,  and  it  will 
remain  as  locg  as  the  name  of  Italy 
and  the  story  of  her  struggles  sh^  en- 
dure on  that  field  of  letters  in  which 
be  most  loved  to  toil.  Each  of  his 
royal  speeches,  from  1849  to  1878, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Italian  regeneration,  and  in  each  of 
those  speeches  the  most  forcible  and 
spirit-stirring  passages,  such  as  tbe 
famous  "  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
cry  of  pain  which  comes  to  me  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,"  are  from  the  king's 

How  far  Victor  Emanuel  merited 
tbe  title  of  "Eing  Honestman,"  by 
his  bearing  dnring  the  long  national 
movement,  may  be  best  estimated  by 
a  rapid  review  of  the  snccessive  in- 
flnenees  employed  to  divert  bim  from 
his  straightforward  path.  "  Get  rid 
of  the  constitution ' '  was  the  language 
addressed  to  him  by  Marshal  Esdetxki 
]nst  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ; 
"all  will  then  be  well.  Ton  will 
find  in  Austria  your  warmest  friend, 
and  she  will  help  yon  to  the  posses- 
sion of  ^lodena  and  Parma."  Aid  the 
simple  answer  was,  "  I  cannot ; 
keep  my  oath  to  my  people."  "Abolish  I 
tbe  constitntion,"  was  uiged  in  blind  I 
good  faith  by  a  large  section  of  th»fl 
old  Piedmontese  aristocracy,  and  t' 
chief  military  men ;  and  the  coun. 
was  echoed,  in  more  affectionate  and  i 
imploring  tones,  by  an  Aostrian 
mother  and  an  Austrian  wife.  He 
stood  firm.  Then  came  the  Sicardi 
laws,  placing  priest  and  layman  on 
the  same  level  of  civil  equality ;  and 
the  storm   rose    higher   and    howled 
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louder.  To  the  Councils  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  law  he  showed  greater 
boldness  and  more  true  political 
sagacity  than  his  own  ministers.  "  If 
you  deal  with  priests  at  all,  don't 
merely  tease  and  worry  them;  do 
enough  to  render  them  innocuous." 
Such  was  the  language  held  by  him 
to  his  cabinet.  The  two  chambers 
voted  the  law,  but  the  royal  assent 
was  not  yet  given.  Might  it  not  at 
the  last  moment  be  withheld?  His 
old  tutor,  Bishop  Charvaz,  implored 
him  to  withhold  his  signature.  His 
mother  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
at  his  feet;  but  the  maternal  in- 
fluence which  turned  back  a  Corio- 
lanus  from  his  march  against  Repub- 
lican, did  not  deter  Victor  Emanuel 
from  his  onward  course  against  Papal, 
Kome.  Then,  as  if  to  mark  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  against  the  impious 
foe,  wife  and  mother  and  brother 
were  all  struck  down  by  the  hand  of 
death,  almost  at  the  same  time.  "  It 
is  too  much — it  is  far  too  much  to 
bear,"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  "Wife,  mother,  brother,  all 
taken  away,  and  the  priests  yelling 
in  my  ears  that  it  is  the  just 
punishment  of  my  sins,  and  that  I 
shall  never  enter  Paradise.  But  my 
road  to  Paradise  shall  be  the  happi- 
ness of  my  people. — {La  mia  Via  del 
Paradiso  sard,  la  felictict  del  mio 
popolo.y^  Great  and  patriotic  minis- 
ters stood  by  his  side,  but  even  those 
ministers  were  not  always  agreed 
amongst  themselves.  The  chivalrous, 
high-minded,  but  too  morbidly  sensi- 
tive and  fastidious  Massimo  d'Azeglio 
took  fright  at  the  violent  language  of 
the  Turin  press,  and  was  willing  to 
have  trenched  on  the  freedom  of  that 
press  at  the  suggestion  of  foreign 
powers.  Count  Cavour  held  a  bolder 
tone.  Victor  Emanuel  sided  with 
Count  Cavour,  made  him  his  premier, 
and  had  to  witness  before  long  a 
Turin  mob  brought  together  by  joint 
clerical  and  protectionist  influences, 
attacking  the  premier's  dwelling,  and 
shouting  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
royal  palace,  "We  want  bread,  not 


laws."  Again,  Victor  Emanuel  stood 
firm  by  free  trade,  as  he  had  stood 
firm  against  Jesuit  assaults. 

Then  came  the  Crimean  war,  in 
which  the  participation  of  Sardinia, 
chiefly  through  the  king's  cordial 
concurrence,  was  openly  denounced 
in  Parliament  as  a  piece  of  Quixotic 
folly.  King  Victor  Emanuel  had  then 
to  bear  up  against,  first  the  rebuffs  of 
the  French  and  English  Governments, 
which  did  not  receive  his  offers  of 
alliance  with  much  cordiality,  and 
next,  against  the,  for  a  time,  dissen- 
tient views  of  his  own  minister  of  war, 
La  Marmora,  and  the,  to  the  very  last, 
most  honest  opposition  of  his  own 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Dabormida. 
How  the  negotiations  at  the  Paris 
conference  of  1856  prepared  the  way 
for  the  memorable  events  of  1859  is 
known  to  all  the  world,  but  those 
only  who  lived  in  Italy  during  that 
period  and  saw  a  little  of  what  was 
then  passing  behind  the  scenes  can 
estimate  the  difficulties  by  which  the 
king  and  his  great  minister  were  sur- 
rounded in  their  task.  If  at  Paris 
the  old  traditions  of  French  diplomacy 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  court  in- 
fluences were  brought  to  bear  upon 
Napoleon  III.,  at  Tui-in  the  jealousy 
of  rival  statesmen  was  as  constantly 
seeking  to  undermine  Count  Cavour. 
Successful  as  the  war  of  1859  was, 
its  abrupt  termination  by  the  Villa- 
franca  armistice  called  into  existence 
a  host  of  political  and  diplomatic 
embarrassments  more  threatening  at 
the  time  to  the  Italian  cause  than  the 
cannons  of  the  still  unoccupied  Quad- 
rilateral. And  here  at  this  precise 
moment  the  true  strength  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel's  character  made  itself 
felt.  Cavour  had  withdrawn  dismayed 
and  to  all  appearance  broken-hearted 
to  Switzerland.  His  successor,  Bat- 
tazzi,  was  writing  to  the  provisional 
governors  of  the  revolted  provinces 
desirous  of  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
and  to  the  Sardinian  ministers  at 
foreign  courts,  telling  them  not 
to  indulge  in  delusive  hopes,  as 
there   was    no    chance  of    obtaining 
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bett^  conditions.  The  king,  on  the 
contiary,  hoped  bravely  on,  and  told 
Tuscans  and  Romnus  to  ^ha^re  his 
hopes.  As  the  nalionul  prospects 
brightened  there  came  auotber  ciood, 
DOthiDg  Ies3  dark  itod  omiuona  than 
the  menace  of  a  leligions  war.  And 
when  all  these  difficulties  were  over- 
cooie.  and  the  successes  of  Garibuldl 
in  the  following  year  had  placed 
nine  rnillioTK  of  Neapolitans  under 
the  Sardinian  dominion,  it  almost 
appeared  as  if  the  fresh  difficulties, 
the  democratic  hopes,  and  provincial 
rivalries  called  into  being  by  the 
Garibaldian  movement  would  neu- 
tralise the  advantages  which  it  had 
procured.  Then  followed  the  death  of 
Count  C'avour,  and  in  every  comer  of 
the  civilised  world  might  be  heai-d  the 
monmfiil  prediction  that  the  hopes  of 
Italy  were  buried  in  the  tomb  of  her 
greatest  statesman.  But  seventeen 
years  have  elapsed  since  Count  Cavonr 
was  laid  in  that  tomb,  and  the  onward 
march  has  never  been  arrested ;  and 
foremost  in  the  van  was  still  to  be 
seen  the  tigure  of  King  Honestnum, 
trusted  by  Venetians  and  Bomans 
whilst  they  were  still  held  down 
beneath  the  Austrian  and  Fapal  yoke, 
and  permitted  by  Providence  to  justify 
their  trust  by  the  final  liberation  of 
Venice  and  of  Kome. 

A  portrait  to  be  true  must  have  ita 
shades  equally  with  its  lights  ;  but  the 
writer  who  pens  a  notice  of  the  late 
King  of  Italy  with  a  whole  nation 
around  him  weeping  for  the  monarch's 
loss,  may  be  pardoned  if  at  such  a 
moment  he  refrains  fram  adding  these 
shades  in  the  presence  of  the  darker 
and  more  solemn  shadows  which  have 
sunk  down  on  the  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal.  In  speaking  of  the  late 
king  1  have  mentioned  in  connection 
with  his  name  that  of  Henry  TV.  of 
France.  The  people  to  whom  the  first 
Bourbon  king  gave  peace  and  order 
were  willing  to  overlook,  in  their 
gratitude  for  such  boons,  the  faults 
which  they  could  not  ignore;  and  revert- 
ing to  that  large-souled  humanity  which 
was  common  to  both  princes,  I  believe 


that  the  memory  of  King  "Victor 
Emanuel  will  become  associated  in  the 
mind  of  posterity  with  the  thousand 
little  traits  of  good  t«mper  and  good 
humour,  of  personal  tact  and  keen 
sagacity,  with  which  it  was  associated 
in  the  minds  of  his  own  contemporaries. 
Of  the  anecdotes  illustrating  hia  ready 
tact  one  cr  two  known  as  quite  au- 
thentic may  be  given.  When  the 
conflict  between  Church  and  Btate  in 
Piedmont  was  at  its  height  a  deputa- 
tion of  noble  ladies  from  Chambery 
waited  on  the  king,  imploring  him  to 
revoke  the  decree  by  which  the  Nuns 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  expelled  from 
their  dty.  They  saw  no  prospect, 
such  was  the  declaration  made  by 
them  to  the  king,  of  having  their 
daughters  properly  educated  if  the 
pious  sisterhood  should  be  removed. 
The  king  heard  them  very  attentively, 
and  at  the  close  of  their  appeal  most 
courteously  replied:  "I  believe  yon 
are  mistaken.  I  know  that  there  are 
at  this  moment  in  the  town  of  Cham' 
bery  many  ladles  much  better  qualified 
to  educate  your  children  than  the 
Sisters  of  the  SacredHeart."  The  ladies 
looked  surprised,  exchanged  inquiring 
glances  with  each  other,  until  at  last 
one  of  them,  addressing  the  king, 
begged  liim  to  potat  out  the  pious 
teachers  of  whose  existence  they  were 
ignorant.  "  The  pious  teachers,"  replied 
the  king,  bowing  more  courteously 
than  before,  "  are  yourselves ;  your 
daughters  can  have  no  persons  better 
qualified  to  superintend  tbeir  educa- 
tion than  their  own  mothers."  The 
ladies  of  Chambery  offered  no  further 
remarks,  but  left  the  royal  presence- 
chamber  in  silence. 

An  equally  characteiistic  trait  was 
furnished  when,  after  the  annexation 
of  Tuscany,  he  visited  Pisa  for  the  first 
time.  On  driving  to  the  cathedral, 
where  an  immense  crowd  hod  gathei'ed 
to  welcome  him,  he  found  the  great 
gates  closed  by  order  of  the  reactionary 
archbishop,  Cardinal  Corsi.  After  a 
delay  of  one  or  two  minutes  it  wns 
found  that  a  small  side  entrance  had 
been  left  open,  and  the  king  proceeded 
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towards  this  door.  But  the  crowd  of 
Pisans  resenting  the  insult  offered  to 
the  king  broke  out  into  indignant  and 
even  menacing  cries  against  the  car- 
dinal-archbishop. Victor  Emanuel, 
waving  his  hand  from  the  top  of  the 
steps,  told  them  to  be  calm,  exclaiming 
at  the  same  time  in  a  good-humoured 
tone — "  It's  all  right.  His  Eminence 
is  only  teaching  us  by  a  practical 
instance  the  great  truth  that  it  is  by 
the  narrow  gate  we  have  a  chance  of 
getting  to  heaven.'' 

Beloved  as  he  was  by  all  classes  of 
his  subjects  he  seems  to  have  inspired 
an  unusual  degree  of  affection  amongst 
the  humble  classes  with  whom  he  came 
most  in  contact,  and  of  all  the  tributes 
to  his  kind-heartedness  spontaneously 
paid  in  the  Italian  capital  dui^ng  the 
last  hoiu's  of  his  life  none  perhaps 
was  much  more  touching  than  the 
token  of  sorrow  offered  by  the  groups 
of  peasants  and  farm  labourers  who 
came  in  from  the  estates  of  Castel 
Porziano,  Belladonna,  Porta  Salara, 
&c.,  and  remained  in  the  garden  of  the 
Quirinal  Palace,  asking  the  news  every 
five  minutes,  and  not  leaving  until  all 
was  over.  Immense  as  is  the  shock 
which  his  unexpected  death  has  given 
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to  his  own  family,  to  all  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  and  to  the  entire  Italian 
people,  the  calamity  has  not  been 
without  its  compensations  and  conso- 
lations. It  has  bound  together  by  the 
sentiment  of  a  comnion  loss  the  various 
members  of  the  great  national  family. 
It  has  made  them  once  more  pass  in 
review  with  the  mind's  eye  the  various 
forms  of  degradation  and  suffering 
which  they  not  long  ago  endured,  and 
has  rekindled  the  feeling  of  joy  and 
gratitude  for  their  deliverance.  .  It  has 
taught  them  that  in  the  battle  of  life, 
which  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  all  men,  either 
as  individuals  or  as  classes,  must  be 
prepared  to  fight — the  best  sword  is 
simple  honesty,  the  best  buckler  is  un- 
wavering faith.  It  was  by  the  use  of 
such  weapons  that  King  Honestman 
came  forth  triumphant  in  the  successive 
campaigns  of  the  long  national  war- 
fare, and  no  better  prayer  can  be 
breathed  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  reign 
than  that  in  these  matters  of  single- 
ness of  heart  and  honesty  of  purpose 
the  son  and  successor  of  King  Honest- 
man  may  tread  in  his  father's  steps. 

James  Montgomery  Stuabt. 
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SEVitRKLT  38  he  was  jadgcd  hj  certain 
contemporaries,  the  lapse  of  time  has 
rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  for  a 
biographer  to  rehabilitate  or  whitewash. 
Loid  Shelbnme.  It  cannot  indeed  be  said 
that  his  coutemporaries  generallf  con- 
demned hirt  at  all ;  and  as  the  ereata  of 
his  time  have  receded  into  the  perspective 
of  history,  hia  figure  and  attitnde  have 
Eteodily  attracted  more  and  more  respect 
and  admiration.  Shelbnme  nas  one 
of  those  who  are  in  their  own  time  much 
talked  of  and  little  nnderatood  ;  hnt  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  in  his  time  certMnlj 
both  admired  and  respected  him.  The 
sole  basis  of  Each  power  as  he  possessed 
was  his  personal  popularity  and  repn- 
tation  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  these  went 
oa  steadily  increasing  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  career.  Unusual 
popularity  is  always  attended  by  de- 
traction, and  Shelburae's  influence  may 
be  mavsuied  by  the  increasing  enmity 
which  he  excited  among  his  rivals. 
Johnson  and  Walpole  merely  repeat  the 
cant  saying  of  rival  politicians  when 
they  say  that  his  reputation  had  no  solid 
foundation  in  the  popular  opinion,  and 
that  he  recommended  himself  to  the 
King  only  by  his  unbounded  flattery 
and  servitity.  Shelbume's  manners  were 
habitnaUy  popular  :  hut  this  all^ation 
conld  be  nothing  better  than  an  ill- 
natnred  sarmiae,  George  certainly 
chose  him  aa  premier  mainly  on  account 
of  his  popular  qualities ;  and  those  very 
qualities  made  him  additionally  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  hia  Whig  rivals.  He  was 
eesenlially  a  popular  minister.  Had 
Shelbome  continued  in  oHice  he  would 
certainly  have  carded  thtongh  that 
reform  of  the  representation  which 
Chatham  had  contemplated,  and  which 
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the  younger  Pitt  attempted  in  vain. 
He  would  have  made  more  sweeping 
onslaughts  on  the  restraints  upon  trade' 
than  lay  in  the  younger  Pitt's  power. 
In  all  this  the  King  and  the  people 
would  have  sttpported  Mm,  and  he 
would  probably  thus  hare  cut  away 
Whiggism  at  its  foundations  half  a 
century  before  the  appointed  time. 
Sever  was  there  a  fairer  prospect  of 
Reform  than  when  Shelbumo  became 
minister  in  1782.  That  prospect  was 
blasted  hy  the  Whigs.  They  boasted 
that  they  had  ■'  destroyed"  the  popular 
statesman  i  but  the  bloodof  the  martyrs 
has  always  been  the  seed  of  the  Church. 
Shelbume's  detractors  ate  al!  com- 
prehended in  one  name — his  political 
rivals.  Ey  the  practice  of  the  time  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  political  aspirant 
to  attach  himself  to  some  established 
faction,  and  to  display  such  qualifications 
as  he  might  possess  for  becoming  one 
of  its  wirepullers.  With  the  first  party 
which  Shelbume  joined  he  soon  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  act  with  any 
public  credit  or  self-respect.  lie  was  yet 
a  young  man  when  he  committed  an 
offence  which  esiled  him  &om  that 
sorry  camp,  and  opened  a  source  of  per- 
petual detraction.  Agab,  when  th« 
King  invited  the  two  strongest  of  the 
Whig  factions  to  unite  and  carry  on  the 
government  in  1763,  Shelbume  served 
this  coalition,  though  they  had  not  a 
single  statesman  among  them.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  they  should  look 
askance  upon  him.  Shelbume  had 
taken  part  with  an  upstart  faction. 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
the  Bedfords  and  Qrcnvilles  altogether. 
Tn  the  eyes  of  the  Whigs  those  who 
had  composed  this  {action  were  voga- 
bouils  and  outlaws;  but  Shelborue  had 
disjn^ted  the  virtue  of  the  liigbys  and 
Jenkinsons  by  his  startling  diereguil 
of  the  great  principle  of  honour  a 
thieves.     Shelbume,  in  a  paroxysi 
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public  virtue,  had  committed  that  sin 
which  public  jobbers  never  forgave. 
He  had  sinned  against  the  chief  wire- 
puller of  his  party;  and  this  crime 
rendered  him  as  odious  to  the  Bedfords 
and  the  Temples  as  to  Lord  Holland 
himsell  In  after  years  they  made 
Shelburne's  dismissal  from,  office  the 
price  of  their  adhesion;  and  thence- 
forward he  passed  into  the  ranks  of 
those  who  opposed  the  royal  policy. 
His  opponents  triumphed :  but  who 
would  not  rather  have  the  feelings  of 
Shelbume  throughout  that  long  and 
noble  opposition  than  of  those  venal 
Whigs  who  went  over  in  a  body  to 
assume  the  royal  livery  ? 

But  there  were  still  among  the 
Whigs  a  handful  who  were  found  faith- 
ful to  their  traditions.  When  Grenville 
resigned,  the  King  proposed  to  his  uncle 
to  form  a  ministry;  and  the  Duke  placed 
at  its  head  Charles,  Marquis  of  Eocking- 
ham,  a  young  nobleman  who  personally 
stood  well  with  the  King,  and  though 
boasting  of  no  great  abilities,  had  great 
temper,  prudence,  and  judgment.  Kock- 
ingham  did  his  best  to  form  a  strong 
ministry.  Could  he  have  persuaded 
Pitt  to  join  him,  the  government  might 
to  some  extent  have  recovered  the 
strength  of  the  coalition  of  1757. 
Pitt,  not  without  reason,  refused  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  this  youthful  lord 
of  the  bedchamber.  If  Bockingham 
failed,  as  fail  he  must,  Pitt  would  be, 
politically  speaking,  his  residuary  le- 
gatee. Pitt  knew  that  by  holding  out 
a  little  longer  he  was  safe  to  command 
the  market  He,  at  last,  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  forming  a  ministry  on 
as  broad  a  basis  as  he  pleased.  Pitt's 
influence  was  steadily  advancing ;  the 
people  were  for  him  almost  to  a  man ; 
Temple  was  his  sworn  ally,  and  if 
Temple  should  prove  restive,  the 
Bedfords  were  only  too  ready  to  supply 
his  place.  HaK  Uie  Eockinghams,  he 
anticipated,  in  spite  of  their  profession 
of  party  fidelity,  would  serve  under 
him  as  readily  as  under  their  legitimate 
leader;  and  the  event  justified  the 
forecast.  Shelbume  had  already  cast 
in  his   lot  with  Pitt,  and  Pitt  had 


shown  a  disposition  to  prefer  him  be- 
fore all  the  rest  of  his  adherents  as 
his  chief  lieutenant.  "No  wonder,  then, 
that  Shelbume  also  declined  Eocking- 
ham's  advances. 

This  estrangement  of  Pitt  from  the 
Eockingham  party  was  fraught  with 
heavy  misfortune  to  England.  With  Pitt 
and  Shelbume  at  the  head  of  that  party, 
and  the  followers  of  Lord  Eockingham 
and  Lord  Temple  as  its  main  support, 
England  would  have  been  spared  the 
miserable  consequences  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Grenville,  and  Townshend, 
and  North,  and  obstinately  carried 
out  at  the  instance  of  the  King.  But 
the  Eockingham  party  could  put  for- 
ward, not  without  reason,  another  view 
of  the  case.  And  here  we  come  to 
that  which  perhaps  has  most  damaged 
Shelbume  personally  with  posterity. 
Shelbume,  by  refusing  to  forsake  Pitt 
and  join  the  Eockinghams,  and  by  con- 
sistently keeping  outside  their  pale,  laid 
himself  open  to  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  the  most  respectable  political  con- 
nexion of  the  time.  The  party  of 
Burke  and  Fox  was  by  no  means 
above  common  human  jealousies;  and 
bitterly  indeed  did  they  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  independence  of  Shel- 
bume. They  never  acted  gracefully 
in  office  with  him,  though  he  yielded 
them  the  lion's  share  of  the  patronage. 
When  at  length  Eockingham  died  in 
office,  and  Shelbume  accepted  his  place 
without  consulting  them,  the  climax 
was  reached.  They  never  afterwards 
ceased  to  heap  reproaches  on  his  name  : 
and  it  is  the  deliberate  condemnation  of 
these  patriotic  men  that  has  affixed  the 
most  serious  stigma  on  Shelbume's  good 
name. 

We  see  now  clearly  enough  why 
Shelbume  was  so  odious  to  the  profes- 
sional politicians  of  his  time.  He  was, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  an  inde- 
pendent statesman.  Here  were  three  or 
four  sets  of  professed  intriguers,  neither 
of  which  was  collectively  respected 
or  trusted  by  the  nation.  They  disliked 
each  other,  no  doubt ;  but  they  must  have 
detested  one  who  gave  himself  the  airs 
of  a  patriot,  and  did  not  conceal  his  own 
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conUnipt  for  them  all,  tbongb  he  coold 
not  be  snre  of  ten  vot^  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  Thia  was  bad  Wliiggiaro ; 
and  the  Whigs  rcTiled  Sbelbnme  ac- 
cordingly. Xor  was  he  better  adapted 
to  please  the  Tories.  The  Tories  of 
that  time  had  no  opinions  or  policy  in 
pajticalar ;  bat  they  bad  EtrODg  hatreds, 
particuJarly  for  the  Whitish  arts  of 
popnlarity-hnnting.  Sow  theee  arts 
were  practised  by  Shelborne  with  the 
highest  success.  Sbelharne  ivas  a 
kind,  good-natured  man  :  of  simple  and 
earnest  address :  Teiy  much  what  is 
called  a  "  taking  "  Tna-n,  "  H  est  simple, 
natnrel,"  a  French  lady'  writes  of  him  ; 
"il  a  de  I'ame,  de  la  force  ;  il  n'a  de 
godt  et  d'attiait  que  pocr  ce  qne  lui 
reesemble.  H  a  d'esprit,  de  la  chalear, 
diB  r^levation.  II  me  rappeloit  nn  peu 
les  denx  hommes  da  monde  qne  j'ai 
aimes,  et  ponr  qui  je  vondrois  vivre  ou 
momir."  Dr.  Jolmson,  who  was  in- 
debted to  Shelbome  for  mnch  per- 
sonal kindness  never  thoroughly  re- 
spected him  on  accoont  of  the  fami- 
Imrity  of  his  m&nnera.  A  nohlemao, 
in  Johnson's  idea,  ehoiild  always  be  on 
the  high  horse.  Dignity  of  manner 
without  insolence  was  best ;  but  the 
cruellest  insolence  was  better  than 
want  of  dignity.  Johnson  apparently 
prefened  the  dignified  heartlessness 
of  Chesterfield  to  the  easy  geniality  of 
Shelbome;  and  respected  the  former 
more  for  keeping  him  day  after  day 
f  hiTeting  in  his  anteroom,  than  the  latter 
for  entertaining  him  week  after  week  in 
the  best  intellectual  society  of  the  day 
in  the  family  mansion  at  Wycombe. 

The  highest  praise  Johnson  is  known 
to  have  given  to  Shelbome  is  that  he 
was  the  sort  of  man  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  club.  He  added,  to  save  misappre- 
hensioD,  "  I  don't  say  our  club."  ^Miat 
he  implied  was  that  Lord  Shelbnme, 
the  friend  of  Franklin  and  Morellet,  of 
Garxick  and  Sir  William  Jones,  of 
Priestley  and  Toi^t,  the  chosen  pupil 
of  Chatham,  the  aecond  best  debater  in 
the  Hoose  of  Lords,  and  the  shrewdest 
th'iker  in  botti  HotLses  of  Parliament, 


was  not  by  any  means  a  man  to  set  at 
the  bead  of  a  meeting  of  intelligent  and 
cultivaled  people.  He  waa  only  fit  to 
preside  at  those  vulgar  social  gatherings 
which  in  those  days  were  the  chief 
instruments  of  soda!  and  political  in- 
fluence, In  all  grades  of  society,  and 
where  the  chief  pursaite  were  dnukiDg. 
gaming,  and  butfoonery.  "Was  h>e 
not,"  asked  Boswell,  with  the  obvioas 
intention  of  "drawing"  Johnson,  "a 
factions  mx-n  I "  "0  yes,  air ;  as  fac- 
tious a  fellow  as  could  be  found.  One 
who  was  for  sinking  as  all  into  the 
mob."  Boswell,  who  knew  the  obli- 
gations  of  Johnson  to  Shelburoe,  was 
naturally  aorprised  at  all  this.  He  letb 
ns  that  he  inwardly  hoped  that  Johnson 
really  appreciated  Shelbnme'a  gmt 
character  better.  Beyond  a  doubt 
Johnson  did  so.  But  how  mon^trons 
most  have  been  the  pn-judice  which 
could  thus  distort,  to  a  fiiendty  eye, 
a  character  so  truly  noble  as  that  of 
Shelbume  ;  and  how  gross  the  general 
injustice  of  which  Johnson's  contempt 
was  bnt  a  reflection  ! 

The  judgment  of  students  of  history 
has  scarcely  hesitated  between  the  ran- 
corous detraction  of  Sbelbume's  rivab 
and  the  popular  estimation  which  ranked 
him  with  Chatham  as  an  able  and  judi- 
cious statesman.  The  people  were  in 
the  right ;  and  since  the  heats  of  that 
generation  have  passed  away,  'Whig  and 
Tory  opinions  have  united  to  do  Lord 
Shelbume  justice.  The  way  for  this 
was  no  doubt  prepared  by  the  consistent 
and  faisight«d  liberality  of  his  general 
opinions :  but  we  do  not  know  of  one 
of  his  specially  political  acts  which  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  a  dispassionate 
examination.  But  these  political  acts 
were  few,  and  they  bore  but  little  fruit 
His  gen^^  opinions,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mthfully  reflect  that  mighty  sunrise 
of  liberal  thought  which  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other  slowly  and 
steadily  advanced  all  through  the  latter 
half  of  the  lafit  century,  and  was  only 
shrouded  for  a  time  by  those  sombre 
and  threatening  clouds  which  accom- 
panied Uie  heart-Bhaking  convulsons  of 
the  French  Bevolution. 
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We  have  already  noticed  in  these  pages 
the  first  volume  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice's  work.  That  volume  brings 
the  reader  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1766,  when  Shelburne,  then  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  accepted  from  Chatham 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  Department,  which  he  held 
for  two  years  and  a  quarter.  During 
that  short  time  the  hopes  with  which 
the  Chatham  ministry  had  set  out  were 
rapidly  being  dissipated.  Chatham  him- 
self, shorn  of  his  old  popularity,  had 
fallen  into  a  condition  of  irritable 
lethargy.  His  old  statesmanlike  faculties 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  While 
he  refused  even  to  aid  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  his  colleagues,  he  behaved  to 
them  individually  with  insupportable 
haughtiness.  The  most  valuable  of 
Chatham's  servants  were  unquestionably 
those  whom  the  patriotic  moderation  of 
Lord  Eockingham  had  suffered  to  remain 
in  office  when  their  leader  quitted  it. 
Chatham  knew  this,  and  he  hated  them 
for  it.  Unable  to  sustain  their  position 
with  honour,  Saunders  and  Keppel 
quitted  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  resigned  the  post  of  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Bessborough 
that  of  Postmaster-General.  Conway 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing them ;  and  by  doing  so  he  would 
have  consulted  his  future  reputation. 
He  became  utterly  powerless  and  insigni- 
ficant in  the  midst  of  the  alien  element 
which  was  now  infused  into  the  adminis- 
tration. It  was  the  same  with  Grafton, 
who  was  only  a  premier  in  name.  An 
alliance  with  the  Bedford  Whigs  was 
the  only  thing  left  to  Grafton,  after 
the  death  of  his  brilliant  and  popular 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  this 
meant  a  total  abjuration  of  the  principles 
with  which  the  name  of  Chatham  was 
associated.  These  principles  Shelburne 
unflinchingly  asserted.  But  Shelburne 
by  this  time  stood  absolutely  alone.  In 
vain  he  appealed  to  Chatham  against 
his  colleagues.  Having  ncfthing  in  com- 
mon with  them,  odious  to  the  King,  and 
left  by  his  chief  to  shift  for  himself, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  his 
ground,  and  his  dismissal  or  resignation 


became  imminent  from  the  day  of  the 
compact  with  the  Bedfords. 

The  first  among  the  public  questions 
of  that  day  was  that  of  the  pacification  of 
America.  Shelburne,  following  Chatham, 
and  taking  a  bolder  and  more  liberal 
line  than  that  of  Eockingham,  held 
American  taxation  to  be  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. Had  he  been  continued 
in  office,  he  would  have  proved  it  to  be 
unnecessary.  The  grounds  of  his 
intended  policy  are  well  summed  up  by 
Lord  Edmond: — 

"The  chief  expenditure  of  the  mothfer- 
country  on  behalf  of  the  colonies  was  incurred 
for  military  purposes.  The  total  amount  was 
estimated  at  400,000Z.  annually.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  that  expenditure  was  neces- 
sary. If  it  were  not,  there  was  every  prob- 
ability that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Crown, 
if  carefully  tended,  and  the  grants  of  the 
Colonial  Assemblies,  would  be  sufficient  for 
securing  and  defending  America,  and  that 
there  \?ould  consequently  be  no  necessity  for 
raising  the  difficult  question  of  the  right  of 
the  mother-country  to  tax.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Shelburne.  He  believed  the  road 
out  of  the  difficulty  to  lie  in  increasing  the 
land  revenue,  in  reducing  the  military  forces 
in  the  towns,  where  they  could  not  be  wanted 
except  for  overawing  the  colonists,  and  in  only 
keeping  up  the  force  necessary  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians."— Vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

That  this  was  the  true  policy  of 
England  towards  America  is  beyond 
dispute.  Arguments,  however,  were  not 
wanting  on  the  other  side.  France  and 
Spain,  smarting  under  the  humiliations 
inflicted  on  them  by  Pitt,  were  scheming 
to  retrieve  their  losses ;  and  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  weakness  and  division 
of  the  English  ministry,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal.  A  great  military 
force  must  be  forthwith  organised  in 
America  as  a  demonstration  against  the 
Bourbon  powers.  Townshend,  always 
disliked  and  slighted  by  Chatham,  and 
bitterly  jealous  of  Shelbume's  abilities 
and  populaiity,  was  the  chief  advocate 
of  this  view.  He  easily  obtained  his 
own  way  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
cabinet  Conway  stood  alone  among 
the  professed  Whigs  in  resisting  him ; 
for  even  Camden,  Shelbume's  only  col- 
league who  was  a  personal  adherent  of 
Chatham,  forgot  the  principles  of  his 
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leader.  Coercion  was  lesolved  on,  and 
Townshend  carried  in  the  cabinet  his 
scheme  of  the  fatal  Five  Daties.  Soon 
after  this  Shelbome  ceased  to  attend  the 
cabinet  councils,  and  applied  himself 
to  doing  what  he  could  in  his  office  of 
Secretaiy  of  State,  to  prevent  the  per- 
nicious policy  of  his  colleagues  from 
producing  its  full  crop  of  disasters.  In 
this  he  doubtless  did  his  duty  as  an 
KnglifthinaTi^  but  he  rendered  his  position 
as  a  minister  untenable. 

Townshend  died  suddenly,  and  the 
administration  fell,  as  we  haye  seen,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bedfords.  The  isolation 
of  Shelbume  now  became  more  con- 
spicuous than  ever,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  not  long  in  taking  actiye 
measures  to  remove  the  anomaly.  To 
turn  Shelbume  out  would  have  been  to 
weaken  the  slender  credit  of  the  ministry 
with  the  country,  and  he  contented  him- 
self with  compelling  Grafton  to  rearrange 
the  duties  of  the  secretaries.  A  new 
office,  that  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
was  created.  Shelbume  was  now  de- 
prived of  all  official  connection  with 
the  affiurs  of  America,  and  Lord  Hills- 
borough, a  tool  of  the  Duke's,  succeeded 
him.  Shelbume  submitted  to  the 
change.  He  had  held  his  posit  as  long 
as  it  was  defensible,  and  he  quitted  it 
with  honour  and  dignity.  He  was  still 
a  foreign  secretary ;  and  he  made  one 
more  ineffectual  attempt  to  maintain 
the  credit  and  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  country.  We  need  not  repeat  the 
story  of  the  abandonment  by  the  British 
ministry  of  England's  old  allies,  the 
brave  islanders  of  Corsica.  Shelbume, 
who  thoroughly  understood  his  own  pro- 
vince, would  certainly  have  saved  them 
&om  the  hands  of  France,  and  the  firm 
attitude  which  he  maintained  delayed 
their  fate.  The  influence  of  England 
with  the  European  powers  was  still  dear 
enough  to  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to 
frustrate  the  avowed  Bourbon  policy  of 
the  Bedfords;  but  on  this  one  point 
they  were  too  elated  by  their  other 
successes  to  accept  defeat  Weymouth 
took  care  to  assure  all  the  diplomatists 
in  London  that  Shelbume  had  lost  all  his 
authority ;  that  England  would  never  go 


to  war  for  Corsica ;  and  on  learning  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  the  French  Am- 
bassador flew  to  Paris.  The  attitude  of 
the  French  ministry  changed  at  onoe, 
and  the  fate  of  Corsica  was  sealed.  The 
island  soon  surrendered  to  a  French 
army,  and  thus  was  purchased  the 
ascendency  of  the  Bedfords  in  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  cabinet. 

The  time  had  now  come  irhsa  Shel- 
bume must  either  resign  or  be  expelled. 
Though  quite  alone  in  the  cabinet,  he 
continued  to  oppose  the  despatch  of 
soldiers  to  overawe  America  and  the 
ill^al  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  Grafi»n  at  length 
wrote  to  Chatham  demanding  Shel- 
bume's  dismissal.  Chatham  replied  by 
declaring  his  own  resolution  to  resign 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  Shelbume  antici- 
pated his  foes  by  resigning  the  seals  of 
the  Foreign  Department.  The  influence 
on  British  policy  of  both  the  Bocking- 
ham  and  the  Chatham  parties,  including 
every  man  in  England  who  was  entitled 
to  be  called  a  statesman,  was  thus  finally 
extinguished.  There  was  not  a  single 
point  worth  mentioning  on  which  these 
two  parties  differed,  and  the  division 
between  them  is  perhaps  the  most 
calamitous  iwct  in  modem  F^iglifth 
history.  But  for  this  division,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  war  of  coercion 
in  America.  Twenty  years  afterwards, 
there  would  perhaps  not  have  been  a 
war  of  repression  against  the  French 
nation.  The  debt  of  England  would 
have  stood  at  less  than  half  its  present 
dimensions.  Official  reform  would  have 
been  completed,  and  parliamentaiy  re- 
form begun  half  a  century  earlier.  Free 
trade  to  a  limited  d^ree,  and  religious 
emancipation  in  its  fullest  extent  would 
have  followed,  if  Shelbume's  convictions 
had  been  allowed  to  predominate.  It  is 
hard  to  say  on  which  of  the  two  lies 
the  chief  blame  of  this  unhappy  schism. 
The  balance  of  culpability  lay  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  the 
other.  Bockingham  and  his  friends 
were  to  blame  in  not  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  Chatham;  Chatham 
was  to  blame  for  the  failuies  of  the 
GU>vemment     which     he     nominaUj 
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headed."  Fox  and  Portland  will  never 
lose  the  odium  of  the  coalition  of  1783. 
Both  parties  united  as  cordially  as 
they  could  in  expressing  the  folly  and 
"wickedness  of  the  coercion  of  America. 
They  steadfastly  opposed  the  growing 
influence  of  the  crown,  an4  agreed  upon 
a  general  crusade  against  sinecures,  and 
an  improved  public  economy.  During 
these  years  Shelburne  was  assiduous  in 
his  attendance  in  Parliament.  On  all 
questions  of  importance  he  embraced 
the  popular  side  with  more  ardour  than 
his  rivals  in  opposition,  and  he  was  re- 
warded by  increasing  esteem  on  the  ^art 
of  the  nation,  and  by  increasing  and  not 
well-concealed  rancour  on  the  part  of 
the  Eockinghams. 

In  reviewing  Shelbume's  life,  we  can- 
not resist  the  conviction  that  he  was 
one  of  those  whose  powers  are  better 
developed  in  opposition  than  in  office. 
Such  men  always  remind  us  of  Sir 
William  Petty's  famous  double-bottomed 
shipj  and  of  the  locomotive  engine 
invented  by  the  ingenious  Earl  Stan- 
hope. The  double-bottomed  ship  made 
head  famously  against  wind  and  tide ; 
but  it  sailed  badly  with  wind  and  tide 
in  its  favour.  Lord  Stanhopei's  traction 
engine  rapidly  ascended  a  steep  incline ; 
but  its  pace  slackened  when  on  the 
level,  and  it  would  hardly  go  downhill 
at  all  With  the  sole  exception  of 
Chatham,  it  was  so  with  every  inde- 
pendent statesman  during  the  century 
of  the  Whig  ascendency.  An  example 
of  this,  as  remarkable  as  Shelburne 
himself,  is  afforded  by  a  name  which  is 
closely  connected  with  his  own.  Shel- 
burne appears  only  to  have  seen  Carteret 
once,  when  he  was  quite  a  lad,  but  the 
interview  made  a  singular  impression 
upon  him.  A  year  before  he  accepted 
office  under  Chatham,  he  had  married 
Carteret's  youngest  daughter.  Lady 
Sophia  Carteret  was  then  a  girl  of 
twenty,  attractive,  though  not  beauti- 
ful, and  Shelburne  was  deeply  attached 
to  hef  during  their  short  married  life. 
Her^  death,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sefise, 
mdrks  a  turning-point  in  his  (career,  for 
it  led  to  his  long  visit  to  France,  to  bis 
intimacy  with  Priestley  and  Morellet, 
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and  to  bis  serious  adoption  of  the  views 
of  the  new  school  of  political  econom- 
ists which  was  rising  up  in  France. 
The  parallel  of  Carteret's  career,  after 
his  resignation  of  the  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  with  that  of  Shelburne  after 
his  resignation  of  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  is  remarkable. 
Like  Shelburne,  Carteret  led  year 
after  year  a  vigorous  and  watchful 
opposition  to  Ms  old  political  ally. 
Like  Shelburne,  personal  jealousies 
deprived  him  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labours.  As  Pelham  and  his  ad- 
herents feared  Carteret,  and  excluded 
him  from  their  cabinet,  so  did  the 
younger  Pitt  and  his  adherents  fear 
Shelburne,  and  exclude  him  from  their 
cabinet ;  and  though  in  both  cases  the 
victory  was  mainly  won  by  the  inde- 
pendent statesman,  in  neither  case  was 
the  independent  statesman  able  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  share  its  fruits. 
Both  statesmen  were  freely  charged  with 
subservience  to  the  royal  wishes ;  but 
here  the  justice  of  the  parallel  ceaseis* 
George  IL  cannot  have  greatly  regretted 
the  fall  of  Walp(yle ;  George  IIL  bit- 
terly felt  the  personal  humiliation 
involved  in  that  of  ]!^orih. 

The  deal^  of  Lady  Shelburne  in 
1771  was  the  immediate  occ^on  of 
Shelbume's  vidt  to  France  and  Italy 
in  company  with  Barr&  This  Visit 
Shelburne  himself  marked  as  an  epoch 
in  his  life^  for  it  led  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Turgot,  Morellet,  and  many  others 
of  the  French  school  of  philosophers. 
Shelbume's  views,  both  political  and 
religious,  had  hitherto  been  very  much 
of  his  own  choosing ;  and  he  must  have 
been  surprised  and  gratified  at  finding 
how  nearly  they  approached  to  those 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  Idle 
most  enlightened  thinkers  in  Europe. 
Shelburnd's  opinions  and  those  of  the 
French  philosophers  were  indeed  of  a 
common  English  stock;  but  in  both 
cases  the  end  of  the  century  gave 
them  a  new  and  more  decided  form. 
Both  in  commercial  and  religious  policy 
Shelburne  now  found  himself  diverg- 
ing more  and  more  from  the  old 
THiigs.     There    were,    indeed,    those 
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among  them  who  knew  the  emptiness 
of  Protection ;  but  to  have  acted  upon 
snch  a  conviction  would  have  broken 
np  the  foundations  in  the  conntry  on 
which  the  Whig  party  rested.    And  the 
Whigs  were  especially  conservative  in 
all  matters    relating   to    the    Church. 
Shelbume  had  by  this    time   become 
warmly   attached    to    two     celebrated 
heterodox  ministers,  Dr.  Priestley  and 
Dr.  Price,  the  former  of  whom  resided 
permanently  with    him     as    librarian 
and  tutor  to  hid  boys.     On  his  return 
from    France,   Shelbume  warndy  sup- 
ported the  famous  Feathers  Tavern  peti- 
tion, which  had  the  twofold  object  of 
relieving  the  Latitudinarian  clergy,  and 
the   general    body  of  the    laity  who 
sought    university  degrees,  from  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine   Articles. 
The  Rockingham  Whigs,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Savile,  opposed  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
Shelbume   had   early  settled  his  own 
religious  opinions  on  a  plain    deistic 
basis,  and  in  this  he  never  once  seems 
to  have  Altered.     ^'I  consider  man,'' 
he  writes,  **  as  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  beantiM  ganien,   containing  fruits, 
flowers,  plants,  animals — ^in  short,  every- 
thing tiie  most  lively  imagination  can 
desire,  surrounded  with  great  and  inac- 
cessible mountains.  The  wise  part  of  man- 
kind are  content  to  remain  in  the  garden, 
and  quietly  see  that  the  door  beyond  is 
shut;  the  fooUsh  part  are  continually 
struggling  against  nature,   and  trying 
to  ascend.     No  man  can  observe  the 
wonderful  order  which  prevails  through 
the  world,  but  must  be  convinced  that 
there   was    a  First  Cause.      No  man 
can  reflect   upon   all  he  sees  without 
feeling  that  it  is  not  intended,  in  this 
life  at  least,  that  he  should  know  more." 
For  Shelbume,  the  duties  of  man  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  weighty  words  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet :  "What  doth  the 
Lord  thy  Grod  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God ?" 

Both  in  commercial  and  in  religious 
policy  Shelbume  henceforth  leaned 
strongly  to  the  modem  French  school 
It  was  the  political  economists  whose 


society  he  chiefly  sought.    He  discovered 
the  greatness  of  Turgot :  he  saw  that 
Turgot's    policy  was    the   only  thing 
which  could  save  France  :  and  he  fore- 
saw that  a  similar  policy  would  one  day 
be  necessary  to  England.     When  Con- 
dorcet  brought  out  his  Life  of  Turgot^ 
Shelbume  had  it  translated  into  English. 
He  seems  to  have  seen  but  little  per- 
sonally of    Turgot;   he  saw  more   of 
Morellet.     He  had  not  long  returned  to 
England  when  Morellet  paid  him  a  six 
months'  visit,  of  which  Lord  Edmond 
has    extracted  an  interesting    account 
from  the  Abba's  Memoirs,     Shelbume 
took  him  to  see  the  chief  manufSeustures 
of  England :  and  he  introduced  him  to 
many  men  of  eminence.     Few  things 
are  moro  striking  than  the  occasional 
glimpses    of    the    intellectual    society 
assembled  at  Wycombe   and   Bowood 
which  these  volumes  aflbrd.     Shelbume 
early  sought  contact  with  all  forms  of 
intellectusd    ability.     Among    his    frre- 
quent  visitors  wero  Garrick,  Johnson, 
and    Franklin.     Bentham,    whom    he 
early  sought  out,  was  a  constant  inmate 
of  Bowood,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Ben- 
tham owed  that  connection  with  Dnmont 
without  which  lus  genius  could  never 
have  had  its  due  effect  in -the  world  of 
European  thought.     Among  the  visitors 
of  later  years  wero  Mirabeau,  Bomilly, 
and  Gibbon. 

The  death  of  Chatham  left  Shelbume 
the  acknowledged  head  of  his  party, 
which  was  thenceforth  knovm  by  the 
name  of  the  Shelbume  Party.  The 
younger  Pitt  joined  this  party  in  1780. 
He  came  on  the  stage  at  a  fitting  time. 
Few  conjunctures  have  ever  been  better 
adapted  to  stimulate  the  aspirations  of 
a  youthful  statesman.  It  might  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  the  name,  the 
abilities,  and  the  noted  acquiroments  of 
Pitt,  supported  by  the  ardent  tempera- 
ment which  he  inherited  from  his 
fftther,  would  win  him  in  time  a  re- 
spectable position  in  his  party.  Little, 
however,  was  it  supposed  that  this  prim 
young  gentleman,  fresh  from  coU^, 
would  in  four  years'  time  fomi  a  minis- 
tiy  of  his  own,  in  which  the  veteran 
politician,  to  whom  he  owed  his  intro- 
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duction  to  the   world,   should   vainly 
seek  a  place ! 

The  events  which  followed  in  quick 
succession  after  the  fall  of  the  !N'orth 
ministry  in  1782  are  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  a  bare  recapitulation. 
The  Eockingham  and  Shelbume  parties, 
still  mutually  repelled  by  an  incurable 
hostility,  though  apparently  united  for 
the  general  good  of  the  nation,  joined 
to    form    a     ministry.      Eockingham 
was    Premier;    his    party  filled    the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the   headships    of   the    chief   depart- 
ments.    Charles  Fox,  with  the  sesds  of 
Secretary,  bore  the  chief  weight  of  the 
administration.      Shelbume    took   the 
Foreign   Office,  and   his  Mends  occu- 
pied only  subordinate  positions.     The 
lion's  share  thus  fell  to  the  Eocking- 
hams.      For  three    months   the    new 
ministry  attacked  its  work  vigorously. 
Negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced, 
important  official  reforms  were  effected, 
and  more  extensive  improvements  were 
planned.      Everything    promised    well 
for  the  future,  but  the  whole  fabric  fell 
to  the  ground  by  the  sudden  removal  of 
the  keystone.     Lord  Eockingham  died, 
and  the  Eong,  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mortifying  the  Whigs,  instead 
of  sending  for  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
sent  for  Lord  Shelbume.  The  Eocking- 
ham party  refased  to  serve  except  under 
a  premier  of  their    own    section,  and 
most  of  them  resigned  at  once.     Shel- 
bume replaced  Lord  John  Cavendish 
by  William  Pitt.     He  made  peace  with 
America  and  with  the  European  allies 
of  the  Colonists.    This  peace  secured  to 
the  States  of  America  the  rich  inherit- 
ance*of  the  West,  of  which  their  French 
and  Spanish  allies  were  willing  to  see 
them  deprived.      France,  if  possible, 
would  have  confined  the  States  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Ohio,  and  taken  the 
Mississippi  for    herself.      Lord  Shel- 
bume's    negotiations    thus    mark    an 
important  turning-point   in  American 
histoiy.^ 

^  On  thia  foibject  Lord  Edmond  Fltzmaarice 
has*  received  an  interesting  comnmnication 
from  Mr.  John  Jay.  the  well-known  American 
diplomatiBt,  remarking  that  tiie  credit  which 


The  Eockingham  Whigs  could  not 
tamely  see  the  chief   fruit    of   their 
victory  over  Lord  North  wrested  from 
them.     They  effected  a  coalition  with 
Lord  North,  and  against  so  formidable 
a    combination    Shelbume    of    course 
found  himself  unable  to  make  head. 
Li  December,  1783,  he  resigned,  and 
never  afterwards  held  ofi&ce.      What- 
ever may  be  the  estimate  placed   on 
Shelburne's  claims  to    succeed    Eock- 
ingham in  the  premiership,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  on  the  character 
of  the  coalition  which  displaced  him. 
Morally    viewed,    it    was    gross    and 
flagrant,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  could  last  but  a  short  time.     It  dis- 
gusted both  the  King  and  the  country, 
and  Fox's  rash  attempt  to  defy  both 
King  and  country  in  his  East  India  Bill 
provoked  the  King  into,  putting  an  end 
to  this  shameless  and  unconstitutional 
alliance.     The  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  the  coalition  ia  that  it  was  the 
last  of  its  kind.     It  belongs  to  a  former 
period    of   history.     Those    who    per- 
petrated it  have  found  no  imitators,  and 
perhaps  never  will     Things   were,  in 
fact,  so  bad,  that  from  this  time  they 
mended ;  and  the  political  regeneration 
of    England     commenced    with     the 
younger  Pitt,  to  whom  the  King  in- 
trasted  the   formation  of  a  ministry. 
Popular  expectation    was    fixed   upon 
Shelbume,  and  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  have  a  principal 
share  in  the  new  government    This  ex- 
pectation was  disappointed,  and  none 
was  more  surprised    at  his   exclusion 
from  Pitt's  administration  than  Shel- 
bume himself. 

We  never  could  understand  how  Pitt's 
exclusion  of  Shelbume  from  his  ad- 
ministration came  to    be  deemed   an 

he  gives  to  Jay  and  Adams  for  the  suoceaa  of 
the  negotiations  entirely  agrees  with  somei 
memoranda  on  the  subject  made  by  Lord  St. 
Helen's,  who,  as  Mr.  I'itzherbert,  treated  on 
En^^d's  behalf  with  the  European  powers. ' 
Mr.  Jay  refers  also  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pickering,  Washin^n's  Secretary  of  State, 

frinted  in  the  Amencan  State  Papers,  Class  1, 
'oreign  Relations,  vol.  i.  pp.  569-572,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  ddiber- 
ate  intention  of  France  to  deprive  the  States 
of  the  Mississippii  and  all  to  tiie  west  of  it 
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inexplicable  puzzle.  It  was  at  first  a 
surprise ;  bat  it  was  a  surprise  that  was 
correctly  interpreted  as  soon  as  it  was 
known.  Pitt  had  before  him  a  perilous 
and  difficult  task  ;  and  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  executing  that  task  without 
Shelbume  than  with  him.  He  had  to 
fjEtce  the  strongest  and  bitterest  opposi- 
tion that  ever  confronted  a  minister,  and 
its  duef  cementing  principle  was  hatred 
to  the  independent  statesman  it  had 
hurled  ^m  his  place.  To  have  set 
him  up  again,  when  there  was  a 
chaDAe  of  doing  without  him,  would 
have  been  a  provocation  which  Pitt  durst 
not  giya  To  omit  him  was  simply  a 
prudent  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  enemy.  This  sacrifice  had  the  in- 
tended effect.  Pitt  was  at  first  tole- 
rated; £rom  toleration  he  passed  to 
power ;  and  to  a  power  such  as  even  his 
lather  had  never  wielded.  In  a  year 
or  two  the  prudence  of  his  resolve  was 
demonstrated.  The  people  scarcely  re- 
sented Shelbume's  exclusion,  and  he 
was  soon  forgotten  in  the  strong  popu- 
lar  approval  which  the  new  ministry 
woiL  Besides  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  both  Pitt  and  the  King  had  been 
overborne  by  Shelbume  when  he  was 
in  office.  They  were  still  afraid  of 
him;  and  it  occurred  to  them  to  con- 
ciliate him  by  advancing  him  a  step 
in  the  peerage.  Pitt,  by  the  King's 
command,  offered  him  a  marquisate. 
The  jKii^,  he  said,  had  resolved  to 
reserve  the  ducal  title  for  members  of 
the  royal  family.  Shelbume  accepted, 
stipulating  that  if  ever  the  King  should 
change  his  mind  on  this  point,  he 
should  be  made  a  duke.  He  never 
believed  that  Pitt  would  be  able  to 
go  on :  he  called  him  an  ^'  egr^ous 
dupe,"  and  he  retired  to  Bowood.  The 
French  Eevolution,  in  which  Shelbume 
took  a  deep  interest,  drew  him  firom 
his  retirement :  he  steadily  opposed  the 
war  against  France :  he  never  ceased 
to  protest,  in  his  own  memorable  words, 


9 

against  England  being  made  the  ''  cat's- 
paw  of  Europe:"  and  once,  in  1795, 
it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  join  Fox  in  forming 
a  ministry  which  should  replace  that 
of  Pitt  Shelbume  had  learned  to 
admire  and  respect  France.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Eevolution  may  be 
estLmated  by  the  fact  that  he  collected 
every  book  and  paper  published  on  the 
subject  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
This  valuable  collection  was  unhappily 
dispersed  at  his  death.  He  wrote 
eagerly  to  Morellet  to  form  a  plan  for 
his  visiting  Paris  inoogrdtOy  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  great  political  changes 
which  had  taken  place :  but  his  health 
was  rapidly  failing,  and  the  plan  was 
never  executed.  The  declaration  of 
war  in  1803,  and  the  restoration  of 
Pitt  in  1804,  roused  him  to  some  last 
exertions  in  public  affidrs ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  died.  We  know  bnt 
little  of  his  last  years,  except  that  he 
continued  to  believe  in  tiie  ultintate 
triumph  of  liberty  and  of  free  trade, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  diBabose 
English  public  opinion  of  its  prejudice 
against  modem  French  ideaa.  Ab  a 
politician,  Shelbume  cannot  be  leckoned 
among  tiiose  who  have  produced  a 
powerful  impression  on  their  ago.  His 
activity  was  not  to  be  concentrated  in 
a  single  channel;  and  he  stood  doof 
from  the  political  organisations  of  his 
time.  He  was  mainly  a  breaker-^p  of 
parties,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  two 
or.  three  abstract  principles.  He  left, 
nevertheless,  a  career  which  tha  poli- 
tician may  study  with  advantage, 
though  not  without  the  consciousness 
that  he  will  imitate  it  at  Ids  periL  For 
the  historiai^,  his  career  has  a  wider 
significance  :  it  exhibits  one  of  the 
best  extant  examples  of  a  rare  type, 
the  really  independent  statesman,  who 
neither  fears  the  crown  nor  flatters  the 
nation. 

E.  J.  Patnk. 
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PART  11. 

The      unbounded      influence  —  even 
arbitrary  power  —  which    the   heads 
of  a   family  possessed    over    it,   and 
which     they     had     inherited      from 
those  who  preceded  them,  had  been 
annihilated  at  the  Revolution  of  '93, 
not  to    be   restored  by  the  Restora- 
tion.    The   days  were  for   ever  past 
when    parents    could   condemn  their 
younger  sons  to  the  priesthood,  or  the 
celibate  orders,  and  their  daughters  to 
the  convent,  to  enrich  the  elder  son,  or 
give  one  daughter  a  dowry  sufficient  for 
forming  a  brilliant  marriage.     Even  in 
the  years  preceding  '89,  a  great  revul- 
sion of  opinion  against  these  abuses 
had  taken  place.     I  find  in  an  unpub- 
lished memoir,  dated  1830,  this  true 
remark  : — "  Get-  usage  avait  dejk  et6 
vivement  attaqu^  dans  le  si^cle  dernier, 
mais,  comme  il  arrive  souvent.  Tabus 
avait  cess6  quand  la  plainte    a    com- 
mence.   Sans  doute  on  a  encore  vu  des 
r^ligieuses  malgr6  elles  sacrifices  aux 
interets  de  leurs  families,  mais  ces  ex- 
emples  devenaient  de  plus  en  plus  rares; 
ils   Ctaient  k  peu  pr6s  flnis  quand  la 
philosophie    a    commence   k    les  pro- 
scrire."     No  longer  could  the  young 
and  beautiful  heiress  of  the  Beauvaus, 
as  in  1770,  be  married  at  seventeen  to 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  so  small,  that  he  had  to 
be  placed  on  a  high  chair  at  the  wed- 
ding dinner  that  he  might  be   on   a 
level  with  his  bride,  the  fathers  ex- 
changing a  command    in  the   king's 
guard,  then  saleable,  for  a  large  sum 
from  the  young  bride's  fortune.  Never 
do  I  remember  hearing  of  these  forced 
marriages  in  the  society  we  lived  in. 
The  new  laws  as  to  division  of  property 
made  them  comparatively  unnecessary 
to  family  interests.     The  sound  sense 
of  the  higher  classes  caused  them  to 
take  home  to  themselves  the  truth, 
that   no  return    of    their    legitimate 
princes  could  bring  back  to  France  the 


abuses  it  had    cost   such  torrents  of 
blood  to  wash  away. 

Having  lived  much  in  France,  I  have 
seen  the  way  in  which  marriages  are 
conducted  there.  Very  false  impres- 
sions on  the  subject  prevail  amongst 
us.  It  is  true,  marriages  are  proposed 
and  arranged  by  the  parents,  but  only 
up  to  the  point  of  suitableness  of 
fortune  and  position  and  the  consent 
of  both  families  being  ascertained. 
All  this  agreed  on  (and  these  prelimi- 
naries are  never  begun  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  man)  the  young 
lady — who  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be, 
ignorant  of  the  project — is  then  con- 
sulted, the  young  people  meet,  if  they 
are  not  already  acquainted,  and  if  they 
do  not  suit  each  other,  the  thing  goes 
off.  I  have  known  many  instances  of 
this. 

After  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  when  the 
convents  were  re-opened,  there  were 
many  of  the  noble  families  who  stayed 
away  from  Finance  purposely  to  avoid 
the  recognition  of  the  empire.    Their 
daughters  were  naturally  educated  in 
foreign    lands,    brought    with    them 
the  germ  of  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  opinion  which  soon  worked   its 
change  on  the  rising  generation  of  the 
old  Faubourg.      Those  however  who, 
with    true    French  dislike    of   other 
countries,   and  rooted  attachment  to 
Paris,  returned   as   soon   as  life  and 
liberty  were   safe,   hastened  to  place 
their  daughters  in  one  of  the  two  con- 
vents expressly  adopted  by  the  noblest. 
These  were  the  "  Sacr6  Cceur,"  whose 
abbess  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Due  de 
Gramont,  and  "Les  Dames  Anglaises," 
where  were  to  be  found  many  daughters 
of  our  own  and  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
families  who,  owing  to  the  oppressive 
disabilities  imposed  on  their   Church 
in  those  days,  could  not  give  their 
children  a  liberal  education  in  their 
own  faith,  and  therefore  sent  their 
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girla  here,  while  the  sons  went  to 
Douay  and  St.  Omer.  A  relatioD  of 
ours,  aji  Irish  girl  of  li  noble  fftmilj, 
was  sent  in  1814  to  the  "Dames 
Angloises,"  where  she  found  herself 
the  companion  of  the  Alortcmarts, 
Bohans,  Montmorencys,  and  many  of 
the  greatest  names  in  France.  From 
her  I  have  beard  the  following  details. 
So  much  prestige  was  at^ched  to 
these  two  aristocratic  establishments, 
that  the  great  Napoleon,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  saw  in  them  the 
best  chance  of  effecting  in  the  rising 
generation  the  fusion  between  his 
new  noblesse  and  the  old  one, 
which  he  found  it  so  impossible  to 
eSect  in  the  existing  aristocracy, 
Although  he  succeeded  in  forcing  some 
of  them  to  accept  posts  at  court,  he 
could  never  produce  anything  but  the 
most  icy  exchange  of  necessary  civili- 
ties between  the  two  parties.  He  then 
ordered  several  of  his  marshals  to  send 
their  daughters  to  these  convents.  The 
Abbess  of  the  *'  Sacrd  Cceor ' '  refused  to 
introduce  the  young  roturieres  among 
the  noble  blue  blood  confided  to  her 
care.  The  emperor  insisted,  and  as  he 
had  forced  the  mothers  to  form  part 
of  Marie  Louise's  household,  so  his  will 
prevailed  in  respect  to  their  daughters. 
A  few  girls  of  the  newly-created  dukes 
and  marshals  were  admitted,  but  never 
really  formed  part  of  the  society  of  the 
haughty  little  girls  who  clung  together 
with  all  their  mothers' obstinacy  against 
any  real  intimacy  with  the  intruders. 
Amongst  these  were,  as  my  cousin  used 
to  relate,  Aurore  Dupnis,  known  after- 
wards as  Mme.  Dudevant  and  Geoi^es 
Sand,  a  rough  tomboy,  placed  there 
by  some  powerful  influence,  to  be 
tamed.  "Without  education,  or  appa- 
rent intelligence,  she  w.os  placed  at 
fourteen  with  the  class  of  little  girls 
scarcely  able  to  read.  Another  was 
the  lovely  Fanny  Sebastien,  daughter 
of  the  marshal  of  that  name,  who 
became  afterwards  the  unfoilnnate 
Duchesse  de  Prasliu.  In  some  few 
instances,  the  custom  was  still  earned 
ODt  of  arranging  the  girls'  marringes  at 
these  convents.    I  remember  my  cousin 


telling  OS  that  when  she  drst  went 
there,    one  of   her  schoolfellows,    not 

quite   sixteen,    Mdlle.  d'A n,  was 

married  at  the  convent,  sent  a  drive 
in  an  open  carriage  all  over  Paris  with 
her  husband  to  show  themselves,  and 
then  brought  back  to  the  convent  to 
take  o&  her  wedding  dress  and  re- 
assume  the  uniform  of  the  pupils. 
The  bridegi'oom  went  back  to  some 
embassy,  where  he  was  attached, 
and,  happening  to  die  there,  she 
remained  at  the  "  Sacra  Cceur " 
in  her  widow's  weeds  until  a 
second  marriage  was  arranged.  This 
was  an  exceptional  return  to  the 
fashions  of  the  last  century.  In  general 
the  young  ladies  left  at  about  sixteen, 
but  they  often  returned  of  their  own 
free  will,  on  any  grief  or  misfortnne 
entailing  a  period  of  retirement, — and 
had  generally  a  strong  afEection  for  the 
good  nuns.  My  cousin  resided  with 
us  after  leaving  the  convent,  and  I 
remember  when  quite  a  child  being 
taken  by  her  to  visit  her  old  friends, 
and  their  life,  from  what  I  saw  of  it, 
was  certainly  anything  but  the  gloomy 
ascetic  one  we  English  imagine,  al- 
though its  I'ecreatiens  and  pleasures 
were  simple,  almost  childish.  The 
absence  of  all  distraction  from  the 
outer  world  during  the  years  of  educa- 
tion had  the  advantage  of  forming 
habits  of  occupation  of  a  more  solid 
character  than  is  general  with  us.  The 
prevalent  English  notion  that  even  if 
no  more  serious  blame  attaches  to  a. 
Frenchwoman,  she  still  lives  only  for 
dress  and  amusement,  is  most  unjust 
and  untrue.  To  begin  with,  as  there 
is  no  ditncing  in  Lent  or  Advent,  they 
have  only  six  weeks  of  carnival,  a 
few  balls  perhaps  in  November,  and 
gai'den  parties  in  spring.  The  Paris 
world  in  those  days  always  broke  up 
in  May,  and  they  then  went  to  the 
country  for  live  or  six  months  to 
economize  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
lanii.  left  their  smart  gowns  in  Paris, 
dre;,sed  in  washing  gowns,  and  if  they 
had  guests  (which  was  usually  the  case) 
they  were  members  of  the familyor  in- 
timates for  whom  no  expense  of  dress 
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or  mode  of  life  was  required.  This  and 
the  absence  of  morning  visiting,  that 
"  thief  of  time,"  not  in  use  with  them, 
gave  a  woman's  mind  much  more 
chance  of  culture,  and  if  compared  with 
the  eight  months'  whirl  of  a  London 
season,  with  the  shooting  parties, 
Cowes,  Scotland,  races,  and  constant 
dissipation  of  a  fashionable  lady's  life, 
will  leave  small  ground  for  the  charge  of 
a  frivolous  life  against  our  neighbours. 

Things  are  doubtless  much  changed 
since  then,  and  in  expense,  lateness  of 
hours,  and  ceaseless  round  of  amuse- 
ment, the  Paris  of  to-day  is  beginning 
to  vie  with  London ;  but  it  was  not  so 
formerly,  nor  is  it  so  with  a  majority 
of  their  good  society  even  now. 

Their  country  houses  were  then  in 
the  rough,  although  magnificent.  I  re- 
member when  very  young  being  taken 
to  one  of  these  ancestral  mansions.  ^  The 
drawing-room  treasures  of  Laque,  Buhl, 
Sevres,  had  been  hidden  and  saved  by 
faithful  servants  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  walls  and  ceilings  were  of  ex- 
quisite whitened  Louis  Quatorze  carv- 
ing, but  the  doors  were  opened  by  large 
iron  keys,  door  handles  being  unknown. 
The  floors  of  bedrooms  and  passages 
(except  the  state  ones)  were  of  brick 
— no  carpets  ;  the  baths,  wooden  tubs 
taken  from  the  laundry.  The  furni- 
ture, which  had  been  confiscated  in  '93, 
was  even  in  the  best  rooms  replaced 
by  common  chairs,  covered  with  white 
cotton,  bound  with  red.  But  they 
were  delighted  with  the  cotton  covers 
imported  from  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hostess's  aversion  for  La  perjide 
Albion,  I  heard  her  say  to  my  mother, 
**  Voyez-vousi  en  fait  d' Anglais  je 
n'aime  que  vous  et  les  Godfrey^ s  salts  " 
— ^just  imported  as  a  novelty. 

I  returned  to  this  same  house  in  '65, 
and  can  truly  say  that  having  seen 
most  of  our  great  ancestral  homes, 
some  even  while  doing  their  best  for  a 
royal  visit,  this  one  equalled  them,  if 
not  in  size,  at  least  in  the  union  of 
splendour  and  comfort,  in  the  recherche 
of  its  living  and  equipages,  while  it 
surpassed  them  in  the  originality  and 
^The  Chftteau  de  Mouchy. 


taste  of  proceeding:?.  One  detail  struck 
me  as  unique.  Each  guest's  room,  all 
furnished  in  silk,  had  a  garniture  de 
chemineCy  a  writing-table  and  a  little  tea 
and  coffee  service  on  the  side-table  of 
splendid  old  Sevres  china,  matching  in 
colour  with  the  hangings  of  the  rootn. 
Each  set  would  have  made  the  pride 
of  a  London  drawing-room. 

Time  has  wrought  much  change  in  the 
home  of  my  early  youth.  Those  who 
only  know  the  new  Paris  will  scarcely 
believe  that  at  the  top  of  the  Grande 
Kue  de  Passy,  then  out  of  the  town, 
stood  a  dilapidated  chdteau,  built 
by  Louis  Quinze  on  purpose  that  the 
royal  children  might  sleep  in  fresh  air 
and  drink  country  milk.  It  com- 
manded a  magnificent  view  over  the 
hills  of  Meudon,  St.  Grermain,  and 
the  Seine,  to  which  it  sloped  down 
through  a  pretty  wooded  park.  The 
proprietors  let  a  part  of  it,  and  there 
we  passed  several  summers,  leading  as 
rural  a  life  as  if  twenty  miles  o£E.  It 
is  now  a  quarter  of  the  town. 

It  was  a  bright  cheerful  place  the 
Paris  of  those  days.  I  know  notwhether 
it  was  the  glamour  of  youth,  but  it 
seems  now  dark  and  dull  in  comparison. 
The  houses  seem  to  have  risen  up  and 
obscured  that  bright  blue  sky  uncon- 
scious of  coal  smoke.    I  miss  those  gar- 
dens to  almost  every  considerable  house, 
their  mossy  walls,  and  the  corners  of 
the  street  where,  often  perched  on  the 
wall,  stood   a   little    summer-house, 
shaded  by  the  acacia  and  lilacs,  which 
showered  their  blossoms  on  the  passers- 
by.    I  miss  the  porteur  d^eau,  who,  in 
default  of   the  water-pipes  that  now 
undermine  the  few  remaining  trees, 
toiled  up  with  his  barrel  of  water.     I 
miss  the  nurse's  CaucJiois  high  cap, 
the  little  procession  with   its  tink- 
ling   bell,    the   kneeling    passers-by, 
and  the  followers  whom  piety  led  to 
turn  and  escort  it  to  the  door  of  the 
sick  man;   I   miss   even    the  horns 
practising  La  Chasse  du  jeune  Henri, 
and  th<it  is  saying  everything,  for  the 
people  themselves  could  not  stand  the 
nuisance,  and  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
police.   I  miss  the  deep  shades  of  the 
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Pare  Monreau  of  my  youtli,  now  the 
fasbion&ble  quarter  under  the  Hauss- 
maii  dispensation.  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity in  it  all,  a  repose  in  the  life, 
with  its  day  undisturbed,  and  its  cheer- 
ful evening  in  the  tumily  aaloyi.  There 
was  one  drawback — the  evening  Tisits, 
which  were  with  them  a  doty  equi- 
valent to  our  morning  rounds,  as  no 
young  woman  goes  into  society  during 
the  first  years  of  her  marriage  without 
being  chaperoned  by  her  mother  or 
mother-in-law,  and  ax?companied  by 
her  husband.  Imagine  a  young  Eng- 
lishman in  his  honeymoon  letting  him- 
eelf  be  packed  up  with  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law  to  make  a  round  of 
visits,  and  be  presented  to  his  bride's 
family,  say  a  few  stereotyped  phrases, 
and  then  start  off  after  a  few  minutes 
to  do  the  name  thing  at  another  house. 
There  is  something  very  touching 
ID  the  respectful  affection  and  core 
with  which  old  age  was  (and  is  still) 
treated  in  France.  Not  only  the 
parents',  but  the  grandmother's  salon 
is  the  point  of  reunion  of  the  whole 
family,  vying  with  each  other  who 
should  best  please  and  amuse  the  old 
lady.  They  never  failed,  whatever 
their  evening  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment, to  come  in  fii-st  and  delight 
Bonne  Maman  and  Ma  Xante  by  their 
pretty  toilettes,  and  be  rewarded  by 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  admiration 
they  elicited.  Bat  the  old  ladj 
really  thought  her  granddaughters 
marvels  of  beauty  and  grace.  A  very 
marked  featm«  of  French  old  ege  is 
its  fnenveiUanre  to  the  young,  an  im- 
possible word  to  ti-anslate,  for  it  is 
neither  good  nature,  kindness,  nor 
indulgence — rather  an  habitual  state 
of  the  mind  disposed  to  admire  and 
approve.  This  tone  of  feeling  is  but 
natural  for  children  to  their  parents; 
and  the  young  to  the  old  are  almost 
umversally  dutiful  and  afiectionate, 
Well  do  I  remember  how  pretty  I 
used  to  think  the  slifiht  inclination 
and  kiss  of  the  hand  held  out  to 
them,  which  prefaced  the  morning 
embrace  to  Bonne  Afanaii.  Our  own 
royal     family .  is    the    only    one    in 


England  where  I  have  seen  this  grace- 
ful custom  prevail.  If  young  women 
and  girls  knew  bow  much  charm  and 
eoqutUtrie  there  is  in  this  manner  to 
their  elders ;  how  much  younger  they 
seem,  how  their  grace  and  softness 
gains  by  contrast  with  old  age,  they 
would  not  in  their  own  interests  in- 
dulge in  the  G9t-out-of-Uie-wai/,-otdrDan- 
Tw.kcr  style  which  obtains  bo  much. 
in  our  society  at  present.  Even  the 
young  men  were  full  of  little  atten- 
tions to  their  aged  relatives.  They 
really  loved  them  almost  m  patents. 
When  the  Prince  Consort's  Life  first 
appeared  we  all  wondered  at  the 
deep  grief  he  expressed  for  the  death 
of  his  grandmother,  a  relationship 
scarcely  taken  so  seriously  with  ns. 
Adorable  ft  adoree  was  the  phrase 
used  to  me  only  a  few  months  ago  by 
a  young  Frenchman  of  the  mos/  modem 
set  about  the  venerable  mother  of  his 
parents.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
grandchQdren  were  often  brought  np 
in  her  house,  and  that  she,  being  much 
younger  than  the  same  relative  in  Eng- 
land, became  almost  a  friend  and  confi- 
dant to  these  young  men,  who  found  in 
her  that  experience  in  the  past  and 
sympathy  in  the  present  which  made 
her  society  as  charming  to  them  as  it 
was  to  those  of  her  own  age.  N^ot 
having  in  those  days  the  resource  of 
clubs,  the  young  men  came  in  with 
the  news  of  the  day  to  pass  the  time 
till  the  hour  for  the  balls,  thus  bring- 
ing into  these  salons  an  infusion  of 
youth  which  obviated  dullness. 

The  mothers  of  these  young  men 
and  women,  after  their  daughters 
were  married,  gave  up  going  out,  and 
subsided  into  doingthe  honours  of  thar 
mother's  house.  They  were  generally 
women  under  forty,  who,  with  us, 
may  still  be  seen  in  every  balh-oom 
as  fast  matrons.  They  had  married  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  danced  two  or 
three  years  under  the  strict  rliaprr- 
cmane  of  their  own  or  their  husband's 
mother,  after  which  they  were  eman- 
cipated, and  until  their  daughters  were 
brought  out  and  married,  went  into 
the    world    on    their     own    account. 
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"When  accompanying  their  daughters 
into  society  they  dressed  soberly, 
avoiding  pink  or  flowers,  although  as 
a  rule  still  handsome  women  of  thirty- 
eight  or  forty.  After  her  daughter's 
marriage,  the  mother  would  only  go 
to  court,  or  to  some  gre^X  fete,  such 
as  those  at  the  embassies,  and  then 
mostly  as  chaperon  to  the  young  women. 
A  woman  with  married  children 
going  into  the  world  on  any  other 
footing  would  simply  have  made  her- 
self ridiculous.  Indeed  it  was  the 
same  still  when  I  knew  Paris  many 
years  later.  The  result  of  this  state 
of  things  was  that  these  ladies  were 
only  to  be  seen  in  their  mothers' 
or  their  own  salons,  to  which  they 
drew  a  brilliant  circle,  for  many  of 
them  were  the  most  attractive  women 
of  the  day.  There,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  repose  and  cheerfulness,  passed  their 
middle  age ;  in  loving  tendance  on  the 
old  lady,  whose  mirthful  sallies  and 
original  ancedotes  were  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  home;  while  her  small, 
white,  shrivelled  fingers  worked  with 
fairy-like  rapidity ;  and  she  extended 
to  all  that  ineffable  bonte  (another  un- 
translatable word),  the  crown  of  old 
age,  and  in  general  the  characteristic 
of  the  Frenchwoman  of  former  days. 

Justly  proud  as  we  are  of  the  manli- 
ness of  our  men,  the  virtue  of  our 
women,  the  sacredness  of  our  domestic 
hearths,  the  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  dignity  of  our  public  life, 
might  we  not  endeavour,  more  than 
we  do,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  a  nation  not  so  highly  favoured, 
and  judge  less  harshly,  less  sarcas- 
tically of  the  difference  between  us  ? 
We  look  with  contempt  on  their  rest- 
less politics,  their  senseless  mobs,  the 
want  of  calmness  and  dignity  in  their 
assemblies,  nay,  even  on  their  national 
character  !  We  who  do  not  know  the 
bitterness  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
crushing,  goading  effect  of  desecrated 
homes,  of  outraged  patriotic  pride,  we 
can  scarcely  realise  what  they  must 
feel  who  have  seen  twice  in  a  lifetime 

"  Pans  Lut^e  fl^trie 
Lea  strangers  marcher  avec  oii§^eail." 


Who  that  knows  (and  who  does  not  ?) 
B^ranger's  touching  2" en  souviens  tu; 
does  not  feel  that  its  concluding 
verse — 

"  Grave  en  ton  coeur  ce  jour  pour  le  maudire ; 
Et  quand  Bellone  enfin  aura  paru, 

Que  chef  jamais  n'ait  besoin  de  te  dire, 
Dis  moi,  Soldat,  dis  moi  t'en  souviens-tu'' — 

embodies  the  longing  for  a  day  of 
vengeance  which  is  the  underlying 
thought  of  every  Frenchman,  though 
he  often  resorts  to  bluster  to  disguise 
his  sense  of  humiliation  %  Always  in 
uncertainty  of  "  perils  from  his  coun- 
trymen," of  perils  from  abroad,  what 
chance  has  he  of  maintaining  that 
calm  good  sense,  that  absence  of  ex- 
citement, that  unconscious  dignity  in 
all  public  affairs,  which  a  sense  of 
national  security  alone  can  give,  and 
for  which  the  English,  as  a  nation,  are 
conspicuous?  The  absence  of  these 
qualities  is  at  once  a  cause  and  an 
effect  of  their  constant  national  tur- 
moil, and  to  me  this  seems  the  key  to 
much  in  their  character.  I  have  re- 
marked that  the  women,  who  are  not 
subjected  to  the  same  disturbing  in- 
fluences, have  not  the  same  faults  as 
the  men ;  and  in  former  days  a  French- 
man was  noted  for  the  impassibility 
with  which  he  encountered  successes 
or  reverses,  whether  in  love,  war,  or 
fortune. 

We  do  not  understand  them — ^we  do 
not  vnsh  to  do  so.  Did  not  our  lower . 
classes,  and  even  a  portion  of  our  press 
— at  least  until  the  late  war  made  a 
change  in  this  respect  —  speak  of 
Frenchmen  as  unmanly  frivolous 
beings,  whose  morals  were  universally 
profligate,  whose  religion  was  a  mum- 
mery, whose  staple  article  of  food  was 
frogs,  whose  language  was  a  jargon, 
whose  politeness  was  a  grimace  9  Do 
we  even  yet  do  them  complete  justice  9 
In  our  judgment  of  other  nations, 
should  we  not  consider  how  little, 
thi*ough  the  difference  of  our  habits 
and  ideas,  we  can  understand  theirs, 
and  trace  the  inner  history  of  their 
lives  %  Their  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
In  some  relations  of  domestic  Hfe 
we  pronounce  them  wanting,  because 
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custom  forbids  them  to  express  those 
feelings,  while  in  others  onr  reticence 
deems  their  outward  manifestations 
exaggerated.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
a  Frenchman's  devotion  to  his  mother. 
I  once  heard  a  young  Englishman 
(whom  I  believe  to  have  been  in  his 
heart  as  much  attached  to  his  own) 
ridicule  his  French  friend  for  having 
suddenly  gone  off  to  Paris  ''  in  one  of 
those  fusses  Frenchmen  keep  up  about 
their  mothers."  A  man  may  be 
awkward  in  the  hunting-field  or  at 
the  cover,  yet  behave  with  brilliant 
courage  in  a  boar  hunt  (far  more 
dangerous  than  any  of  our  sports) ; 
cha^  a  chamois  on  heights  which  wotdd 
do  credit  to  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  or  hunt  a  wolf  in  the  Ardennes 
— a  quarry,  by  the  way,  which  once 
fMTOved  a  very  awkward  customer  to  a 
pack  of  English  foxhounds.  Their 
domestic  happiness,  so  little  believed 
in  by  us,  takes,  it  is  true,  a  different 
form  from  ours,  because  families  often 
of  necessity  live  together;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  real,  and  perhaps  more 
likely  to  endure,  as  the  daily  contact 
with  a  family  circle  tends  to  prevent 
that  sans  ghie  of  manners  and  over- 
bearingness  of  the  husband,  too  fre- 
quent in  our  homes.  A  cheerful,  good- 
humoured  race  by  nature,  temper,  that 
plague-spot  in  families,  is  almost  un- 
known among  them.  There  was,  in 
most  of  those  I  knew,  the  strongest 
affection  between  brothers  and  sLs- 
terSy  and  more  kindness  to  even 
distant  relatives  than  is  usual  with 
us,  where  a  man,  separating  by  mar- 
riage from  his  paternal  home,  concen- 
trates his  affections  on  his  wife  and 
children.  Should  we  not  take  all  these 
things  into  account  1  balance  the  good 
with  the  evil  of  their  character,  and 
temper  our  conscious  superiority  with 
a  doubt  whether  we  might  not  in  some 
respects  take  example  from  them  ? 

The  French  are  beginning  to  com- 
plain as  we  do  that  society  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  at  an  end.  Poli- 
tical life,  sport,  the  clubs  and  the 
excessive  dissipation  of  Paris  life 
have  broken  it  up.      But  at  the  time 


I  speak  of  it  was  at  its  zenith,  and 
all  French  writers  of  Memoires  agree 
that  the  period  between  the  years 
1820  and  1830  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  Grand 
Monde, 

The  Due  de  Bern  and  his  young 
wife,  during  their  short  union,  resided 
at  the  Elysee,  which  was  then,  I  have 
often  been  told,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
houses  in  Paris.  Devoted  to  each  other, 
and  both  fond  of  amusement,  they 
delighted  in  giving  feteSf  where  super- 
fluous etiquette  was  banished,  and 
artists,  men  ol  letters,  and  foreigners 
were  welcomed  by  the  duke  himself,  a 
man  of  considerable  culture  and  love 
of  the  arts.  They  took  even  greater 
delight  in  going  oSt  d  la  Darby  and 
Joan  to  her  favourite  Gymnase  to 
see  Leontine  Fay,  the  actress  then  in 
vogue,  returning  to  a  petit  souper, 
where  a  Sicilian  Gigjot  ^  VaU  was  a 
not  unfrequent  dish.  Although  my 
recollection  of  the  Duchesse  does  not 
go  back  so  far  as  those  days,  there 
was  something  very  winning  about  her 
when  I  saw  her  years  after  at  the 
children's  balls,  which,  after  a  period 
of  retirement,  she  gave  at  the  Tuileries, 
nominally  for  her  eight  -  years  -  old 
daughter,  but  really  that  she  might 
herself  enjoy  a  dance  with  her  young 
Orleans  cousins,  as  only  yoimg  foreign 
women  enjoy  the  animal  pleasure  of 
dancing.  The  complexion  of  lilies  and 
roses,  the  fair  long  hair  whose  tresses 
she  had  cut  off  and  thrown  into  her 
husband's  cofBn — "  Ces  cheveuxque  men 
Charles  aimait  tant " — ^her  tiny  feet  and 
hands  and  fairy  figure  —  all  these 
charms  were  better  than  positive 
beauty.  Her  colouring  and  hair  she 
transmitted  to  her  daughter,  the 
Grand-Duchess  of  Parma,  whom  we 
have  seen  in  England.  The  Due  de 
Bordeaux  was  a  beautiful  boy,  with 
a  serious,  determined  face,  and  was 
said  to  have  much  character.  A  story 
is  told  that  when  of  an  age  to  begin 
his  education,  he  steadily  refused  to 
learn  to  read,  although  quite  willing 
to  submit  to  a  system  of  oral  instruc- 
tion.    At  last  the  Duchess,  having 
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been  called  in,  inquired  the  reason  of 
this  objection  to  the  usual  method  of 
learning ;  he  pointed  to  the  under-pre- 
centor  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  dislike, 
and  said,  ^^  Je  ne  veux  pas  apprendre  a 
lire  ;  parcequ'il  lit  toujour  a,  et  il  devient 
tou8  les  jours  plus  bete  et  pltLS  ennuyeuxj* 

At  that  epoch  I  can  only  recall  the 
jurenile  seasons.  Numerous  enter- 
tainments were  given  at  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Palais  Boyal  for  the  young 
princes,  who  were  of  all  ages  under 
seventeen ;  and  besides  these  the  Ap- 
ponys,  the  English  Embassy,  and  other 
privileged  houses  where  there  were 
children,  gave  fetes  varying  in  cha- 
racter from  lotteries,  conjurers,  and 
theatricals,  acted  by  Leontine  Fay — 
then  twelve  years  old,  who  brought  all 
Paris  to  the  Gymnase,  and  became  in 
time  the  best  actress  of  the  day — to 
children's  daylight  balls  and  bals  de 
jeunes  pe7'sonnes.  All  these  fites  culmi- 
nated in  the  procession  of  the  Boeuf 
Gras  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  the  prize 
ox,  mounted  by  a  shivering  Cupid  and 
escorted  by  savages  of  both  sexes,  paid 
his  visit  to  the  Tuileries,  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  King  and  young  princes; 
then  to  the  Palais  Koyal  and  Public 
Offices,  ending,  in  accordance  with  some 
old  privilege,  at  the  Hotel  Beauvau, 
where  a  youthful  assembly  awaited 
him,  and  where  the  poor  Cupid  was 
dismoimted,  warmed,  and  fed. 

If  the  juvenile  Carnival  was  so 
brilliant,  what  was  that  of  the  elders  ? 
They  may  have  had  less  excitement 
than  we  have  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  but  they  made  up  for  it  then. 
How  they  danced  !  not  pushing  about 
languidly  in  a  quadrille  the  size  of 
a  five-shilling  piece,  but  steps  in  a 
clear  space,  surrounded  by  admiring 
but  critical  spectators.  The  society  en- 
titled to  go  to  Court  was  not  so  large 
then,  but  cUl  received  invitations  to 
every  fete,  of  which  it  gave  many, 
winding  up  with  the  ball  on  Mardi 
Grasy  which  lasted  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  all  passed  into  the  chapel  for  Ash- 
Wednesday  service.  There  were  also 
the  greAt  fetes  at  the  Palais  Eoyal  and 
the  Embassies.   The  close  connection  of 


Austria  with  both  the  Napoleon  and 
Bourbon  dynasties  made  it  une  amhas- 
sade  defamille,  to  whose  balls  the  royal 
family  went  as  well  as  to  those  at  the 
English  Embassy.  (Prussia,  Sicily, 
and  Bussia  at  that  time  had  only  Min- 
istries.) The  noblesse  gave  little  sau- 
teries  to  the  piano,  where  all  the  men 
it  marier  came  to  take  a  look  at  the 
future  partners  of  their  lives,  but  they 
probably  kept  aloof  from  any  small 
coteries  where  the  Marshals  of  the 
Empire  were  received.  A  quarrel 
finally  arose  in  1827,  when  the 
Austrian  Embassy  determined  to  re- 
fuse acknowledging  titles  taken  from 
Austrian  provinces,  and  the  Due  de 
Dalmatie  was  announced  as  Mar^chal 
Soult,  the  Due  d'Istrie  as  Mar^chal 
Bessieres,  <fec.  The  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  followed  the  example,  and 
the  severity  of  its  rules  against  the 
new  noblesse  and  against  any  inti- 
macy with  the  Palais  Boyal  may 
be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the 
Memoires  de  Madame  dAgoult,  who 
writes,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
in  no  friendly  spirit  towards  that  good 
society  from  which  her  own  conduct 
caused  her  exclusion.  She  says  she 
was  obliged  to  ask  permission  of  her 
mother-in-law,  dame  dlhonneur  to  the 
Dauphine,  before  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  it  was 
granted  in  these  terms : — Ge  scmt  nos 
Princes,  vous  ne  pouvez  refuser,  mais — 
a  phrase  follows  which  shows  how 
hostile  a  feeling  existed  between  the 
two  camps.  The  amusements  of  the 
Carnival  were  thus  much  restricted 
for  the  young  generation  of  the 
Faubourg.  The  pai^ents  gave  in  so 
far  as  to  go  to  the  very  mixed  balls 
of  C€s  petites  dames — as  they  called  a 
society  then  holding  a  position  between 
the  two  camps,  and  formed  chiefly  of 
daughters  of  some  distant  branches  of 
the  great  families  who  had  married 
bankers,  noblesse  de  province,  great 
speculators  in  the  mercantile  world, 
foumisseurs,  &c.  They  were  mostly 
pretty  brilliant  young  women,  who  clung 
together,  had  good  houses,  spent  plenty 
of  money,  and    amused    themselves. 
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The  claim  of  cousinship,  to  which  there 
is  no  limit  in  French  families,  afforded 
an  excuse  for  the  presence  of  the  heads 
of  the  clan  at  these  fetes,  conferring  an 
hononr  which  was  returned  by  formal 
visits  on  such  occasions  as  a  marriage, 
a  death,  the  jour  de  ran,  or  the  name- 
day.    Then  the  old  lady  would  receive 
her  guests  kindly,  call  them  ma  petite, 
and  mon  en/ant,  although  she  probably 
hardly  knew  one  from  another,  and 
there  it  ended  till  the  next  year  came 
round.     They  thawed  also  to  la  perfide 
Albion,  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  latter 
a  complete  type  of  their  own  Grandes 
Dames   in  their    easy   sociability.     I 
have  often  heard  the  English  Embassy 
of  that  day  quoted  as  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  houses  in  Paris ;  all  parties 
met  and  fraternised  under  the  genial 
influence  of  its  charming  hostess.    She 
organized  fetes  unique  for  their  taste 
and  magnificence ;  amongst  others,  in 
1823,  a  series  of  tcibleavx  vivants,  a 
novelty    imported    from    Vienna,    in 
which  the  most  beautiful  members  of 
both  French  and  English  society  took 
part.     The  beautiful  Miss   Bumbold, 
afterwards    Madame    Delmar,   repre- 
sented the  St.  Cecilia  of  Kaphael,  and 
Lady  Adelaide  Forbes  the  Titian  in 
the  Louvre  anointing  its  hair,  which 
almost  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of 
its  frame  to  look  at  the  Paris  world. 
The  painters  Grerard  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence   assisted   in  arranging  this 
novel  amusement. 

After  the  Carnival  there  were  few 
amusements.  Good  society  did  not 
fi-equent  the  theatres  in  Lent;  there 
were  a  few  concerts,  and  salons  resumed 
their  sway.  But  they  were  gradually 
losing  their  original  character,  as 
each  year  witnessed  the  extinction  of 
some  of  those  remaining  from  the  old 
days.  Tenir  salon — by  which  was  meant 
the  lady  of  the  house  leading  the  con- 
versation and  keeping  the  whole  com- 
pany engaged,  to  the  exclusion  of  whis- 
jjerings,  and  of  the  dtcets  which  modem 
society  is  prone  to  fall  into — was  an 
art  gone  or  fast  going  by.  The  last  left 
of  the  old  style  were  in  the  reign  of 


Louis  Dixhuit ;  the  chief  being  those 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  Madame  de 
Gontaut,  Madame  de  Montcalm,  the 
Due  de  Bichelieu's  sister,  who  received 
his  political  friends ;  the  Duchesse  de 
Broglie,  the  Princesse  de  la  Tremouille, 
the  beautiful  Madame  Rk»imier,  where 
Chateaubriand  and  his  worshippers  as- 
sembled, and  that  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Custine,  whose  husband  was  an  author, 
and  who  patronised  rising  genius. 
All  these  were  political  or  literary 
salons  with  much  influence.  The  Prin- 
cesse de  Poix  at  the  H6tel  Beauvan, 
the  hostesses  of  the  Hotel  Malignon, 
Hotel  d'Osmond,  and  a  few  more,  still 
preserved  the  old  traditions,  but  they 
were  fast  dying  away.  Their  succes- 
sors received,  but  had  not  salons.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  received  at  the 
Tuileries  every  Saturday,  and  her  re- 
unions were  said  to  be  pleasant.  The 
Palais  Boyal  had  evenings  open  to 
celebrities  and  artists,  as  well  as  to 
the  best  of  the  grand  monde,  A  few 
foreigners  also  entertained,  amongst 
others,  Mme.  Graham,  a  Sicilian,  mar- 
ried to  a  Scotchman,  at  whose  small, 
but  very  agreeable  house  diplomats 
of  all  countries  met  and  conferred 
without  restraint,  and  Mme.  Crau- 
ford,  an  American,  I  believe,  whose 
daughter  had  married  the  Gomte 
d'Orsay,  and  was  mother  to  the  beau- 
tiful Ida,  who  married  the  Due  de 
Gramont,  and  to  Alfred  d'Orsay,  so 
well  known  in  England.  Her  saion 
was  especially  popular  with  the  young 
world. 

Society  must  have  been  more  bril- 
liant during  those  ten  years  than  it  is 
now,  either  in  London  or  Paris,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  visitors  to  our 
house.  Amongst  them  I  remember 
Prince  Talleyrand,  with  his  lovely 
niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  and  her 
perhaps  still  more  beautiful  sister,  the 
sovereign-Duchesse  de  Sagan;  Chateau- 
briand; Old  Denon,  the  Egyptian 
traveller;  M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  after- 
wards ambassador  in  London,  and 
with  a  literary  reputation  even  then ; 
M.  de  Barante,  also  an  esteemed 
author;  Pozzo  di  Borgo;  Lamartine^ 
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whose  English  wife  brought  him  into 
British   society ;    Mme.    de    Broglie, 
daughter  of  Mme.  de  Stael ;   the  Due 
de  Noailles,  then  beginning  to  make  for 
himself  the  distinguished  position  he 
has  since  held  in  politics  and  literature ; 
Victor  Hugo,  then  a  very  young  man, 
known  only  by  his  poems  and  ^otre 
Dame  de  Paris  (he  is  of  noble  birth, 
son  of  a  Comte  Hugo) ;  Mme.  de  Girar- 
din  (not  the  authoress,  who  belonged  to 
the  literary  circles),  whose  charm  and 
wit  made    her    almost  equally   cele- 
brated ;    Mesdames  de  Brignole  and 
Dorazzo,  the  latter  particularly  with 
a    European    reputation    for    beauty 
and  attraction ;  the  well-knovm  Duo 
d'Alberg,   his    wife,   and   only  child, 
Marie,  one  of    our  playfellows,   who 
afterwards  became  Lady  Acton  and 
Countess  of  Granville.     These — "  J* en 
poMe  et  des  meiUeura  "  ^ — ^met  on  neutral 
ground  at  our  house,  although  some  held 
no  other  intercourse.     There  they  also 
found  our  English  poets  Bogers   and 
Moore;     Canning,    with    his    lovely 
daughter,  afterwards  Lady  Clanricarde; 
Lord  Francis  Leveson,  and  other  Eng- 
lish people  of  distinction,  who  used  to 
come   to   Paris    before    the    railroad 
brought  down  the  mob  upon  them.     Of 
this  isociety  I  cannot  speak,  as  I  was 
only  a  child  at  the  time ;  but  I  believe 
it  combined  the  very  best  of  English 
and  French. 

Li  the  beginning  of  1830,  after  a 
short  absence  in  Italy,  we  returned  to 
Paris,  when  for  the  first  time  I  entered 
society.  The  carnival  was  unusually 
brilliant.  My  young  friends,  the 
Orleans  Princes  and  their  sisters, 
like  myself,  were  emancipated  from 
the  school-room,  and  danced  at  the 
great  balls  given  in  their  honour.  The 
Duchesse  de  Berri  gave  them  number- 
*  L6  Cidf  Comcille.   J 


less  fetes.  All  was  as  brilliant  as  a  fairy 
scene.  Li  spite  of  the  darkness  lowering 
over  the  political  horizon,  how  little  did 
we  dream  that  all  this  gaiety  was  but 
the  expiring  flicker  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  and  that  when  I  bid  farewell, 
on  May  30th,  to  the  home  of  my  youth, 
I  was  never  again  to  see  it  as  it 
was  in  those  happy  young  days  !  Still 
let  me  acknowledge  that  whatever 
changes  have  occurred,  I  have  found 
none  in  the  kindness  and  constant 
affection  of  the  many  friends  of  my 
youth  yet  left  me  in  France — ^affection 
which  I  shall  prize  and  reciprocate 
to  the  end  of  my  life. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  repeat 
that  what  I  have  said  only  refers  to ' 
Paris  and  the  French  as  they  were 
many  years  ago.  Of  the  actual  state 
of  either  at  this  moment  I  know 
nothing  but  by  hearsay. 

These  reminiscences  of  my  early 
years  have  been  developed  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  experience  from 
the  tenacious  memory  of  childhood,  as 
we  see  the  photographic  lens  develop 
unsuspected  6bjects  in  dark  comers. 
It  was  long  before  I  thought  of  ap- 
plying my  hoard  of  recollections  to  the 
object  for  which  this  sketch  has  been 
written.  If,  in  attempting  to  carry 
it  out,  I  may  have  seemed  to  exalt  the 
foreigner  above  my  own  countrymen, 
I  would  anxiously  disclaim  the  bare 
suspiciop:  of  such  an  intention.  If,  in 
speaking  of  those  amongst  whom  my 
youth  was  passed,  I  have  been  somewhat 
blinded  by  friendship  and  gratitude, 
let  it  be  so.  The  evil  there  was 
amongst  them,  alas !  speaks  for  itself ; 
there  are  enough  eager  to  note  it. 

Most  of  those  I  have  spoken  of  arfe 
gone  to  their  rest — De  mortuts  nil  nisi 
bonum, 

Augusta  S.  Cadogan. 
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When,  in  the  early  summer  of  last 
year,  it  became  known  that  the  Daily 
News  had  again  succeeded  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
as  war  correspondent,  the  public,  re- 
membering many  graphic  descriptions 
of  Franco-Crerman  light,  and  many 
instances  of  personal  daring,  looked 
forward  to  receiving  at  his  hands  the 
fullest  measure  of  epistolary  justice, 
for  Mr.  Forbes  had  already  placed  his 
war  correspondence  upon  a  height 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  challenged 
by  other  competitors — one  even  difficult 
for  him  to  sustain  in  his  future  efforts. 

Where  success  is  dependent  as  much 
upon  physical  qualities  as  upon  mental 
ones,  and  where  the  limit  of  daring 
and  bodily  effort  has  been  already  at- 
tained, it  is  no  easy  matter  even  to 
maintain  a  reputation  which  has  been 
won  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  energy.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Forbes 
has  succeeded  in  eclipsing  in  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria  all  his  previous  successes 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  has  placed 
the  whole  fabric  of  war  correspondence 
upon  even  a  higher  pedestal  than  had 
yet  been  given  to  it. 

Almost  all  readers  of  to-day  can 
recollect  the  beginning  of  war  corre- 
spondence as  a  branch  of  journalism. 
When  the  newspaper  came  down  to  the 
million,  or  the  million  got  educated 
up  to  the  newspaper,  a  demand  arose 
for  a  new  class  of  writer — ^the  special 
correspondent.  A  railway  accident,  a 
mining  catastrophe,  a  royal  visit,  or  a 
trial  of  strength  between  famous  horses 
or  boats'  crews,  all  called  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  special  correspondent — ^the 
ready  writer,  who  came  and  saw  and 
telegraphed,  ere  yet  the  dead  had  been 

^  The  Daily  News  Correspondence  of  the 
War  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  to  the  Fall 
of  Ears,  inclnding  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Aichibald 
Forbes,  Mr.  M'Gahan,  and  other  Special  Cor- 
respondents.    Macmilhm  and  Co.,  London. 


buried,  the  royal  guest  had  made  his 
last  bow,  or  the  horses  and  crews  had 
fed  and  rested.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  and  the  demand  for  newer 
news  and  fresher  ''items"  became 
greater,  the  work  of  the  special  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  the  literary 
scale.  It  was  found  that  of  all  literary 
labour  his  was  the  most  difficult;  it 
required  in  the  man  who  followed  it 
many  gifts  of  brain  and  body  which 
are  but  seldom  found  associated  in  the 
same  being.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
Federal  generals  in  the  American  war 
declared  to  his  soldiers,  in  an  order  of 
the  day,  that  ''  his  orderly  room  was 
his  saddle."  The  desk  of  the  special 
correspondent  in  war  exists  literally 
in  the  saddle;  he  has  to  carry  his 
library  in  his  head,  and  his  iSe  in 
his  hsuid ;  he  must  be  quick  of  limb 
and  thought,  heedless  of  sleep,  be 
ready  to  eat  when  he  can  get  food, 
nor  stop  to  select  his  viands,  be  able 
to  catch  the  picturesque  or  dramatic, 
when  his  brain  is  a  blank  through  want 
of  sleep,  and  his  heart  beats  languidly 
from  want  of  food.  His  tact  must  be 
of  the  greatest,  for  he  has  to  outlive  a 
hundred  suspicions,  to  disarm  as  many 
antipathies. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  about  modem  mili- 
tary liberality,  the  man  of  the  pen  is 
still  at  a  discount  among  men  of  the 
sword.  If  the  rifle  fire  is  hot,  or  the 
scream  of  the  round  shot  unusually 
loud,  or  the  shell  bursts  dose  at  hand, 
many  eyes  are  turned  upon  the  news- 
paper man  to  note  how  he  takes  it  alL 
Soldiers  are  too  prone  to  forget  that 
getting  shot  is  no  business  of  the 
special  correspondent's — is  a  contin- 
gency, in  fact,  that  does  not  enter 
into  tho  relationship  existing  be- 
tween him  and  the  paper  which  he 
represents. 

A  distinguished  military  writer  has 
classed    newspaper    writers     among 
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^'that  race  of  drones  who  eat  the 
rations  of  fighting  men  and  do  no 
work  at  all/ '  This  is  scarcely  fair ;  the 
ration-eating  part  may  be  true ;  but  the 
work  done  by  a  special  correspondent 
would  tax  the  energies  of  the  most 
active  and  robust  soldier  of  any  army 
in  the  world.  The  man  of  the  pen  has 
to  win  his  "  bubble  reputation  "  liter- 
ally "at  the  cannon's  mouth.**  The 
day  has  long  passed  when  a  spectator 
can  see  anything  of  a  battle  without 
sharing  to  a  great  extent  in  the  danger 
of  the  spectacle.  A  modern  Eliza 
would  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  be- 
holding a  Minden  of  to-day  on  any 
wood-<3rowned  height  secure  from  some 
far-reaching  rifle-bullet ;  but  the  man 
who  would  attempt  the  task  of  de- 
scribing the  physical  aspect  of  bodies 
of  men  under  the  ordeal  of  modem  in- 
fantry fire  must  himself  be  near  enough 
to  the  danger  to  catch  those  minute  but 
most  essential  points  which  mark  the 
gulf  between  reality  and  imagination. 
But  the  danger  which  a  war  corre- 
spondent has  to  face  in  the  field  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  strain  put 
upon  his  mental  and  physical  qualities 
in  the  hours  succeeding  a  general  ac- 
tion. To  convey  the  first  tidings  of 
the  fight,  to  enable  his  paper  to  put 
forth  those  sensational  capital  letter 
announcements  which  catch  the  public 
eye  at  home,  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
man  who  has  just  completed  a  long  day 
of  toil.  To  do  this  he  has  to  pe^orm 
feats  of  endurance  which  seem  well- 
nigh  incredible,  even  if  taken  by 
themselves ;  but  following  close  upon 
the  prolonged  tension  of  actual  expo- 
sure to  fire,  they  become  still  more  re- 
markable instances  of  what  the  hxunan 
frame  is  capable  of  sostaining  when 
the  conditions  of  toil  consist  of  open 
air  and  movement ;  and  when  the  mind 
r  ad  body  are  nerved  to  exertion  by  the 
incentive  of  gaining  a  march  upon  a 
rival,  or  eclipsing  some  active  compe- 
titor. *[}  Two  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  to  be  found  in  the  record  of 
correspondents'  enterprise  are  those  of 
the  ride  from  Plevna  on  the  night  of 
the    31st   of   July    and   that   from 


Schipka  on  the  24th  of  August.  The 
first,  from  Plevna  to  Giurgevo,  thence 
to  Bucharest  by  rail,  and  then  with- 
out rest  of  any  kind  across  the  Bou- 
manian  frontier  to  the  nearest  Trans- 
sylvanian  telegraph-office,  from  whence 
a  six-column  message  was  flashed  to 
England,  appearing  in  the  Daily  News 
of  the  3rd  of  August.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  saddle  and  waggon, 
beginning  after  ten  hours  on  horse- 
back under  fire,  would  be  enough  to 
fully  excuse  absence  of  description  or 
brilliancy  of  narrative;  and  yet,  if 
Mr.  Forbes  never  penned  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  battle-field  save  that  which 
tells  of  Schahofskoy's  repulse  from  the 
ridge  above  Eadisovo,  on  the  evening 
of  the  31st  of  July,  his  reputation  as 
a  writer  of  vivid  and  powerful  narra- 
tive would  be  assured. 

Not  less  remarkable  was  the  second 
ride,  three  weeks  later,  from  the 
Schipka  Pass  to  the  Simnitza  Bridge, 
and  thence  to  Bucharest,  under  the 
fervid  sun  of  a  Bulgarian  August 
day.  This  ride  was  begun  at  the 
termination  of  some  fifteen  hours 
riding  to  and  fighting  in  the  Schipka 
Pass ;  and  again  it  resulted  in  a 
telegram  of  five  or  six  columns  in 
length,  filled  with  vivid  pictures  of 
that  desperate  struggle  in  which 
Suleiman  Pasha  wrecked  his  splendid 
army  against  the  Balkan  rocks — so 
much  for  the  actual  physical  exertion 
which  some  chance  paragraph  in  these 
letters  discloses. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur. 
Where  were  the  letters  written? — if 
between  the  battle  and  the  despatch  of 
the  message  the  time  was  spent  in 
covering  one  hundred  miles  on  horse- 
back. The  letters  were  penned  at  the 
moment  of  the  fighting,  under  the 
very  fire  which  they  so  clearly  put 
before  us;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  series 
of  mental  photographs  of  fight  taken 
from  the  brain  at  the  moment  they 
have  been  received  by  it ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition to  photographic  fidelity  to  truth, 
they  possess  almost  a  sense  of  sound — 
of  the  noise,  movement,  and  roar  of 
battle    which   no   pictiure    can    ever 
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realise.  But  there  is  another  feature 
in  these  letters  which  deserves  special 
remark,  and  that  is  their  genend  cor- 
rectness whenever  the  writer  ventures 
into  the  difficult  regions  of  forecast  and 
prophecy.  In  such  an  uncertain  game 
as  war  it  is  no  safe  matter  to  allow 
the  opinion  to  stray  beyond  the  limits 
of  what  has  actually  been  achieved 
and  to  indulge  in  that  pleasant,  but 
most  dangerous  work  of  discounting 
the  future.  Several  times  Mr.  Forbes 
essays  this  difficult  task,  and  almost 
invariably  his  opinion  has  been  veri- 
fied by  the  after  event.  He  held  that 
the  Soliipka  was  sale  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  while  yet  the  Russian 
head-quarteis  were  dubious  enough 
over  their  possession,  and  the  Turks 
were  confident  that  the  hard-fought- 
for  pass  must  still  be  theirs.  He  as- 
serted that  Plevna  could  only  be  taken 
by  regular  investment  at  a  time  when 
the  key  of  the  position  was  being 
looked  for  by  Russian  engineers  at 
half-a-dozen  spots  along  the  wide 
semicircle  of  hills  from  Gravitza  to 
Dubnik.  Nor  does  he  in  these  letters 
ever  permit  a  feeling  of  parti zan ship 
to  blmd  Him  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  both  as  regards  the  military  value 
to  be  attached  to  each  movement  of 
the  hostile  armies^  or  of  the  political 
questions  underlying  the  war. 

Representing  a  journal  which 
strongly  advocates  what  may  be 
called  the  anti-Turkish  side,  Mr. 
Forbes  bears  ready  testimony  to  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Bulgarian 
peasant,  whose  lot  he  favourably  com- 
pares not  only  with  Russian  or  Ger- 
man peasants,  but  with  our  own  people 
in  these  islands  we  deem  so  happy. 
The  land,  which  only  a  year  before 
was  painted  to  us  as  ravaged  by  fire 
and  sword,  he  shows  to  us  filled  with 
all  the  products  of  peace,  teeming  with 
crops  of  waving  com,  stocked  with 
farm-houses,  round  which  horses  and 
cattle  clustered  at  sunset,  and  where 
everything  betokened  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  prosperity  utterly  un- 
known even  across  the  Danube  in 
"free"  Roumania. 


So  glaring  is  this  contrast  between 
the  prosperity  of  the  "  down- trodden" 
Bulgarian  and  the  poverty  of  the  libe- 
rating Russian,  that  a  hope  is  even  ex- 
pressed that  the  picture  of  plenty  and 
possession  under  the  Turkish  rule  may 
react  upon  the  land  of  the  liberators 
in  producing  a  similar  state  of  comfort 
and  of  liberty.  Perhaps  in  this  matter 
history  may  again  repeat  itself ;  and, 
as  the  barbarians  of  the  North  and 
East  caught  in  the  fair  and  fertile 
lands  of  Lombardy  and  Spain  a  higher 
civilisation  and  a  keener  sense  of  art 
and  comfort,  so  may  the  Moujik, 
brought  in  contact  with  the  realities 
of  a  higher  state  of  social  existence, 
eventually  hide  deeper  in  his  nature 
the  rude  instincts  of  his  Russian 
blood. 

Among  the  many  fallacies   whidi 
grew  rankly  during  the'  post  summer, 
there  was  none  more  striking  than  the 
eagerly-accepted  belief  in  the  weakness 
of  Russia  as  a  military  power.     The 
reverses  of  the  Russian  aimsatPlevzia 
and  iii  'Armenia    during  the  mnntlig 
of  August    and    in    SE^ptember,    iHe 
inability   of     the    oommissariat    and 
transport  departments  to  supply  the  - 
armies,  even  when   engaged   in*Bul» 
garia,  and  the  absence  of  that  inbbile 
power  which  so  distinguished  the  Geii^ 
man  invasion  of  France  in  1870,  were  ' 
all   seized  by  public  opinion  in  this 
country  as  dear  evidence  of  the  natu-' 
ral  helplessness  of  Russia  as  an  aggres- 
sive power.      Hastily  jumping  from 
conclusion    to     conclusion,    the    sup- 
porters of  Russian  policy  in  the  East, 
as  well  as  those  who  held  that  Russian 
success  meant  England's  disaster,  were 
equally  loud  in  asserting  that  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia  as  a  military  power 
was  unmistakably  proved  by  six  weeks' 
war  in  Europe  and  Asia.     They  failed 
to  perceive  that  much,  if  not  all,  of 
the  disaster  suffered  by  the  invaders 
was  to  be  fully  accounted  for  by^  tKe  ' 
fact  that  for  two-and-twenty  years  the 
Russian  army  had  been    an  nTimi^   : 
machine  in  any -war,  save  the  p6^ 
and  semi-barharous  campaigns  agalukt  ' 
Central  Asian  Ehanites ;  tihat  it  was. 
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in  fact,  a  giant  out  of  training — filled 
vdth  all  the  material  from  which  power 
in  war  is  derivable ;  but  clogged  for 
the  moment  by  those  inevitable  accre- 
tions which  result  from  peace,  and  the 
privileges  which  peace  permits  to  creep 
into  the  military  system. 

And  yet,  even  in  the  very  reverses 
sustained  by  the  armies  that  followed 
Melikoff  and  Schahofskoy,  Krudener, 
and  Schilder,  the  formidable  nature  of 
New  Russia  was  plainly  discernible. 
Had  there  been  present  as  spectators 
of  these  fights  at  Plevna  any  British 
officer  who  had  stood  through  the  hard 
day  at  Inkerman,  or  had  breasted  up 
the  long  incline  at  Alma,  surely  there 
must  have  dawned  upon  such  a  one 
the  knowledge  that  to  the  patience  and 
dogged  stolidity  of  his  old  enemy  of . 
three-and-twenty  years  ago  there  had 
come  a  new  and  a  terrible  strength — 
the  strength  of  a  wildj  fierce,  and 
heroic  determination  to  carry  at  any 
cost  the  position  of  his  adversary.  It 
was  no  longer  the  serf  soldier  of  the 
Orimean  days,  who  could  not  stand  at 
Alma  or  force  our  weak  lines  at  Inker- 
man,  it  was  the  Russian  peasant  gaily 
accepting  death  at  the  call  of  duty — 
playing  the  part  of  that  matchless 
infantry,  of  which  it  has  been  said  by 
an  enemy,  "  They  are  unequalled  ;  iot- 
tunately  they  are  so  few."  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  future  enemies  of 
Russia,  the  scant  numbers  of  her  in- 
fantry will  not  have  to  be  mentioned. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  the  talent  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Forbes  that  the  Daily 
News  has  succeeded  in  producing  what 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  history 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  In  the 
person  of  another  correspondent  that 
journal  has  been  equally  fortunate. 
Mr.  MacGahan  has  indeed  in  some 
points  succeeded  in  placing  before  his 
readers  a  more  highly- finished  criticism 
of  the  campaign  from  a  military  point 
of  view  than » can  be  found  in-  the 
pages  of  his  fellow-correspondent, 
whose  work  we  have  heretofore  re- 
ferred to. 

,    lliose  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
accompany   Mr.    MacGahan    through 
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his  adventurous  "  Campaigning  on  the 
Oxus  and  the  Fall  of  Khiva,"  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  the  courage'  and 
determination  which  carried'  him  .four 
years  ago  across  the  blinding  desert  of 
the  Eizil  Kiim,  and  made  him  a  sharer 
in  all  the  hardships  and  glories  of  the 
Khivan  campaign,  have  again  been 
conspicuously  manifest  in  Bulgaria 
and  Roimielia.  Nor  will  his  power  of 
description  and  keen  insight  into  the 
errors  of  Russian  generals  and  the 
corruptions  of  commissariat  officials  be 
subject  of  surprise  to  those  who  know 
how  long  and  varied  has  been  his 
experience  of  men  and  -  things  in 
the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  as 
well  as  in  the  great  Despotism  of  the 
East.  Indeed  his  remarks*  upon 
Russian  generals  are  so  plain-spoken, 
that  one  is  forced  to  conclude  he  must 
have  enjoyed  the  protection '  of  some 
one  high  in  command  in  the  Russian 
army;  otherwise*  it  iis  difficult  to 
account  for  so  keen  and  trenchant  a 
pen  being  allowed  to  continue  un- 
checked its  career  of  cHticism;  '.  It  is 
this  spirit  of,  candid  -  criti(n:sm  that 
will  give  to  this  collection  of  letters 
its  real  value  in  the  future,  We  feel 
that  here  we  aria  reading  ihe  truth  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  aririVe  at  that 
one 'great  historical  essential. 

liistory,  written  after  long  lapse  of 
time,  bears  too  many  proof  s  o£  flagrant 
pairtiality ;  but  this  histbry  <WTitten 
in  the  saddle,  or  in  the  dark  corner  of 
a  wayside  hut,  bears  in  its  frel^  and 
fearless  criticism  the  earnest  of  its 
truth. 

Everywhere  through  these  'letters 
the  reader  gathers  proof 'of  'the'  stal- 
wart power  of  the  Russian' soldier, 
his  cheerfulness  under'  great  priva- 
tions, and  his  extraordinary , marching 
capabilities.  Despite  '  the  defects  of 
strategy  in  the  midsummJer  and  early 
autumn,  we  dre  shown  many  glimpses 
of  another  class  of  Russian  general, 
the*  product  evidently  of  ^ modem 
times,  men  who  seem  to  linite  the 
daring  of  some  of -the  glreat' cavalry 
•captains  of  Napoleoii,  -THfth  the  more 
stolid    ten&6ity'  of  'the    "^ell^known 
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Muscovite    type, — half    Murat,    half 
Suwaroff.      Men  before  whom  moun- 
tains  disappear ;    snow  becomes  sun- 
shine;   at  whose   word  soldiers  dare 
the  impossible,  nor  stop  to  count  the 
odds.     There  is  something  singularly 
striking  in  this  matter-of:fact  dgd  of 
ours  in  the  picture  of  SkobeleS  as  we 
find  it  drawn  by  two  different  writers 
many  times  throughout  these  letters  ; 
perhia.ps  the  image  that  will  live  long- 
est in  memory  is  that  description  of 
Skobeleff  on  the  11th  of  September, 
when  forced  back  by  a  valour  even 
more  desperate  than  his  own  from  the 
redoubts    above    the    Plevna-Loftcha 
road,  he  stood  amid  the  wreck  of  his 
soldiers  almost  terrible  in  his  despair. 
In  a  nation  like  our  own,  where  the 
military  element  is  always ,  subordi- 
nated to  the  civil,  and  where  the  civil 
in    turn    takes    the     colour    of    its 
thoughts  from  the   mercantile  inter- 
ests   involved  in    any  question,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  public  mind 
to  realise  the  strength  of  the  military 
idea  existing  among  such  nations  as 
Bussia  and  Grermany. 

To  fully  understand  the  strength 
of  that  idea,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
what  would  be  the  state  of  thought 
in  this  coimtry,  if  from  the  throne 
downwards  every  functionary  of  state 
were  a  soldier  first,  and  a  prince, 
peer,  diplomat,  head  of  a  department, 
deputy,  or  deputy-assistant  after.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  in 
Germany  and  in  Kussia.  The  govern- 
ing class  is  military;  between  that 
class  and  the  peasants  there  exists  no 
middle  class  worthy  of  the  name ; 
hence  public  opinion  as  we  know  it 
here  is  unknown,  or  rather  we  should 
say  that  differences  of  public  opinion 
are  imknown ;  the  peer  and  the 
peasant  have  still  between  them  old 
feudal  links  of  land-and-soldier  service 
to  the  state;  and  the  unquestioning 
obedience  which  the  soldier  learns  as 
his  first  duty,  is  given  as  much  to  the 
policy  of  the  government  as  to  the 
orders  of  the  general. 

In  a  state  of  society  so  constituted, 
the  fame  of  such  soldiers  as  Skobelefi 


or  !Gourko  becomes  a  thing  quite 
different  from  any  hero-worship  pos- 
sible among  ourselves.  The  peasant 
is  the  true  worshipper  of  warlike- 
deeds.  Even  Beranger,  sound  repub- 
lican though  he  was,  realised  this  fact 
in  his  Les  Souvenirs  du  Peuple,  When 
a  general  officer  bid  the  18th  Royal 
Irish  Begiment  fight  at  Sebastopol 
''until  the  Irish  cabins  would  ling 
with  the  news,''  he  also  understood  it. 
Many  lowly  cots  doubtless  ring  to- 
night throughout  broad  Bussia  with 
the  deeds  of  Skobeleff  and  of  Goorko ; 
and  if  the  day  should  ever  come  when 
Europe  hears,  as  it  has  heard  ere-now, 
the  tramp  of  Bussian  columns  in  the 
Alps  or  on  the  Bhine ;  or  Asia  sees 
the  grim  battalions  streaming  south 
to  the  rich  plains  of  Hindostan,  the 
lessons  now  being  leamt  and  the 
stories  now  being  told  over  the  pine- 
log  fires  of  the  hut-homes  of  Bussia, 
wUl  bear  fruit  both  sweet  and  bitter. 
As  the  campaign  north  of  the 
Balkans  centred  solely  around 
Plevna,  so  the  chief  interest  of  this 
book  lies  around  that  now  famous 
stronghold.  As  we  read  through,  many 
letters  ranging  in  date  from  July  to 
November,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
that  horse-shoe  line  of  earthworks 
where,  when  history  comes  to  tell  to 
time  its  final  story  of  this  war,  the 
world  will  learn  how  well  a  gsJlant 
soldier  kept  the  Crescent  fiying  in  the 
teeth  of  what  was  at  best  but  a 
bastard  Cross.  But  we  see  only  the 
outside ;  of  the  inner  life  behind  the 
grim  circle  of  these  trenches  we  know 
nothing.  The  Turk  needed  not  news- 
paper men  to  blazon  to  the  world  the 
matchless  valour  with  which  he  held 
these  oft-assaulted  lines;  but  doubt- 
less there  came  moments  during  those 
long  five  months  of  death  and  danger 
when  the  pale-faced  Pasha  and  his 
hungry  soldhery  in  the  great  strong- 
hold caught  glimpses  of  a  day  ^when 
the  name  of  the  unknown  Bulgarian 
village  would  be  a  sunset-light  resting 
throughout  all  time  upon  the  fading 
fortunes  of  his  race.  The  winning 
side   dictates  its  terms   to  history; 
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the  world  will  probably  never  know 
more  of  Plevna  than  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Russian  sources ;  but  many 
peoples,  when  sorely  pressed  by  over- 
powering hosts,  will  remember  that  in 
every  land  there  are  innumerable 
spots  lying  in  the  tracks  which  con- 
querors must  follow,  where  the  weaker 
side,  if  resolute,  may  cast  itself  full 
in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
delay,  if  it  cannot  finally  arrest,  a 
conqueror's  course.  It  is  something 
too  for  this  age  of  ours  to  have  been 
able  to  bury  Metz  under  the  earth- 
works of  Plevna. 

With  Plevna  fell  the  military  sys- 
tem of  Turkey.  All  the  strength  of 
the  Sultan's  empire  was  centred  in 
these  lines,  and  the  enormous  force 
put  forth  by  Bussia  to  crush  resist- 
ance at  this  one  spot  rendered  the 
campaign  south  of  the  Balkans  one 
unbroken  success  for  her ;  the  stream 
pent  up  against  the  earthmounds  of 
Plevna  poured  forth  when  Plevna 
fell,  and  swept  before  it  Schipka  and 
Sophia.  Adrianople  disappeared  in 
the  rush,  and  within  six  weeks  from 
the  day  of  Osman  Pasha's  surrender, 
Muscovite  soldiers,  whose  eyes  had 
never  rested  upon  sight  of  ocean,  be- 
held the  blue  JSgean  spreading  south 
from  the  shores  of  Enos. 

Upon  this  point  all  the  prophets 
have  been  wrong.  The  experts  among 
our  own  military  men,  as  well  as  the 
correspondents  writing  from  the  scene 
of  fighting,  equally  declared  in  the 
impossibility  of  a  winter  campaign. 
So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  will  ever  be ; 
the  doctors  and  professors  will  be  the 
first  to  draw  the  black  line  of  rule 
across  the  carte  hlanclie  of  the  possible. 
The  school  can  do  a  greal  deal,  but  it  can 
never  put  limits  to  what  the  genius  of  a 
leader  may  devise,  or  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  his  soldiers  may  achieve. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  rival  atro- 
cities, these  letters  do  not  throw  much 
additional  light.  To  suppose  that  war 
can  take  place,  particularly  among 
eastern  nations,  without  the  element 
of  atrocity  being  plainly  evident,  is 
to  suppose  what  never  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  probably  never  will  be  in 


the  future.  To  some  among  us  the 
Cossack  has  become  an  eminent 
civiliser;  to  others  the  Bashi-Bazouk 
is  not  half  a  bad  fellow.  For  our  own 
part  we  believe  that  the  only  civilisa- 
tion which  the  Cossack  can  disseminate 
is  that  "  civilisation  off  the  face  of  the 
earth"  which  some  other  Christian 
nations  have  long  been  adepts  at. 

One  fact  has  however  a  right  to  be 
stated  on  the  Turkish  side.  Men, 
fighting  for  their  soil,  their  faith,  their 
homes,  are  generally  more  ruthless  in 
their  vengeance  than  the  invader  who 
fights  against  them.  Nobody  denies 
that  the  Russians  bayoneted  our 
wounded  soldiers  at  Inkerman;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  horrors 
perpetrated  upon  the  French  prisoners 
during  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  pages  of  Fezensac 
and  other  French  writers,  that  these 
horrors  are  most  fully  revealed  to  us ; 
but  in  the  sober  narrative  of  Sir 
Robert  "Wilson,  our  own  commissioner 
with  the  Russian  head- quarters.  If 
we  recollect  aright,  there  is  one  episode 
related  by  him  of  his  having  entered 
a  wood,  attracted  to  it  by  the  sound 
of  human  cries,  and  there  found 
Russian  peasant  women  dancing  round 
a  large  number  of  French  prisoners 
whom  they  had  chaiued  to  trees,  and 
were  roasting  to  death. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  among 
the  Russian  soldiers  now  engaged  upon 
the  civilisation  of  Turkey  there  are 
grandsons  of  some  of  these  she-devils 
who  can  have  little,  not  only  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  but  of  human 
nature  in  their  veins. 

In  truth  there  has  been  too  much 
about  atrocities.  War,  especially 
when  it  is  wreaked  for  conquest,  is  a 
terrible  thing.  In  no  war  of  this 
century  or  in  the  last,  since  Frederick 
deliberately  overran  and  annexed 
Silesia,  has  Europe  witnessed  a  war  so 
thoroughly  undertaken  for  conquest  as 
this  one  which  we  are  now  beholdiog. 
The  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon 
was  not  nearly  so  aggressive  in  its 
character.  The  Empire,  heir  to  the 
Republic,  had  some  shadow  of  excuse 
for  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
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last  Bourbon  monarchy  existing  in 
Europe ;  but  the  claim  which  the 
Czar  would  put  forth  for  destroying 
the  Turkish  empire  is  not  nearly  so 
strong  as  Philip  might  have  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Armada,  or  America 
might  advance  to-morrow  for  the 
conquest  of  Ireland ;  for  it  must 
be  clearly  held  in  mind  regarding  this 
war  that  the  Turk  is  no  stranger  on 
the  soil  he  has  fought  so  hard  to  keep. 
So  far  as  the  mere  antiquity  of  his 
faith  is  concerned  it  is  older  in  Con- 
stantinople by  a  century  than  Pro- 
testantism is  in  London.  The  Turk, 
too,  as  a  power,  is  much  more  a 
European  than  the  Bussian ;  and  in 
applying  the  bag  and  baggage  princi- 
ple, it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  moving  out  the  Turks  from 
Europe  you  are  simply  moving  out 
Roumanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Thessa- 
Uans  quite  as  much  as  you  would  be 
moving  Bengalees  or  Madrassees  from 
India  if  you  proposed  to  expel  beyond 
the  AfPghan  frontier  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  that  empire. 

Meantime  while  we  write  the  game 
has  been  played  out  to  the  bitter  end  ; 
the  Turk  lies  prostrate,  stricken  too 
hard  ever  to  rise  again,  save  to  muti- 
lated and  aimless  existence.  It  matters 
little  whether  it  is  Greek  or  Bulgarian 
or  Servian  or  Roumanian  who  will 
step  in  to  the  vacant  dominion;  the 
end  will  be  the  same — sooner  or  later 
the  Cossack  will  stable  his  horse  in 
Constantinople  there  to  remain.  The 
existence  of  Greece  as  an  independent 
state  will  then  be  about  as  secure  as 
that  of  Hanover  was  twenty  years  ago 
or  as  Holland  is  to-day.  Anatolia  will 
not  long  remain  when  Armenia  is 
gone,  no  longer  than  Armenia  re- 
mained when  Georgia  had  been  taken. 
Not  a  single  argument  has  been  used 
in  Russia  or  in  England  in  favour  of 
the  war  which  cannot  be  applied 
twenty  years  hence  to  an  invasion  of 
Palestine  and  Syria.  The  "key- 
stone" once  gone  the  arch  will  not 
long  remain.  "  But  before  these 
things  can  happen  we  shall  £ght," 
we  hear  people  say.  Not  a  bit  of  it ; 
you  will  have  plenty  to  distract  your 


attention ;  you  will  be  no  richer  then 
than  you  are  at  present,  probably 
poorer;  for  your  coal  and  iron  will 
not  cost  you  more  than^they  do  now, 
and  the  boundless  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources  of  America  will 
have  thrown  the  balance  of  trade  into 
her  hands.  Your  Indian  empire  will 
be  a  thorn  in  your  side,  a  thorn  driven 
deeper  by  every  mile  of  Russian  ad- 
vance in  Persia  or  in  Syria. 

"  But  Germany  will  fight  even  if  we 
should  not.'*  Yes,  Germany  will  fight ; 
but  it  will  not  be  in  the  East.  She 
will  have  too  much  fighting  to  do  in 
the  west.  Germany  has  never  ambi- 
tioned  the  role  of  an  eastern  power: 
her  outlooks  are  towards  the  west. 
Prince  Bismarck  can  scarcely  want 
more  of  Europe  than  satisfied  Na- 
poleon on  the  raft  at  Tilsit.  The 
bones  of  Charlemagne  lie  in  Gennany, 
why  should  not  his  sceptre  stret^ 
again  from  the  Baltic  unto  Biscay  % 
England  possessed  in  Europe  two 
natural  allies,  France  and  Turkey; 
the  first  was  our  natural  ally  because 
the  love  of  freedom  lay  deep  within 
the  hearts  of  both  nations ;  the  wants 
of  one  were  not  the  needs  of  the  other, 
but  a  common  civilisation  and  a 
kindred  liberty  tied  together  in  a 
single  struggle  against  despotisms 
Germanic  or  Sclavonic,  the  thoughts 
and  the  aspirations  of  both  people. 

Turkey  was  our  natural  ally  because 
since  she  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to 
western  civilisation  she  became  the 
gi'eat  check  to  a  despotism  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  human  race — the 
ever-growing  despotism  of  the  Musco- 
vite. Both  these  allies  have  been 
struck  down ;  it  might  be  said  that 
when  one  fell  in  1870,  the  end  of  the 
other  was  not  far  off — when  Metz 
capitulated  Plevna  became  possible. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
penny  papers  had  rendered  war  on  the 
part  of  England  impossible ;  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  people 
of  this  country  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  the 
rifle,  and  that  the  havoc  caused  by  the 
breech-loader,  as  described  by  the  war 
correspondents,  had  caused  a  sensation 
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of  horror  in  the  public  mind  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  us  ever  fighting  ex- 
cept in  self-defence.  It  has  yet  to  be 
shown,  however,  that  Englishmen  are 
more  readily  impressed  by  the  havoc 
of  modem  battle-fields  than  other 
nations  ;  but  one  impossibility  may  be 
allowed  in  presence  of  the  power  of 
modern  breech-loaders,  and  that  is  the 
impossibility  of  our  ever  being  able  to 
sustain  a  war  protracted  for  any  length 
of  time  on  our  present  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  rapidly- 
succeeding  waves  of  skirmish  lines 
which  are  now  found  to  be  the  only 
method  of  carrying  a  position  would 
soon  run  dry  if  fed  from  the  scanty 
resources  of  an  army  recruited  on  the 
voluntary  system. 

No.  War  on  the  Continent  to-day 
means  ballot  or  conscription ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  should  be  a  war  in  which 
the  spade  will  be  made  to  dig  the 
grave  of  British  strategy  in  some 
solitary  position  based  upon  the  sea, 
outside  the  lines  of  which  no  British 
regiment  would  ever  venture. 

As  we  have  already  said  the  spade 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the 
story  of  this  war  as  told  in  this  cor- 
respondence; but  in  the  increased 
power  which  the  spade  gives  to  the 
defence,  one  or  two  points  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  would  seek 
from  the  example  of  this  campaign  to 
draw  lessons  for  om*  future  guidance. 
To  the  Turks  the  spade  was  a  neces- 
sity. Their  deficiencies  of  transport, 
and  the  absence  of  a  perfectly  organized 
stalf  in  their  army  rendered  that  army 
helpless  in  sticking  power.  In  its 
different  positions  on  the  Quadri- 
lateral and  at  Plevna  it  may  be  said 
to  have  resembled  so  many  bull-dogs 
chained  in  a  field  :  very  dangerous  to 
any  force  coming  within  biting  dis- 
tance ;  but  perfectly  harmless  to  any- 
body keeping  outside  the  lengths  of 
their  respective  chains.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Bussians  Plevna  was  within  bit- 
ing distance  of  their  line  of  communi- 
cations, and  Plevna  had  to  be  taken. 
The  Turks  being  immovable  then,  or 
nearly  so,  it  b  ne  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  sn      d  entrench  them- 


selves up  to  the  eyes,  and  the  spade 
was  their  first  necessity. 

But  the  spade  may  become  nearly 
as  dangerous  to  the  army  that  uses  it 
as  to  the  one  that  neglects  it;  like 
everything  else  it  is  good  in  its  way  ; 
that  way  is  even  a  long  way,  but  its 
end  can  be  reached.  If  the  infantry 
soldier  gets  thoroughly  convinced  that 
in  the  shelter  trench  lies  his  hope  of 
safety  he  will  doubtless  be  a  hard  man 
to  drive  back  out  of  these  trenches ; 
\)ut  it.  may  also  become  a  difficult 
fatter  to  drive  him  on  from  them  to 
the  front.  Digging  may  save  a  battle 
from  being  lost,  but  it  has  never  won 
a  decisive  victory,  and  it  probably 
never  will. 

It  has  been  said  frequently  that 
this  war  has  been  a  war  of  surprises. 
As  the  summer  ran  its  quick  course 
men  caught  eagerly  at  passing  events, 
and  drew  deductions  which  seemed 
only  made  to  be  falsified.  When  the 
Danube  had  been  crossed  people  began 
to  speak  of  the  campaign  as  well  nigh 
over.  When  Plevna  rolled  back  its 
many  attacks  Adrianople  seemed  a 
long  way  off.  When  Plevna  fell  the 
necessity  of  a  second  campaign  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  not  even 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  Bussia 
counted  on  the  winter  passage  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  conquest  of  Boumelia 
ere  the  Greek  year  had  closed.  And 
now,  when  the  campaign  is  over,  men 
speak  of  the  losses  of  Bussia  in  this 
war  and  of  her  consequently  crippled 
condition.  Is  it  not  another  fallacy  9  A 
short  successful  war  never  yet  crip- 
pled a  nation.  Austerlitz  did  not 
prevent  Jena;  Eylau  and  Friedland 
did  not  prevent  Wagram ;  Sadowa  did 
not  prevent  Sedan. 

Victory  even  when  dearly  purchased 
soon  restores  its  losses  by  the  increased 
sense  of  power  it  gives  the  victors,  by 
the  martial  spirit  it  produces  in  a 
nation,  and  the  confidence  it  inspires. 
When  Bussia  next  enters  the  field  her 
power  will  be  none  the  less  formidable 
because  100,000  of  her  sons  live  to-day 
only  in  the  memories  of  a  great  triumph* 
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We  English  are  apt  to  consider  our- 
selves as  living  in  a  house  of  glass, 
through  which  the  noonday  light  of 
complete    publicity     penetrates     into 
every    comer    and    cranny    of     our 
political   and  social   life.     Indeed  we 
often  complain  that  the  press,  with  its 
restless     curiosity    and     unbounded 
license,  is  too  fond  of  betraying  what 
might  well    be  kept  secret,  and  ex- 
posing the  national  weaknesses,  sins, 
and  sores  of  Britannia,  in  a  manner 
very  detrimental  to  her  good   fame, 
and  her  position  among  her  European 
sisters,  who  keep  for  the  closet  and  the 
confessional  what  we  proclaim  on  the 
housetop.      Every  faidt  in  our  mili- 
tary organisation,  every  new  invention 
which  might  give  us  an  advantage,  in 
peace  or  war,  over  our  rivals  or  our 
enemies,  every  diplomatic  secret,  the 
untimely  disclosure  of    which    must 
weaken  the  hands  of  our  Government, 
is  ferreted   out  with  a  keenness  of 
scent  which   nothing   escapes,   and  a 
persistency  which  will  take  no  denial, 
and  then  forced  on  the  attention  of 
foreign  friends  and  foes,  with  no  small 
damage  to  our  national  interests.    Our 
national  tendency  to  self-depreciation, 
too,    insures  that  other  nations  shall 
always  know  the  worst  of  us.     They 
know,  for  instance,  on  the  very  high- 
est English  authority,  that  this  country 
is  ruled  by  a  histrionic  adventui-er,  of 
purely   Semitic  sympathies,    who    is 
possessed    with   a   frantic    desire    to 
plunge  the  country  into  war  against 
an    inoffensive     people,    whose    only 
desire  is  to  sacrifice  themselves,  with- 
out hope  of  reward,  in  the  cause  of 
civilisation  and    Chi'istianity.      They 
know,  on  equally  high  authority,  that 
our  army   is   composed    of    ignorant 
officers  and  weak   little   boys ;   that 
our    war-ships    are     constructed    on 
fatally  erroneous  principles ;  that  the 
imperial    throne   of  India  is  already 


tottering  to  its  fall,  only  requiring  a 
gentle  push  from  the  hand  of  Russia  to 
level  it  with  the  ground. 

And  yet  I  think  that  every  man 
who  has  mixed  in  foreign  society,  or 
is  conversant  with  foreign  literature, 
will  allow  that  he  has  often  heard  and 
read  accounts  of  English  life  which  go 
far  to  prove,  either  that  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  make  little  use  of 
the  assistance  we  offer  them  for  the 
interesting  study  of  ourselves,  or  that 
our  institutions,  like  our  island  itself; 
are  covered  by  a  murky  fog,  impene- 
trable to  foreign  eyes.  The  ideal  Eng- 
lish nobleman  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
is  stiQ  a  stout  red-faced  farmer,  in  a 
broad  brimmed  hat  and  long  gaiters, 
with  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a 
bull-dog  at  his  heels.  The  English 
lady,  at  the  Carnival  at  Cologne,  still 
wears  a  poke-bonnet  and  a  green  veil, 
and  is  addicted  to  port  wine  or  some- 
thing stronger.  I  was  astounded, 
on  one  occasion,  to  hear  a  German 
professor,  of  European  celebrity, 
quietly  assuming,  as  an  undoubt^ 
fact,  that  the  sale  of  wives  at  Smith- 
field  was,  or  had  been  at  a  recent 
period,  a  perfectly  legal  transaction ; 
and  my  indignant  demal  was  received 
by  the  company  present  with  a  smile 
of  amusement  at  my  uncompromising 
patriotism. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  perusal 
of  an  address,  delivered  before  the 
professors  and  students  of  the  Berlin 
University,  by  the  eminent  physicist. 
Professor  Helmholtz,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  installation  as  Rector 
Magnificus.  The  title  and  main  sub- 
ject of  his  oration  is  ''  the  Academical 
Freedom  of  the  German  Universities," 
to  which,  like  almost  all  Germans,  he 
ascribes  their  pre-eminence  in  Europe. 
But  he  also  refers  to  the  academical 
systems  of  England  and  France,  aiid 
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dwells  at  some  length  on  tlie  constitu- 
tion and  general  character  of  our  two 
oldest  and  most  famous  universities, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  an  address  from  the 
highest  academical  authority  in  (Ger- 
many, to  the  most  select  academical 
audience  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Yet  even  such  a  man,  in  such  a 
place,  draws  a  picture  of  our  imi- 
versities  which  borders  very  closely 
on  caricature. 

In  speaking  of  their  present  con- 
dition, he  says — 

"  Their  large  foundations,  and  the  political 
tendency  of  Englishmen  to  conserve  every 
existing  right,  have  excluded  almost  every 
change,  even  in  those  directions  in  which  it 
seemed  urgently  desirable.  Both  universities 
still  retain,  in  the  main,  their  character  of 
schools  for  clergymen,  formerly  of  the  Romish, 
now  of  the  Anglican  Church,  whose  training, 
in  so  far  as  it  conduces  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  may  be  shared  by  lay- 
men who  are  subjected  to  the  same  supervision 
and  mode  of  life  as  was  formerly  considered 
proper  for  young  clergymen." 

This  reads  strangely  indeed  to  those 
who  know  that  our  whole  academical 
system  was  remodelled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1854  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  University  Commission  now  sitting 
with  almost  plenary  powers),  and  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
ancient  constitution  of  our  univer- 
sities which  has  not  undergone  a 
radical  change  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  Nor  do  our  bishops,  I 
fear,  regard  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as 
"  essentially  schools  for  young  clergy- 
men." They  are  more  likely  to  com- 
plain of  the  very  small  number  (not 
more  than  one  in  four  at  Oicford)  of 
graduates  who  present  themselves  for 
orders.  It  is  no  longer  essential  that 
even  the  tutors  of  a  college  should 
belong  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
some  of  them  are  avowed  sceptics. 

Again,  the  students  of  Berlin  are 
told  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
trifling  importance)  that  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge 

"  The  different  classes  of  nobility  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  special 
badges'' 


on  their  academical  costume ;  the  fact 
being  that  the  different  orders  of  noble- 
men were  never  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  that  all  distinctions  of 
this  kind  have  been,  for  some  time 
past,  abolished. 

In  two  respects  only  does  Professor 
Helmholtz  consider  the  English  uni- 
versities worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
Germans : 

"  They  develop, "  he  says,  **  in  their 
students,  side  by  side  with  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  youthful  freshness  of 
the  ancient  world,  a  strong  taste  for  ele^nce 
and  precision  of  style,  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  mastery  they  show  in  the  use  of  their 
native  language.  In  this  direction,  I  fear, 
lies  one  of  the  weakest  sides  of  the  education 
of  the  young  in  Germany." 

(This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if 
true,  because  direct  instruction  in  the 
German  language  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  school  course  even  of  the 
gymnasium  or  classical  school). 

"  In  the  second  place,"  he  continues,  "  the 
English  universities  provide  much  better  than 
we  do  for  the  physical  well-being  of  their 
students.  These  live  in  spacious  airy  build- 
ings, surrounded  by  lawns  and  avenues,  and 
seek  their  chief  amusement  in  games  which 
excite  apassionaterivahy  in  the  development 
of  bodilv  strength  and  skill,  and  are  far  more 
effectual  for  attaining  the  desired  end  than 
our  gymnastic  and  fSencing  exercises.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  more  young 
men  are  debarred  from  fresh  air  and  oppor- 
tunities of  active  bodily  exercise,  the  more 
inclined  they  are  to  seek  a  factitious  excite- 
ment in  the  abuse  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
liquors.  We  must  also  acknowledge  that  the 
English  imiversities  accustom  their  students 
to  exact  and  energetic  work,  and  keep  them 
to  the  habits  of  refined  society.  As  to  the 
moral  effects  of  their  strict  supervision,  that 
is  said  to  be  rather  illusory." 

This  passage  is  valuable,  as  showing 
that  Professor  Helmholtz  errs  from 
want  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  not 
from  any  feeling  of  prejudice  or  anti- 
pathy. It  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
same  complaints  are  made,  and  the 
same  compliments  bestowed,  by  an- 
other of  the  great  lights  of  natural 
science  at  Berlin,  Professor  Dubois- 
Beymond,  in  a  very  interesting  article 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Deutsche 
Etmdsc/um,  He  is  speaking  of  the 
'^  increasing    ba/nausicm   shallowness " 
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of  young  Germany,  the  growth  of 
^^  Americanism,^'  and  the  decline  of 
^^  Hellenism,' '  and  warns  his  medical 
students,  more  pai-ticularly,  of  the 
danger  they  incur  by  their  neglect  of 
classical  studies,  and  a  too  exclusive 
attention  to  natural  science,  which,  he 
says — 

"  Where  it  bears  undisputed  sway,  robs  the 
intellect  of  ideas,  the  iancj  of  images,  and  the 
heart  of  sentiment,  and  biegets  a  narrow,  dry, 
and  hard  disposition,  deserted  by  the  Muses 
and  the  Graces.''  ....  "  Besides  the  lack 
of  classical  taste,"  he  goes  on,  ''there  in 
another  depbrable  circumstance.  The  young 
medical  students  (who  had  come  before  Pro- 
fessor Dubois  -  Reymond  for  examination) 
spoke  and  wrote  incorrect  and  inel^ant 
German.  The  uncertainty  of  German  ortho- 
^phy,  word-formation,  and  syntax  renders 
ms^ction  in  the  mother-tongue  more  diffi- 
cult to  us  than  to  nations  with  settled  forms 
of  speech.  But  these  young  men  had  gener- 
ally no  notion  that  any  value  could  be  attached 
to  refinement  of  expression  and  pronuncia- 
tion, to  a  nice  choice  of  words,  to  brevity  and 
precision  of  style.  We  cannot  help  being 
ashamed  of  sucn  barbarism  as  Germans,  when 
we  think  of  the  loving  care  which  e.g.  French- 
men and  Englishmen  bestow  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  native  language,  a  breach  of  the 
rules  of  which  appears  to  them  an  act.  of 
desecration.  This  neglect  of  the  mother- 
ton^e  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  surprisingly 
limited  acquiuntance  with  the  German  classics. 
There  was  a  time  when  men  gave  up  quoting 
from  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  FatLst  because 
every  possible  citation  was  hunted  to  death. 
Are  we  approaching  a  time  when  we  sh^  no 
longer  quote  from  it,  because  the  allusion 
would  not  be  understood  ? " 

The  learned  Hector  also  does  full 
justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  professors, 

"  Amon^  whom,"  he  says,  **  there  are  many 
highly-diBtmguished  men  who  have  rendered 
important  services  to  science."  But  he  adds 
that  "  in  the  choice  of  professors,  party  inter- 
ests and  personal  friendship  have  generally 
much  greater  weight  than  scientific  merit ;  in 
these  respects  the  English  universities  have 
retained  all  the  intolerance  of  those  of  the 
middle  ages." 

No  doubt,  as  long  as  men  are  men, 
they  will  in  England,  as  they  most  cer- 
tainly do  in  Germany,  ceteris  j^ribus, 
give  the  preference  to  a  f liend  or  a  man 
of  sound  {i.e,  their  own)  opinions  on 
politics  and  religion,  and  will  not 
help  an  opponent  or  a  stranger,  who 


entertains  false  and  injurious  {i,e, 
other  than  their  own)  views  on  vital 
questions,  into  a  position  of  power  or 
influence.  But  Englishmen  are  not 
generally  supposed  to  be  exceptionally 
unidkir  or  t^nscrupulous,  and  probably 
not  one  in  five  of  elections  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  are  made  from  party 
motives.  The  ofEer  of  a  professorship 
in  the  latter  university,  which  was 
made  some  years  ago  to  Professor 
Helmholtz  himself,  is  a  striking  proof 
that  party  and  even  national  prejudices 
have  less  weight  than  the  desire  to 
procure  the  services  of  the  ablest 
teachera 

'*  The  different  colleges,"  says  the  learned 
professor  in  another  place,  ''exist  in  absolute 
separation  from  one  another,  and  only  tiie 
holding  of  examinations,  the  conferrmg  (^ 
degrees,  and  the  election  of  professors,  are  the 
concern  of  the  university  as  a  whole." 

~  The  time  was  when  there  would  have 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  trath 
in  this  statement,  but  any  one  who  is 
competent  to  give  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  our  universities  would 
know,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  beneficial  changes  which  have 
taken  place  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
is  the  growth  of  an  extensive  system 
of  inter-coUegiate  teaching  (not  to 
mention  other  kinds  of  connection), 
which  binds  the  colleges  together ;  and 
that  it  is  now  by  no  means  true  that 
''they  exist  in  absolute  separation, 
from  one  another." 

.  "  The  English  universities,"  continues  Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz,  "  perform  in  many  respects 
important  services.  They  make  educated 
gentlemen  of  their  scholars,  but  gentlemen 
who  must  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  the 
poUtical  and  religious  peuty  to  which  they 
belong,  nor  do  th^r  in  &ct  transgress  these 
bouncus.  OidTord  belongs  more  especially  to 
the  Tories,  Cambridge  to  the  Whigs." 

This  passage  will  be  read  with  some 
astonishment  at  Oxford,  particularly 
just  afterthe  nowhistoricsJpro-BrUssian 
meeting  of  young  Palmerstonians  in 
that  university,  which  will  no  doubt 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  professor 
to  the  amazing  mistake  which  he  has 
made.  So  far  is  it,  moreover,  from 
being  the  fact  that  university  men  aire 
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kept  Sttrictly  within  the  bounds  of  their 
reHgious  and  political  parties^  that 
there  is  probably  no  period  of  life 
in  which  more  changes  of  opinion  in 
religion  and  politics  take  place  than  in 
the  years  passed  at  college. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  state- 
ment in  the  whole  address,  and  that 
which  betrays  the  greatest  amount  of 
ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  things 
at  our  universities,  is  this,  that 

**  The  college  tutors  may  not  deviate  one 
hairsbreadth  from  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  English  Church,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  censure  of  their  archbishops,  and 
losing  their  pupils." 

If  the  archbishops  have  this  power, 
the  present  most  reverend  prelates 
are  very  remiss  in  its  exercise. 
We  should  have  to  go  far  back,  I 
think,  in  our  history  to  arrive  at  a 
period  when  the  bishops  had  any  con- 
trol over  the  teaching  at  the  univer- 
sities, and  it  ought  to  be  well-known 
to  any  one  who  undertakes  to  give  an 
account  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that 
all  tests  have  been  swept  away  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

It  appeared  to  me  so  very  undesir- 
able that  so  distorted  a  sketch  should 
circulate  in  Germany  under  such  high 
sanction  as  the  faithful  portrait  of  our 
greatest  universities,  that  I  ventured 
to  send  an  article  on  the  subject  to  the 
Deutsche  Rundaclvau  at  Berlin,  one  of 
the  most  ably  conducted  periodicals  in 
Germany,  which  well  deserves  to  be 
more  extensively  read  in  this  country. 
The  accomplished  editor,  Dr.  Roden- 
berg,   sent  my  strictures   in  MS.  to 
Professor    Helmholtz,    and  they  ap- 
peared, with  his  answer  appended  to 
them,  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Rundschau.     His  reply  may   account 
for  one  or  two  of  the  many  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  though  it  hardly 
seems  to  justify  him  in  speaking  so 
authoritatively  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  had  so  little  recent  or  trustworthy 
information.      He    evidently    writes 
under  the   influence    of   impressions 
made  on  him  long  ago  during  a  visit 
to  Oxford. 

"  When  I  spoke,"  he  says,  "  of  the  censure 
of  the  archbi&bopsy  I  did  not  mean  to  attri- 


bute to  them  an  official  right  of  interference, 
but  referred  to  the  influence  which  the  voice 
of  the  higher  cler^  exercised  on  those  classes 
of  society  to  which,  formerly  at  least,  the 
majority  of  students  belonged.  I  was  in 
England  when  the  storm  of  anathemas 
a^amst  Professor  Jowett  passed  through  the 
EngUsh  press,  from  very  influential  quarters. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  how  small 
an  amount  of  heterodoxy  sufficed  to  raise  this 
storm." 

Again,  he  says  : — 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  eflfect  produced  by  reforms,  or 
even  to  learn  fix)m  time  to  time  which  of  the 
many  proposed  alterations  have  been  defini- 
tively adopted  and  carried  into  execution.    A 
connected  account  of  these  changes  by  a  com- 
petent authority  would  be  a  very  valuable 
boon  to  the  German  reader.    I  must  confess 
that  my  own  sketch  refers  to  a  state  of  things 
existing  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ago.    My 
information,  derived  partly  from  books,  and 
partly  from  oral  sources,  dates  as  far  back  as 
that.    But  it  was  not  gathered  from  Dissen- 
ters alone,  or  other  opponents,  but  also  from 
working  members  of  the  universities  them- 
selves.   In  the  address  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Perry,  my  object  was  to  lay  before  my  hearers 
a  brief  account  of  the  results  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  uphdd 
for  a  period  of  300  years.    The  recent  reiorms 
in  those  institutions  have  certainly  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  German  uni- 
versities, and  afford  honourable  testimony  to 
the  practical  good  sense  of  the  English ;  but 
they  do  not  materially  affect  our  judgment 
of  the  consequences  of  the  ancient  system.    I 
am  soriy  if  I  have  painted  even  the  older 
state  of  thmgs  in  too  dark  a  colour.    Where 
one  depends  on  oral  communication,  there  is 
no  doubt  a  danger  lest  our  authority  may 
have  seen  through  the  coloured  medium  of 
his  own  isolated  experiences.    But  the  merits 
and  deficiencies  of  a  system  which  differs  from 
the  ideas   and   customs  of  his   own  home 
natundly  make  a    deeper   impression  on  a 
stranger  than  those  to  which  he  has  been 
long  accustomed  in  his  own  country.    At  all 
events  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  learn  from 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  both  German  and 
English  universities,  and  who  has  shown  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  German  Universities  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine  (December,  1877),  that 
he  measures  by  the  same  ideal  standard  as 
ourselves  that  the  development  of  the  Ensrlish 
universities  has  taken  a  better  direction  than 
it  seemed  to  the  friends  of  scientific  progress 
to  have  done  at  no  very  distant  date. 

The  errors  into  which  Professor 
Helmholtz  has  fallen,  and  even  the 
way  in  which  he  accounts  for  them, 
make  us  feel  very  forcibly  how  far  we 
are  still  removed  from  those  who,  in- 
tellectually,  ought  to  be  our  nearest 
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neighbours.    Yet,  after  all,  the  fault  is 
not  perhaps  altogether  on  their  side. 
There  is  something  very  difficult  to 
understand  in  English  Hfe  and  insti- 
tutions, and  our  history  explains  the 
difficulty.     Neither  our  highways  nor 
our  political   constitution  have  been 
made  by  Napoleons  with  a  tabula  rasa 
before  them.     In  travelling  along  the 
former  you  cannot  proceed  for  hours, 
as  in  France,  in  the  same  direction 
along  a  straight  high-road;   you  are 
perpetually  turned  out  of  your  way  by 
this  man's  field  or  that  man's  garden. 
And  in  trying  to  understand  the  latter 
you    are    continually  coming    across 
some  antiquated  form,  some  ancieiit 
privilege  or  custom,  some  vested  right, 
which  throws  you  out  of  the  course 
whidi  political  science  has  laid  down. 
"We  have  a  civil  polity  which  includes, 
in  theory  at  least,  almost  every  form 
of  government  which  has  ever  existed 
in    the  world.     Absolute    monarchy, 
limited     monarchy,    aristocracy,    oU- 
garchy,    timocracy,    and     democracy, 
existing  side  by  side,  and  agreeing  or 
jostling  one  another  as  they  may.   We 
have  a  powerful  and  wealthy  Estab- 
lished Church,  with  unbounded  reli- 
gious freedom.     Our  jurisprudence  is  a 
jungle  of  uFages,  precedents,  royal  enact- 
ments, judgments,  and  statute  law — a 
jungle   through   which   only   a   well- 
trained,  thick-skinned  legal  trapper  can 
make  his  way.     Our  social  system,  our 
distinctions  of  rank,  the  titles  of  our 
aristocracy,  are  equally  hard  to  un- 
derstand.    The    average   Englishman 
does  not  understand  them,  much  less 
the  intelligent  foreigner.     The  latter 
has  read,  perhaps,  that  no  nobleman 
can  be  a   member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  reads  the  names 
of  Marquises,  Earls,  and  Yiscounts  in 
every  division-list.   On  further  inquiry 
he  is  told  that  they  are  not  Lords  at  all, 
but  Commonera   Again,  accustomed  at 
home  to  look  on  the  noblesse  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  or  caste,  he  is  amazed  on 
being  introduced  to  the  grandson  of  a 
duke  who  bears  the  same  title  as  his 
butler.     He  finds  that  he  may  call  a 
n  Mr.  to  his  face,  but  that  the 


same  person  is  insulted  if  he  addresses 
a  letter  to  him  in  the  same  way.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  intelligent 
but  puzzled  foreigner  makes  assurance 
doubly  sure  by  addressing  you  as  **  Sir, 
Mr.,  Dr. ,  Esquire." 

Nor  do  our  two  ancient  universities 
present  fewer  anomalies  to  the  foreign 
inquirer  than  our  other  institutions. 
The  changes  which  they  have  severally 
undergone,  have  not  been  made  simul- 
taneously, nor  have  they  been  gene- 
rally made  known  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  character  of  the  teaching, 
and  even  the  subjects  of  study,  are  not 
always  the  same  in  the  difEerent  col- 
leges, and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
ruled  is  often  essentially  different. 
It  may  be  doubted  w^hether  an  average 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  could  give 
o£E-hand  a  clear  account  of  the  consti- 
tution of  his  university,  or  even  of  the. 
particular  college  to  which  he  belongs* 

There  prevails,  moreover,  a  very 
remarkable  reticence,  the  result  of 
both  pride  and  modesty,  among  the 
members  of  our  most  ancient  schools 
and  universities.  You  will  rarely  find 
an  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  Eton 
man  writing  panegyrics  on  his  college^ 
or  enlarging  in  conversation  on  the 
learning  of  its  tutors,  or  the  wonderful 
performances  and  high  honours  of  its 
students.  Our  scholars  have  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  ^afficher  before 
the  world  at  large,  and  their  reputa- 
tion suffers  accordingly  in  this  modem 
world  of  enormous  "  posters." 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  must  not  be 
greatly  surprised  that  foreigners  often 
utterly  mistake  what  we  ourselves  im- 
perfectly understand,  but  must  do  our 
best  to  enlighten  them.  It  is,  after 
all,  worth  while  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  men  of  such  eminence 
as  Professor  Helmholtz,  and  corpora- 
tions like  the  Berlin  University ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  I  can  but  echo  the  Pro- 
fessor's wish,  that  some  competent 
person  would  publish  a  full  and  clear 
account  of  the  recent  changes  and 
present  constitution  of  our  two  great 
universities. 

Walteb  C.  Perry. 
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"  The  English  Law  of  Buried  permits 
the  performance  of  other  than  the  rites  of 
the  Chwrch  of  England  in  the  churchyards 
and  cemeteries  of  the  National  Church  J^ 
This  proposition  is  not  new — ^it  has  been 
frequently  stated  by  myself — it  has  been 
stated  with  the  utmost  force  of  argu- 
ment by  a  distinguished  dignitary  of 
the  Church  residing  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple,  and  adding  to  his  eccle- 
siastical learning  the  legal  acumen 
which  pervades  those  venerable  pre- 
cincts— who  has  twice  written  to  the 
Tirms  newspaper,  and  who,  on  the 
last  occasion,  the  4th  of  September, 
1877,  received  an  entire  endorsement 
of  his  view  from  a  powerful  leading 
article  in  that  journal.  To  his  argu- 
ments, and  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Tirms,  although  many  letters  were 
written  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject  of  burials  immediately  after- 
wards, no  answer  whatever  has  been 
given.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to 
ask  whether  in  point  of  fact  the  argu- 
ments have  been  left  unanswered 
because  they  are  unanswerable. 

I.  The  position  is  this — the  law  of 
burials  as  it  now  stands  in  England 
satisfies  all  the  demands  of  Noncon- 
formists, and  renders  futile  all  the 
objections  which  Churchmen  have 
raised  to  these  demands.  First,  it 
permits  the  burial  in  our  national 
churchyards  of  the  corpses  of  those 
who  die  within  the  parish,  whether 
Nonconformists  or  Churchmen,  whether 
baptised  or  unbaptised.  Secondly,  it 
permits  the  use  of  other  services  over 
them  than  that  prescribed  in  the  burial 
office  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Thirdly,  it  will  not  enforce  the  in- 
tervention of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  ser- 
vices if  conducted  without  brawling 
or  disorder.  Fourthly,  all  that  is 
prescribed   by  the    law  is   the  office 

^  Read  at  a  meetiDg  of  clergy  and  laymen, 
Feb.  7,  1878. 


which  the  clergyman  is  to  use,  and 
the  class  of  persons  over  whom  it 
is  and  is  not  to  be  used.  All  that  is 
secured  by  the  deed  or  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  consecration  is  that  ..the 
ground  shall  be  set  apart  as  '^a 
cemetery    or    burial-ground.*' ^      The 

form  of  a  consecration  service,  whe- 
ther for  church  or  churchyard,  has 
no  legal  validity,  and  depends  on  the 
will  or  fancy  of  each  individual  bishop ; 
but  even  if  it  had  any  legal  force, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  for  churches 
which  confines  it  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  that  for  burial 
grounds  there  is  nothing  which  con- 
fines it  even  to  the  Christian  religion, 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  grounds 
for  these  several  positions. 

(1)  First,  there  is  no  law  which 
debars  those  who  die  in  the  parish  of 
their  natural  right  to  be  interred  in 
the  parish  churchyard;  and  to  this 
right,  difference  of  creed,  or  conduct, 
raises  no  bar. 

The  bodies  of  unbaptised  children 
have  constantly,  and. by  a  usage  which 
has  by  this  time  acquired  a  prescrip- 
tion which  no  law  would  reverse,  been 
buried  within  our  churchyards.  An 
Act  of  48th  George  IV.,  chapter  75, 
expressly  provides  for  the  interment 
in  churchyards  of  dead  human  bodies, 
even  although  not  of  the  parish,  thrown 
up  on  the  shore,  without  regard  to 
creed  or  race.  A  statute  of  4th 
George  IV.,  chapter  52,  provides  alsp 
for  the  interment  of  those  who  by  a 
coroner's  inquest  have  been  declared 

'  The  usual  deed  of  consecration  for  % 
chwrch  aaserts  that  the  church  ''is  set  apart 
from  all  profane  and  common  uses,  and  to 
tiie  service  of  Almighty  God,  and  for  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  according  to 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Ei^gland."  Even  in  the  case  of  a  church,  there 
is  no  exclusion  of  other  rites.  The  d^ed  does 
npt  say,  "  A^d  none  other.''  But  in  the  deed 
for  the  consecration  of  cemeteries  and  church' 
yards  this  limitation  does  not  usuapy  occur,  and 
they  are  simply  set  apart  os  "  burial-,grounds.*' 
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to  be  fdo  de  se.  It  is  needless  to 
argue  this  point  further.  There  is 
probably  no  one  who  would  contest 
it.  And  yet  in  every  one  of  these 
cases,  the  ''desecration"  (as  it  is 
strangely  called)  of  our  churchyards 
by  the  bodies  of  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  or 
who  would  fall  under  one  of  the  three 
excluded  classes  mentioned  in  the  first 
rubric  of  the  burial  service  (of  which 
I  will  speak  presently),  has  occurred 
already.  "Grod's  Acre"  has  already  re- 
ceived within  its  limits  the  dust  of  the 
very  persons  whose  burial  there  is  so 
velbdmently  deprecated.  In  all  these 
eases  it  is  the  Nonconformists  who  are 
within  the  law — it  is  the  protesting 
clergy  who  are  against  the  law.  The 
interment  of  Nonconformists,  at  least 
in  silence,  is  legal.  The  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  right  is  the  concession  of 
the  key  of  the  whole  position.  The 
"  freehold  "  of  the  soil  is  invaded  by 
the  persons  whom  the  clergy  wish  to 
exclude,  and  the  invasion  is  guaranteed 
by  law. 

(2)  Secondly,  there  is  no  law  for- 
bidding at  such  interment  the  use  of 
prayers,  hymns,  or  addresses  to  be 
spoken  or  read  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  only  law  which  specifies 
anything  for  the  religious  ceremony 
of  interment  is  that  contained  in  the 
two  introductory  rubrics  of  the  Burial 
Service.  It  is  worth  observing  that 
the  first  rubric  was  not  introduced  into 
the  Prayer-book  till  1662,  and  that, 
therefore,  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  Reformation  and  the 
Kestoration,  from  1549  to  1662,  the 
service  of  the  Pi*ayer-book  might 
be  used  over  the  classes  now  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  Burial  Service.^ 

I  will  not  now  detain  you  with  this 
prohibition.  Late  as  it  is,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  most  vindictive  period  of  the 

^  "  No  prohibitioii  of  the  Burial  Service  for 
nnbaptised  persons  or  indeed  for  any  class  of 
persons  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Liturgies  of 
Edward  and  Elizabeth  .  .  .  and  the  68th 
Canon  inforcing  this  statutory  right  only  ex- 
cepted persons  excommunicate  and  impeni- 
tent."  (Judgment  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Arches  in 
Escott  V.  Mastin,  Broderick  and  Fremantle's 
Collection,  p.  16). 


English  Church,  it  yet  has  by  the  l^is- 
lation  of  1 662  become  statute  law.  But 
it  does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  exclude  the 
interment  of  those  three  classes.     All 
that  it  does  is  to  prevent  the  clergyman 
from  reading  in  its  entirety  over  their 
graves  the  Burial  Office ;  and  by  the 
second    rubric    it    is     ordered     that 
the   Burial  Office  in  the  Prayer  book 
shall    be     used     by    the    clergyman. 
But   there    is    not   a   word    said   to 
prohibit  the   use  either   of  parts    of 
the   Burial    Service    over   these    ex- 
cepted cases  or  of  any  other  form  of 
service,  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
The  law  is  a  restraint  upon  the  clergy- 
man.    It  is  no  restraint  on  any  one 
except  the  clergyman.     And  what  the 
law  allows  has  frequently  taken  place. 
Even  in  the  case    of    funerals  per- 
formed   not  only  within  churchyards 
but  within  churches,  other  forms  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer    have    been    constantly 
used.     Hymns  which  have  no  place  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  again 
and  again  sung  at  funerals.  Addresses 
to  the  bystanders,  or  if  not  addresses 
words  of  consolation,  even  more  effec- 
tive than  addresses,  have  been  jspoken. 
Orations    till    the    beginning  of  the 
last  century  wei'e  not  uncommon  at  the 
grave  of  Uie  dead,  or  as  part  of  the 
funeral  service.    For  a  long  continuity 
of  years  the  words  which  have  formed 
the  close    of    the    funeral  of    every 
illustrious  person  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey  are  not  taken  from  the 
Burial  Office,  but  are  the  words  of  an 
anthem  written  by  a  Lutheran  com- 
poser and  first  sung  over  the  grave  of 
a  Lutheran  queen  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.     All  these  practices,  no 
doubt,  if  the  words  of  the  second  rubric 
are  construed  with  absolute  rigidity,  are 
against  the  strict  letter  of  the    law. 
But  there  are  other  usages  of  this 
kind,  in  our  churchyards,  which  are 
not  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  on 
which  the  law  is  totally  silent,  and 
which    long    custom    has    vindicated 
beyond  all  question.     In  many  church- 
yards there  have    been    funerals    in 
which      Freemasons,     Odd     Fellows, 
DmidSy    and    all    manner   of    sotii 
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societies  have  used  in  the  presence, 
but  without  the  interference  of  the 
clergyman,  their  peculiar  ceremonies. 
Not  only  so — but  Nonconformists 
have  interred  their  dead  in  our 
churchyards  with  their  own  services, 
and  addresses  have  been  delivered  by 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  over  the  graves  of  the 
departed  at  the  time  of  the  funeral, 
to  which  no  exception  whatever  has 
been  taken  by  ecclesiastical  or  by 
civil  authority.  It  has  been  stated 
publicly  by  the  Kector  of  St.  Holier' s 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  that  now  for 
many  years  Nonconformists  and  Koman 
Catholics  have,  in  the  churchyard  of 
that  parish,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
order or  the  slightest  objection,  used 
their  own  ceremonies  in  the  interment 
of  their  own  dead.  Within  the  last 
two  years  a  highly  respected  Russian 
priest  was  interred  in  the  consecrated 
portion  of  the  cemetery  of  Kensal 
Green  with  a  service  partly  consist- 
ing of  our  own  Liturgy  ^  and  partly 
of  prayers  from  the  Greek  Office, 
offered  up  by  the  distinguished  Archi- 
mandrite who  now  officiates  in  the 
Greek  Church  at  London  Wall.  In 
the  consecrated  part  of  the  cemetery 
of  West  Brompton,2  at  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Mr.  Odger,  addresses  were 
delivered  at  the  grave  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  service  by 
the  well-known  Comtist,  Professor 
Beesley,  by  the  celebrated  Radical, 
Professor  Fawcett,   and  by  the  Rev. 

^  "The  chapel  service  in  cases  of  Greek  and 
Russian  funerals  is  omitted.  The  English 
committal  to  the  grave  occurs.  The  Greek 
and  Russian  service  follows.''  (Chaplain  of 
the  Eensal  Green  Cemetery). 

^  According  to  the  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  cemetery  (West  of  London  Ceme- 
tery) 1  Vict  c.  130,  §8,  the  part  where  Mr. 
Odger  was  buried  is  ''set  apui;  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  according  to  the  rij^ts 
fernery,  rites?)  and  usages  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ....  and 
when  consecrated  shall  be  set  apart  and 
be  used  and  applied  exclusively  for  the 
purposes  of  Chrxstiom  Burial,"  This  last 
expression,  which  is  the  only  one  used  with 
an  exclusive  sense,  is  eoually  employed  in 
the  next  clause  (§4),  for  the  part  set 
apart  for  the  interment  of  persons  not  being 
members  of  the  Established  Church. 


Mr.  Murphy,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  * 
without  the  slightest  interference  on 
the  part  either  of  the  clergyman, 
the  proprietors,  or  magistrate.  Again, 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of  5  King 
Greorge  IV.,  chap.  25,  an  Act  applying 
to  Ireland,  it  is  recited  that  this 
"  easement  of  burial,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  several  religions  professed 
by  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects,'' has  been  long  enjoyed  **in  the 
churchyards  of  Protestant  churches 
— and  this  apparently  without  any 
complaint  or  disorder  arising  even  in 
that  highly  excitable  country.  Again, 
in  the  churchyard  of  Old  St.  Pancras, 
down  to  1819,  were  buried  Eoman 
Catholics  and  Nonconformists,  and 
also,  it  is  believed,  other  foreigners ; 
and  as  late  as  1811  the  Tui*kish  Am- 
bassador was  thus  interred  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, without  remonstrance  from  the 
bishop  or  clergy.i 

These  instances,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  any  legal  prohibition,  show 
that  the  defilement  or  "besmirchment " 
of  our  churchyards  (to  use  an  offensive 
word  employed  at  the  late  Church 
Congress)  by  services  other  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  Liturgy,  has 
already  taken  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  too  late  to  protest  against  it 
as  a  novelty  now  to  be  introduced  for 

^  **  Monday  morning  (1811)  about  nine 
o'clock,  the  remains  of  the  late  Turkish  Am- 
bassador to  this  country  were  interred  in  the 
burial  ground  of  St  Pancras.  The  procession 
consisted  of  a  hearse  containing  the  body,- 
covered  with  white  satin,  which  was  followed 
by  his  excellency's  private  carriage,  and  two 
mourning  coaches,  in  which  were  the  late- 
ambassador's  attendants.  On  arriving  at  the 
ground,  the  body  was  taken  out  of  a  white 
deal  shell  which  contained  it,  and  according- 
to  the  Mohammedan  custom,  was  wrapped  in 
rich  robes  and  thrown  into  the  grave,  and  im- 
mediately after  a  large  stone,  with  a  Moham- 
medan inscription  on  it,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
body,  was  laid  upon  it ;  and,  after  some  other 
Mohammedan  ceremonies  had  been  gone 
through,  the  attendants  left  the  ground.  The 
procession,  on  its  way  to  the  churchyard, 
ffalloped  nearly  all  the  way.  The  grave  was 
dug  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  burial  ground.  '* — 
From  the  History  of  St  Pcmcras  by  Samuel 
Palmer,  1870.  Page  255.  The  name  of  the 
Turkish!  Ambassador  (Mehemet  Edfik  Effendi) 
appears  in  the  Register  of  St.  Pancras. 
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the  first  time.  The  only  argument 
that  has  been  used  against  the 
legality  of  the  permission  of  such 
services  is  the  one  which,  when 
challenged  to  produce  any  such  argu- 
ment, was  employed  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  by  the  present 
Attorney-General  when  asked  a  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  to  this  effect : — That 
such  liberty  was  prohibited  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Public  Worship  Begula- 
tion  Act.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
with  the  distinguished  '*  London 
clergyman"  to  whom  I  have  before 
referred,  V^  The  Act  in  question  made 
nothing  lawful  or  unlawful  which 
was  not  so  previously.  It  was  an  Act 
for  regulating  prooeedure  and  nothing 
more.  It  merely  said  :  *  If  the  in- 
cumbent shall  use,  or  permit  to  be 
used,  in  any  church  or  churchyard, 
any  service  not  authorised  by  the 
Prayer-book,  certain  methods  of 
bringing  him  to  account  are  hereby 
established.'  It  said  not  one  word 
of  new  liabilities  or  new  disabilities. 
It  left  the  law  as  it  found  it.  Were  it 
true  that  the  Public  Worship  Act 
made  Nonconformist  burials  in  church- 
yards illegal,  or  added  one  iota  to  the 
facilities  of  preventing  or  punishing 
them,  we  know  full  well  that  the  Bill 
would  never  have  been  suffered  to  be- 
come law,  or  that  its  repeal  would  in- 
stantly be  demanded  by  the  imperious 
clamour  of  public  opinion.''  If  this  be 
the  only  argument  (and  it  is  the  only 
argument^  which  has  been  adduced), 
all  that  the  Dissenters  need  demand  is 
the  repeal  of  that  one  Section  of  the 
Public  Worship  Begulation  Act ;  and 
all  that  the  15,000  protesting  clergy 
have  to  rely  upon  against  the  intru- 
sions which  they  so  much  deprecate,  is 
that  veiy  Public  Worship  Begulation 
Act  which  so  large  a  portion  of  them 
have  for  the  last  two  years  been  condemn- 
ing with  a  vehemence  which  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  its  repeal  would 
be  the  greatest  benefit  that  could 
possibly  be  conferred  upon  them. 

(3)  But,   thirdly,  there  arises    the 
question     whether     the      permission 
^  See  Postscript  to  this  article. 


could  be  refused.  It  may  be  said 
that  while  these  cases  would  prove 
that  the  use  of  hymns,  anthems, 
services,  and  addresses,  other  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  is  admissible  with  the 
permission  of  the  clergyman ;  and 
although  it  be  conceded  that  such  per- 
mission, on  the  part  of  the  clergyman, 
would  be  lawful,  yet  that  the  law 
would  justify  him  in  refusal,  and  that 
his  refusal  would  in  that  case  render 
them  illegal. 

This,  however,  resolves  itself  simply 
into  a  case  of  trespass.  It  may  be, 
as  was  ai^ed  in  the  instance  of  the 
erection  of  a  well-known  tombstone, 
that  the  clergyman,  as  trustee  of  the 
churchyard,  might  wish  to  reserve 
the  whole  of  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  his  sheep;  but  these 
considerations  would  not  apply  in 
the  consecrated  portions  of  our  city 
cemeteries ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
general  law  of  the  Church;  they 
would  arise  at  most  from  a  complex 
and  difficult  question  of  the  right  of 
property,  a  right  no  doubt  which 
ought  not  to  be  disparaged,  but  which 
stiU  cannot  be  said  to  enter  into  the 
graver  courts  of  conscience  or  of  re- 
ligion. But  even  if  we  grant  this  pro- 
prietary right,  which  has  been  already 
broken  through  and  through  by  the 
acknowledged  claim  to  interment,  with 
or  without  the  incumbent's  consent, — 
even  if,  after  having  been  compelled 
to  concede  the  sacred  soil  for  the  in- 
terment of  a  saintly  Quaker  like 
Elizabeth  Ery,  the  cletgyman  still 
claims  the  privilge  of  forbidding 
a  word  over  her  grave,  we  still  ask 
who  is  to  interfere,  and  howl  Let 
us  take  a  few  instances.  The  grave 
has  been  dug  for  the  body  of  an  inno- 
cent unbaptised  child,  of  whom  our 
Saviour  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  King- 
dom  of  Heaven."  To  cause  such  a 
grave  to  be  dug  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  undoubted  right  of  its  parents. 
The  father  or  the  mother  utter  a  cry  of 
anguish  by  the  side  of  the  little  coffin. 
That,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  acknow- 
ledged custom.  If  the  cleigyman  calk 
in  the  police,  is  there  any  law  to  sustain 
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him  in  this  refusal  ?  Or  a  Welsh 
miner,  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  is 
borne,  after  some  great  catastrophe, 
to  his  last  resting-place  by  his  mourn- 
ing co-religionists,  singing  perhaps  a 
hymn  of  Wesley  or  of  Doddridge.  Is 
there,  or  is  there  not  any  statute  law,  is 
there,  or  is  there  not  any  ecclesiastical 
canon,  which  will  justify  the  clergyman 
in  forbidding  the  utterance  of  one  of 
those  sweet  Psalmists  of  Israel  9  Is 
there,  qt  is  there  not  any  law  in  these 
realms,  so  absurd,  (I  venture  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Primate)  so  "inhuman,'* 
as  to  enforce  this  prohibition  ?  If  there 
be,  let  it  be  pointed  out.  "  No  mere 
dictum  will  suffice  of  some  ecclesias- 
tical judge  *'  (I  quote  again  from  "  the 
London  Clergyman  "),  "  in  some  unde- 
fended suit,  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
country,  denouncing  a  Dissenting  inter- 
ment as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion. 
What  we  ask  is,  how  will  such  a 
dictum  fare  in  *  the  refiner's  fire '  of 
a  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  when  all  th6 
legislation  of  the  last  half  century, 
and  every  altered  circumstance  of  the 
present  will    be   taken  into  view?''^ 

^  Such  a  case  is  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Lushingtou  stated  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the 
Jurist,  New  Series,  280,  Feb.  8,  1860  :— 

"  This  was  a  case  in  the  Court  of  Arches  of 
office  promoted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  against  the  father  and  another, 
for  having  buried  or  assisted  to  bury  the  corpse 
of  an  unbaptised  child  in  the  churchyard  of 
Patcham,  and  having  publicly  read  or  per- 
formed *  a  burial  service  '  over  the  corpse. 

*|The  parties  submitted  and  acknowledged 
their  offence,  and  were  admonished  and  cda- 
missed  on  payment  of  costs. 

**  Dr.  Lushington  observed,  *  I  cannot 
doubt  as  to  the  law.  It  is  clearly  illegal  to 
collect  an  assemblage  of  persons  m  a  church- 
yard for  the  purpose  of  wrcibly  burying  the 
corpse  of  an  unbaptised  person,  or  to  read  a 
service  over  such  corpse.  By  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  no  person,  unless  duly  authorised^  can 
be  permitted  to  inrform.  service  on  consecrated 
ground,' " 

But  this  was  an  undefended  suit,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  first  part  of  the 
judgment  ("  It  is  clearly  illegal  to  collect  an 
assemblage  of  persons  in  a  churchyard  tor  the 
purpose  of  forcibly  burying  the  corpse  of  an 
unbaptised  person  **)  runs  counter  to  the  prin- 
ciple, now  uniyersally  conceded,  that  every 
one  dyinff  in  the  parish  has  an  undisputed 
fright  to  mterment.  And  the  second  part^  on 
whatever  ground  it  rests,  does  not  prevent  the 


And  what  we  further  ask  is,  "  Show 
us  the  statute  or  canon,  chapter  and 
verse,  which,  after  the  acknowledged 
right  of  interment,  after  the  acknow- 
ledged right  of  the  clergyman  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  Nonconformist  cere- 
monies, would  justify  a  clergyman  in 
forcibly  preventing  either  the  inter- 
ment or  the  ceremony  % '  * 

(4)  There  is  one  right  no  doubt 
which  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law 
of  the  Church  insure  to  the  clergyman 
and  the  churchwardens,  and  not  only 
as  ecclesiastical  officers,  but  as  citizens. 
It  is  a  right  also  which  all  Noncon- 
formists and  even  all  Secularists  would 
gladly  concede  for  their  own  credit, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  church- 
yard and  the  clergyman,  namely,  the 
right  to  call  in  the  police  to  interfere 
with  brawling  or  disorderly  conduct. 

Every  legislative  proposal  which  has 
been  made  on  this  subject  has  been 
accompanied  by  clauses  or  by  wishes 
which  have  ondy  not  been  expressed 
in  legal  provisions  because  of  the  difii- 
culty  of  finding  proper  legal  terms  to 
prevent  any  infringement  of  decorum 
or  respect  on  these  occasions.  But  the 
existing  law  enables  clergymen,  church- 
wardens, proprietors  of  cemeteries,  or 
any  other  body,  to  dieck  disorderly 
proceedings  on  which  not  only  Church- 
men, but  Nonconformists,  and  Non- 
conformistB  even  more  than  Church- 
men, would  be  grateful  for  restraints. 

The  practices  excluded  (down  to 
recent  times)  were  precisely  named  in 
the  88th  Canon  and  in  the  5th  and  6th 
of  Edward  VI.  c.  4. 

They  are  not  prayers  or  hymns  or 
addresses  by  whomsoever  uttered.  All 
these  were  by  implication  permitted. 
The  practices  which  the  clergymen 
may  repress  are  plays,  feasts,  suppers, 
Church  ales,  drinkings,  temporal 
courts'  leets,  lay-juries,Tnusters,  or  any 
other  profane  usage;  brawling,  fray- 
ing, fighting,  smiting,  chiding,  draw- 
ing with  the  weapon.^  With  the  power 

clergyman  from  duly  authorisinfi*  a  service 
other  than  t^e  prescribed  Burial  Omce. 

>  By  28  and  24  Victoria,  c.  82,  §  2,  the  eccle- 
siastical penalties  were  abolished,  and  civil 
penalties  substituted,  and  the  offence  confined 
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of  suppressing  these,  the  churchyards 
and  the  consecrated  portions  of 
our  cemeteries  would  be  sufficiently 
guarded  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the 
only  guard  which  the  law  allows  under 
existing  circumstances.  A  brawl,  even 
a  riot,  may  take  place,  even  although 
the  form  used  be  that  of  our  own 
solemn  burial  service  ;  and  worse  could 
not  occur  were  the  Methodist  to  use 
his  hymns  or  even  the  Secularist  to 
make  his  address.  It  may  occur,  we 
grieve  to  say,  by  the  misconduct  of  a 
single  drunken  clergyman,  or  by  the 
folly  of  a  rabble  of  mourners,  who 
have  been  the  followers  of  a  funeral 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

II.  These  then  are  the  liberties 
which  the  law  of  England  allows;  these 
are  the  liberties  which  those  who  wish 
to  maintain  the  law  of  our  Church 
unaltered  are  pledged  to  defend ; 
these  are  the  liberties  which  the  Non- 
conformists, in  ignorance  of  their  own 
existing  rights,  have,  during  the  last 
few  years,  been  seeking  so  vehemently 
to  obtain. 

It  may  be  said  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity — Is  it  possible  that  such 
a  secret  can  have  been  so  long  un- 
known %  Is  it  possible  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  has  been  for  so 
many  years  kicking  at  an  open  door, 
and  that  my  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  has  so  long  been  invoking  all 
the  powers  of  Heaven  and  earth 
against  a  sacrilege  which  he  has  been 
for  years  permitting,  and  in  which 
he  at  this  moment  acquiesces ) 

It  would  be  astonishing,  if  it  were 
not  that  English  law,  and  especially 
ecclesiastical  law,  is  constantly  liable 
to  these  surprises.  Every  one  was 
astonished  when  within  this  century 
some  one  demanded  to  fight  the 
plaintifE  by  wager  of  battle.  Many 
would  be  astonished  at  hearing  for 
the  first  time  that  there  is  no  such 

to  the  act  of  any  one  "who  shall  molest,  let, 
disturb,  vex  or  trouble,  or  by  any  other  un- 
lawful means  disquiet  or  misuse  any  preacher 
duly  authorised  to  preach  therein,  or  any 
clergyman  in  holy  orders  in  any  churchyard.  * 
It  is  probable  that  this  Act  would  guard  the 
preacher  of  a  Nonconformist  community,  as 
well  as  the  clergyman  himself. 


thing  as  a  law  of  primogeniture  in 
England.  Many  would  be  startled  at 
the  discovery  that  in  the  old  Catholic 
Church  the  sacraments  of  baptism, 
marriage,  and  absolution  could  be 
performed  without  a  piiest,  and  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  without  a 
bishop.  Every  one  was  astonished 
when  it  was  found  that  a  great 
suit  under  the  Public  Worship  Eega- 
lation  Act  fell  to  pieces  because  the 
judge  sat  in  Lambeth  and  not  at 
Westminster.  Many  persons  were 
astonished  when  distinguidiied  Noncon- 
formists found  that  they  could  legally 
deliver  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  missions  within  the  walls 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Eleven  thou- 
sand^ clergy  in  1864  were  terrified 
beyond  measure  by  finding  that  the 
doctrines  of  .verbal  inspiration,  and 
the  endless  duration  of  hell  torments, 
were  not  parts  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Perhaps  even  a 
larger  number  in  1850  were  exas- 
perated almost  to  frenzy  by  finding 
that  the  absolute  unconditional  regene- 
ration of  infants  in  baptism  might  be 
freely  questioned  withm  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  Yet  in  each  case  not 
only  are  these  doctrines  now  acknow- 
ledged to  be  lawful,  but  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  are  freely  suffered  to  preach 
openly  truths  which  formerly  could 
hardly  be  spoken  of  except  with  bated 
breath ;  and  in  one  case,  that  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  the  late  respected 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Ox- 
ford wrote  an  elaborate  work  to  prove 
that  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
which  affirmed  the  Grorham  judgment 
was  the  only  one  which  could  be  held 
compatible  with  patristic  orthodoxy. 

1  Probably  11,000  in  1864  would  be  nearly, 
in  proportion,  the  same  as  15,000  at  the  pie- 
sent  time.  But  of  those  11,000  would  twenty 
sign  the  same  declaration  now  ?  And  is  the 
value  of  the  15,000  signatures  more  than  those 
of  the  11,000  of  which  Bishop  Thirlwall  said 
at  the  time,  "  I  cannot  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  so  many  ciphers,  which  add  to  the 
value  of  the  figures  which  they  follow ;  but  I 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  a  row  of  figoreB 
preceded  b^  a  decimal  point,  so  that  however 
far  the  series  may  be  prolonged  it  can  never 
rise  to  the  value  of  a  smgle  unit"  {ChMrdkMn,  ^ 
April  27, 1864). 
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In  this  very  case  of  burials  many 
in  Scotland  would  150  years  ago  have 
been  astonished  to  find  that  an  Epis- 
copalian minister,  or  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest,  could  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  his  Church,  read  the  funeral  service 
over  the  departed  in  churchyards  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
And  most  Englishmen  probably  will 
be  startled  to  know  that  the  practice 
which  they  so  vehemently  deprecate  in 
England,  has  existed  continuously  and 
constantly  for  centuries  without  incon- 
venience in  Ireland.  The  fact  is  that 
in  subjects  so  complex,  in  laws  framed 
without  special  regard  to  the  new  state 
of  things  which  has  sprung  up  around 
us,  it  is  almost  inevitable  but  that 
many  practices  will  be  found  within 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  that  have 
before  been  treated  as  impossible. 
The  fact  of  a  liberty  not  having  been 
discovered  is  no  proof  against  its 
existence. 

III.  Now  if  this  be  so,  let  me  briefly 
point  out  some  of  the  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  the  frank  and 
full  recognition  that  this  long-vexed 
question  is  thus  settled.  To  those 
eager  partisans  to  whom  nothing  is  so 
dear  as  a  grievance  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  I  pity  those  members  of  the  libera- 
tion Society  to  whom  this  agitation  has 
been  the  very  meat  and  drink  of  the 
last  few  years.  I  pity  those  confident 
Conservatives  and  timid  Churchmen 
who  have  been  threatening  disestab- 
lishment and  fearing  sacrilege,  which 
they  now  will  find  has  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Established  Church  for 
centuries.  But  it  is  not  to  them  that 
these  remai'ks  are  addressed.  There 
must  be  many  amongst  statesmen,  on 
both  sides  of  politics,  there  must  be 
many  reasonable  Nonconformists,  there 
must  be  many  charitable  Churchmen, 
who  would  be  glad  to  escape  easily,  and 
without  a  struggle,  from  a  combat  in 
which  every  victory  gained  on  either 
side  is  a  loss  to  charity  and  to  truth. 
Even  should  I  have  been  able  to 
prove  no  more  than  that  Dissenters 
may  use  their  own  services  with  the 
permission  of  the  clergyman^  I  should 
hope  that  there  would  be  hundreds 
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and  thousands  of  our  brethren  who 
would  rise  to  the  elevation  of  their 
newly-found  liberty,  and  give  every 
facility  for  the  performance  of  rites 
which  are  as  natural  to  demand  as 
they  are  painful  to  resist ;  and  I  should 
hope,  also,  that  among  Nonconformists 
there  might  be  many  who  would  feel 
that,  in  asking  for  this  permission, 
they  were  doing  nothing  derogatory  to 
their  position — they  would,  in  fact, 
only  be  placing  themselves  on  the 
same  level  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  cannot,  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  read  even  our  own  Burial 
Service  without  the  permission  of  the 
clergyman  in  whose  churchyard  it  is 
to  be  performed.  But  should  there 
be  amongst  our  number  any  who, 
from  wilfulness  or  from  conscientious 
objections  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  liberty,  then  and  then  only, 
but  then  without  doubt,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ascertain,  perhaps  by 
a  single  law-suit,  whether  the  rights 
of  property,  which  canngt  exclude 
the  interment  of  the  Nonconform- 
ing dead,  are  sufficient  to  exclude  the 
liberties  of  Nonconformist  services 
allowed  by  the  general  law  of  the 
Church.  If,  as  I  hope,  it  should  be 
found  that  these  technical  objections 
do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  legal 
obstructions,  then  the  experience  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  those 
numerous  instances  which  I  before 
cited  in  England,  justify  us  in  be- 
lieving that,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
most  scrupulous  of  the  clergy,  the 
alarm  will  in  a  few  years  subside  into 
a  tranquil  satisfaction  that  they  are 
"fortunate  beyond  their  own  know- 
ledge,'' and  tbAt  that  which  I  am  as- 
sured has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Helier's  churchyard  will  occur 
throughout  the  country,  namely,  "  that 
the  Nonconformists  will  seldom  take 
advantage  of  the  concession  made  to 
them,  the  concession  itself  Tnn-THiig  it 
the  more  conciliatory,  and  leading 
them  more  and  more  to  a  favourable 
interpretation  of  our  own  beautiful 
Burial  Service.''  Let  Nonconformists 
be  assured  that  half  the  bitterness  of 
the  contest  on  the  side  of  Churchmen 
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is  occasioned  by  the  belief  that  they 
are  asked  to  surrender  a  right  which 
they  have  had  for  centuries.  Let 
Churchmen  be  assured  that  half  the 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  Noncon- 
formists is  occasioned  by  the  belief 
that  they  have  a  natural  right  from 
which  they  are  excluded  by  an  unjust 
law.  If  it  can  be  made  clear  to  the 
clergy  that  they  have  never  had  any 
such  right  to  exclude,  and  to  the 
Nonconformists  that  the  existing  law 
guarantees  to  them  a  right  which  they 
have  always  had,  surely  the  winds  and 
waves  will  cease,  and  perchance  there 
will  be  a  great  calm.  It  cannot  he 
deemed  an  unreasonable  wish  of  Dis- 
senters to  be  buried  by  the  side  of 
their  ancestors  in  our  national  church- 
yards, and  that  from  time  to  time  the 
survivors  should  have  the  consolation 
of  hearing  the  prayers  or  hymns  with 
which  they  themselves  are  familiar. 
It  cannot  be  deemed  a  foolish  instinct 
for  Churchmen  to  desire  that  grounds 
set  apart,  not  "  by  what  we  call  the 
ceremony  of  consecration,''  but  by  the 
far  deeper  consecration  of  the  holy 
dead  and  the  memories  enshrined  for 
ever  in  the  lines  of  Gray's  Elegy y  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  disorder  and  tumult, 
still  more  that  these  sacred  grounds 
should  not  from  polemical  purposes  be 
closed.  But  funerals  are  not  the  times 
for  the  worst,  but  for  the  best,  feelings 
of  our  common  human  nature  to  be 
uppermost. 

''  Snnt  laoymaB  lerom,  et  mentem  mortalia 
tangnnt." 

Nonconformists,  by  desiring  to  bury 
their  dead  with  those  from  whom  they 
have  been  divided  in  life,  renounce 
for  the  time  their  position  as  separa- 
tists. They  recognise  that  at  least  in 
the  case  of  churchyards  there  is  a 
national  religion,  a  State  Church, 
which  they  do  not  think  unlawful, 
and  in  whose  most  valued  endowment 
they  have  no  struggle  in  claiming  a 
concurrent  share.  And  doubly  strong, 
doubly  blessed,  will  be  the  national 
religion  and  the  national  Church  when 
we  £nd  that  it  never  has  parted  asun- 
der in  the  grave  those  whom  God^  by 


our  common  English  lineage,  and  our 
common  human  nature,  has  joined 
together. 

A.  P.  Stanley. 


-•^ 


P.S. — Since  the  composition  and  the 
delivery  of  this  essay,  there  have  been 
two  discussions  on  the  Burial  Ques- 
tion. The  first  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Southern  Province ;  the  second  was 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  Convoca- 
tion, the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing 
pages  were  set  forth;  but  received 
neither  elucidation  nor  contradiction^ 
and  a  resolution  ^  was  passed  by  fifty- 
nine  to  nine  which,  if  it  became  law, 
would  curtail  by  a  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented encroachment  the  existing 
liberties  of  the  Church,  by  prohibit- 
ing (whether  intentionally  or  uninten-. 
tionally)  not  merely  the  use  of  such 
Nonconforming  services  as  those 
already  mentioned,  but  the  use  of 
hymns,  anthems,  or  the  like^  now  so 
common  in  important  funerals  con- 
ducted in  other  respects  according  to 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  To  this  resolution  was  appended 
a  rider  encouraging  the  clergy  and 
churchwardens,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  excluding  dissenters,  to  dissever 
the  sacred  connexion  between  the 
parishioners  and  the  churchyard  by 
"providing  cemeteries." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  de- 
bate took  a  wider  range,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  superior  knowledge, 
moderation,  and  ability  displayed  by 
almost  all  the  speakers,  and,  with  the 

^  "  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  thafc  the 
Chnrch  cannot,  without  detriment  to  her 
spiritual  character  and  without  breach  oi 
trost,  consent  to  admit  within  her  consecrated 
burial  grounds  rites  other  than  her  own,  and 
that  bylhe  relaxation  of  the  existing  ritiiBl 
already  adopted  by  this  House,  permittting  an 
altemative  service  or  burial  without  service, 
and  the  facilities  that  have  been  given  for  the 
provision  of  cemeteries,  the  grievances  tit 
Nonconformists  may  most  properly  be  met.** 
It  is  obvious  that  any  modem  law,  inerapo- 
rating  these  proposals,  would  definitively 
exclude  all  variations  from  the  existing  burial 
service  except  the  meagre  and  tmifoim 
alternative  service  indicated. 
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exception  of  a  few  passages,  remarkably 
free  from  any  display  of  party  spirit. 
The  lucid  speech  of  the  mover  of  the 
resolution,  which  was  only  lost  by  a 
majority  of  242  to  227,  substantially 
confirmed  the  main  positions  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  essay,  and  he  asserted 
positively  "that  the  common  law  of 
England,  which  vested  the  freehold  of 
the  parish  in  the  clergyman  and  the 
churchwardens,  gave  to  every  parish- 
ioner— indeed  to  every  person  dying 
in  the  parish — the  right  to  be  interred 
in  the  churchyard  quite   irrespective 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  incumbent^  and  to  baptised 
persons  not  labouring  under  any  social 
or  religious  ban  the  right  to  be  in- 
terred with  a  religious  service — the 
service  of  the  Church — that  being  the 
only  one  known  at  the  time  the  custom 
arose."     That  this  was  the  law  there 
could    be   no  doubt.     Lord    Stowell, 
perhaps    the    greatest    ecclesiastical 
lawyer  who  had  ever  sat  on  the  Eng- 
lish bench,  laid  it  down  that  *' every 
parishioner  had  a  right  to  be  buried 
in  the   churchyard  without  leave   of 
the    incumbent.'*      Further,    "Until 
very  recent  times  there  was  no  law 
whatever  to  prevent  a  clergyman,  if 
he  chose,  from  allowing  Nonconformists 
to  perform  any  service  they  liked  in 
the     churchyard.      In     1824,     Lord 
Plunket,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers 
— it  might  be  added  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  had  ever  adorned  the  House, 
said  :  ^ — "  Suppose  that  the  Protestant 
parson  (that  is,  the  Church  of  England 
clergyman)  performs  the  rites  of  the 
Protestant  Church  {i.e,  the  Church  of 
England),  or  that  he  waives  their  per- 
formance, there  is  no  law  in  existence 
which  in    either   case    prohibits  the 
performance  of  Dissenting  rites  in  a 
Protestant  (i.e.,  a  Church  of  England) 
churchyard.''     Mr.   Osborne   Morgan 
proceeded  to  add  that  this  state  of  the 
law  continued  down  to  1875,  when  the 

^  Hanuardy  voL  x.,  2iid  Series,  p.  1457, 
March  22,  1824.  In  Irish  parlance  '*  Pro- 
testant" means  a  Churchman  as  distinct 
from  a  Boman  Catholic  or  Presbyterian,  and 
''Parson"  means  the  ** Incumbent,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  "  Pariah  Priest,"  which  means  a 
Boman  Catholic  Pastor. 


Public  "Worship  Regulation  Act  was 
passed,  and  he  then  cited  the  opinion 
of     the    Attorney-General,     already 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  to  the 
effect  that  this  Act  (and  as  it  appears 
from  the  above  statement,  this  Act 
alone)  restrains  a  clergyman  from  the 
liberty  of  permitting  the  use  of  Non- 
conformist services  in  the  churchyard. 
That   Mr.  Morgan,  with  the  strong 
personal  and  political  interest  which 
he  naturally  has  in  keeping  the  ques- 
tion open,  or  at  least  in  obtaining  a 
distinct  law  on  the  sub3ect,"and.  that 
the  Attorney-General,   in  support  of 
the  view  taken  by  the  majority  of  his 
party    in    the    House    of    Commons, 
should  make  the  most  of  this  solitary 
and  doubtful  restriction  on  the  liberties 
of  the  clergy  and  the  Nonconformists, 
is  perhaps  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected.     But  that,  with  those 
strong  inducements  to  magnify,  from 
opposite  points  of  view,  the  legal  diffi-' 
culties  of  the  case,  they  should  have 
been  able  to  find  but  this  one  recent 
enactment  in  support  of  their  view  is 
decisive  as   to   the  fact  that,  in  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  and  statute  law 
of  England  down  to  1875,  there  was 
no    obstacle    to   the   performance  of 
Dissenting  or  other  l^e  services  in 
the  churchyards  or  consecrated  ceme- 
teries.    Mr.  Morgan  glanced  at  the 
possibility  that  the  Nonconformists  who 
used  the  churchyard  for  this  purpose 
might  render  themselves  liable  to  a 
civil   action    for  trespass.     But  this 
again    does    not    afEect    the    general 
question ;   it  only  arises  out  of  the 
complex  law  of  freehold,  which,  as 
regards  the  interment  of  the  dead  in 
the  consecrated  soU,  has  been  univer- 
sally conceded,  and,  in  the  case  of 
consecrated  cemeteries,  afEects  not  the 
clergyman,  but  the  joint-stock  company. 
These  facts,  as  thus  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  were  not  con- 
tradicted  in  any  subsequent  part  of 
the  debate;  indeed  by  one  speaker 
they  were  u:i^ed  against  his  resolution 
as  proving  tibat  it  was,  according  to 
his  own  showing,  not  needed.    The 
result,  therefore,  of    the    additional 
light  thrown  on  the  I        ^    w  of  the 
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quBstion  by  the  debates  in  Convoca- 
tion and  in  Pai-liament  is  this — 

1.  Tbat  every  one  dying  iu  the  pivrisb 
has  a  right  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
yard,  with  or  without  a  religious  ser- 
vice, with  or  witbotit  the  permission 
of  the  incumbent. 

2.  That  there  is  no  alleged  instance 
of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  permission 
of  the  use  of  Nonconforniiat  services 
except  a  single  clause  of  the  Public 
Worahip  Act  in  1875. 

3.  That  the  only  Act  limiting  the 
nature  of  those  services  is  that  of  23rd 
and  24th  Victoria,  c.  32,  which  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  restraint  of 
riotous,  violent,  indecent,  or  turbu- 
lent behaviour  in  churchyards,  euch 
as  those  who  seek  this  liberty  woidd 
earnestly  desii*  to  see  observed. 

4.  That  the  only  remedy  which  an 
incumbent  (in  the  case  of  a  church- 
yard) or  the  proprietors  (in  the  case  of 
a  consecrated  cemetery)  would  have 
against  the  introduction  of  such  usages 
would  be  not  an  ecclesiastical  suit,  but 
a  civil  action  for  trespass — for  which 
the  chief  ground  has  been  already  cut 
away  in  the  caae  of  churchyards  by  the 
acknowledged  right  of  interment. 

And  the  practical  conclusion  is  that 
the  churchyards  and  consecrated  ceme- 
teries are  therefore  open  to  the 
Nonconformists  without  any  further 
change  of  law. 

The  Public  Worship  Act,  the  only 
statute  on  which  resistance  is  founded, 
manifestly  applies  only  to  the  mode 
of  procedui'e  in  case  an  act  already 
unlawful  has  been  performed  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  set  in  action  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese or  the  Archbishop  of  the  province, 
who  (although  in  the  single  instance  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  such  an  attempt 
was  threatened,  but  not  put  to  the 
proof)  would,  it  is  presumed,  ia  no  case 
venture  to  make  use  of  the  machinery 
of  an  Act  concerning  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  on  or  o5  the  epis- 
copal bench  repeatedly  declared  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  create,  and  could 
not  create,  new  ecclesiastical  oSences. 
And  further,  if  it  were  put  in  force, 
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the  Primate  who  brought  in  the  bill  to 
move  for  the  repeal  of  the  clause — 
nothing  more  acceptable  to  the  clergy 
whose  protests  have  been  the  most 
clamorous  against  the  admis^on  of 
Dissenters,  than  to  remove  any  part 
of  a  law  which  they  profess  to  regard 
with  at  least  equal  detestation. 

As  to  the  civil  suit  for  trespass, 
this  remedy  would,  no  doubt,  be  open 
to  the  incumbent  of  the  pariah  or  the 
propi'ietors  of  cemeteries.  But  a  singel 
oasewould  be  sufficient  to  determinohow 
far  a  right  which  has  ceased  to  apply 
to  the  soil  could  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
air  of  the  buiial -ground.  And  sup- 
posing that  the  transference  of  the 
guardianship  of  churchyards  to  burial 
boards,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Walter, 
were  effected,  the  opportunity  for  such 
suits  would  cease  entirely. 

There  are  further  two  generaj  points, 
which  the  debates  in  Convocation  and 
in  Parliament  suggest — 

1,  The  divergence  of  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  on  this  point.  In  the  general 
public,  16,000  out  of  20,000  clergy 
have  (under  whatever  pressure)  signed 
a  protest  against  the  permission  of 
extraneous  sei'vioes ;  out  of  several 
millions  of  laity,  only  30,000.'  In 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  59 
to  9  voted  against  this  permission.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  majority  voted 
for  it ;  and  in  the  Hou.ie  of  Commons, 
only  the  small  majority  of  15  out  of 
409  voted  against  it.  If  the  Church 
includes  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy, 
"  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  "  has 
thus  expressed  itself  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  favour  of  the  permission 
of  extraneous  services. 

2.  The  opportunity  suggested  by  even 
a  doubt  on  the  present  state  of  the  law 
opens  an  obvious  road  to  a  pacific  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  in  which  there 
shall  bo  no  victory  on  either  aide:  but 
in  which  each  will  retain  the  lights, 
and  no  more  than  the  rights,  which 
both  have  had  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  English  Church. 

A.  P.  S. 

'  The   by  pftition  inoluJed  Dissenters 
wdl  as  Churctunen,  and  therefore  tho   pro~j 
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A  VISIT  TO  KING  KETSHWAYO. 


Such  exaggerated  accounts  have  been 
sent  to  England  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Zululand,  and  particularly  of  the 
"atrocities**  which  are  said  to  have 
been  committed  by  orders  of  the  king, 
in  respect  of  ,  numerous  native  con- 
verts, and  to  have  caused  a  sudden 
flight  of  many  of  the  missionaries 
from  the  district,  that  your  readers 
may  be  interested  in  a  narrative  of  a 
visit  which  has  just  been  made  to  the 
Zulu  king,  by  a  Natal  native,  written 
down  by  himself  in  Zulu,  and  literally 
translated  into  English. 

The  writer  is  the  manager  of  my 
printing-oflB.ce,  which  is  wholly  carried 
on  by  natives.  I  have  had  him  with 
me  from  a  boy  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  state- 
ments are  thoroughly  to  be  relied  on, 
as  accurate  reports  of  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard  in  Zululand,  and  of  what 
he  believes  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  country,  and  the  inten- 
tions and  wishes  of  its  present  rulers. 
I  have  added  a  few  notes  of  my  own, 
explanatory  of  native  words,  &c. 


BisnopsTOWE,  Natal, 
Oct.  29,  1877. 


J.  W.  Natal. 


Juve  1 0. — I  left  Ekukanyeni  [  Bishop- 
stowe]  accompanied  by  my  brother 
Ndokweni,  Mboza,  and  Mbungumbu. 
I  went  to  Mr.  John  (Shepstone),^  and 
asked  for  a  pass,  telling  him  that  I 
wished  to  visit  some  friends  of  mine 
living  in  Zululand,  and  also  to  see  the 
King  Ketshwayo.  Mr.  John  wrote  a 
pass  for  me,  and  I  went  and  slept  at 
Sikimyana's,  and  the  next  day  I  slept 
at  Edendale,  as  I  wished  to  see  Mazwi, 
son  of  Langalibalele,  who  was  ill.  The 
next  day  I  went  on  and  slept  at  my. 
brother  Siflle's,  and  the  next  I  went 
to  HemuhemUy  our  chief  by  birth.  He 
^  Acting  Secretary  for  Native  Afiairs.  ^ 


had  a  goat  killed  for  me,  and  on  the 
morrow  I  returned  to  Sifile.  Hemu- 
hemu  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  was 
going  to  Zululand ;  he  encouraged  me 
too  by  his  words,  though  many  of  my 
friends  said  that  I  should  be  killed  in 
Zululand,  since  Ketshwayo  was  kill- 
ing right  and  left.  I  went  on  from 
Sifile's  and  slept  at  my  brother  Ntun- 
gunono*s,  and  stayed  with  him  about 
three  days,  and  then  started  and 
made  straight  for  my  father's  kraal 
at  the  Umzinyati^  I  slept  at 
Ngcazi's,  and  next  day  I  slept  at  one 
of  Fakade's  kraals,  where  I  found  a 
great  dearth  of  food,  and  the  chiefs 
wives,  who  were  there,  complaining 
bitterly  about  it;  so  we  lay  down 
without  eating,  and  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  went  to  sleep  at  William 
Ngidi's  across  the  Tugela.  "We  slept 
there  two  nights,  and  I  went  to 
Gwalagwala^  to  ask  for  a  pass  to 
cross  at  the  drift.  He  gave  me  a 
pass,  and  I  went  on  and  reached  my 
father^s  kraal,  where  I  stayed  three 
days. 

Well  I  on  the  day  when  we  left  my 
father's  kraal,  we  went  and  crossed 
the  BufEalo  into  Zululand,  and  went  on 
to  Njuba's,  which  we  reached  at  mid- 
day, and  we  got  to  Esigedhleni,  a  kraal 
of  Matshana's,  in  the  evening.  I  sent 
a  man  to  report  me  to  Matshana,  and 
was  given  a  hut  for  myself  and  party ; 
and  shortly  there  an*ived  a  leg  of  beef 
uncooked,  which  we  grilled  and  ate, 
and  slept.  In  the  morning  Matshana 
sent  for  me,  and  I  went  to  him,  into  a 
hut  of  his  isigodhlo.^  I  asked  him 
about  the  killing  of  people,  saying 
"I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
the  stories  about  killing  in  Zululand. 

«  Buffalo  River. 

'  Resident  Magistrate  at  Umsinga  on  the 
Zulu  Border. 
^  Private  apartment. 
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But  I  should  veiy  much  wish  to  hear 
olearly  from  you,  sir,  if  it  is  really 

true  tliat  1  too  shall  be  likely  to  be 
killed;  since  then  I  will  go  back  at 
once.  All  my  friends  are  afraid  that 
I  shall  be  killed  in  Zulnland."  Said 
Matshana,  "  I  know  nothing  about 
any  such  matter  here  in  Zululand, 
No  one  is  killed,  if  he  has  not  done 
wrong."  Said  I,  "I  heai"  what  you 
aay.  sir ;  but  can  all  that  which  is 
spoken  be  false,  then  1 "  He  said 
"  Yes." 

Well  I  we  passed  on  towards  the 
king,  and  slept  at  Pakatwayo's,  who, 
however,  was  not  at  home,  but  his 
sons  treated  as  well,  and  procured 
food  for  uB,  while  their  sister  cooked. 
We  arose  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  passed  through  a  beautiful  [burial] 
grove  of  a  former  chief  of  the  ama- 
Cunu,  uLembede,  son  of  Ndima,  where 
he  was  buried ;  there  the  soil  of  the 
valley  is  red. 

As  to  that  Chief  Lembcde,  the 
people  of  that  place  still  take  great 
care  of  that  grove,  as  those  of  the 
Zulu  kings  are  always  guarded  so  that 
no  £re  may  touch  the  grass  of  those 
places.  There  is  Senzangakona's  grove, 
and  Mageba's  and  Jama's;  but 
Tsliaka's  is  farther  south,  on  the  Natal 
aide  of  the  river  [Tugela],  Those 
people  of  Lembede,  though  they  are 
now  under  Zulu  rule,  reverence  always 
that  grove  of  their  former  chief  ;  they 
never  burn  wood  from  that  grove,  be- 
cause tbey  would  be  burning  a  man  of 
their  own  tribe-  It  is  eaid  that  once 
upon  a  time  some  of  their  people  went 
and  chopped  some  of  Lembede's  wood, 
and  be  found  fault  with  them  in  the 
form  of  a  snake,  according  to  that 
belief  of  theirs.  uLembede,  then, 
was  very  angry  and  went  to  the  kraal 
which  had  chopped  that  wood,  until  a 
number  of  cattle  were  turned  out  and 
eaten  to  make  atonement,  and  then  that 
snake  returned  to  his  grove.  It  is  said 
also  that  when  those  people  at  Lem- 
bede's thank  their  idMo:e  (ancestral 
spirit)  they  go  first  to  that  grove  and 
thank  Lembede,  and  slaughter  an  ox, 
and  then  slaughter  others  at  their  kraal. 


I   have    seen   his    kraals  and 
through  them.     That  grove,  it 
was  there  before  the  time  of  T: 
and  Tshaka  himself  Is  reported  to  have 
gone  there  once  to  look  at  it,  because 
it  was  so  beautiful. 

We  went  on  to  the  kraal  of  Xklsi- 
mane ;  but  he  was  not  there,  bnt  at 
another  kraal  of  his  lower  down  at  the 
Ungoye  hills.  Well  I  when  we  got  to 
Kkiaimane's,  his  son  was  glad  to  see  us, 
though  he  did  not  know  us  before,  a^d 
seat  hb  sister  to  cook  for  ua,  for  we 
were  exceedingly  hungry.  When  we 
had  eaten,  he  told  me  that  I  had  better 
go  to  Mfunzi's,  where  I  should  find 
plenty  of  hospitality.'  In  the  after- 
noon we  went  on  and  slept  at  the 
kraal  of  Kxaba,  son  of  Kibes wa. 
Well !  we  arose  in  the  morning  and 
went  OB,  and  about  10  j.u.  we  saw 
Blfimai'a  kraal.  Ah  I  and  ilfunzi 
saw  ime  a  long  way  oS,  and  I 
saw  him  a  long  way  off,  and  he  rao 
and  came,  and  I  too  got  down  from 
my  horse  and  went  to  him,  and  we 
greeted  each  other.  He  took  us  into 
a  hut,  and  said,  "  0 1  and  I  was  act- 
ually di'eaming  of  you  1  Look  you,  I 
have  just  been  sitting  talking  with  my 
people,  and  telling  them  how  I  dreamt 
I  was  speaking  with  the  young  lady 

f&Iiss  Colenso]  and  the  Inkas'  Sobantu 
the  Bishop].  Now  I  see  that  these 
dreams  of  mine  will  make  me  run 
away  another  day  if  I  should  dream  of 
being  killed."  He  procured  food  for 
us,  and  took  a  fine  calf,  and  slew  it, 
and  we  ate.  On  the  morrow  food  of 
all  kinds  was  brought  from  his  kraals, 
for  he  is  an  umnumiana  [head-man] 
with  kraals  under  him. 

The  next  day  I  and  my  brother  went 
up  to  visit  the  missionary,  Mzimela 
[Eev,  E-  Robertson].  When  we  got 
there,  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and, 
it  being  Saturday,  he  wished  me  to 
stay  till  Monday, 

I  asked  Mr.  Eobertson  for  writing- 

Pper,  that  I  might  write  letters  home 
)   Biahopstowe]  ;  he  ga" 

1  Mfuiizi  and   Kkiaimana  y  „ 

friends,    Zulu   ladnnas,   who   had   bMni 
peatitl^  nt  Bisho^istDwe, 
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note-paper  and  envelopes,  and  I  wrote 
two  letters.  He  gave  me  snuff,  and 
he  gave  my  brother  a  pair  of  trousers, 
and  he  gave  us  beer  to  drink,  and 
beans. 

He  then  took  me  and  my  brother, 
and  showed  us  a  very  pretty  chapel 
and  its  beautiful  decorations;  he 
open  ad  the  harmonium  and  played 
it,  and  I  too  played  ib.^  He  took 
us  also  to  see  his  school,  and  then 
we  went  again  into  his  house.  I 
asked-  him,  saying,  "All  this  beauti- 
ful labour  of  yours,  which  cost  a  deal 
of  money — ^will  you  abandon  itl" 
Said  he,  "Oh  yes,  but  I  don't  care 
so  much  about  the  house  and  other 
things ;  I  care  most  about  these  papers 
of  mine.  But  I  intend  to  put  them  in 
my  hole,  and  go.  For  truly  now  I 
shall  bo  left  behind  alone,  and  my 
people  will  go  away.  However,  I 
shall  not  go  away  immediately;  I 
shall  wait  till  the  proper  time  has 
come  for  it."  I  was  much  grieved  to 
see  such  beautiful  work,  which  would 
be  left  behind  upon  the  ground  and 
be  destroyed.  We  then  said  good-bye 
to  him  and  returned  to  Mfunzi. 

In  a  few  days  we  started,  Muenzi 
accompanying  us,  and  made  straight 
for  the  king's  kraal,  Mfunzi  having 
sent  a  messenger  to  Nkisimane  to  say 
that  I  had  arrived.  We  left  Mfunzi*s, 
and  slept  at  a  small  kraal  of  the  king, 
called  Ekudumeni.  There  we  had  a 
little  difficulty;  for  a  young  man  of 
that  kraal,  Nondhla  by  name,  wanted 
to  turn  us  out  of  his  hut,  and  at  last 
we  went  and  slept  at  another  kraal 
(Tshuku's)  hard  by.  But  the  next 
day  he  atoned  for  his  act  with  a 
[present  of  a]  goat.  Well  I  we  went  on, 
and  slept  at  a  kraal  (Nomkwayimba) 
on  this  side  of  the  White  Imfolozi 
(river).  We  took  a  calf  from  some 
cattle  of  the  king's  which  were  there, 
which  Mfunzi  told  us  to  slay  and  eat, 
and  not  go  hungry. 

In  the  morning  we  arose  and  went 
to  the  Inhlungwanzi  (river),  where  the 
king  was  living.     We  arrived  early, 

^  Magema  can  play  the  chants,  &c.,  for 
service. 


while  it  was  yet  morning.  And  when 
we  had  entered  within  the  kraal 
Ezinhlendhleni,  Mfunzi  took  us,  my- 
self and  Mboza,  to  the  hut  of  the 
Chief  Induna  [Prime  Minister],  and 
we  went  and  saluted  him.  He  was 
glad  to  see  us,  having  already  heard 
that  we  should  arrive  by  the  mes- 
senger who  had  been  sent  by  Mfunzi 
while  we  were  at  his  kraal.  He  asked 
for  what  purpose  I  had  come,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  desired  to  see  the 
king  and  speak  with  him.  He  asked 
if  Sobantu  was  well ;  I  said  "  Yes." 
And  presently  we  left  the^  hut  and 
went  outside. 

When  we  had  gone  outside  the  hut 
I  saw  two  converts,  young  men. 

Well  1  we  two  sat  down  with  those 
two  converts  under  the  shade  of  a  tree 
outside  the  kraal,  and  I  began  to  ask 
about  the  evil  things  I  had  heard  as  to 
the  killing  of  converts.  They  told  me 
that  two  converts  had  been  killed,  and 
this  is  the  account  which  they  gave 
me: — 

"  There  was  a  man  of  Gaozi's  who 
had  been  a  convert  for    two  years. 
When  Gaozi  first  heard  that  his  man 
wished  to  become  a  convert  he  tried  to 
prevent  it,  and  collected  his  council  to 
inquire  closely  about  the  conversion  of 
that  man.     But  as  the  man  would  not 
abandon  his  conversion,   the  Induna 
Gftozi  let  him  alone,  to  be  a  convert 
if  he  pleased ;  but  he  ordered  that  the 
king  should  not  be  told  about  that 
matter.     So  things  remained  until  a 
whole  year .  had  passed.     But  after- 
wards,  when    the    second    year  was 
nearly    at    an    end,    the    missionary 
Mondi  (Mr.  Oftebro)  went  and  told 
the  king  about  that  man's  conversion, 
Gaozi  not  having  told  him  what  he 
should    say  to  the  king,   and  being 
moreover  absent  from  home  at   the 
time.     When  the  missionary  told  that 
matter  to  the  king,  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  that  it  had  been  hidden  from 
him  by  Gaozi,  and  sent  a  man  to  hear 
the  truth  about  it  from  Gaozi.    When 
Cktozi  heard  that,   he  was    alarmed, 
thinking  that  the  missionary  had  gone 
trSm  against  him  to  the  Ung, 
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1>eeauee  be  h&i  concealed  ib&t  matter 
from  him ;  and  he  sent  an  impi ' 
to  kill  the  man  at  once,  before 
Eetshwayo  bad  Bent  a  word  of 
reply  to  him.  So  the  impi  went  to 
kill  him;  and  when  it  came  to  him, 
the  convert,  who£e  name  was  Maqam- 
eela,  aaked  them  where  they  were 
going.  They  said  that  '  they  had 
come  to  kill  him.  Whereupon  Maqam- 
sela  bravely  told  them  that  he  would 
not  run  away,  bnt  be  begged  that 
they  would  allow  him  time  to  say  a 
few  words  of  prayer.  They  consented, 
and  be  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and, 
when  he  rose  up,  he  told  them  that  he 
was  ready  now  to  die.  Those  who 
were  sent,  however,  were  all  afraid  to 
kill  a  man  who  was  guilty  of  no  fault 
at  all,  and  they  just  stood  and  looked 
at  him.  Then  some  youn^  fellow  came 
forward  and  fired  at  him  with  a  gun, 
and  BO  died  Maqamgelo." 

Such  were  the  words  spoken  by  thof  e 
two  converts  to  me  and  my  brother. 
I  particularly  inquired  of  them  if  it 
was  Ketehwayo  who  had  sent  to  order 
that  man  to  be  killed.  The  converts 
denied  that  utterly,  and  insisted  that 
Eetshwayo  was  not  at  all  to  blame  for 
that  abedding  of  blood.  Ket&hwayo, 
in  fact,  is  grieved  to  see  the  mis- 
sionaries leaving  him,  when  he  had 
done  nothing  to  them.  However, 
before  I  went  to  Zuliiland  I  heard 
that  certain  converts  from  Zululand 
had  come  to  report  to  Mr.  Jchn 
[Shepstone]  that  Ketehwayo  was  kill- 
ing the  converts,  and  that  he  had 
killed  an  inncfku  -  of  his,  becauEe  he  did 
not  come  to  the  king  at  his  order, 
now  that  he  was  become  a  convei't. 
Perhaps  that  inncehi  was  Maqamsela. 
Besides,  of  the  two  conveita  with 
whom  I  spoke  at  Ezinhlendhleni,  one 
was  a  Zulu,  and  they  had  been  sent 
by  the  misaionary  Mondi  to  inquire  of 
the  king  why  the  missionaries  and 
their  converts  were  obliged  to  run 
away  from  Zululand  And  Ketahwayo, 
who  knew  nothing  about  their  going 
away,  replied  to  those  converts  that 

'  FoTre  of  anned  men. 

'  SerranI,  here  officer  of  the  hovschold. 


Mondi  might  go  away  if  be  liked, 
might  stay  if  he  did  not  wish  to  go. 

Those  converts  also  told 
story  of  the  death  of  another  convert 
who  was  killed  by  Sintwangu'a  people 
down  below.  They  said  :  "  That  con- 
vert came  upon  an  ox  which  bad  died 
of  disease,  and  sat  down  with  the 
people,  and  all  of  them  ate  the  flesh 
of  it.  After  a  while  the  convert  went 
away  to  his  own  kraal.  When  he  had 
gone  away,  there  came  other  people  of 
the  neighbouring  kraals  to  ask  for 
some  flesh  of  that  dead  beast,  and, 
after  eating  it,  many  of  the  people 
became  ill.  Thereupon  Sintwangu's 
people  said  that  this  was  caused  by 
that  convert's  having  put  poison  in  the 
meat,  and  they  went  to  his  kraal  in  a 
body  and  killed  him.  That  matter 
was  just  like  the  case  of  Sigatiyft, 
Matsbana's  man,  who  was  said  to 
have  killed  Ntwetive  with  poison, 
whereupon  Ntwetive 's  people  arose 
and  bound  Sigatiya  with  cords  and 
kicked  him  with  their  feet,  laying 
their  grief  to  his  account  [a  well- 
known  case  in  Natal  some  years  ago]. 
Evidently  that  convert  was  killed, 
though  perfectly  innocent  of  any  fault, 
just  like  Maqamsela,  who  died  through 
the  error  of  Gaozi  and  Blondi,  though 
1  don't  know  why  those  two  agreed  to 
conceal  that  matter  from  the  king. 
And  so  with  that  convert  who  was 
killed  by  Sintwangu's  jieople,  bis  death 
happened  through  a  mutter  which  was 
not  clearly  apparent  to  the  people. 
But  the  Zulus  aSrm  that  the  poison 
whicb  killed  those  people  was  like  that 
which  is  placed  in  meal  to  kill  hya>nas 
and  leopards  [strychnine,  or  1  arsenic]. 
It  is  said  that  all  who  were  saved  were 
made  to  drink  milk,  or  vomited,  and 
BO  were  saved. 

Well,  we  arrived  in  the  morning  to 
the  king,  at  his  kraal  Ezinblendhleni, 
near  bis  grand  kraal  of  Maizekanye," 
which  name  was  given  to  it  by  way  of 
threatening  the  Boers,  meaning  that 
if  they  came  they  wculd  find  bim 
ready  to  fight  wilb  them.  But  at 
that   particular  time   the  king  conl4' 

'  Lit.,   "  Let  th«  wliole  for™  cotDo  o 
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not  show  himself  even  to  his  own 
people,  in  accordance  with  certain 
customs  of  the  Zulus,  as  he  had  just 
been  under  treatment  with  a  view  to 
having  progeny.  For  in  Zululand  the 
king  has  certain  times  of  abstinence, 
and  the  people  too  in  like  manner. 
The  chief  time  of  abstinence  is  that 
of  the  new  moon,  on  which  day  no 
person  does  any  work.  Another  is  on 
a  day  when  hail  falls,  or  when  a  great 
wind  blows,  or  when  lightning  strikes 
anything,  or  when  a  neighbour  dies, 
on  which  day  they  go  not  out  of  the 
kraal,  nor  do  any  work. 

Well  I  when  we  had  been  sitting 
some  little  time  inside  the  kraal,  lo  1 
there  was  Nkisimane  coming  with  his 
attendant.  Mfunzi  sent  an  innceku^ 
Siwunguza,  to  go  and  tell  the  king 
that  I  Imd  arrived.  And  I  told 
Siwunguza  that  I  desired  to  see  the 
king,  and  that  I  wished  to  tell  him 
about  Langalibalele,  and  about  other 
matters.  The  innceku  returned  and 
asked,  "  Where  is  Langalibalele  1 "  I 
said,  '*  He  is  at  Capetown,  he  is  well 
in  health.''  He  carried  o£E  those  words 
to  the  king,  and  came  back  bringing 
meat,  and  we  went  to  sleep  at  Maize- 
kanye. 

Now  I  will  copy  the  words  which 
I  wrote  while  we  were  staying  at 
Maizekanye. 

July  23. — Since  I  have  reached  this 
kraal,  I  have  not  seen  the  king  till 
this  day.  This  morning  at  8  a.m.  we  ^ 
went  in  to  the  Chief  Induna  Mnya- 
mana,  I  and  Mfunzi,  and  Nkisimane, 
and  Mboza,  and  he  gave  us  some  beer. 
As  we  came  out  from  the  Chief  Induna, 
we  saw  the  king  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  kraal  speaking  with  his  people, 
who  were  seated  in  great  numbers ;  ^ 
he  was  standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cattle  kraal.^  On  seeing  him  we 
went  up  to  pay  our  respects. 
Ketshwago  is  a  black  ikehla  (head- 
ringed    man],  resembling   his    father 

^  Magema  carries  a  watch. 

'  The  Zulu  etiquette  being  that  no  one  may 
stand  nj)right  in  the  presence  of  his  superior. 

'  Which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
kraal. 


[the  late  Mpande  or  Panda],  and 
firm  in  flesh.  He  is  large,  but  his 
body  is  firm,  not  flabby,  like  the 
bodies  of  other  large  men  among  the 
Zulus.  His  face  does  not  look  so  well 
as  it  did  formerly.*  He  had  on  to- 
day a  spotted  blanket.  After  paying 
our  respects,  we  went  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kraal.  When  the 
people  went  away  from  before  him, 
the  king  sent  to  call  us,  he  still 
standing  at  the  same  place.  We  came 
to  him  and  sat  down,  and  I  spoke  with 
him  as  follows  : — 

Magema,  Ndabezita,^  I  have  come 
here  with  the  desire  to  see  you.  I 
wish  also  to  tell  you  that  a  [hole  for 
lamentation]  door  of  intercession  for 
Langalibalele  has  been  opened  to-day 
by  the  Governor  (of  Natal).  Mr. 
John  (Shepstone)  says  that  it  would 
be  well  that  all  who  lament  for  him 
should  come  forward.  I  left  the  black 
chiefs  in  Natal  going  there  to  the 
governor,  together  with  the  amalubi 
from  Basutoland.  Also  I  wish  to  know 
about  that  which  is  said  by  people, 
viz.  that  you  are  killing  people  con- 
tinually, without  having  tried  their 
cause,  and  although  the  man  may  not 
be  worthy  of  deatL  For  you  see,  sir, 
those  reports  last  year  very  much 
grieved  Sobantu,  till  at  last  he  sent 
to  you,  and  wrote  letters  to  go  to  the 
chiefs  over  the  sea  on  the  words  which 
were  spoken  in  your  name  by  Mfunzi 
and  Nkisimane.  Those  words  plainly 
showed  that  these  reports  were  false, 
and  so  they  were  silenced  who  spread 
those  evil  reports  about  you.  And 
now  it  will  be  a  joyful  thing  for  me 
to  hear  from  my  lord,  the  King 
Gumede,^  that  truly  such  is  the 
case;  then  I  shall  know  from  whom 
Mfunzi  and  Nkisimane  received  those 
words  of  denial.  Further,  I  would 
inform  you,  Ngumede,  that  the  son  of 
Sobantu  has  arrived,  by  name  Gebuza, 
who  has  come  here  to  take  in  hand  (in 

*  /,«.,  when  Magema  saw  him  seventeen 
years  ago. 

"  A  title  of  high  respi^ct,  probably  meaning 
"  breaker-in -pieces  of  enemies." 

•  Title  of  respect. 
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iia  law-oourts)  all  nutters  concarniBg 

natives, 

The  king  w&s  gUd  to  liear  t}ia,t 
tn&tlorof  Gebuza'a  arrlva,!. 

A'rtjAu'uyo.  "Well  1  I  am  glad  to 
Itear  what  yon  say.  Yon  see  feobantu 
there  is  a  father  to  me,  he  is  not  like 
other  white  men  ;  hia  words  are  difEer- 
ent  from  theirs,  they  are  pleasant. 
And  yet  I  do  not  know  why  ho  cares 
for  me  ;  he  has  not  seen  me  from  the 
time  when  he  saw  me  quite  a  boy,  on 
hJ8  way  to  the  king  (Mpande),  when 
hi:  was  given  the  land  Kwa'Magwaza. 
I  hope  that  Sobantu  will  always  have 
a  cai-e  for  me,  for  those  whit«  men  are 
talking — talking — talking,  and  they 
want  to  come  down  with  might  upon 
me.  But  for  my  part,  as  I  have  doae 
no  wrong,  I  will  not  run  away.  And 
yet  through  that  I  know  the  nrin  of 
the  land  will  come.  For  this  laud 
and  these  people  whom  I  rule  are 
Senzangakona's,  I  have  not  koiaii'd ' 
for  them  to  any  one  whatsoever; 
it  ia  only  myself  in  person  that 
have  ktmm'd  to  the  English  ;  I  have 
not  lijaia'd  for  these  people  of 
onrs.  As  for  me,  look  you,  I  don't 
approve  of  killing  a  man.  But  the 
Zola  people  are  bad;  it  is  they  who 
wish  to  kill  one  another,  whereas  I 
do  not  allow  it.  Here,  yoa  see,  are 
Mfnnzi  and  Kkisimane  etill  alive, 
whom  people  have  been  after  con- 
tinually, seeking  that  they  should  be 
killed.  Well  I  how  is  it  that  they  are 
still  alive  t  And  in  the  time  to  come 
yoii  will  find  them  still  here. 

ilai/iiaa.  Ndabezita,  I  should  wish 
much  to  hear  also  about  those  stories 
of  converts  whom  it  ia  said  you  are 
killing.  For,  when  I  was  there  at 
home,  it  was  ropoi-ted  that  three  con- 
verts had  Come  to  inform  ilr.  John 
(Shepstone)  about  them.  And,  more- 
over, this  very  day,  I  find  the  mission- 
aries and  converts  already  gone, 
running  away  from  you.  I  wish  to 
know  the  meaning  of  this. 

A'eft/iwayo.     An  I    they    are    liars  1 

Do  you  hear  what   he  says  5      I  too 

don't  understand  the  meaning  of  that; 

'  Done  houu^ 


I  only  see  that  all  th«  missionaries 
have  gone  away,  without  my  knowing 
why  they  are  gone  away,  without  their 
havinj  said  a  word  to  me,  whereas  I 
had  treated  them  very  kindly.  There- 
fore, since  they  A  iirgone  awaysecretly 
from  me,  they  hid  better  go  away  tor 
good,  and  not  come  back  any  more. 
For  truly  I  don't  know  any  good  at 
all  that  they  have  ever  done  for  me  ; 
all  they  did  was  to  say  that  all  tbe 
people  ought  to  be  converted,  together 
with  all  my  soldiers,  and  HzimeU 
(Mr.  Robertson)  himself  is  continually 
saving  so  to  me.  But  I  had  him  there, 
foe  1  answered  hini  that  we  don't 
know  anything  about  that ;  he  had 
b!>tter  go  and  make  converts  of  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  people  Srst,  and 
after  tliat  these  people  of  oars  may  be 
converted.  On  my  word  I  don't  know 
what  wrong  I  have  done  to  those  white 
men  who  have  gone  away  from  me. 

Magema.  Ttinj  of  kings !  That  is  good. 
Gumede  !  And  I  too  say,  sir,  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  king  and  the  whole  Zola 
people  should  be  converted.  For  what 
means  that  being  converted  ?  Is  it  not 
a  good  tiling  to  be  converted  i  To  be 
converted,  sir,  it  is  to  practise  what 
is  right  and  good  befoi'e  men  and  in 
one's  own  heart,  to  carry  a  white 
heart  through  reverencing  Him  who 
made  all  men.  That  is  not  being  con- 
verted, Gnmede,  whan  people  cast  off 
the  power  which  is  appointed  to  role 
over  them,  and  despise  their  king,  and 
go  and  live  with  the  missionaries. 

KeUkiPay).  A  !  "Well  then,  if  that 
were  the  case,  it  would  be  all  right, 
since  that  is  quite  proper. 

Mag f ma,  Ndabezita,  that's  true 
conversion,  and  that  is  what  Sobanta 
wishes,  that  people  should  be  con- 
verted, respecting  their  chiefs,  and 
living  ia  their  own  kraals. 

Ketihwayt.      O !     well     then )      is 
Sobantn  a    white    man,    eh)      Why 
Sobantu  is  quite  an  untcentu  (nativ^    ' 
like  myself ;  he  desii-es  what  is  right 
and  good. 

Magema.  Kdabezita,  it  ought  to 
be  known  by  all  men  that  Unkulun- 
kulii  (the  G«at- Great-One)  doeslnot 
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live  in  the  houses  of  the  missionaries, 
that  He  is  in  all  places.  It  is  right 
that  the  people,  being  converted, 
should  live  in  their  own  kraals,  and 
pay  respect  to  their  king,  and  keep  a 
clean  heart,  and  worship  Unkulun- 
kulu. 

Ketshwayo.  Those  words  which  you 
speak  are  good  j  they  are  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing ;  the  missionaries  don't  do 
that.  And,  now  that  they  have  quite 
gone  away,  I  don't  know  what  they 
ever  did  for  me ;  for,  when  I  was  in 
trouble  about  Langalibalele,  they 
refused  to  help  me ;  I  was  helped  by 
Sobantu  alone;  they  had  better  go 
away,  and  not  come  back  any  more. 
They  ought  at  all  events  to  have  bid 
me  good-bye,  if  they  went  away  of 
their  own  accord,  and  then,  when  they 
wished  to  return,  they  might  have 
done  so ;  I  should  not  have  said  any- 
thing to  that. 

Magenui,  Thou  of  the  Great  House  I 
I  should  like  to  know  who  it  is  that 
takes  from  here  all  the  stories  con- 
cerning Zululand,  and  carries  them  to 
the  white  people  % 

Ketshwayo,  It  is  the  Zulus  here, 
themselves,  and  the  white  men  here, 
and  travellers. 

Magema,  Gumede  I  Nkosi  (Sire)  1 
I  don't  at  all  understand  that  going 
away  of  the  missionaries  without  your 
knowledge,  when  you  had  not  harmed 
them.  And  for  my  part  I  commend 
that  word  of  the  king's  that  they  bad 
better  not  come  back,  since  they  have 
made  a  fool  of  the  king ;  for  he  had 
given  them  land  out  of  kindness,  with- 
out their  paying  anything  for  it.  And 
now  they  have  gone  away  without 
saying  good-bye  to  their  king.  I  say 
the  king  had  better  stick  to  that. 

Ketshwayo.  Down  there  at  Sint- 
wangu's,  a  convert  chanced  to  get  hold 
of  some  meat  of  a  diseased  ox,  and 
handled  it,  and  some  people  became 
ill  \}  died]  from  eating  it ;  thereupon 
those  who  mourned  laid  their  mourn- 
ing to  the  charge  of  that  convert,  and 
killed  him.  That  matter  was  re- 
poi-ted  to  me  after  the  convert  had 
been  killed.     I  was  startled  at  that 


when  I  heard  it,  and  blamed  Sint- 
wangu's  people  very  much  for  killing 
a  man  without  my  orders.  But  they 
assured  me  positively  that  h3  did  that. 
I  said  that  they  ought  to  have  brought 
him  bound  to  me  that  I  might  hear 
the  charge  against  him.  But  that  con- 
vert did,  no  doubt,  a  very  bad  deed. 

The  other  convert  [who  was  ill-used] 
did  not  belong  to  ^  the  missionaries.  H!e 
was  a  man  of  ours,  who,  having  be- 
come a  convert,  was  killed  by  our  people 
without  my  orders.  For  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  the  converts  do.  There 
was  one  of  Mondi's  converts  who  took 
a  girl  of  the  (isigodhlo)  royal  harem, 
whom  I  meant  to  give  to  another  man, 
her  (intended)  bridegroom  having 
died.  Whan  that  girl  had  been 
married  to  that  convert,  there  went 
an  impi  without  my  orders,  set  on  by 
the  induna,  and  ate  up  that  con- 
vert's cattle.  When  I  heard  of  that^ 
I  sent  a  messenger  with  an  order  that 
they  should  restore  all  the  property. 
But,  for  all  that,  I  see  that  I  am  now 
in  disfavour  with  the  missionaries, 
though  I  don't  know  what  harm  I 
have  done  to  them. 

Magema.  Baba,  I  for  my  part  am 
rejoiced  to  speak  with  the  kmg  to-day. 
For  I  wish  to  hear  all  those  words 
which  are  brought  to  us  from  time  to 
time  by  these  two  men,  fathers  to  me 
[Mfunzi  and  Nkisimane],  your  dogfl, 
your  feet,  whom  in  particular  I  desired 
to  bring  me  here  into  your  presence, 
without  whom  I  could  not  have  come 
into  your  presence  this  day,  whom  J 
have  brought  in  order  to  produce  their 
words  before  you,  that  I  might  hear 
plainly  whether  they  were  speaking 
out  of  their  own  hearts  or  not.  And 
there  are  many  words  of  mine  which  I 
spoke  to  them  when  far  away  there  at 
home,  and  I  wish  to  heiur  whether  they 
brought  them  to  the  king. 

Ketshwayo.  Quite  right  1  But, 
look  you,  we  are  talking  standing; 
and  I  shall  like  (some  other  day)  to 
talk  indoors,  sitting  down  at  our  ease. 
Now,  go  down  for  a  while  below. 

Thereupon  we  saluted  respectfully 
1  /.e.,  was  not  living  with. 
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and  went  away,  and  the  king  entered 
a  hut  in  the  isigoiUdo. 

Well  !  those  are  the  words  of  my 
talk  with  the  king  of  the  Zulus  on  the 
day  when  we  began  to  see  one  another. 
There  is  the  sad  story  of  the  death  of 
that  conTert,    who  died  without    the 


It  is  right  that  all  people  should 
know  that  Ketahwayo  loves  his  people; 
he  does  not  at  all  wish  that  they 
should  kill  one  another,  or  that 
himself  should  kill  them.  He  has 
altogether  abandoned  the  policy 
Tahaka  and  Dingane,  and  carries 


Jd     T 

'Z 


king's   knowledge.     One    who   knows  that  of  the  English  in  earnest.     He 

the  story  of  the  rain  of  Matshana  will  does  not  wish  to   hear  with  one  ear 

aee  plainly  how   matters   stand  with  only.     If  one  man  has  gone  to  inform 

black  people,  and  how  the  black  chiefs  against  another  be  summons  Mm  who 

are  attacked  with  accusations.     More-  has  been   informed  against,  that 


over,  one  who  knows  well  the  story  of 
the  ruin  of  Idngalibalele  and  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Mtshit- 
Bbizelwa,  and  how  he  was  blamed  for 
the  guns  which  were  brought  for  his 


may  hear  and  dedde  the  case  properly. 
If  a  man  has  committed  a  great  crime 
he  makes  him  pay  a  fine  with  cattle. 


During  all  the  time  I  stayed 
land  I  saw  Ketshwayo  sitting 


Zulu 

young  men  by  their  white  masters  at  seat,  judging  the  causes  of  his  people, 

the  Diamond  Fields,  will  see  plainly  and  his  judgment  was  excellent   and 

that  the  death  of  that  convert  did  not  satisfactory. 

OGcnr  by  the  order  ot  Ketshwayo,  but  Jidy  37.— The  king  called  me,  de- 

through  silly  practices '  that  convert  siring  to  speak  with  me  words  of  fare- 


well, I  went  into  the  iaigodhla, 
gether  with  Slfunri  and  Nkisimane 
and  Mboza.  When  we  bad  entered  we 
eat  down  and  saluted  respectfully.  We 
said- — "Bayete!"^  Whereupon  the  king 
said — "An  1  why  do  you  ait  so  far  away, 


I  killed,  llie  king's  word  availed 
not,  his  silly  people  did  accord- 
ing to  their  silliness,  just  as  that 
man  of  Slatshana's  was  killed,  who 
was  said  by  the  tzttum  (wizards) 
to  have  killed  Ntwetwe  by  evil  prac- 
tioes.     Well,  and  the  end  of  Sigatiya's 

aSair,  what  was  it}     Why,  Matshana  shallhear  one  another."  And  s( 

was  completely  ruined  through  it;  it  near,  for  in  fact  it  was  I  who  was  in  front 

was  said  that  it  was  he  who  sent  his  of  the  others,  and  I  was  afraid  to  ap- 

people  to  kill  that  Sigatiya  ;  and  that  proach  very  near.    But  the  king  called 

talk,   in  foot,  drove  Matshana   away  me  and  bade  me    approach  close    to 

from  Natal,  and  he  fled  away  to  Zulu-  him,  until  at  last  we  were  so  neur  that 

land.     After  many  years    the    truth  one  of  us  might  have  stretched  out  hia 

was   brought    to    light    through    the  arm  and  touched  the  other,     I  palled 

trial  of    I^ngalibalele,  that  Matshana  out  my  papers  from  the  pocket  of  my  J 

never  sent  men  to  kill  Sigatiya, ;    and  jacket  and  began  to  write  a  few  worda,  | 

so   Matshana  was  ruined   for  nothing  watching,  too,  for  the  king's  reply  thttt.J 

at  all,  and  his  people  were  killed  for  I  might  write  it  down  also.     I  thenf 


nothing  at  alL     Will  it  be  the  same,  I 
wonder,  in  the  case  of  Ketshwayo  1   It 
ought  to  be   thoroughly  known  that 
K.etahwayo   is    wholly    blameless 
respect  of  the  death  of  the  convert. 


uttered  my  words  about  the  rule 
Znluland,  as  follows  :- 

"  Gnmede  !  thou  of  the  source  of  th»fl 
Groat  House  !  I  am  rejoiced  to  speak  | 
with  yon  today.     Moreover, 


As  for  the  other  sad  story  of  the     astonished  that  you,  being    so  great 


death  of  a  convert  in  Zululand,  which 
I  was  told  by  Ketshwayo.  I  was  told 
it  also  by  the  two  converts  of  Mondi's. 
Ketsbwayo's  words  confirm  those  of 
the  two  converts,  and  their  words  con- 
firm those  of  Ketshwayo. 
'  "Smelling  out." 


king  of  the  whole  country,  should 
have  the  heart  to  speak  with  me, 
who  am  a  mere  nothing,  a  mere  boy,  a 
dog  of  a  dog,  the  merest  dust  here 
upon  the  ground.  But  I  know  that 
the  king  is  exceedingly  wise  above  i| 
'  The  royal  salutation. 
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many  people.  And  now  there  is  one 
point  which  I  especially  admire  in  the 
government  of  the  Zulus  this  day.  For 
I  see  nothing  whatever  of  what  I  was 
told  of  before  I  came  hither,  viz.,  that 
here  in  Zululand  people  are  killed  for 
nothing  at  all,  innocent  people,  and 
that  the  king  has  no  concern  for  his 
people.  On  that  account,  Silo  [Leopard], 
all  my  f  riiBnds  warned  me  not  to  come 
here,  till  at  last  I  went  and  inquired 
of  the  Inkos'  Mr.  John  [Shepstone], 
who  said  that  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Ketshwayo,  O  I  Mr.  John  spoke  the 
truth  ;  he  is  not  a  baby. 

Magenta.  "Well,  but — Nkos' — ever 
since  I  arrive  here  I  have  not  heard  of 
anything  evil,  I  have  not  seen  any 
man  killed;  all  I  have  seen  is  the 
king  judging  the  cause  of  the  people, 
just  as  they  do  at  home  in  Maritzburg. 
But,  Gumede,  there  is  one  matter 
which  I  do  not  like,  and  which  I  wish 
to  lay  before  you.  When  Tshaka  and 
Dingane  forbade  that  there  should  be 
wizards  (izamcsi),  ^^97  came  to  an 
end,  whereas  I  find  the  land  go- 
verned by  witchcraft.^  But  I  know 
that  you  are  wiser  than  other 
men;  I  thought  also  that  wisdom 
advances  continually  day  by  day,  so 
that  we  of  the  generation  of  to-day 
are  wiser  than  the  generations  that 
are  past.  I  do  not  approve  of  that 
matter  of  the  izantm,  it  is  bad,  they 
are  madmen  ;  the  rule  of  the  king  will 
not  come  clearly  into  the  light,  if  he 
allows  his  people  to  be  governed  by 
such  processes.  Why  in  Zululand  then 
the  king  is — ^the  izanusil  and  the 
Indunas  are — the  izantm  too  !  for  there 
is  not  a  case  that  is  heard  in  which  a 
person  has  not  been  smelt  out  to  be- 
gin with  by  izanud.  To  my  mind, 
Gumede,  this  seems  utterly  bad,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  from  the 
king  an  evil  practice. 

Ketshufayo.  Yes,  indeed,  you  have 
spoken  truly.  We  know  that  Tshaka 
put  a  stop  to  that;  he  killed  the 
izanusi  because  they  told  lies  about 
people ;  he  chose  out  izanitsi  who  could 
^  Ukubula,  "divination." 


be  depended  on  for  truth.  But  nowa- 
days everybody  says  that  he  is  an 
izanusif  though  they  are  only  seeking 
to  deceive  with  evil  practices.  At  this 
time,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  among  women  who  have 
been  doctored  [with  philtres]  by  [black] 
doctors,  fetched  by  the  young  men 
from  among  the  white  folk  in  Natal. 
And  the  one  thing  is  connected  with 
the  other.  So  I,  too,  complain  very 
much  about  the  izantm, 

Magema,  Ndabezita,  I  wish  to  hear 
about  that  girl  of  the  idgodhlo  (royal 
harem),  who  was  taken  to  wife  by  the 
convert ;  what  became  of  her  ? 

Ketshwayo,  That  girl,  the  daughter 
of  Mlomowedhlozi — that's  her  father's 
name — ^is  among  the  white  people  (in 
Natal),  and  that  convert  ran  away 
with  her  to  the  white  people.  When 
they  ran  away  I  let  them  alone,  and 
the  cattle  too,  which  that  convert  had 
to  pay  as  fine.^  I  returned  them  to  the 
missionary  (Mondi). 

Magema,  Yes,  sir,  that  was  very 
right. 

.  During  all  this  time  while  we  were 
sitting  with  the  king  the  girls  of  the 
royal  house  were  wondering  very  much 
at  seeing  me  write  all  the  words  that 
were  spoken  by  the  king,  and  expressed 
their  astonishment  loudly. 

Ketshwayo,  Ah  !  I  for  my  part  am 
greatly  pleased  with  Sobantu  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  about  Langaliba- 
lele.  Why  I  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
actually  fighting  for  myself .  on  behalf 
of  Langalibalele.  I  was  hoping  that, 
if  he  was  allowed  by  the  authorities, 
he  would  place  him  here  in  my  hands, 
and  I  woiddtake  him  and  place  him  in 
his  old  land  at  Engcuba. 

Here  the  king,  while  speaking  thus, 
stretched  out  both  his  hsiiids. 

Mageina,  Baba,  when  I  set  out  from 
home,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  Mr. 
John,  and  he  said  that  I  was  to  salute 
very  much  for  him  the  king  and 
Matshana.  For,  sir,  we  are  living 
pleasantly,  and  all  is  quiet,  and  the 
business  of  bringing  back  Langali- 
balele is  being  considered. 
'  For  canymg  her  off. 
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Kfiihtrayo.  And  do  yon  too  hpar 
the  story  about  Somtseu  (Sir  T.  S.), 
thkt  be  18  coming  here  to  mikke  os 
pay  hut-tikxeal 

Mai/ema.  No,  NdabeKita,  I  have  not 
bmrd  it. 

Ketihvrayo.  Do  you  say  that  yon 
hear  nothing — not  a  word — to  the 
eSect  that  we  are  to  be  made  to  pay 
taxeBt 

Magcaia,     No,    Gnmede,    I     know 
nothing  about  that ;    I 
the  talk  of  people  which 


among   his   own    people    tco    a  man 
who  does  those  things  is  killed. 

Moqeinii.  Yes,  Gnmede,  that  is  right, 
provided  that  you  have  heard  the  caoee 
of  Buch  an  one,  and  have  seen  certainly 
that  he  has  done  the  evil.  The  white 
people  are  not  speaking  of  this  sort 
of  thing  when  they  say  that  yon  are 
killing  people, 

Eilihvat/o.    Look  yon, — yon  will  go 

with  Mfunri  and  NHsimace,  who  go 

't   repeat     to  make  my  lament  for  Langalibalele 

like  mere      to  Mr,  John,  and  will  then  go  on  to 

my  father  Sobantu.     By  which  road 


Ketikuxiyo.    We   don't   know   truly  will  yon  go ) 
what  to  make  of  it.     But  if  Somt-seii  Akigimane.    Baba,  we  shall  go  'i 

should  come  here  to  ns,  we  shall  just  the  lower  road,  and  cross  the  drift 

inquire  of  him,  begging  him  to  restrain  Emakabelenl 

his  arms  a  little  while  at  first,  until  Magenia.     Bnt   I    shall    go    on  I 

be  has  told  us,  and  we  perhaps  let  him  Matshana,  and  cross  the  drift  at  4 

alone,  and  agree  to  what  he  says ;  for  father's  plac 

truly  we  will  not  run  away,  since  we  KttAicayo.  Not  so ;    it's  not  l, 

have  done  no  wrong  whatever  towards  that  you   should    separate  from    one 

the  government ;  we  shall  just  stand,  another.     Won't  Magema  be  in  want 


and  see  what  he  will  do  to  ns. 

Magtma.  Ndabezita.  it  would  be 
very  good  that  you  should  allow  that 
black  men  who  have  been  taught 
should  settle  in  your  land,  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  teaching,  and  enlighten 
thorooghly  your  land. 

Ketthwayo.  I  too  should  like  that 
exceedingly.  But  as  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, I  don't  want  them  any 
more,  since  they  have  broken  off 
(Uu6ujta')  from  me  without  saying  a 
word  of  farewell  to  i 


of  food  I  Tou  must  go  with  him,  and 
go  on  to  Etaleni,  and  go  there  to 
Makelekehlana,  and  get  &om  bjm  for 
Magema  a  calf  [yearling]  from  among 
those  black  ones  of  mine ;  and  then 
go  to  Gwadi,  and  get  for  hirn  two  good 
fat  wethers.  And  tell  Makeleke- 
hlana that  he  must  not  do  as  he  is 
continually  doing  to  me ;  *  tell 
him  that  .this  man  is  my  moutfa, 
who  speaks  for  me  even  when  I  am 
not  there  in  person ;  so  that  every 
-'  -■hose  kraal  you  sleep  shaU 


Magtma.     And    I    too,   Ndabezifa,  give  you  out  of  the  king's  cattle,  that 

would  not  say  anything  about  white  he  may  not  want  food, 

men    {settling  here) ;    I   speak    only  We  all  thanked  the  king.     Aftor- 

about  black  men.  wards  the  king  bade  ns  go  into  the 

Kettkwayo.  Tou  see,  this  killing  of  great  house  into  the  isigodkto  and  have 

people,  we  know  nothing  of  it  here ;  some  beer  given  to  us.     We  thanked 

it  is   news  to   us.     But  on   the  day  the  king,  and  bade  farewell,  and  went 

when    Somtseu    was    here     we    told  out.     We    were    admitted    into    the 


him  that  we  should  kill  an  wmtagati," 
and  also  any  one  who  should  de- 
file the  royal  harem.  And  Somtseu 
agreed     to     that,    and     said     that 

'  Thus  the  misMoaariea  hlvhuta'd,  ihat  U, 
thej  leparaUd  bom  XetsbwsTO.  Th-is  is  the 
woid  which  in  Idngalibalele's  case  vos  always 
translated  ia  ofEciM  docmnents  "ieb«Ued." 

>  £TiI-dDer,  muidaer; 


were  given  beer,  and 
drank,  and  went  out.  and  went  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  Indunas  in  the  bat 
of  Mnyamana  (Chief  Induna),  where 
were  the  Indunas  !AInyamana  and 
Vumandaba. 

*  Play  a 
has   not   got   the   i 
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Magema,  Gentlemen,  I  have  now 
come  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Mnyamana,  I  should  like  Ktshing- 
wayo  to  be  called,  and  to  come  here. 

So  Ntshingwayo  was  called,  and 
entered  the  hut,  and  a  large  isihamha 
[pot]  of  beer  was  brought  that  we 
might  wet  our  lips. 

Mnyamana,  Be  so  good  as  to  tell 
us,  and  let  us  hear,  what  you  have 
said  to  the  king. 

Magema.  Well,  then,  Buteleri,^  I 
for  my  part  have  enjoyed  myself  with 
the  king.  But  I  wish  to  tell  you  that 
the  izanusi  are  doing  what  is  not  right ; 
and  whereas  Tshaka  and  Dingane  con- 
demned them,  you,  the  king's  Indunas, 
allow  them  to  be  here.  That  seems 
to  me  bad — very  bad.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that  all  the  Zulus  across  the 
Tugela  (refugees  in  Natal)  wish  to 
return  here  to-day,  being  oppressed 
with  trouble  coming  from  the  white 
men,  through  having  to  pay  much 
money  to  the  government  and  to  the 
white  landowners.  But  I  assure  you 
that  there  is  not  one  who  will  come 
back  to  be  killed,  for  truly  you  are 
people  ruled  by  izanudy  who  tell  you 
that  this  or  that  person  is  an  evil- 
doer. I  don't  believe  for  a  moment 
that  those  persons  are  evil-doers,  and 
I  blame  very  much  your  doings  in  this 
respect.  Why,  don't  you  know  that 
you  have  now  joined  yourselves  en- 
tirely with  the  laws  of  the  Queen  1 
I  don't  ^ee  what  good  you  are  doing 
by  allowing  these  izanusi.  Further  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  it  would  be  good 
that  all  the  children  of  Zululand 
should  be  instructed,  and  get  power 
to  be  wise  like  white  men.  Your 
sons  ought  to  speak  with  the  white 
chiefs,  and  to  go  across  the  sea,  and 
speak  with  the  great  Queen  of  the 
English,  who  is  kind  and  gracious  in 
all  she  does ;  you  ought  to  know  that. 
Now  I  can  venture  to  speak  with  you 
thus  freely,  for  I  admire — I  admire 
the  government  of  Zululand  as  it  is 
carried  on  by  you.  I  should  say 
confidently  that  among  the  Zulus  the 

^  The  name  of  an  ancient  ancestor  here 
used  as  surname  for  Mnyamana. 


country  is  quiet,  and  life  is  pleasant 
here ;  nay,  I  find  here  what  is  most 
excellent,  the  king  judging  the  causes 
of  his  people.  I  had  been  told  that 
many  people  were  being  killed ;  and 
you  know  that  Sobantu  and  all  good 
white  men  are  grieved  to  hear  that, 
and  it  grieves  all  native  people  too 
like  myself.  Now  I  bid  you  farewell. 
But  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  to  my 
mind  Ketshwayo's  doings  which  I 
have  seen  are  excellent.  There  ought 
to  be  here  some  instructed  black 
men  to  instruct  your  children.  Also 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have  spoken 
with  Sobantu,  and  told  him  that  I 
wish  to  go  to  Capetown  some  time  or 
other,  and  see  the  living  and  ruling 
and  doing  of  the  white  men. 

All  this  they  agreed  to,  saying  that 
my  words  were  excellent.  All  three 
also  gladly  assented  to  the  teaching 
of  the  children.  They  parted  pleasantly 
from  us,  and  begged  to  be  very  much 
remembered  to  the  Inkos'  Sobantu. 
We  went  off,  and  went  to  sleep  at 
Ensindeni. 

Now  let  me  give  some  account  of 
the  peaceful  state  of  Zululand.  Well, 
in  Zululand  there  is  no  war ;  there  is 
no  mustering  of  people  for  evil  work ; 
there  is  no  calling  together  an  impi. 
A  little  while  ago  Somtseu  (Sir  T.  S.), 
son  of  Sonzica^  sent  a  messenger  to 
Ketshwayo  to  say  that  he  was  going 
to  set  the  Boers  to  rights,  and  Ketsh- 
wayo must  collect  an  armed  force  to 
assist  him,  in  case  anything  should 
happen  from  the  Boers  fighting  with 
him.  So  Ketshwayo  mustered  the 
whole  tribe  of  the  aba  Qulusi,  which 
lives  to  the  north,  and  said  that 
they  were  to  stay  assembled  at 
Somtseu's  word,  and  to  attend  to 
Somtseu's  word,  and,  in  case  the 
Boers  should  fight  with  him,  then 
the  aba  Qulusi  were  to  render  h^lp, 
9Jid  go  at  once  to  assist  Somtseu. 
Ketshwayo  did  all  that,  wishing  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Queen, 
though  he  did  not  want  to  do  it, 
since  no  occasion  had  yet  arisen  for 
his  fighting  with  the  Boers,  as  they 
had  not  attacked  him ;  but,  from  what 
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X  saw  ftt  Ma^ekaii3re,  he  is  well  pre- 
pared with  ammomtioii,  tx.,  in  case 
any  one  shoald  attack  him  Well,  so 
the  aba  Qulusi  steyed  on  in  fall  force 
until  Kailahana  came.  Bent  by  Somtsea. 
to  say  that  all  was  right,  there  was 
oo  fighting  among  the  Boera,  and 
then  the  aba  Qulusi  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

The  nert  day  we  aroee  at  Enain- 
deni,  and  said  farewell  to  Gaozi,  and 
went  on  oar  way.  .  .  , 

When  we  reached  Ekokanyeni 
(Biahopstowe),  all  our  own  people 
rejoiced,  and  all  onr  friends,  to  eee 
that  we  were  not  killed.  The  two 
Indunas  went  with  me  to  Mr.  John  ; 
we  waited  several  days  while  the 
Inkos'  was  occupied  with  hia  duties, 
and  at  last  we  saw  him. 

Well  I  on  another  day  Mr.  John 
called  us.     And  when  I  entered  there 


pleased,  and  told  the  Zulus  that  ofi' 
the  morrow  he  was  about  to  start  (Mi  s 
journey  with  the  governor,  and  tbej' 
most  come  hack  again  on  his  return, 
when  he  would  reply  to  those  words,  and 
would  tell  the  authorities  here  that  the 
Zulus  had  brousht  that  message.  After- 
wards I  produced  my  worda  before 
the  Inkos'  about  the  government  in 
Zululand,  and  told  him  that  not  a  man 
is  killed  by  the  kings  orders  in  Zulu- 
land  nowadays  without  his  cause  being 
heard,  and  that  I  only  found  fault 
with  one  thing,  viz.  thaX  Ketshwayo 
allowed  r'rdnust  to  be  there.  The 
Inkos'  was  very  glad  to  hear  my 
words,  and  ^reed  with  me  about  that 
matt«r  of  the  izanuxi,  and  said  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  there.  1  told  tlie 
Inkos'  also  abont  the  killing  of  tlte 
converts,  that  it  was  not  Ketahwayo 
who  killed    them.      The   Inko^  i 


with    Mfnnri    and   Nkisimane,    there      glad  to  hear  that,  and  said   that  he 
Slanyonyo    and     too  did  not  nnderstond  "  uiiLtu/wa  " 


Mqundane,  and  Manyosi,  Indnnas,  to 
listen  to  the  matter  that  was  to  be 
talked  about  by  the  Indunas  of  Ketsh- 
wayo.  Mr.  John  asked  the  names  of 
the  Indnnas  and  wrote  them  down, 
and  then  bade  them  speak.  They 
spoke  all  the  words  of  their  message, 
and  Ketehwayo's  lament  for  L&Dgali- 
balele,  who  was  kept  a  prisoner,  and 
his  prayer  that  the  governor  woold,  it 
may  be,  allow  him  to  be  brought  back 
to    Natal.      The    Inkos'    was     much 


I 
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(conversion)    to    be    merely    wearing 
white  men's    clothes;    he    said    f' 
"  nJculeolma"   was    uprightness,  d< 
what  is  good,  and  respecting  also 
authorities  of  the  land. 

The  Inkos'  gave  Mfuuzd  and  Kkisi- 
mane  beautifiU  spotted  blankets  and 
their  supplies  of  meat  daily.  And  he 
told  them  to  come  back  when  In. 
should  have  retamed  from  his  jot 
at  which  we  rejoiced. 

Hageiu  Maowaza.  ' 


With  refeence  U>  the  remaitu  on  tranalations  of  foreign  military  books,  in  the  paper  li 
"  Staff  Officer, "  in  3faemiUa%  for  Fehraarr  (page  326),  we  we  itjOTmed  thai  for  the  last  j_ 
and  a  half  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Uniteo  Service  Inrtitution  hsve  been  etnlravoniing  to  fl 
npthe  hiatus  in  mililarj  literature  referred  toby  our  contributor.  A  portion  of  each  hub 
of  the  Jouiual  of  the  Institution  is  devoted  dther  to  traoslatiODs  of  foreign  pn>resaional  wi 
or  to  original  artides  on  the  mode  in  trbich  foreign  Dstioni  deal  witb  naval  and  milituym'" 
■Qcfa  u  tactic^  oiguiisation,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PBEBENDABT's  GABDEN  PABTY. 

The  family  at  Monksdean  Kectory 
were  all  agreed  on  one  thing,  that 
Sebastian  must  be  met  at  Fetherton 
Junction  on  his  way  to  the  preben- 
dary's. At  first  only  Amos  was  to  go ; 
then  Mrs.  Gould  found  she  could  not 
well  bear  the  thoughts  of  her  son 
being  so  near  without  seeing  him,  if 
only  for  a  few  moments.  Then  the 
girls,  three  of  whom  were  still  unmar- 
ried and  at  home,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  use  their  little  savings  towards 
going  with  their  father  and  mother 
"  to  see  Seb,"  if  only  for  an  instant. 

Sebastian  reached  the  junction  one 
hot  Saturday  afternoon  in  June,  having 
at  length  obtained  his  bishop's  counter- 
signature to  his  testimonial  from 
Markland. 

He  had  written  home  to  tell  the 
time  he  would  be  at  Petherton  Junc- 
tion, and  more  than  half  expected  his 
father  in  some  way  would  contrive  to 
meet  nim  there,  as  he  could  not  himself 
run  down  to  Monksdean  before  Sunday. 
Sebastian,  therefore,  was  not  greatly 
surprised  to  see  the  stout  little  form 
waiting,  and  the  grave  dark  eyes — not 
quite  so  calm  as  usual— watching  for 
him  as  his  train  drew  into  the  station. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
little  group  that  stood  with  his  father  : 
and  after  all  the  various  fashions  of 
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women  he  had  seen  on  his  travels 
and  during  his  stay  at  Ix)ndon,  no 
more  pleasant  a  picture  had  his  eyes 
beheld  than  that  same  little  group. 

.His  mother  seemed  to  him  so  little 
changed  that  he  half  felt  the  years 
past  since  he  was  a  boy  must  be  a 
dream.  His  sisters'  faces,  which  were 
not  particularly  pretty,  were  so  frank 
and  sweet  he  thought  their  clear  health 
and  summer  freckles  better  than 
beauty.  Their  modest,  coarse  straw 
hats  trimmed  with  white  scarves,  their 
sober-hued  dresses,  and  white  cotton 
gloves,  had  a  fresher,  pui'er  look  than 
any  of  the  costumes  which  had 
astonished  his  eyes  that  day. 

Between  delight  at  seeing  Sebastian, 
and  dismay  at  the  rougher  usage  time 
had  given  him  than  any  of  their  home 
circle,  the  girls  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  their  lips  quite  steady  and  their 
kind  eyes  dry.  Mrs.  Gould,  shocked  at 
the  evident  want  of  strength  in  that 
otherwise  manly  and  well  built  form, 
leaned  upon  it  more  than  she  would 
have  wished  as  the  little  party  moved 
to  the  waiting-room. 

Amos  preserved  an  almost  perfect 
outward  calmness,  for  his  sense  of 
change  was  slow,  and  would  be  coming 
over  him  days  afterwards  when  remem- 
bering this  meeting. 

Sebastian  felt  it  hard  to  have  to 
leav:p  such  a  group  so  soon,  but  he  had, 
he  thought,  need  to  be  as  early  as 
possible  at  the  prebendary's  to  become 
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aoqnamted  with  his  next  day's  duties 
wluch  were  rather  dreaded  by  him. 
As  he  made  this  known  he  was  pushed 
by  loving,  though  reluctant  hands  into 
the  train  of  two  carriages,  and  in 
which  he  was  the  only  passenger  to 
Petherton. 

One  bit  of  news  his  youngest  sister 
had  found  opportunity  to  impart  to 
him  with  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her 
wet  eyes.  And  when  the  train  had 
borne  him  o£E  out  of  view  of  them  this 
news  kept  Sebastian's  eyes  brightening 
with  excitement,  and  yet  glancing  in 
dismay  at  his  clothes  which,  though 
his  best,  were  far  from  new.  In 
London  he  had  been  so  perplexed  to 
know  how  to  render  himself  fit  for 
the  prebendary's  inspection  in  his 
travelling  suit,  that  he  had  decided  to. 
don  his  best ;  but  he  was  reluctant  to 
do  so,  since,  though  more  suiting  the 
occasion  of  his  first  introduction  of 
himself  as  his  god-father's  curate, 
they  were  of  an  earlier  fashion,  and 
had  in  fact  been  kept  for  best  too  long 
already. 

The  prebendary,  with  what  his 
friends  when  he  told  them  of  it, 
called  his  **  usual  charming  fore- 
thought," had  sent  to  tell  Sebastian 
he  need  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to 
expenses,  as  on  reaching  the  hotel  in 
London  at  which  he  was  to  stay,  he 
would  find  a  letter.  Sebastian,  how- 
ever, had  not  found  the  letter  there, 
and  as  the  promise  of  it  had  made  him 
more  extravagant  with  his  own  supply 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been,  he 
was  sorely  inconvenienced.  The  truth 
was,  the  prebendary  had  been  so  much 
engsiged  in  relating  to  his  friends  the 
comfortable  arrangements  he  was  mak- 
ing for  his  new  curate,  that  the  little 
matter  of  posting  the  letter  had  slipped 
his  memory. 

Sebastian  felt  sure  there  had  been 
some  accident  in  the  post  to  cause 
delay,  for  nothing  could  be  kinder 
than  the  prebendary's  letters  had  been^ 
and  it  was  only  after  his  sister's  news 
that  he  felt  intense  annoyance  at  the 
ision. 
he  news  was  neither  more  nor  less 


than  that  a  certain  family  p  '  t  unknown 
to  Sebastian  were  aw'f^y  on  a  visit  at 
Stowey-cum-Petherton,  nd  were  stay- 
ing with  an  intimate* .  Mend  of  the 
prebendary's. 

Sebastian  comforted  hiirself  with 
the  thought  that  some  tune  might 
elapse  before  he  would  meet  fiem  and 
that  in  that  time  his  wardrotle  might 
be  replenished.  ^ 

Tet  he  found  it  very  hard  to  have 
the  two  opposing  wishes  troubling  him 
at  once,  for  without  doubt  he  longed 
for  a  sight  of  her  he  was  hoping  to 
avoid. 

He  had  a  walk  of  two  miles  after 
leaving  little  Petherton  Station.  He 
was  congratulating  himself  upon 
having  arrived  in  plenty  of  time  to 
talk  over  his  duties  with  the  preben- 
dary, when,  as  he  entered  the  well- 
known  street,  he  saw  one  carnage 
just  leaving  the  rectory  door,  and 
another  approaching  it,  while  another 
whirled  past  him,  very  narrowly 
escaping  knocking  him  down. 

From  these  signs,  and  from  sounds 
of  many  voices  £rom  over  the  garden 
wall,  Sebastian  made  the  unwelcome 
discovery  that  he  had  arrived  on  the 
day  of  lus  god-father's  annual  garden 
party. 

There  was  only  one  entrance  to  the 
house  except  a  little  door  a  long  way 
round,  and  used  only  by  servants.  Li 
old  times  the  prebendary  had  so  strictly 
forbidden  Sebastian's  use  of  it  that 
he  felt  an  overpowering  repugnance  to 
avail  himself  of  it  now.  Besides  this, 
with  only  an  odd  ahilliTig  or  two  in  his 
pocket,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  pass 
himself  in  through  the  servants. 

There  was  nothing  for  him,  there- 
fore, but  to  enter  by  the  same  way 
as  the  visitors  who  were  rapidly 
arriving. 

This  was  through  a  long,  low  con- 
servatory, decorated  rather  sparingly 
with  plants  that  were  neither  very 
rare  nor  luxuriant. 

In  the  hall  beyond,  Sebastian  as  he 
entered,  recognised  Miss  Jelliooe  the 
prebendary's  sister,  receiving  her 
company  and  dispensing  cups  of  tea. 
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She  was  o^  height  almost  as  majestic 
as  her  brothe  *,  but  somewhat  gaunt 
and  thin. 

Sebastian  remembered  this  lady 
only  by  he  height  and  her  perpetual 
smile.  But  he  remembered  how 
severe  sie  had  been  on  points  of 
etiquet^^^e,  and  felt  uncomfortably 
conscioas  of  his  dusty  boots  and  little 
black  ^ag,  which  latter  was  all  he  had 
brought  of  his  luggage  from  Petherton 
Station. 

He  slipped  in,  concealing  himself 
as  much  as  he  could  behind  a  portly 
old  lady,  and  remained  behind  her  till 
she  had  shaken  hands  with  Miss 
Jellicoe,  received  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
turned  away  disclosing  the  dusty 
arrival.  He  had  just  caught  sight 
of  the  prebendary's  huge  form  in  the 
garden  to  the  left,  standing  towering 
above  his  guests  in  his  shovel  hat,  and 
long  coat  reaching  to  his  prodigious 
gaiters. 

Miss  Jellicoe's  smile  for  a  moment 
vanished  at  the  apparition  of  Sebas- 
tian, and  only  came  back  very  faintly 
indeed  after  his  brief  and  apologetic 
introduction  of  himself.  Her  reply 
was  by  no  means  reassuring  or  re- 
lieving to  his  embarrassment. 

'*We  had  no  ideay  Mr.  Gould,  you 
would  reach  us  so  early.  We  ex- 
pected it  would  be  quite  late  in  the 
evening  before  you  could  possibly 
arrive."  And  then  the  usual  gentle, 
subdued  laugh  began  again,  as  she 
added — 

"Will  you  take  a  cup  of  teal  or 
do  you  prefer  coffee  %  " 

Sebastian  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  his  room,  and,  on  receiving  Miss 
Jellicoe's  assenting  smile,  hurriedly 
gave  way  to  some  new  arrivals. 

He  looked  about  in  hopes  of  seeing 
some  of  the  old  servants,  but  feeling 
very  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  should 
remember  them. 

There  was  only  a  smart  maid  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  a  butler 
carrying  a  tray  of  glasses  towards  the 
garden. 

Sebastian  stopped,  told  bjm  who  he 
was,  and  inquired  what  room  he  was 


to  occupy.  The  butler  told  him  of 
one,  and  Sebastian  found  it  to  be  the 
same  he  had  used  before,  and  hastened 
thankfully  towards  it.  But  he  had 
no  sooner  opened  the  door  than  he 
started  back  and  hurried  away,  for 
two  ladies  were  there  adjusting  their 
hair  and  shawls. 

In  despair  he  went  to  what  used  to 
be  the  prebendary's  dressing-room, 
but  found  it  turned  into  a  study. 
Here  he  waited,  glad  of  a  rest,  though 
very  hungry,  and  by  no  means  en- 
chanted by  his  reception. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  butler  came  to 
find  him.  He  said  the  prebendary 
desired  him  to  express  his  ^at  regret 
that  his  responsibilities  in  the  garden 
prevented  him  from  coming  imme- 
diately to  welcome  him,  and  that  Mr. 
Gould  was  to  do  just  as  he  pleased 
about  joining  them  there  after  he  had 
refreshed  himself.  At  the  same  time 
a  maid  came  from  Miss  Jellicoe  to  beg 
him  to  come  down  and  take  a  cup  of 
tea,  as  she  wajs  sure  he  must  need 
some  refreshment  after  such  a  journey. 

Sebastian  felt  inclined  to  take  his 
bag  and  follow  the  little  party  now 
returning  to  Monksdean.  But  his  life 
had  been  such  as  to  leave  him  rich  in 
patience,  and,  after  having  been  shown 
to  the  prebendary's  bedroom,  he  de- 
scended into  the  hall,  where,  utterly 
weary,  he  threw  himself  into  the  chair 
in  a  corner  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
received  from  Miss  Jelljcoes  fair 
hands  a  cup  of  weak  and  almost  cold 
tea. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  want  it,"  she 
observed,  with  affected  sweetness. 

Sebastian  was  not  at  all  sure,  but 
sipped  it  as  amiably  as  he  could. 

"Do  you  take  sugar  and  cream?" 
she  inquired;  but  when  Sebastian 
replied  affirmatively,  she  only  smiled, 
and,  without  taking  any  more  notice 
of  him,  turned  to  receive  other  visitors, 
leaving  him  to  draw  back  his  extended 
cup,  still  sugarless  and  creamless. 

He  was  just  meditating  in  his  des- 
peration, clearing  at  one  sweep  the 
plate  of  wafer  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  near  him,  when  the  voices  of 
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ths  new  arrivals  atraok  him,  and 
caused  him  to  look  towards  them. 

They  were  three  persona ;  but  at 
Itrst  Sebostiftn  noticed  only  the  two 
foremost.  One  of  them  was  a  gentle- 
lOfta  of  about  forty-five  yeara,  with  a 
light  complexion  and  a  diirk  scowl,  a 
Hmall,  inaignificant  figure,  and  a  con- 
Hoquential  etep  and  manner.  Th« 
young  lady  on  hia  arm  had  also  a. 
light  complexion,  but  dark  hair  and 
brown  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that,  in  its 
repose,  had  more  pleasantness  and 
sign  of  inward  joyouaness  than  many 
people's  brightest  smiles. 

She  would  have  been  pretty,  what- 
ever might  be  her  lot  in  life  or  tha 
turn  of  her  mind,  but  with  all  the 
evidences  about  her  of  a  soft,  careless 
life,  and  of  a  bright,  freshly-seeing, 
trnth-loving  mind,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  lovable  and  winning  of  human 

Sebastian  would  certainly  have  now- 
looked  upon  her  with  exceeding 
wonder  and  delight,  but  that  a  sense 
of  depresnion  and  humiliation,  quite 
incomprehensible  to  him,  had  stricken 
bim  at  the  sight  of  her. 

What  affected  him  so 
Sebastian  hardly  knew.  He  ' 
tain  it  was  not  mere  admiration  of  a 
softly  brilliant  and  aweet  fa«e ;  not 
pleasure  at  the  meeting  with  an  old 
friend ;  not  mortification  at  the  con- 
trast of  their  fortunes ;  not  jealousy 
of  the  bandsomo  young  man  who  fol- 
lowed behind  her,  looking  upon  her 
with  jast  such  a  calm  satisfaction  as 
an  aweptcd  suitor  might  look.  No ; 
Sebastian  felt  sure  it  was  not  one  of 
these  things  that  caused  that  sudden 
passion  of  pity  for  himself  and  his 
hard  life,  that  coldness  through  his 
frame,  that  sickness  of  tiie  world  ;  it 
waa  not  one  of  them,  but— was  it  all  1 

Dora  stood  a  few  moments  talking 
to  Miss  Jellicoe,  though  she  declined 
taking  tea.  Her  face  waa  turned 
towards  Sebastian's  corner,  though  aha 
did  not  see  him ;  but  he  watched  every 
expression  of  her  face  those  few 
moments  closely  enough  to  feel  sure 
that  all  that  ba<l  been  brightest  and 


sweetest  in  her  character  us  a  cM 
and    in  ber  early    girlhood   had    d»- 
Teloped  more  in  her  than  thos?  faults 
that  had  Gometimes  repelled  b'"' 

The  keen  sense  of  the  absurd  that 
had  always  been  part  of  her  was  now 
still  there,  but  with  all  kindliness  and 
sunny  mirth  rather  than  satire.  The 
twinkle  in  her  eyes,  as  they  cntight 
sight  of  the  prebendary  in  the  gardpBf 
waa  worth  seeing. 

Two  enthusiastic  admirers  of  fats 
arrived  in  the  persons  of  two  young 
ladies,  who  overpowered  Miss  Jellicoe 
with  tender  inquiries  concerning  him, 
While  they  were  doing  so  the  eyes  of 
one  fell  on  the  huge  slipper  in  which 
the  prebendary  was  obliged  occa- 
sionally to  rest  his  swollen  foot. 

"Oh,  there's  his  darling  slipper  I" 
she  cried,  and,  seizing  the  huge  shape- 
less thing,  touched  or  pretended  to 
touch,  it  with  an  impassioned  kiss. 

Nothing  could  be  more  demure  than 
Dora'd  face  as  she  watcfaed  this  aetme, 
or  more  rich  than  the  fun  which  swam 
in  her  eyes. 

At  last,  in  their  amused  progr«M 
round  the  hall,  they  fell  on  Sehaatiaa. 

Sebastian  was  not  surprised,  or 
flattered,  or  consoled  in  any  way  at 
seeing  I>ora's  brows  arch,  and  her  eyes 
grow  serious,  and  her  lips  part.  He 
had  seen  her  look  just  so  as  a  bmhy, 
at  some  cottager's  child  crying  in  tM 
road,  or  at  the  sight  of  a  maimei)  bihl 
or  dog,  or  anything  showing  signs  of 
trouble,  and  was  well  aware  so  weary 
and  faint  a  traveller  as  himself  would 
be  sure  to  awaken  her  pity. 

After  saying  something  qnidHy  to 
her  father,  Dowdeswell  turned  and 
Rcowled  hard  at  Sebastian,  and  1 
both  came  towards  him. 

Sebastian  put  down  his  lea«iii^^ 
rose  to  meet  them. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  t  "  said  I 
deswell.  "  I  should  not  have  h 
you,  but  for  my  daughter's  i 
me  who  you  were.  1  am  delight 
meet  a  native  of  my  nattva  i  *' 
particularly  tho  son  of  my  rector.^ 

Sebastian,    as  he    received    " 
kind  band  and  kinder  glance,  < 
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eager  to  withdi*aw  what  he  feared 
he  had  shown  of  pain  before,  that  he 
perhaps  threw  too  much  earnestness 
in  his  greeting  and  expressions  of 
pleasure  at  meeting  her.  Judging  by 
Dora  s  deep  and  lingering  blush,  and 
DowdeswelFs  scowl,  and  a  certain 
restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  entered  with  them, 
Sebastian  had  a  strange  suspicion  he 
had  erred  in  this  matter. 

Being  plainly  shown  his  company 
was  not  desired  by  Dowdeswell's 
jMirty, .  he  returned  to  his  chair,  and 
his  cold  tea. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  stand- 
ing near,  waiting  for  a  cup  of  coffee 
which  Miss  Jellicoe  had  insisted  on 
his  having,  and  had  then  forgotten  all 
about,  said  to  Sebastian — 

"Oh,  Dowdeswell's  here,  is  he? 
We  shall  have  enough  of  the  posses- 
sive pronoun,  then,  this  evening.  We 
call  him  *my'  Dowdeswell  of  my 
park,  myshire.  We  shall  have 
enough  of  *  my  opinion,*  *  my  daugh- 
ter,' *my  yacht,'  and  *my  every- 
thing.' " 

When  Sebastian  went  out  in  the 
garden,  he  found  it  little  altered  since 
he  used  to  wander  about  there,  feel- 
ing the  most  hopeless  little  dunce  the 
world  contained.  There  was  the  fine 
old  church  with  its  square  tower, 
divided  from  the  garden  only  by  the 
low  laurustinus  hedge  and  pretty  gate. 
The  rustic  roofs  of  farm  buildings 
appeared  quaintly  over  the  high  garden 
wall. 

Sebastian  waited  till  the  Dowdes- 
wells  had  been  received  by  the  pre- 
bendary, and  then  presented  himself. 

His  godfather  met  him  with  an 
air  of  affable  familiarity,  rather  than 
hearty  welcome. 

"Well,  Sebastian,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that  might  be  heard  nearly  all 
over  the  garden;  "here  already. 
AVhy,  instead  of  having  prayed  for 
the  wings  of  a  dove  that  you  might 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest,  you  must 
have  prayed  for  the  pinions  of  a 
carrier  pigeon,  that  you  might  be  here 
and  at  your  work." 


And  the  prebendary  broke  out  into 
his  deep  ha  1  ha  1  ha  1  which  wad 
echoed  softly  by  a  bevy  of  his  fair 
admirers.     • 

"  And  I  hope  you  have  been  enjoy- 
ing a  substantial  repast  after  your 
journey,"  said  the  prebendary,  loudly 
enough  for  every  one  to  hear  of  his 
thoughtful  consideration  for  the  new 
curate. 

Sebastian,  in  his  anxiety  to  cease 
being  the  object  of  general  attention, 
bowed.  But  the  prebendary  would 
not  let  him  escape  without  further 
inquiring  in  the  hearing  of  all 
present— 

"  And  feel,  I  suppose,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  eh  ? " 

Seeing  Dora's  eyes  glancing  at  the 
prebendary  with  some  keen,  dainty 
satire,  gave  Sebastian  encouragement 
to  answer  with  better  grace  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  done.  Meeting 
the  prebendary's  eyes,  Dora  stooped 
over  a  rose-tree  by  which  she  stood, 
that  he  might  not  see  the  smile  she 
could  not  control. 

"  I  see.  Miss  Dowdeswell,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  admiring  that  rose.  We  do 
rather  pride  ourselves  on  our  roses." 

"  Eoses  1 "  echoed  Dowdeswell,  turn- 
ing back  to  Sebastian  as  his  daughter 
walked  on  with  the  prebendary.  "  I 
should  like  these  people  to  see  mi/ 
roses,"  and  he  scowled  at  his  host's 
blossoms  almost  vindictively. 

"I  recollect  them  being  wonder- 
fully fine  at  the  Combe,"  observed 
Sebastian. 

"  Nothing  like  them,  sir,  anywhere 
in  the  country,"  declared  Dowdeswell. 
"  My  gardener  has  got  the  first  prize 
for  three  years.  When  you  are  my 
way,  I  should  like  you  to  see  my 
Marshal  Keils  and  Duke  of  Welling- 
tons. What !  do  they  call  those 
strawberries  1  I  wish  I  had  a  plate- 
ful of  my  British  Queens  here  to 
show  them." 

The  prebendary  was  leading  the 
way  to  what  he  called  the  fernery — a 
little  musty  house  where  stood  on 
shelves,  some  depressed-looking  plants 
that  appeared  utterly  crushed  by  the 
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grandear  of  their  own  names,  which 
were  written  in  large  letters  on  each, 
and  which,  like  certain  families,  they 
left  to  speak  for  them  without  giving 
themselves  the  trouble  to  assert  their 
qualities  in  any  other  way. 

"  Ferns,"  averred  Miss  Jellicoe, 
with  a  softly  confidential  tone,  turn- 
ing, as  she  followed  the  prebendary's 
party  into  the  little  door  ;  "  ferns  are 
my  brother's  weakness." 

"  She  may  well  say  that,"  muttered 
Dowdeswell  to  Sebastian.  **  I  wouldn't 
allow  such  things  as  these  in  the  wild- 
est part  of  my  park.  I  should  like 
these  people  to  see  my  semi-tropical 
house  just  now,  my  tropical,  and  my 
purely  English !  No  experiments 
there,  sir ;  no  chance  things.  When 
/  want  a  good  thing  I  pay  a  good 
price ;  that's  the  principle  i  go 
upon." 

At  that  moment  it  happened  that 
Sebastian's  and  Dora's  eyes  met  as 
the  prebendary  was  trying  to  teach 
her  to  pronounce  the  name  of  some 
shrivelled-looking  thing  in  the  centre 
of  the  fernery,  and  a  smile,  neither 
could  help,  was  exchanged  between 
them.  Dowdeswell  noticed  it,  and 
his  habitual  scowl  darkened  as  he 
scrutinized  his  companion  sharply. 

"You've  not  been  home  yet  since 
your  return  from  New  Zealand,  I 
think,"  he  remarked,  after  scowling 
uninterruptedly  at  Sebastian  for  some 
time. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  replied  Sebastian, 
still  spellbound  by  the  soft  archness 
of  Dora's  face,  as  she  listened  to  the 
prebendary. 

"  Then  you've  not  seen  my  altera- 
tions at  the  Combe,"  continued  Dow- 
deswell. "  I  am  having  a  pathway 
cut  through  my  little  wood,  facing  my 
gates,  you  know,  that  I  may  have  a 
direct  way  to  the  church.  It  will  be 
so  much  more  convenient  for  my 
daughter's  marriage,  than  if  we  had 
to  go  round  the  usual  way.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  home  at  the  time — ^it's  to 
be  in  two  months  from  now — and  can 
assist  your  father.  He  is  to  marry 
them.     Of  course  many  clergymen  in 


high  positions,  among  my  acquaint- 
ances, take  it  rather  hard  I  don't  ask 
them  ;  but  I  am  one  who  always  like 
to  stand  up  for  my  own  place,  so  I 
prefer  my  daughter  being  married  in 
my  own  church,  by  my  own  rector." 

They  had  followed  the  prebendary 
at  some  little  distance  after  quitting 
the  fernery,  and  were  now  standing 
with  his  party  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  from  which  was  the  pet  view  of 
the  place.  The  prebendary  and  his 
sister  were  pointing  out  the  chief 
things  of  interest:  the  cathedral 
towers,  the  curves  of  the  river,  the 
great  Tor,  and  the  different  park  lands, 
invariably  following  up  their  observa- 
tions with  the  usual  duet  of  bass  and 
treble  laughter. 

Sebastian  had  listened  to  Dowdes- 
well's  news  without  surprise.  His 
words  had  been  only  an  utterance 
and  verifying  of  Sebastian's  own 
thoughte  of  Dora,  and  the  man  who 
had  entered  with  her,  and  who  now 
stood  near  her. 

He  was  a  man  Sebastian  could  not 
look  at  without  thinking  of  the  best 
and  sunniest  aspect  of   country  life, 
ite    healthiest   activities    and    purest 
repose.     There  was  something  of  the 
hunter  without  a  teuch  of  the  jockey, 
something  of  the  student  without  any 
of  the  painful  reserve  or  self-absorp- 
tion   of    the    recluse.     He  was    not 
conspicuous  for  personal   comeliness, 
yet  was  really  handsomer  than  many 
a  conspicuously  handsome  man.  There 
was  the  quietness  that  really  perfect 
features    give    te   a    face.     He    was 
slightly  under  middle  height,  but  had 
the  d^nity  and  easy  strength  of  a 
militaiy  man.     TTifi  face  had  a   sun- 
burnt    blandness,    and     seemed    to 
Sebastian's  keen  eye  to  show  signs 
of    every     good    gift   of    mind    and 
heart  but  one.     The  absence  of  this 
one  made  Sebastian  wonder  more  than 
the  absence  of  any  other  would  have 
done.     For  a  man  with  the  sure  pros- 
pect of  merging  his  life  in  Dora's  to 
show  all  utter  absence  of  happiness 
was  so  incomprehensible  to  Sebastian 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  surprise 
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from  showing  itself  in  his  look 
whenever  he  turned  it  towards  Dora's 
companion. 

Dowdeswell  saw  and  noticed  Sebas- 
tian's evident  interest  in  his  friend. 

"My  future  son-in-law,"  he  whis- 
pered, "  most  superior  man  1  He  has 
had  a  great  domestic  affliction.  I 
dare  say  you  did  not  hear  of  the  case 
over  at  New  Zealand.  It  was  kept  as 
quiet  as  it  could  be  here  after  the 
trial,  on  account  of  the  great  respect 
felt  for  him  and  his  family.  Let 
me  introduce  you  —  he  knows  your 
father." 

It  happened  that  the  prebendary 
had  just  engaged  Dora  and  the  per- 
son of  whom  Dowdeswell  was  speaking 
in  the  study  of  a  tree,  for  the  crooked- 
ness of  which  he  was  giving  some 
elaborately  scientific  explanation. 

Twice  Dowdeswell  had  spoken.  The 
second  time  he  did  so,  still  without 
attracting  his  attention,  Sebastian 
said  hastily — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  name 
did  you  say  ? " 

"  Rudall,"  answered  Dowdeswell. 

"Not,  of  course,"  said  Sebastian, 
smiling  at  himself  for  such  an  idea 
occurring  to  him — "not,  of  course, 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  divorce 
case  % " 

"Yes,"  replied  Dowdeswell,  "this 
is  the  man,  and  all  the  world  respects 
him  the  more  for  his  great  misfor- 
tune ;  if  not  he  would  not  bo  about  to 
make  such  a  marriage." 

The  smile  passed  very  suddenly 
from  Sebastian's  face,  and  he  gazed 
at  Dowdeswell  with  wonder,  and  with 
concern  deepening  to  disgust. 

He  had  not  noticed  Dora  had 
turned  and  was  introducing  Budall 
to  him — by  his  request — till  he  heard 
mention  of  his  name. 

Sebastian  fell  back  a  step  or  two 
in  uncontrollable  repugnance  from  the 
man  who  stood  before  him  saying 
something  kind  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  his  father,  and  holding  out  Ms 
hand  with  unaffected  cordiality.  With 
difficulty  Sebastian  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  acknowledge  the  intro- 


duction in  the  briefest,  sternest  man- 
ner, and  to  walk  on  quickly  as  if  he 
had  just  seen  some  one  he  wished  to 
overtake. 

Dowdeswell's  scowl  deepened  as  he 
looked  after  him,  but  gave  place  to 
a  smile,  and  turning  to  Rudall,  who 
was  greatly  surprised,  he  said — 

"  You  mustn't  expect  much  at  first 
from  a  disappointed  rival.  He  was 
in  love  with  Dora  at  eleven  years 
old." 

As  the  prebendary  and  Miss 
Jellicoe  had  been  witnesses  of  Sebas- 
tian's rudeness,  they  hastened  now 
to  make  the  most  of  Dowdeswell's 
explanation  by  subdued  but  prolonged 
laughter  at  Sebastian's  expense. 

But  a  moment  or  two  afterwards 
the  prebendary  found  opportunity  to 
say  to  his  sister,  with  an  angry  look 
in  the  direction  of  Sebastian's  retiring 
figure — 

"  Most  unseemly  conduct ! " 

"  Ywy  indeed,"  answered  Miss 
Jellicoe. 

"  Will  not  do  here  at  all,"  declared 
the  prebendary. 

"  So  presumptuous ! "  murmured  his 
sister,  before  looking  round  to  smile 
on  some  approaching  friends. 

Supper  was  announced  at  nine 
o'clock,  but  only  half  of  the  preben- 
dary's guests  managed  to  find  places 
at  his  table.  Sebastian  was  not  one 
of  them,  nor  did  he  much  covet  the 
honour.  His  hunger  had  left  him, 
and  in  its  stead  had  come  a  feverish 
restlessness  and  excitability  that  made 
him  regard  the  discovery  he  had  just 
made  with  increasing  concern  and 
abhorrence. 

Dora  to  be  married  to  Cicely's  hus- 
band  1  He  could  scarcely  believe  he 
was  not  in  some  strange,  unhealthy 
dream,  as  he  repeated  the  words  over 
and  over  to  himself  while  wandering 
in  the  almost  deserted  garden.  At 
one  moment  he  would  shun  seeing 
them,  at  another  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  his  eyes  from  watching  them. 

When  he  looked  on  Budall  he  could 
hardly  believe  Cicely  had  not  shown 
him  her  husband's  portrait,  so  exactly 


did  he  folfil  the  idea  she  bad  given  of 
him  ■  and  after  all  it  was  not  Budall 
who  most  inspired  him  with  indig- 
nstion,  or  even  Dowdegweli.  The 
person,  who  appeared  to  him  most 
nimataral  and  most  nntrae  to  her 
character  and  best  instincts  was 
Dora. 

Several  times  that  evening  she 
oolonred  or  grew  pale  as  she  became 
aware  of  Sebastian's  eyes  r^arding 
her  with  cold,  stem,  and  half-pitying 
astonishment.  Yet  sometimes  she 
took  courage  to  return  hia  look  with 
one  of  prood  denial  of  the  inward 
wrong  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  silently 
accusing  her.  She  supposed  him  to 
be  possessed  of  a  narrow-mindeii  pre- 
judice against  the  idea  of  her  marriage 
with  a  man  who  had  soSered  so  great 
a  humiiiatioD  as  Rudatl,  and  such  a 
prejudice  appeared  to  her  quite  an- 
worthy  of  Sebastian,  and  quite  calmed 
the  little  agitation  which  the  revival 
of  old  times,  at  the  eight  of  lus  face, 
had  caused  her.  She  thought  his 
apparent  readine^  to  condemn  came 
with  hia  newly-acquired  dignity  aa  a 
clergyman,  and  tried  to  smile  at, 
instead  of  being  pained  by,  it  But 
she  could  not  conceal  from  herself,  and 
could  scarcely  conceal  from  Sebastian, 
that  she  was  pained,  and  very  deeply.  ■ 
BudaU  had  evidently  taken  the  view 
ef  Sebastian's  behaviour  suggested  by 
Dowdeswell,  and  showed  a  alight 
uneasiness  that  was  either  a  very 
well-eontrolled  or  very  mild  form  of 
jealousy. 

Sebi^itian  felt  that  if  he  had  not 
received  the  conGdenc©  of  Cicely  in 
strict  secrecy,  and  given  hia  word  to 
her  to  make  no  disclosures  to  Ettdall 
without  her  consent,  and  been  still 
more  solemnly  in  treated  to  keep 
silence  in  that  last  sad  letter  of  hers, 
he  could  not  have  refrained  from 
calling  aside  this  man  and  telling  him 
the  whole  truth.  But  ho  was  doubly 
bound  to  silence,  and  knew  not  where 
to  seek  Cicely  and  demand  a  release 
From  his  promise. 

But  he  began  to  ask  himself,  though 
pledged  to  keep  Cicely's  position  from 


her  husband,  was  he  bound  to  keep  it 
from  others  t  He  certainly  was  not 
BO  bound  by  words,  but  did  Cioeljr 
consider  bifn  pledged  in  honour  to 
do  sot 

Would  not  interference  on  hia  part 
be  even  cruel,  he  thought,  and  un- 
natural 1  If  be  put  the  truth  of 
Cicely's  case  before  Rudall  now,  it 
waa  more  than  probable  that  she 
would  refuse  to  receive  her  husband, 
though  he  should  go  to  her,  ever  so 
eager  for  a  reoonciliation.  Sebastian 
knew  there  was  more  strength  in  her 
quiet  firmness  than  in  the  strongest 
paasions  of  most  women.  She  had 
secretly  watched  him,  and  had  as- 
sured herself  his  love  had  passed  to 
another,  and  bad  told  Sebn^iao  that 
nothing  could  make  her  return  to  him 
aa  hia  wife — that  so  strong  waa  this 
resolve,  she  would  rather  remain  un- 
justiSed  before  the  world  than  give 
hi  10  those  proofs  of  her  innocence 
that  would,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, make  hiin  feel  himself  bound  to 
claim  her. 

After  all  they  were  divorced.  Cicely 
had  been  as  dead  to  Rudall  for 
two  years,  and  after  her  return  to 
England  and  ber  discovery  of  his  new 
attachment,  she  had  said  he  was  aa 
dead  to  her,  that  nothing  would  make 
her  even  see  Jim  again  willingly. 
In  this  case,  then,  Sebastian  asked 
himself,  was  he  at  all  justified  in 
hindering  or  rendering  unhappy  a 
marriage  that  had  every  prospect  of 
being  harmonious  and  peaceful  at 
leaeb. 

Cicely  had  already  had  time  in  which 
to  recover  partly  from  the  shock  of 
her  hearing  of  it,  and.  had  probably 
settled  down  to  some  gentle  and  use* 
ful  plan  of  life,  benefiting  rather  than 
hurting  others  by  her  sorrow.  In 
Sebastian's  eyes  she  waa  one  of  those, 
who,  "  going  through  the  vale  of 
misery,  use  it  for  a  well."  and  "go 
from  strength  to  strength." 

Why,  then,  since  the  revelation  of 
the  truth  might  bring  Cicely  such 
doubtful  good,  should  Dora's  young 
life  be   darkened,  aa  it  would  be,  if 
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she  loved  this  man  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  good  heart,  and  this 
truth  were  now  made  known  to  her  % 

It  is  true  that  doubts  were  in 
Sebastian's  mind  as  to  whether  she 
did  so  love  him.  These  doubts,  and 
perhaps  something  else  filled  his  eyes, 
and  could  be  partly  read  by  Dora  as 
she  wished  him  good-night.  Whatever 
she  read  there,  certainly  startled  her. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   SUNDAY  **  INSTITUTION." 

The  prebendary's  affability  disap- 
peared with  his  guests,  and  the  time 
Sebastian  passed  in  his  presence,  after- 
wards, was  gloomy  indeed. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  friendship 
for  Dowdeswell  had  brought  him  into 
a  position  he  did  not  at  all  like,  how- 
ever amiably  he  bore  himself  in  it. 

Even  in  the  short  time  he  passed 
with  Sebastian  when  his  visitors  had 
gone,  and  the  drawing-room  shutters 
were  closed  on  the  moon-lit  and  dew- 
pearled  lawn,  the  prebendary  took 
care  to  explain  to  his  curate  how  it 
was  simple  charity,  and  by  no  means 
choice,  that  had  led  him  to  coimte- 
nance  Dora's  engagement  with  Kudall. 

Perhaps,  however,  had  the  pre- 
bendary told  the  whole  truth  to  his 
god-son  he  would  have  owned  that  he 
had  been  taken  by  surprise  in  the 
matter,  and  led  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, even  more  than  by  charity, 
into  a  predicament  peculiarly  distaste- 
ful to  him. 

When  Dowdeswell  had  first  come 
down  upon  him  to  entreat,  in  his  own 
overbearing,  impetuous  manner,  his 
assistance  in  overcoming  the  repug- 
nance to  the  marriage  already  shown 
by  several  clergymen  of  position  having 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and 
by  the  col&ess  of  Dora's  best  friends, 
the  prebendary  had  thrown  up  his 
hands  in  horror,  and  declared  he 
should  regard  the  affair  as  ^'  a  moral 
bigamy." 

But  Dowdeswell  had  some  strong 
points  to  urge  as  reasons  for  the  pre- 


bendary changing  his  opinion  on  the 
matter.  He  reminded  him  that  he 
himself  had  first  introduced  Dora  to 
the  house  where  she  met  Kudall's 
father  and  mother,  and  other  members 
of  his  family.  The  prebendary  did 
remember  it,  and  groaned  over  the  re- 
collection. He  protested  that  he  had 
then  no  idea  the  St.  Georges  were  re- 
lated to  the  Hudalls,  or  even  acquainted 
with  them. 

"Just  so,"  Dowdeswell  said,  stand- 
ing before  the  nervous  prebendary, 
his  frown  darkening  over  him  like  a 
thunder- cloud.  "  Of  course,  if  we 
could  any  of  us  have  foreseen  the 
danger  of  this  we  should  have  acted 
very  differently.  As  it  is,  I  see  no 
use  in  blaming  any  one ;  and  I  think 
it  very  hai*d  there  should  be  blame  at 
all,  except  to  the  wretched  creatm'e 
who  has  left  poor  Budall  in  the  cruel 
position  of  being  neither  married  nor 
single.  But  owning  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate business — that  we  would  have 
done  anything  to  prevent — the  question 
is,  as  it  couldn't  be  prevented,  what's 
tOibe  done  now ?  Dora  meets  at  the 
house  of  your  friend  this  man's  rela- 
tions whom  she  afterwards  visits,  and 
finds  them  people  such  as  she  says 
she  had  never  met  before.  She  must 
change  everything  when  she  comes 
home.  She  never  knew  what  religion 
was,  or  education,  or  intellect,  or  good- 
ness, or  anything  worth  knowing,  till 
she  knew  these  people  —  confound 
them  1 — though  I  do  believe  in  their 
superiority — that  I  must  own.  It 
does  one  good,  sir,  to  see  the  old  boy, 
the  father  of  all  those  middle-aged 
and  elderly  sons,  complete  lord  and 
master  still,  with  his  patriarchal  beard 
on  his  cheque-book  whenever  there's 
an  extra  need  among  them.  When  I 
saw  him,  and  the  mother  whom  they 
all  look  up  to  as  a  queen,  I  must  tell 
you,  Mr.  Prebendary,  I  couldn't  won- 
der such  a  girl  as  Dora,  who  has  never 
known  a  mother,  brother,  or  sister, 
should  fall  in  love  with  their  family 
Ufe,  which  is,  I  believe,  all  the  real 
falling  in  love  there's  been  on  her 
side." 
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The  prebendary  obserTed  that  if 
they  were  gifted  with  so  high  a  sense 
of  honour,  it  was  a  pity  they  should 
have  encouraged  an  innocent  girl  to 
become  involved  with  so  unfortunate  a 
person  as  Budall. 

"  They  did  not  encourage  anything 
of  the  kind,"  declared  Dowdeswell, 
'<  though  such  a  marriage  was  what 
they  most  longed  for  for  him ;  for  with 
them  marriage  is  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  object  in  life.  £ut  of  course 
they  couldn't  help  her  hearing  of  his 
sad  position,  or  of  what  he  was  thought 
of  by  all  who  knew  hiuL  The  poor 
people  all  about  had  tales  to  tell  her 
of  his  charity  and  goodness.  She 
knew  the  longing  of  the  whole  family 
was  to  see  the  shadow  driven  away 
from  his  path  by  a  really  good  mar- 
riage. Then,  when  she  sees  him,  and 
he  takes  comfort  in  her  society — and 
I  must  say  two  never  met  who  seemed 
more  plainly  made  for. -each  other — 
what  is  more  natural  than  that  Dora 
with  the  new  high-flown  notions  she's 
picked  up  from  them  as  to  a  motive 
or  a  mission,  or  whatever  they  call  it, 
in  life ; — ^Dora,  with  her  own  little 
first  whisper  of  a  love  story  hushed  by 
the  sea  between  her  and  a  certain  per- 
son we  know  of — eh,  Prebendary? — 
what's  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  open  her  good,  warm,  little 
heart  as  a  hospital  for  a  wounded 
spirit,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 
Dora  has,  in  fact,  her  father's  practical 
common-sense,  and  she  doesn't  care  to 
spoil  what  may  be  a  very  happy  life 
by  moping  over  a  love-dream  that  a 
"missionary's  assistant"  beyond  the 
seas  is  the  hero  of ;  or  to  waste  the 
good  things  of  life  her  grandfather, 
till  his  old  age,  and  her  father,  in  his 
young  days,  slaved  to  provide.  Yet 
she  has,  too,  her  mother's  generous, 
romantic  nature,  and  must  do  some- 
thing out  of  the  way — even  in  the 
resolve  to  make  the  most  of  her  life 
and  fortune." 

At  first  the  prebendary  was  reso- 
lutely and  gloomily  against  the  very 
idea  of  the  marriage.  But  there  was 
something  flattering  in  the  faith  Dow- 


deswell had — ^that  Prebendary  Jellicoe 
had  power,  and  he  alone,  to  banish 
the  frown  of  Society,  and  make  that 
which  was  now  inevitable  all  bright 
by  his  approving  countenance. 

Dowdeswell  paid  him  several  visits, 
and  worried  and  perplexed  him  with 
alternate  fits  of  passionate  vindication 
of  RudsJl,  and  of  deep  depression. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  the  prebendary 
extended  a  gracious  hand  to  Dowdes- 
well, and  declared  that,  if  necessary, 
he  would  marry  the  misguided  pair 
himself.  After  that  Dowdeswelllooked 
for  the  world  to  smile  on  them,  and  he 
proudly  resented  any  hesitation  on  its 
part  to  do  so. 

Sebastian  retired  at  last  to  his  room 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  irritation  as 
well  as  despondency,  and  with  the 
sense  of  having  bitterly  blundered  in 
leaving  his  post  at  New  Zealand  on 
the  strength  of  his  god-father's  fair 
promises. 

^The  next  morning,  the  prebendary, 
feeling  ill  from  the  effects  of  his  ex- 
ertions of  the  previous  day,  informed 
Sebastian  he  would  have  to  undertake 
the  chief  part  of  the  service.  Sebastian 
prepared  himself  for  his  duties  with 
very  different  feelings  from  those  with 
which  he  had  always  anticipated  his 
first  Sunday  work  in  England. 

But,  from  that  morning,  Sebastian's 
''  day  of  small  things  "  was  at  an  end. 
The  results  of  his  patience,  his  toil, 
his  bitter  experiences,  and  tender 
cherishing  of  faint  hope,  showed  thenoi- 
selves  now  as  he  little  expected. 
Never  had  he  thought  less  of  himself, 
or  of  shining  in  any  way,  than  on  the 
morning  when  he  walked  sadly  across 
the  prebendary's  velvet  lawn,  his 
nearest  way  to  the  church. 

He  had  taken  his  sermon  from  a 
parcel  of  the  very  earliest  he  had 
written  for  the  deigyman  to  whom 
he  had  been  lay-assistant,  and  who 
had  delivered  it  in  his  usual  mechani- 
cal cold  manner,  so  that  its  worth 
had  been  hidden  from  Sebastian  him- 
self. But  scarcely  had  he  read  the 
first  few  sentences  in  the  prebendary's 
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pulpit,  than  his  hearers  became  aware 
of  something  holding  then*  attention, 
as  it  had  never  been  held  before.  In 
Petherton  Church,  the  heavy  respect- 
ability of  the  prebendary's  discourse 
had  been  borne  with  so  many  years 
as  to  make  it  the  only  thing  expected 
there,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
congregation  should  be  as  if  electrified 
to  find  suddenly  a  fresh  fountain  of 
eloquence  breaking  over  them,  to  see 
standing  forth  one,  who,  by  his  face, 
worn  with  trouble,  yet  beautified  by 
a  joy  unknown  to  any  there,  by  his 
form,  worn,  yet  'ennobled,  by  its  pil- 
grimages and  fatigues  in  the  service  of 
others,  and  who,  by  these  signs,  might 
have  been  but  just  left  behind  at  his 
work  by  the  band  of  apostles  who 
walked  with  their  Master  in  the  flesh. 
The  best  feelings  of  his  hearers  were 
touched  before  they  had  time  to  think 
of  guarding  them,  their  hearts  filled 
with  holy  desires  before  they  had 
warning  to  close  them. 

Dora  listened  with  the  surprise  and 
reverence  with  which  one  finds  an 
early  and  almost  forgotten  ideal 
realised  far  beyond  expectation.  She 
had  always  believed  there  was  more 
strength  in  Sebastian's  character 
than  the  world  gave  him  credit  for ; 
but  had  little  thought  ever  to  see  so 
fully  and  wonderfidly  developed  those 
powers  she  had  admired  in  his  student 
days  of  failure  and  humility.  But 
the  higher  Sebastian  rose  in  her 
estimation,  the  more  keenly  she  felt 
his  coldness  to  herself;  the  more 
serious  his  evident  repugnance  to  her 
marriage  with  Eudall.  She  did  not 
take  her  father's  view  of  Sebastian's 
conduct  towards  Budall ;  she  was  not 
vain  enough  to  think  jealousy  or  envy 
the  cause  of  it.  Before  she  had  heard 
Sebastian  preach,  she  had  felt  vexed 
at  his  displeasure  as  being  caused  by 
a  too  hasty  judgment  and  ignorance 
of  the  true  worth  and  true  story  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 
But  when  she  thus  saw  his  mind  in 
its  ripe  manhood  and  clearsightedness, 
she  began  to  tremblingly  wonder  if 
indeed  he  might  not  have  power  to 


see  deeper  into  this  matter  than  her- 
self, or  Kudall,  or  her  father. 

Dowdeswell,  in  his  usual  blunt 
worship  of  success  in  any  form,  and 
the  success  particularly  of  one  over 
whom  he  could  claim  any  kind  of 
patronage,  talked,  when  service  was 
over,  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  the 
only  one  who  had  ever  had  an  idea  of 
Sebastian's  distinguishing  himself  at 
all. 

He  had  suddenly  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  anecdote,  relative 
to  Sebastian's  early  life.  He  told  how 
his  father,  little  Amos,  used  to  lament 
over  Sebastian's  stupidity,  and  how  he 
himself  had  often  said  to  him,  **  Don't 
despair,  he'll  turn  out  better  than  you 
expect.  Why,  /  was  almost  as  much 
of  a  dimce  myself  at  his  age."  He 
even  told  with  pride  how  many  times 
Dora  had  got  into  trouble  by  running 
out  with  her  little  lessons  to  get  assist- 
ance from  the  dunce,  and  how  angry 
she  used  to  be  at  hearing  her  gratuitous 
tutor  called  by  that  name,  as  she  had 
an  idea  he  was  a  marvel  of  leamedness. 

It  was  an  institution  of  long-stand- 
ing for  several  of  the  prebendary's 
neighbours  to  go  through  the  rectory 
garden  on  their  way  home,  as  it  saved 
them  a  roundabout  walk  through  the 
village.  In  fine  weather  they  fre- 
quently lingered  to  hear  the  preben- 
dary's expositions  of  his  own  sermon, 
or  to  praise  his  flowers,  so  that  usually, 
between  one  and  two  p.m.  on  Sunday, 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  was 
quite  a  gay  little  parade. 

On  this  Sunday  the  prebendary^was 
not  particularly  anxious  for  the  cus- 
tomary promenade.  His  foot  was 
somewhat  tender,  and  the  conversa- 
tion, being  solely  about  his  new  curate, 
was  utterly  uninteresting  to  him. 

Yet  never  had  the  **  institution  " 
been  in  greater  force.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  people  to  excuse  themselves 
for  lingering  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
such  a  delightful  morning,  and  the 
garden  was  looking  bo  charmingly 
bright.  The  prebendary  had  his  own 
idea  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  unusually 
large  assembly  of  his  fair  parishioners. 


^^    here. 


Tor  some  time  he  walked  with  Dora, 
partly  because  be  always  had  a  notioD 
he  looked  to  the  great^'st  advantage  hj 
the  side  of  the  prettiest  and  beet- 
dressed  lady  present,  partly  becauM  ha 
liked  her  society,  bat  most  because  aha 
was  ths  only  person  he  had  spoken  to 
that  morning  who  had  not  telked  of 
Sebftstiao  Gould. 

Dowdeswell  had  with  him  the  friend 
with  whom  he  was  on  a  visit,  and  who 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  of 
Sebastian's  powers.  This  gentleman 
gave  Sebastian  a  rery  cordial  invita- 
tion to  Stillinghurst  j  and  when  he  bad 
gone,  Dowdeswell  remarked  to  Sebas- 
tian, with  some  seriousness  in  his 
jocularity — 

"  There's  your  chance  now,  if  you 
don't  happen  to  get  on  with  our  friend 
Jellicoe.  This  St.  George  is  the  patron 
of  the  Stillinghorst  living," 

"  What  is  the  Stillinghorst  living 
to  a  poor  curate  from  the  colonies  1  " 
said  Sebastian;  "yoa  might  as  well 
say  there's  a  bishopric  vacant." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Dowdeswell, 
with  energy.  "Stillinghurst  is  in- 
tended for  St.  George's  nephew,  a  boy 
at  school,  whose  life  is  no  more  certain 
thas  other  lives,  and  whose  taste  for 
the  Church  is,  according  to  report, 
very  nncertain  indeed.  Meantime,  an 
old  nomskull  has  charge  of  the 
parish,  and  my  friend  St.  George  is 
seriously  concerned  at  the  character  of 
the  Church  deteriorating,  which  used  to 
draw  half  the  country.  He's  deter- 
mined to  go  in  tor  what  he  calls  pulpit 
power.  He  asked  me,  the  instant  we 
came  out  of  church,  who  you  were,  and 
seemed  quite  cut  up  on  hearing  the 
prebendary  looks  on  you  as  a  fistnre 
here.  Uut,  as  I  tell  St,  George,  unfore- 
■hangea  teUl  arise  sometimes, 
I  "  and  Dowdeswell  looked  search- 
j'ly  under  his  acowl  at  Sebastian. 
Sebastian  answered  that  he  hardly 
thought  the  prebendary  would  be 
thinking  of  a  change  very  soon,  after 
sending  to  the  antipodes  for  him.  Yet 
he  felt  no  little  interest  in  all  Dowdes- 
well had  to  tell  him  in  connection  with 
Stillii^hnrst, 


Once,  while  passing  them,  the  pre- 
bendary chanced  to  hear  the  name 
Stillinghursl,  and  immediilely  became 
anxious  to  appeal  to  Uowdeswell  on 
soma  subject  Le  and  Dora  bad  been 
discossing.  Dowdeswell  while  answer- 
ing walked  on  with  the  prebendary, 
leaving  Sebastian  behind  with  Dora. 

The  first  thing  both  thought  of  waa 
the  last  occasion  on  which  they  had 
walked  side  by  side.  That  had  been 
in  the  orchard  at  Monksdean.  Sebas- 
tian had  said  some  words  which  Dora 
had  remembered  all  these  years  so  well 
that  now,  as  ho  walked  beside  her  in 
the  prebendary's  garden,  her  heart  beat 
as  fast  as  if  he  had  but  just  said  them. 
But  that,  perhaps,  was  because  she  waa 
angry  with  herself  for  reniombering 
them  so  well. 

"  Do  yoa  often  go  to  Stillingharst 
church  I  '  asked  Sebastian,  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something  that  should 
be  as  nearly  nothing  as  possible. 

"  No,"  answered  Dora.  "  I  nearly 
always  go  to  our  own  church.  I  like 
hearing  the  voice  I  have  been  used  to 
hear  almost  every  Sunday  of  my  life." 
"I  am  rather  surprised  at  that,* 
said  Sebastian. 
"  And  why  1 " 

"  I  should  have  thought  my  father's 
old-fashioned  idea  of  things  would 
hardly  have  suited  you  now." 

"  1  must  ask  why  again,"  said  Dcrra, 
chilled  by  his  cold  manner,  and  bob- 
picious  as  to  the  meaning  of  hisw-ords. 
"  I  know  he  is  apt  to  abide  some- 
what obstinately  by  old  beliefs  and 
laws,  one  of  which  especially  might 
have  interfered  with  your  friendship." 
■■  You  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  me 
what  that  is,' said  Dora  proudly;  "bat 
I  will  not  trouble  you,  for  I  can  guess 
veiy  well  what  yoa  mean  ;  yet  I  do 
think  it  is  unlike  yon,  Sebastian,  to 
judge  mo,  and  judge  me  so  severely,  80 
crafliy,  before  yon  know  even  as  much 
as  my  merest  acquaintance  knows  ;  ftw 
how  should  you,  stranger  as  you  are 
here  I  I  understood  yoa  yesterday  too 
well,  I  saw  you  took  the  most  super- 
fiaal  and  nnkind  view  possible  of  my 
engagement  to  Mr.  Rudall." 
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**  Less  superficial  than  you  think, 
Dora,"  answered  Sebastian  very  gently, 
touched  by  her  calling  him  by  the 
old  name — the  only  one  she  had  ever 
called  him  by  till  their  meeting  yester- 
day. The  pleasure  of  hearing  it 
seemed  so  much  more  real  than  the  fact 
of  her  engagement  to  Kudall  that  for 
the  time  it  occupied  all  Sebastian's 
mind. 

Dowdeswell,  though  in  energetic 
conversation  with  the  prebendary  on 
some  topic  of  evident  importance  to 
him,  had  glanced  back  uncomfortably 
several  times  at  Sebastian  and  Dora. 
He  came  up  to  them  while  Dora's  face 
still  wore  its  proud,  pained  look.  He 
glanced  suspiciously  at  Sebastian,  who, 
while  shaking  hands  with  him  and 
Dora,  let  his  eyes  rest  searchingly  and 
sadly  on  her  face. 

Sebastian,  preoccupied  as  he  was, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  something  of 
Dowdeswell  s  uneasiness  ;  and  when  at 
the  gate,  he  turned  back  and  said,  in 
a  low,  confidential  tone, 

"  Don't  put  Stillinghurst  out  of  your 
head  quite  yet.  Nothing  like  having 
two  irons  in  the  fire — secret  of  mif 
success — "  Sebastian  very  plainly  read 
Dowdeswell's  desire  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  think  of  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  approaching  marriage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  church 
duties  falling  to  him,  Sebastian  felt  for 
the  rest  of  that  Sunday  as  if  he  had 
slipped  back  to  the  dreariest  part  of 
his  boyhood.  Things  were  exactly  the 
same  in  the  dull  old  house. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  the  same  old 
dinner  stand  and  tray  were  placed  in 
the  same  old  comer  with  the  cold  leg 
of  mutton  and  Indian  pickles,  con- 
cerning which  the  prebendary  made  the 
same  little  old,  old  joke,  about  Miss 
Jellicoe  having  once  made  herself  ill 
with  them. 

All  day  they  had  shown  a  certain 
coldness  and  reserve  towards  Sebsustian, 
having  evidently  agreed  between  them- 
selves that  he  was  assuming  a  position 
in  the  house  and  before  the  preben- 
dary's parishioDers  very  different  from 


that  which  they  had  intended  him  to 
take.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  him  of  this  that  they 
conversed  after  supper  on  subjects  on 
which  he  could  have  little  or  no 
interest,  on  account  of  his  long  absence 
from  England. 

But  as  he  sat  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book  he  had  been  sick  and 
tired  of  years  ago,  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  Dora's  marriage  was  alluded 
to,  and  suddenly  Sebastian's  sense  of 
hearing  became  almost  painfully  acute. 
Miss  Jellicoe  talked  of  how  great  a 
millionaii'e  Rudall  would  become  if 
such  an  immense  simi  as  Dowdeswell 
had  proposed  was  really  invested  in 
the  business. 

"  But  he  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
the  sort  of  man  for  managing  so  large 
an  affair,"  she  observed. 

The  prebendary  said  he  believed  it 
was  ultimately  to  become  a  company, 
and  that  Budall  would  have  very  little 
trouble  in  connection  with  it.  Budall 
was  not  at  all  in  love  with  the  idea ;  he 
had  been  content  to  keep  it  as  it  was— 
a  fairly  substantial  business  —  but 
Dowdeswell  chose  that  way  and  no 
other  of  investing  the  thirty  thousand 
pounds  he  was  to  give  with  Dora. 

**  They  are  to  reside  in  Wales,  are 
they  not  ?  so  Dora  told  me  a  few  days 
ago,"  said  the  prebendar/s  sister, 
leaning  back  in  her  easy  chair,  and 
stroking  the  tortoiseshell  cat  on  each 
elbow  of  it. 

"  Well,  there  appears  to  be  some 
difficulty  with  regard  to  that  matter," 
answered  the  prebendary.  "  Dowdes- 
well is  exceedingly  perturbed  about  it." 
"  Indeed  1  "  Miss  Jellicoe  said  with 
kindling  curiosity.  "  I  thought  it  rather 
strange  Mr.  Budall  did  not  join  us  in 
the  garden  after  church.  And  does 
he  oppose  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  plans  as 
to  Dora  B  place  of  residence  1  1  should 
have  thought  their  wishes  would  be 
law  to  him.  Thirty  thousand  pounds 
and  a  wife  who  is  sole  heiress  to  a 
wealthy  man  like  Dowdeswell  are 
surely  such  a  chance  as  a  person  of 
Mr.  Budairs  position  and  family  mis- 
fortunes cpT^d  never  hav^  d^^nied  of." 
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^^  It  is  rather  a  complicated  matter," 
answered  the  prebendary,  with  the  air 
of  one  possessed  of  a  vast  amotmt  of 
private  information.  "  Dowdeswell, 
it  appears,  has  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement  been  thinking  much 
of  a  little  property  in  North  Wales 
left  some  time  ago  to  KudaU.  It  is 
almost  a  ruin,  but  has  historical 
associations,  which  I  suppose  our 
friend  Dowdeswell  thinks  will  give 
some  distinction  (besides  those  she 
already  possesses  of  wealth  and 
beauty)  to  the  future  Mrs.  Kudall. 
He  is  prepared  to  spend  a  handsome 
sum  for  its  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment, which,  by  all  accounts,  are  neces- 
sary. He  says  the  world  will  ask  Who 
is  this  Rudall  your  daughter  is  married 
to  %  Budall  of  where  %  or  what  1  And 
Dowdeswell  says  that  for  him  to 
answer  'Kudall  of  Plas  Llewellyn' 
will  be  a  very  different  thing  to  having 
to  confess  his  son-in-law  is  Kudall  of 
the  firm  of  Kudall  and  Co.,  and 
phdntifE  in  a  divorce  case." 

<<  A  most  natural  and  proper  wish 
of  Mr.  Dowdeswell,"  declared  Miss 
Jellicoe,  "  very  indeed  1  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Gould  f"  she  added, 
condescending  to  consider  it  time  to 
show  the  silent  curate  his  existence 
was  remembered. 

Sebastian  was  so  commonplace  as  to 
say  he  should  for  his  own  part  feel 
more  satisfaction  in  being  connected 
with  a  comfortable  business  than  a 
tumble-down  residence ;  a  remark 
which  made  Miss  Jellicoe  refrain  from 
addressing  him  again  for  some  time. 

''  But  what  difficulty  is  it  you  speak 
of?"  she  inquired.  "Surely  Mr. 
KudaU  cannot  possibly  presume  to 
object  to  such  a  very  sensible  plan  )  '' 

"  The  truth  is,"  answered  the  pre- 
bendary, "  our  friend  Dowdeswell  has 
been  reckoning  without  his  host.  He 
has  thought  and  planned  out  all  this — 
has  sent  down  and  had  photographs 
taken  of  the  place;  has  employed 
some  young  literary  friend  of  his  who 
has  written  a  tragedy  of  a  high  order, 
— too  classical  though,  I  believe,  to 
suit  the  present  degraded  state  of  the 


Knglish  stage.  There's  no  doubt  the 
young  man  has  real  ability,  for  Dow- 
deswell tells  me  he  is  charmed  with 
my  "  Converted  Costermonger,"  which 
has  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 
Well,  Dowdeswell  has  employed  this 
young  man  to  search  for  local  evidences 
of  Plas  Llewellyn  being  the  true 
birthplace  of  the  famous  prince  of 
that  name.  However,  Dowdeswell 
has  only  quite  lately  opened  his  mind 
to  Kudall  on  the  matter,  and  to  his 
great  vexation  Kudall  informs  him 
that  unfortunately  Plas  Llewellyn  was 
part  of  the  property  settled  on  his 
former  wife  at  their  marriage." 

"  But  did  not  everything  revert  to 
him  again  at  the  divorce  i  "  inquired 
Miss  Jellicoe,  indignantly. 

"  Such  is  usually  the  case,"  replied 
her  brother,  "  but  it  was  not  so  in  this 
instance.  This  person  was  penniless 
when  Kudall  married  her,  and  he,  on 
obtaining  a  divorce,  in  order,  I  suppose, 
that  she  should  not  further  disgrace 
him  by  the  want  of  common  means  of 
subsist^ice,  arranged  that  she  should 
keep  what  had  been  settled  on  her — 
this  Plas  Llewellyn  being  part  of  the 
settlement."    . 

"  I  wonder  she  had  not  more  pride 
than  to  consent  to  retain  anything 
from  the  man  who  had  divorced  her," 
said  Miss  Jellicoe. 

"But  you  must  remember,"  ex- 
plained the  prebendary ;  "  that  she 
asserted  her  innocence  to  the  last,  and 
said  that  so  far  from  refusing  what 
Mr.  Kudall  so  generously  arranged 
for  her  she  felt  herself  bound  to  ac- 
cept it  in  order  to  live  in  a  manner 
becoming  to  his  wife,  which  she 
should  aJways  morally  consider  her- 
self." 

"  What  an  abandoned  creature  1  " 
murmured  Miss  Jellicoe,  fondly  strok- 
ing her  cats.  "  But  can't  they  buy  the 
place  back  for  Dora  if  her  father  is  so 
extremely  anxious  about  it  1  I  should 
think  that  poor  creature  would  be  glad 
of  the  money/' 

"The  difficulty  is,"  answered  the 
predendary,  "that  Kudall  is  greatly 
averse  to  entering  into  any  negotia- 
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tions  with  his  former  wife,  even 
through  lawyers.  However,  he  has, 
out  of  consideration  for  Dowdeswell's 
wisfres,  made  inquiries,  and  now,  find- 
ing that  the  former  Mrs.  Rudall  is 
residing  at  Plas  Llewellyn,  declines 
positively  to  take  any  further  steps  in 
the  matter.  Dowdeswell  and  he  had 
words  about  it  last  night  after  leaving 
us,  and  there  is  really  no  telling  how 
it  will  all  end." 

While  Sebastian  was  thinking  how 
he  could  ask  in  what  part  of  North 
Wales  Plas.  Llewellyn  was  situated, 
the  old  bell-wire  in  the  conservatory 
began  to  give  spasmodic  jerks,  and 
finally  the  bell  rang  loudly. 

The  late  and  unexpected  visitor  was 
Dowdeswell,  who,  when  shown  into  the 
room,  appeared  to  be  suffering  from 
some  great  annoyance.  His  lips  had 
a  sullen  obstinate  set,  and  his  scowl 
was  very  decided.  Yet  he  laughed  as 
he  entered,  pushing  his  light  thin  hair 
and  adjusting  it  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  a  habit  that  was  very  frequent 
with  him.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  he 
meant  to  be  careless,  but  was  thick 
with  subdued  excitement. 

"  My  dear  prebendary,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  deserve  to  forfeit  your 
friendship  for  coming  upon  you  like 
this ! " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  the  prebendary 
in  his  most  afi^ble  tones,  as  he  rose 
on  one  leg  and  turned  the  other  round 
on  the  leg-rest  so  as  to  confront  Dow- 
deswell. At  the  same  time  he  ex- 
tended a  hand  every  one  knew  must 
not  be  grasped,  his  enemy — gout — 
having  already  done  that,  and  being 
extremely  jealous  of  a  like  civility 
from  others. 

Dowdeswell  placed  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  gently  under  it,  and  said — 

'*  I  come  to  you  to-night  as  a  friend; 
indeed,  we  were  returning  to  Monks- 
dean,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  my 
aunt,  and  lost  the  train.  There's  no 
other  to-night,  and  as  you  are  so  much 
nearer  than  St.  George,  I  have  come 
to  beg  shelter  till  the  morning.  But 
if  it  will  inconvenience  yoi;  or  Miss 
Jellicoe  in  the  least) — 
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The  prebendary  and  his  sister  in- 
terrupted him  with  assurances  that 
they  were  "charmed." 

"  But  where  is  Dora — here  %  "  asked 
Miss  Jellicoe,  rising  from  between  the 
cats,  with  an  air  of  great  delight. 

"Yes,"  replied  Dowdeswell,  "here 
she  is,  bag  and  baggage,  in  the  cab  at 
your  gate.  She  protests  against  such 
an  invasion,  and,  indeed,  for  my  own 
part,  but  fpr  circumstances  which  I'll 
explain  to  you  presently,  even  the  poor 
old  lady's  illness  would  not  make  me  so 
presume  on  your  great  kindness." 

Miss  Jellicoe  declared  that  to  her- 
self unexpected  pleasiures  were  ever 
the  sweetest,  and  she  did  so  with  the 
impressiveness  and  inspiration  of  man- 
ner with  which  she  usually  uttered 
such  hackneyed  sayings,  as  if  she  had 
invented  them. 

She  then  rang  the  bell  to  order  the 
boxes  to  be  carried  in,  and  went  her- 
self into  the  conservatory  to  meet 
Dora. 

Sebastian  then  saw  very  plainly 
that  his  presence  put  a  restraint  on 
Dowdeswell  for  a  moment  or  two. 
But  after  a  gracious  nod  towards  him 
he  seemed  in  his  impatience  to  open 
his  mind  to  the  prebendary  again,  un- 
conscious of  his  existence.  Seizing  his 
host's  hand,  forgetful  of  gout,  and 
oblivious  of  the  prebendaiys  grimaces, 
he  said  rapidly — 

"My  dear  friend,  I  shall  never 
forget  this  kindness.  I  am  in  an 
awkward  strait,  most  awkward.  It's 
more  than  illness  compels  me  to  leave 
so  suddenly.  The  truth  is,  I  don't 
want  to  be  at  St.  George's  to-morrow 
when  Kudall  calls.  I  hate  scenes, 
and  things  are  now  becoming  serious, 
indeed  I  fear ** 

Here  Dowdeswell,  warned  probably 
by  the  prebendary's  expressive  eye 
that  there  was  a  third  person  in  the 
room,  became  suddenly  cautious. 

Miss  Jellicoe  now  entered  with  Dora, 
whom  she  affectionately  placed  in  her 
own  chair  between  the  two  cats,  and 
immediately  Sebastian  discovered  a 
grace  in  tortoiee^h^lls  ^e  hfbd  Qever 
seen  before. 


She  began  at  once  to  reply  to  the     fall  into  alike  ffonknessfora  moment, 
prebendary's  expreasiona    of   pleasure     and    to  answer    her    sweet    look 


at  the  accident  which  had  brought  her 
under    his    roof,   with   a    meriy  de- 
scription of  how  the  train  went 
iw  they  reached  the  station. 

Sebastian  at  first  thought  there  was 
more  excitement  through  the  sudden- 
ness of  her  father's  movements  than 
sadness  or  anger  at  Rudall's  conduct. 
Her  colour  was  brighter  than  osual, 
and  her  eyes  had  the  restlessness  of 


of 
friendly  interest  with  eyes  too  full  of 
hopes  he  had  hai'dly  owned  even  to 
just     himself,  as  he  said — 

"  I  have  been  away  a  long  time.  Doi-a, 
and  I  find  things  much  changed." 

"Yes,"  Dora  said,  softly,  and  a 
a  little  confusedly.  Then  she  sat  xery 
quiet,  looking  down  at  the  tigerskin 
rug,  and  Miss  Jellicoe's  entrance  m&de 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  say  more  to 
one  afraid  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  each  other  till  they  had  to  say  "  Good- 
keeping  up  a  show  of  int«iei:t  in  oat-     night." 

ward  things,  lest  a  moment  of  repose  That  was  soon ;  for  Dora  complained 

might  reveal  her  true  feeling.  She  did  of  feeling  tired,  and  went  early  to  the 
notspeak  to  Sebastian  till  Miss  Jellicoe  room  Miss  Jellicoe  had  prepared  for 
'went  out  of  the  room  to  make  arrange-  her.  But  her  weariness  did  not  pre- 
vent her  walking  up  and  donn  her 
room  for  half  an  hour,  though  no  one 
he  had  any  messages  to  send  home,  as  but  Sebftstian  heard  her. soft  monoto- 
she  should  go  and  see  them  at  the  rec-     nous  little  march. 

tory  in  a  day  or  two.  As  the     conversation    (now    little 

As  Dowdeswell  and  the  prebendary     guarded)  between  the  prebendary  and 

were  deeply  engaged  over  some  letters     Dowdeswell  revealed  to  him  Iludall's 

the  former  had  just  produced  from  hia     I'eal  position   concerning  Flas  JJew- 

pocket,SebastiaQoouldanswerherwith-     ellj-n,  Sebastian  did  not  wonder  Dom 

outnotice.  He  begged  she  would  tell  bis      should  be  unable  to  rest  that  night. 

people  he  felt  too  much  a  stranger  yet  Rudall,     it    appeared,     had    made 

r  in  his  new  life  to  be  able  to  give  a     another    attempt    to    meet    DowdeS' 

y  clear  adCount  of  it,  and  that  from     well's  wish,  or  rather  his  demand     He 

(i<tertain  hints  from  the  prebendary  he     had  written  to  his  lawyer  authoriang 

feared  he  wa^  to  be  too  fully  engaged      '  *      ■  ■     *' 

to  hope  for  a  run  down  to  Monksdean 

for  some  weeks. 

'■  How  strange  it  will  seem  to  have 
yon  taking  duty  in  the  old  church," 
she  said,  with  a  curious  kindling  of 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  idea  c<uae  to  her  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  it  a  host  of 
childish  memoties. 

"  I  used  to  look  forward  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  desirable  events,"  observed 
Sebastian  ;  '*  but  it's  wonderful  how 
these  wished -for  things  lose  their 
charm  when  you  are  close  to  them,  like 
glow-worms  by  daylight.". 

"  Why  should  the  charm  be  gone  in 
this  particular  instance  though,  I 
wonder?"   asked  Dora,  with  her  old 


to  propose  to  the  present  owner  of 
Plas  Llewellyn,  in  the  most  delicate 
manner  possible,  the  transfer  of  the 
estate  to  himself  for  a  price  far  beyond 
its  value.  An  ajiswer  to  this  proposal 
only  reached  Budall  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  it  having  arrived  at  his 
office  by  the  morning  post  and  been 
Bent  on  to  him  at  Petherton.  This 
communication  was  to  the  efiect  that 
the  owner  of  Plas  Llewellyn  was  re- 
luctant to  part  with  the  property, 
which  she  had  improved  as  much  as 
her  means  allowed ;  that  she  would 
not  entertain  All'.  Budall's  proposal, 
but  would  give  back  the  estate  to  him 
on  his  making  the  request  of  herself 
personally ;  there  being  certain  mat- 
quick  penetrating  glance  and  hearty  ter  to  arrange  in  connection  with  such 
naturalness  of  manner  that  some  of  a  transfer,  which  she  must  decline  to 
her  fair  rivals  called  boldness.  enter  into  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 

How  easy  jt  was  for  Sebastian  to     personal  interview  with  Mr,  Budall. 
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This  letter  Budall  had  shown  to 
Dowdeswell,  saying  he  had  of  course, 
as  Dowdeswell  would  see,  no  power  to 
go  further  in  trying  to  meet  his  wishes. 
Dowdeswell,  however,  most  vehe- 
mently declared,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  way  was  made  easy  for  him,  and  if 
Budall  had  not  courage  and  reliance 
enough  in  his  affection  for  Dora  to  go 
through  a  mere  matter  of  form  with  a 
woman  who  ought  to  be  no  more  than 
dust  and  ashes  to  him,  he  was  not  a 
fit  husband  for  his  child,  and  their  en- 
gagement had  better  be  considered  as 
broken  off. 

They  had  parted  in  deep  irritation 
and  apparently  obstinate  firmness  on 
both  sides  ;  Dowdeswell  dreading 
Budall's  influence  with  Dora,  so  as  to 
induce  her  to  take  his  view  of  the 
matter. 

This  was  what  caused  him  to  decide 
on  leaving  Petherton  so  suddenly, 
and  made  him  choose  rather  to  come 
to  the  prebendary  on  losing  the  train 
than  to  return  to  the  house  of  Mr.  St. 
George. 

When  Dowdeswell  had  told  Dora  of 
Budall's  obstinacy,  there  had,  he  in- 
formed the  prebendary,  been  "a 
scene."  She  had  wept  bitterly,  and 
said  repeatedly,  "  Unless  I  thought  his 
life's  happiness  depended  on  me  I 
would  not  have  this  marriage  for  the 
world;  and  if  he  still  cares  for  her 
and  dares  not  face  her — let  him  go : 
he  does  not  care  for  me." 

The  last  words  said  on  the  subject 
that  night  in  Sebastian's  hearing  were 
said  by  the  prebendary. 

"My  dear  friend,  don't  hasten  or 
precipitate  conclusions.  Depend  upon 
it  you  have  not  heard  more  yet  from 
Mr.  Budall  than  his  first  natural  dis- 

# 

taste  to  meet  a  woman  who  has  so 
disgraced  him.  Wait  a  bit;  it  is 
more  than  probable  his  second  thoughts 
will  guide  him  to  a  more  wise  and 
natural  decision." 

Sebastian  had  perhaps  less  sleep 
that  night  than  the  two,  or  rather  the 
three,  most  deeply  concerned  in  the 
quarrel.  But  with  hiTn  the  whole 
thing  formed  itself  into  one  torment- 
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ing  question  that  haunted  him  till 
morning;  and  that  was — "If  these 
two,  whom  they  wish  to  drive  to 
meet  each  other,  really  do  meet  face 
to  face,  will  Budall  ever  return  as 
Dora's  lover  1  Would  Cicely  have  the 
strength  or  the  folly  to  let  Budall  go 
off  to  his  second  marriage  still  in 
ignorance  of  the  result  of  her  father's 
fatal  yet  successful  journey  1 "  Sebas- 
tian could  hardly  believe  it  possible 
for  any  woman  to  persevere  in  so  un- 
natural a  course. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

A   DANGEBOUS   TEST. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  prebendary* 
with  Dora's  assistance,  was  moving 
himself  and  his  leg-rest  from  the 
breakfast-table  to  his  favourite  sofa 
in  the  bay  window,  the  servant  came 
in  with  a  card,  and  said — 

"The  gentleman  who  brought  it 
begged  to  see  the  prebendary  a  few 
moments." 

Glancing  at  Dora,  Sebastian  saw  she 
bent  her  face  lower  over  the  leg-rest 
she  was  arranging  at  the  window ;  and 
he  fancied  it  was  to  hide  the  glow  of 
triumph  that  came  to  her  cheek  at  the 
news  of  the  arrival. 

The  prebendary  gave  directions  for 
the  gentleman  to  be  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  turning  aside  to 
Dowdeswell,  said — 

"  It  M  Mr.  Budall.     Of  course  h 
knows  you  are  here,  and  will  ask  to 
see  you.     What  shall  I  say?  " 

"  I  must  see  him,  of  course,"  an- 
swered Dowdeswell,  scowling  more 
than  ever.  "  I  would  not  for  the 
world  have  any  unpleasantness  in 
your  house.  Ill  go  in  with  you, 
shall  I?" 

The  prebendary  was  only  too  glad, 
as  he  was  requiring  the  support  of  an 
arm. 

Miss  Jellicoe  was  not  in  the  room, 
so  Sebastian  found  himself  alone  with 
Dora  and  |his  torturing  sense  of  in- 
justice to  her  and  to  Budall  in  con- 
cealing the  true  position  of  Cicely. 

But  while  the   struggle  was  going 
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on  between  his  intense  desire  to 
fipeak,  and  his  di-ead  of  possibly 
raining  Dora's  whole  life,  the  pre- 
benda^  returned, 

"  My  deal-  child,"  he  said,  going  to 
Dora,  and  patting  her  shoulder  with 
bis  stifi  fingers,  '■  Mr.  Budall  earnestly 
begs  for  an  interview  with  you,  and  I 
have  told  yoor  father  I  certainly  think 
he  shoald  allow  you  to  comply  with  his 
request — as,"  he  added,  wiUi  affection- 
ate, but  strong  emphasis,  "  I  am  sure 
he  may  rely  on  your  being  firm  and 
loyal  with  regtird  to  your  father's 
wishes," 

Gently  and  almost  tremblingly  as 
Dora  rose  and  put  down  her  book, 
Sebastian  saw  in  the  least  possible 
lifting  of  her  eyebrows  and  dainty 
chin,  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  pi-e- 
bendary's  pompous  warning. 

A  moment  or  two  after  she  had  left 
the  room,  Sebastian  caught  sight  of 
Dowdeswell  in  the  garden,  dabbing 
his  head  with  his  pocket  handker- 
chief. Since  the  prebendary  had  re- 
turned from  seeing  Dora  into  the 
drawing-room,  he  had  put  on  his 
specteeles,  and  sat  down  to  study  a 
little  photograph.  Soon  he  looked 
up,  and  said  to  Sebastian — 

"  This  is  the  subject  of  the  pi-esent 
contention.  Eeally  it  appears  to  me 
it  should  indeed  possess  remarkable 
associations  to  be  worth  so  much  per- 
turhation." 

He  threw  the  little  card  aci-oss  the 
table  to  his  godson,  having  no  idea 
of  the  deep  interest  with  which  it 
was  taken  up. 

It  was  a  photograph  of  the  dreari- 
est of  little  "WeMi  buildings,  on  the 
dreariest  and  most  sombre  of  Welsh 
mountains— a  rude  little  tower  with 
a  heap  of  stones  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  a  bramble- bordered  ravine  and 
waterfall  on  the  other.  Under  it  was 
written — "  Plas  Llewelljii." 

While  Sebastian  was  looking  at  the 
little  picture  of  the  subject  of  so 
much  trouble,  Dora  was  rapidly,  as 
she  thought,  turning  the  victory  on 
her  father's  sida 

The  prebendary  had  closed  the  door 


upon  her,  and  she  found  herself  alone 
with  Hudall  in  the  old-fashioned 
drawing-room,  which  was  a  perfect 
bazaar  of  Miss  Jelliooe's  Berlin  wool 
work,  from  the  window  valances  to 
the  hearthrug. 

Budall  was  standing  at  the  window 
that  opened  on  the  lawn.  The  strong 
light  of  the  summer  raoming  was  on 
his  face,  and  Doi-a  could  not  help 
seeing  by  the  worn  look  about  his 
£nety-cut  eyelids,  and  the  half  sad 
resignation  in  the  set  of  his  lips,  that 
he  had  undergone  no  slight  su&ring 
since  they  last  met. 

"  Good  morning,  Clarence,"  she  said, 
coldly. 

Rudall's  manner  was  even  moro 
gently  affectionate  than  usual  as  hs 
met  her. 

■'  I  have  been  so  grieved,  Dora,"  he 
said,  '~  to  think  of  our  miserable  part- 
ing last  night — so  grieved  that  God 
knows  how  life  would  be  endurable  at 
all  to  me,  if  all  may  not  be  as  it  was 
between  us." 

Dora  was  silent,  struggling  against 
the  pity  that  the  true  ring  of  regret 
and  signs  of  hours  of  suSering  in 
Kndall's  voice  moved  in  her.  For 
the  moment  she  longed  to  say  all 
should  be  as  it  was.  without  further 
trial  of  his  love  and  patience.  But  she 
knew  this  would  only  let  loose  a  fresh 
tide  of  difficulty  in  her  father's  anger. 

''  This  is  the  first  real  cloud  that 
has  come  over  our  engagement,  Dora," 
said  Rudall, 

"  Tes,"  Dora  answered,  a  little 
absently  and  coldly,  for  she  noticed 
that  he  avoided  the  word  she  thought 
would  have  been  more  natural  than 
"engagement," 

"  I  wonder  if  you  have  felt  it  half 
as  oppressive  and  dismal  as  I  have," 
said  Rudall. 

Some  moistore  must  have  been  in 
Dora's  eyes  to  make  them  so  bright  as 
she  gazed  out  on  the  prebendary's 
geraniums  fixedly,  and  answered — 

"I  only  know  tbit  I  have  felt  I 
would  have  faced  the  greatest  diSiculty 
X  can  imagine  to  have  prevented  it." 

Budall  could  not  help  understanding 


Sebastian, 
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by  this,  however  gently  said,  that  she 
thought  his  opposition  to  her  father's 
wishes  unnatural,  and  implying  weak- 
ness in  his  love  for  her. 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  Dora  knew  by  his^  hard,  but  sub- 
dued sigh,  the  struggle  that  was  going 
on  in  him. 

After  some  moments  he  came  back, 
holding  out  both  his  hands  to  her. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  "  before  you 
trust  your  bright  life  to  such  a  storm- 
beaten  ship,  you  should  at  least  have 
full  command  over  it.  You  know  what 
I  have  to  face ;  you  can  guess  something 
of  what  it  will  cost  me  j  but  you,  and 
nothing  else,  not  even  my  own  judg- 
ment, shall  command  me  in  this 
matter.  Dora,  if  you  have  anxiety 
enough  to  keep  us  together,  to  say 
to  me  now,  *  Go  through  this  for  my 
flake,*  I  will  do  it." 

Dora,  with  her  hands  trembling  in 
Budall's,  even  then  longed  to  be  as 
generous  as  himself ;  and  to'say,  "  You 
have  all  my  love,  and  shall  have  all  my 
trust,  without  passing  such  an  ordeal." 
But  even  if  she  could  truthfully  say 
it,  that  would  not  save  the  breaking 
of  the  sunny  peace  she  loved  so  well, 
for  there  would  be  her  father's  obsti- 
nacy still  to  face.  She  had  seen  too 
well  what  that  was  by  his  movements 
on  the  previous  day. 

Then,  too,  there  was  a  certain  crav- 
ing in  Dora's  heart  to  learn  something 
of  the  real  strength  '^of  BudalFs  affec- 
tion for  her.  He  had  told  her  long 
ago  that  he  could  never  love  any 
woman  as  he  had  loved  his  wife. 
But  since  then  (nearly  two  years  ago) 
Dora  flattered  herself  he  had  disproved 
that  assertion,  and  that  his  love  for 
herself  equalled  or  excelled  his  former 
love  for  his  unfortunate  wife.  The 
thought  of  this  being  so  was  very 
pleasant  to  her,  because  she  trusted 
it  might  atone  for  the  absence  from 
her  own  heart  of  those  things  which 
she  had  read  and  heard  should  belong 
to  a  true  and  deep  love. 

Budall's  declaration  to  her  father 
that  he  would  rather  break  ofi  his 
engagement  with  her  than  see  this 


woman,  who  had  been  his  wife,  ha 
stirred  in  Dora  much  doubt  —  sus- 
picion, and  some  indignation,  Her 
pride  required  of  her  to  let  him  be 
submitted  to  the  test  he  so  shrank 
from.  Of  course,  reluctance  to  see 
the  woman  was,  she  thought,  natural 
enough;  but  to  prefer  to  lose  Dora 
and  the  bright  peaceful  life  they  had 
planned,  to  looking  on  the  face  that, 
as  Dowdeswell  had  said,  "should  be 
as  dust  and  ashes  to  him," — this  she 
could  not  understand,  or  reconcile  with 
the  idea  of  such  love  as  alone  she  cared 
for.  It  was  really  no  arrogance  or  love 
of  power,  or  shi*ewish  jealousy,  but 
a  tender  yearning  to  prove  there  was 
more  love  between  herself  and  Eudall 
than  there  seemed  to  be  that  made 
Dora  throw  all  her  persuasiveness 
into  her  voice  and  eyes,  as  she  gave 
her  hands  to  Budall,  and  said — 

"  Yes,  then,  Clarence ;  I  do  ask  you, 
for  my  sake,  do  it." 

It  was  so  easy  to  take  any  emotion 
in  such  lovely  eyes  as  Dora's  for  love 
itself  that  Budall  felt  he  ought  to  be 
a  happy  man,  as  he  kissed  their  tea.rs 
away,  and  gave  the  required  promise. 

Dora,  too,  was  much  happier,  as  she 
went  out  into  the  garden  with  Budall 
to  meet  her  father. 

All  the  delightful  business  of  pre- 
paring for  an  early  marriage  had  as 
great  a  charm  for  her  as  for  most 
girls,  and  her  heart  made  a  joyful 
rebound  now  that  she  felt  the  brief 
but  cruel  suspense  was  over. 

"We  need  not  hurry  in,"  said 
Dowdeswell,  with  an  amiable  scowl 
in  the  direction  of  the  dining-room 
window.  "The  postman  has  just 
been,  and  I  fancy  our  friends  are 
engrossed.  I  caught  sight,  uninten- 
tionally," he  added,  smiling  and 
bending  towards  Dora,  "  of  our  young 
Saint  Sebastian,  entranced  over  a  volu- 
minous epistle  in  too  dainty  a  hand- 
writing to  be  from  his  bishop,  I  fancy." 
And  Dowdeswell  laughed  so  loudly 
over  his  own  wit,  that  the  prebendary 
came  limping  to  the  window,  and  de- 
clared that  joke,  whatever  it  was^  must 
be  told  over  again. 
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Accordingly  it  w&£  repeated  witli 
enibellishmeots ;  and  while  passing  the 
window  again,  all,  as  a  matter  of 
courae,  glanced  smilingly  in  at  Sebas- 
tian. As  Dora  looked,  she  met  hia 
eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression 
that  not  only  startled  her,  but  that 
made  her  feel  certain  he  had  some 
very  strong  feeling  with  regard  to  her 
reconciliation  with  Rudall.  She  with- 
drew her  smiling  look  rather  hanghtily, 
and  the  gronp  passed  on. 

When  they  returned  Sebastian  had 
gone  from  the  room.  He  had  retired 
to  bis  own  hare,  damp,  half- furnished 
parlonr  that  had  been  described  to  him 
before  he  left  New  Zealand  as  a  private 
fitudy  commanding  thr  view.  Here  he 
lead  again  with  increasing  perplexity 
the  letter  over  which  Dowdeswell  bad 
seen  him  so  engrossed. 

It  was  in  a  handwriting  which 
Sebastian  had  almost  forgotten  till 
he  saw  the  address  at  the  top  of  the 


page. 
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"  Fla«  Llzwellts, 

"Arbas  Bach,  N.  Wales, 

"Friday. 

"  Dear  Mr  Gould, — I  am  in  much 
need  of  what  kindness  I  may  hope  to 
still  deserve  from  you,  if  indeed  I  do 
still  deserve  any.  As  I  know  nothing 
of  your  whereabouts,  I  shall  venture 
to  send  this  t-o  your  father  at  Monts- 
deau  Rectory,  begging  him  to  forward 
it  to  yon  without  delay. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  punished 
now  for  mv  self-will  by  being  placed 
in  the  most  onnatnml  and  cruel  posi- 
tion imaginable-  The  last  insult  I 
conld  have  conceived  is  now  offered 
me.  Thb  poor  home,  nninhabitable 
till  I  came  here,  is  now  requested 
from  me  as  part  of  the  settlement 
ttx  the  lady  Mr.  Rudal!  is  about  to 
marry.  At  first  I  showed  what  my 
feeling  was  about  it  by  declining  to 
go  into  the  matter  at  all.  Her  family 
have,  it  seems,  pressed  upon  him  so 
urgently  that  I  now  receive  another 
a{^eal,  this  time  in  his  own  writing. 
Will  you  think  me  mad  when  I  tell 
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^ve  op  what  he  requires  if   he  will 
ask  me  personiUIy.     If  he  can  do  this, 
I   feel    I   shall   have    afterwards   the 
peace  that  utter  contempt  ought 
give  me. 

"  Besides  this,  1  confess  to  yon 
have  a  wish  that  \b  strong 
of  the  dj-ing  (though  I  am  in  health) 
to  see  him  once  more — I  mean  before 
it  will  be  sin  to  do  so.  Yet  my  heart 
is  torn  so  terribly  by  (liU  wish,  oud 
the  hope  that  he  may  not  have  snch 
cruel  indifference  for  me  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  me  and  ask  tliis  thing  to  my 

"  Ton  may,  perhaps,  understand  all 
this  better  when  I  tell  you  th.it  now 
it  is  too  late  for  there  to  be  any 
question  which  way  his  duty  lies, 
since  he  is  now,  I  he.ar,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  marriage.  I  have  deter- 
mined that,  unless  you  advise  me  not, 
I  will  give  him  the  letters  you  know 
of  ichmi  WW  part.  I  will  not  try  him 
so  far  as  letting  him  see  me  after  ho 
knows  all.  His  being  able  to 
and  ask  me  this  is  proof  enough 
of  his  unalterable  purpose  to 
her  at  any  cost.  Aa  for  her, 
she  is  so  eager  for  my  poor  home, 
and  the  world  shall  know  it  had 
been  sullied  by  so  mean  a  tenant 
she  thinks.  Am  I  cruel  or  unnatural  1 
Then  tell  me  so,  and  save  me  in  time. 
Will  you  come  tii  see  me,  and  be 
present  at  the  interview  between 
Mr.  Budall  and  myself]  I  have 
suggested  next  Tuesday,  an 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  fail.  Do  yott 
think  that  I  should  not  see  him,  and 
the  truth  be  made  known  some  other 
wayt  If  so,  act  for  me.  /  leav:  all 
in  your  hands,  as  I  should  have  done 
at  first  but  for  my  great  horror  of  bim 
considering  himself  bound  to  me  aft«r 
his  love  had  perhaps  utterly  ceased. 

"  If  I  seem  to  you  weak  when  T 
should  be  strong,  as  I  was  strong 
when  I  shouid  Imve  yielded,  remem- 
ber the  desolation  I  have  borne,  and 
the  cruel  insult  that  now  distracts 
me  and  almost  breaks  my  heart. 
'•  Yours  truly. 


at  ^ 
t.1 
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Sebastian  had  not  much  time  for 
consideration  of  his  difficult  task. 
Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  passed 
since  he  came  up  stairs  before  some 
one  knocked  at  his  door,  and  Dowdes- 
well,  opening  it  with  respectful  hesi- 
tation, said : — 

''  Gould,  the  heat  has  driven  us  in, 
and  we  have  been  told  you  would 
allow  us  to  smoke  a  cigar  here.  I 
think,"  he  added,  looking  back  at  the 
person  who  accompanied  him,  **  there 
has  been  such  a  thing  done  since  last 
year,  eh,  Mr.  Gould  T' 

Sebastian  said  he  could  not  deny  it, 
and  forgetting,  in  his  desire  to  be  hos- 
pitable to  the  best  of  his  small  ability, 
that  Cicely's  letter  lay  open  on  the 
table,  got  up  to  invite  them  in. 

'^  I  must  say  like  the  Irishman, 
there's  only  one  chair,  but  you're 
both  welcome  to  that." 

Dowdeswell  laughed,  and  took  it ; 
and  while  Sebastian  and  Budall  were 
looking  about  to  see  how  to  dispose  of 
themselves,  Budall's  eyes  fell  on  the 
open  letter.  The  habitual  repose  of 
his  face  became  immediately  distm*bed 
by  surprise  and  some  deeper  feeling, 
and  he  looked  from  the  letter  search- 
ingly  into  Sebastian's  face.  That  look 
seemed  to  Sebastian  to  verify  a  sus- 
picion that  had  been  floating  in  his 
mind  from  the  first  moment  he  had 
seen  Budall.  How  different  it  was 
from  the  glance  of  gentle  jealousy 
with  which  he  had  followed  Dora  when 
she  ^had  been  speaking  to  Sebastian  I 
What  a  depth  of  passionate  suspicion 
was  in  it !     What  kindling  curiosity  1 

Sebastian,  in  his  great  perplexity, 
was  glad  of  some  insight  into  one, 
even  though  only  one,  of  the  three 
whose  destinies  he  seemed  called  upon 
to  decide.  He  was  determined  to  try 
and  see  more  still  as  to  Budall's  true 
state  of  feeling  before  he  resolved  on 
how  to  answer  Cicely. 

As  though  to  make  room  for  Eudall 
and  himself  to  seat  themselves  on  the 
little  table,  he  took  up  the  letter, 
folded  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
Even  this  made  '.  idall's  eyes  wince 
as  if  he  had  ;  ved  some  insult  he 
could  not  opemy  i      it. 


"  We  seem  doomed  to  interrupt  your 
correspondence  this  morning,  Gould," 
said  Dowdeswell,  smiling..  "  Don't 
let  us  prevent  you  finishing  your 
letter,  for,  I  suppose,  the  twentieth 
time,  eh  1 " 

"Not  quite,"  answered  Sebastian; 
"  but  I  have  certainly  been  a  little 
perplexed  over  it.  I'm  afraid  the 
prebendary  is  not  weU  enough  for 
me  to  leave,  and  I  am  asked  suddenly 
to  run  down  to  Wales." 

Budall  was  leaning  against  the  side 
of  the  meagrely-fiu*nished  bookcase. 
Apparently  even  this  possession  of 
Sebastian's  was  repugnant  to  him  as 
a  support  after  such  a  declaration,  for 
he  withdrew  an  inch  or  two  from  it, 
and  stood  holding  his  cigar  and  look- 
ing out  as  if  something  particular  in 
the  prospect  had  just  attracted  his 
attention. 

"  Wales  1  That's  odd  enough.  Why 
Budall's  off  there  in  a  day  or  two  I 
suppose,"  observed  Dowdeswell.  "Oh, 
oh !  it's  a  Welsh  lady,  is  it,  Gould, 
that  all  the  pretty  girls  at  Petherton 
and  Monksdean  are  to  be  disappointed 
fori     That's  too  bad." 

"  My  correspondent  is  a  married 
lady,"  answered  Sebastian.  "  She 
needs  my  advice  on  certain  matters 
her  father  when  dying  left  in  my 
hands." 

Rudall  had  withdrawn  his  gaze  from 
the  distant  object  on  which  it  had  been 
resting,  and  brought  it  to  the  table 
between  himself  and  Sebastian. 

Sebastian  was  ready  to  encounter 
his  look  when  it  should  come  to  his 
face,  and  to  attempt  no  further  con- 
cealment, there  at  all  events,  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  more  than  Budall  him- 
self knew.  He  felt  sure  it  was  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  could  bear  before 
Dowdeswell  any  more  significant  allu- 
sions to  Cicely  that  kept  him  from 
demanding  explanations. 

Sebastian,  before  reading  Cicely's 
letter,  had  felt  very  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
state  of  things  would  be  likely  to 
make  any  of  the  persons  concerned 
hap  But  when  he  1      ¥  by  that 
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mind,  and  saw  Rudall's  ngitation  as 
bis  eyes  fell  on  it,  Sebastian  bad 
suddenly  a.  strong  personal  disgnst 
at  tbe  tbought  of  his  marriage  with 
Dora.  So  high,  was  his  idea  of  the 
love  duo  to  her,  that  he  bad  felt  it 
profanation  to  marry  her  to  a  man 
nbo  could  not  offer  her  his  first  as 
well  as  bia  last  lore.  But  since  the 
last  few  minutes,  when  he  had  seen 
how  for  from  being  broken  was  the 
real  marriage  tie  of  Cicely  and  Kudall, 
he  felt  it  would  be  a  cruel  and  danger- 
ous deception  even  to  be  silent  or  to 
leave  the  option  of  silence  to  Cicely. 
In  this  Sebastian,  so  far  as  be  could 
trust  his  own  judgmGut,  felt  utterly 
unselfish.  Indeed  he  felt  he  was 
deeply  injoring  himself  with  the 
Sowdeswetls,  being  sure  that  his 
intervention  would  bring  upon  him 
the  passionate  auger  of  Dora  and  her 
father.  But  even  this  seemed  a  slight 
evil  in  compai-ison  with  the  self-re- 
proach and  pain  he  should  feel  if 
Dora  really  married  this  man.  He 
also  began  to  consider  he  had  been 
very  remiss  as  to  the  entreaties  of 
Cicely's  father,  and  that  he  certainly 
owed  it  to  bis  memory  to  do  what 
now  i-emained  in  his  power  to  alone 
for  what  he  considered  his  weak  sub- 
jection to  Cicely's  wilfulness. 

Dowdeswell,  still  innocent,  ignorant 
of  anything  more  than  the  coincidenco 
1^  the  two  having  to  take  a  journey 
^^iMjAFalea  so  shortly,  said— 
^^^BWhy  not  go  down  together,  so  far 
^^^Hrout  ways  agree ! " 
^^^V'/am  willing,"  answered  Sebastian, 
.[■^'^d  should  be  really  glad  to  have 
your  company.    Mr.    Bndall.     I   am 
going  north,  as  I  believe  you  aie  1  " 

"Are  you!-"  cried  Dowdeswell  to 
Sebastian,  eagerly.  "  Is  it  anywhere 
near  Arran  Bach !  " 

"  Very  near,"  said  Sebastian, 
quietly. 

"  Have  TOO  been  there  before  i  ''  de- 
manded Dowdeswell,  leaning  forward, 
und  laying  the  disengaged  fingei-s  of 
bin  hand,  holding  his  cigar,  on  Sebas- 
tian's knee  ;  '■  do  you  know  the  place  7 
Do  you  know  the  old  rained  castle 
■*"     ii.PLtt.~ 


"  I  liBve  not  l>een  (hefe  I«fore ;  'but 
I  intend  to  see  it  if  I  go  there  now;" 
replied  Sebastian,  still  watchii^ 
Eudall. 

'■  Then  would  you  take  a  sketch  of 
it  for  ma — do,  there's  a  good  fellow. 
These  photographers  have  no  idea  of 
the  right  aspect.  I  want  something 
showing  more  the — the — castellated 
character  of  the  place ;  and  get  in  the 
window  of  the  room  where  Llewellyn 
was  bom  if  you  can  more  clearly.  I 
shonld  really  est«em  it  as  a  great 
favour  to  mysdf,  if  you  could,  without 
inconvenience,  do  this  for  me." 

"  I  will  do  so  with  plea.snre  if  I  have 
an  opportunity,"  said  Sebastian ;  "  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Rudall  would  take  a  turn 
with  me  presently,  and  we  could  see 
whether  it  would  be  convenient  to 
arrange  our  Journey  together  or  not." 

Hudall'a  anger  had  been  too  long 
and  quietly  increasing  to  be  repressed 
when  once  his  eyes  met  Sebastian's, 
as  they  did  now  in  open  qnestioning. 

"  Kscu.=ie  me,"  be  said,  with  a  very 
evident  'ffort  at  steadying  .in  angry 
voice  ;  "  but  I  must  decline  being  auy 
party  to  your  intrusion  on  this  lady. 
Indeed,  I  must  say  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  any  business  has 
been  left  in  your  hands  of  a  nature 
to  necessitate  a  personal  interview." 

Till  this,  Dowdeswell  had  been  en- 
tirely unsuspicious  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  Hudall  and  Seba.'itian  being 
the  same.  But  when  he  heard 
Eudall's  strange  and  appai-ently  un- 
reasonable words,  and  saw  his  face 
paie  with  passion,  and  his  blue  eyes 
quite  destitute  of  their  ordinary  gec- 
tleness  and  calm,  an  indefinable  but 
strong   foreboding  of    mischief   came 

He  began  to  sci-utinize  Sebastian, 
scowling  in  such  hard  thought  as  to 
bring  his  light  eyebi-ows  into  one  un- 
broken line. 

A  half -reproachful  look  from  Sebas- 
tian, in  Dowdeswell's  dii-ection,  warned 
Budall  of  what  he  had  done  by  lus 
impetuoeity. 

•I  think  we  had  better  talk  the 
matter  over  by  and  by,"  suggested 
iSebastian,  with  an  attemptat  carele»- 
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ness.  "Perhaps,  as  my  time  is  not 
my  own,  we  may  not  be  able  to  arrange 
for  the  same  day." 

They  continued  to  smoke  and  look 
from  the  window,  for  some  minutes 
in  silence,  only  broken  by  common- 
place remarks  from  Sebastian. 

In  these  few  minutes,  Dowdeswell's 
curiosity  as  to  what  Sebastian's  busi- 
ness at  Plas  Llewellyn  could  be,  had 
deepened  into  a  most  disquieting  and 
intense  distrust.  He  remembered 
now,  with  vividness,  Sebastian's  evi- 
dent repugnance  to  Dora's  engage- 
ment from  the  first  hour  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  prebendary's  house. 
He  recalled  his  evident  and  uncon- 
cealable  admiration  at  his  first  sight 
of  Dora ;  his  coldness,  almost,  Dow- 
deswell  thought,  rudeness  on  his  in- 
troduction to  her  future  husband. 
Thinking  of  these  things  in  connection 
with  the  present  discovery  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Rudall's  former 
wife,  and  Rudall's  evident  resentment 
at  that  acquaintance,  Dowdeswell  be- 
came too  restless  to  endure  himself 
in  silence  in  the  young  men's  com- 
pany. Rising,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  try  the  garden  again,  as  he  was 
of  opinion  Mr.  Gould's  room  was  by 
no  means  the  cooler  of  the  two. 

He  and  Rudall  went  out  together 
first,  while  Sebastian  remained  behind, 
looking  for  his  hat.  Suddenly  he  felt 
Dowdeswell' s  hand  laid  rather  heavily 
on  his  shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  he 
met  his  light  grey  eyes  looking  at  him 
with  subdued,  but  vindictive  suspicion. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Gould," 
said  he,  letting  out  in  his  expression 
of  countenance  and  accent  some  of  the 
vulgarity  he  generally  concealed  so 
well,  "  I  don't  understand  the  way  in 
which  you  are  acting  at  all.  I  advise 
you  to  take  care  what  you  are  about, 
sir.  These  are  matters  in  which  mis- 
chief may  be  easily  done,  but  not  by 
any  means  easily  undone." 

Sebastian,  without  resenting  his  un- 
pleasant manner,  looked  at  him 
frankly,  almost  pityingly,  as  he  put 


out  one  hand  to  close  the  door,  while 
he  laid  the  other  on  Dowdeswell's 
arm. 

"  Mr.  Dowdeswell,"  he  said,  "  I  will 
not  deceive  you,  but  will  tell  you 
plainly  you  are  in  a  false  position.  I 
have  seen  it  from  the  moment  I  knew 
of  your  daughter's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Budall,  but  was  powerless  to  tell  you 
so,  though,  as  you  may  have  seen,  in- 
deed as  you  must  have  seen,  I  have 
been  most  deeply  concerned  about  it. 
The  letter  I  have  received  this  morn- 
ing makes  it  impossible  for  me,  with- 
out danger  of  great  mischief,  to  con- 
ceal from  Mr.  Rudall  certain  facts  I 
should,  by  rights,  long  since  have  made 
known  to  him.  Believe  me,  I  shall  do 
or  say  nothing  of  myself  to  influence 
him ;  but  I  must,  in  common  truth, 
tell  you  that  this  interview  I  must  have 
with  him,  may  cause  you  disappoint- 
ment. It  may  not  do  so,  but  my  own 
impression  is  that  it  will." 

Dowdeswell  was  for  detaining  him, 
and  insisting  on  some  further  explana- 
tion ;  but  Sebastian  reminding  him  by 
a  gesture  towards  the  door  that  Kudall 
was  probably  waiting  near,  he  went 
out  gloomily,  Sebastian  following  him. 

As  they  were  passing  through  the 
hall,  Dora  called  to  her  father,  thus 
unwittingly  hastening  the  opportunity 
for  Sebastian's  conversation  with 
Budall. 

When  Dowdeswell  entered  the 
dining-room,  Dora  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  having  unpacked  her  little  desk, 
and  placed  it,  in  a  business-like  way, 
opposite  the  prebendary's  big  one,  about 
to  begin  a  pile  of  correspondence.  She 
wanted  her  father  to  remind  her  of 
the  address  of  one  of  his  old  Liverpool 
friends,  whose  daughters  were  eager 
to  be  her  bridesmaids.  Dowdeswell 
told  her,  and  then,  taking  the  news- 
paper handed  him  by  the  prebendary, 
who  was  also  writing  letters,  went  and 
stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  at 
the  two,  in  whose  conversation  he  was 
feeling  so  painful  an  interest. 


To  he  continued. 


t  men  have  left  behind  them  a 
fairer  or  more  enviable  reputation 
than  Dr.  Aroold.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  and  was  Head 
Master  of  Itugby  for  only  fourteen 
years ;  yet  that  brief  lite  exercised 
a  powerful  inSueuce,  not  only  upon 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged, 
but  still  more  upon  that  which  has 
succeeded  him  ;  and  in  those  fourteen 
years  he  achieved  a  work  of  almost 
immeasurable  usefulness  and  import- 
ance. The  sermons  preached  daring 
this  crowning  epoch  of  his  life  have 
now  been  collected  in  six  voiuniea  by 
the  loving  care  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  They  ai-e  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  edited.  Those 
of  the  previously  published  sermons 
which  had  least  of  permanent  value 
and  interest  have  been  excluded  from 
the  collection,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  their  present  form  tbey 
will  take  their  linal  and  permanent 
place  in  English  literatui-e.  The  pub- 
lication of  this  edition  is  the  greatest 
service  which  has  been  rendered  to 
the  memory  oE  a  great  and  good  man 
since  the  Dean  of  Westminster  wrote 
that  admirable  Lij'f  of  Dr.  Arnuld 
which  has  served  to  perpetuate  his 
work,  and  has  been  deservedly  wel- 
comed as  perhaps  the  best  biography 
of  recent  times. 

Some  books  may  almost  bo  suid, 
without  a  paradox,  to  die  of  their  own 
immortality.  They  do  their  work  so 
eSectoatly  as  to  render  themselves 
needless,  and  they  are  effaced  because 
the  thoughts  to  which  they  gave 
original  expression  have  become  the 
common  heritage  of  even  the  least 
original  minds.  The  unfamiliar  views 
of  one  decade  often  pass  into  the  com- 

^  Arnold's  Sermma.  In  Sii  'Voluaies.  New 
Edition,  Beviseil  by  his  Daiigbler,  Mrs.  \V.  E, 
Foreter.     (Longmaos.) 


monplaces  of  the  next,  and  the  repated  ■ 
heresies  of  our  youth  are  sometimes 
the  accepted  orthodoxies  of  our  man- 
hood. The  remark  is  illustrated  both 
by  these  sermons  of  Dr.  Arnold  and 
by  those  of  the  eminent  contemporary 
with  whom  he  often  found  himself  in 
respectful  antagonism.  When  we 
read  the  strmons  of  Dr.  Newman,  we 
admire  the  subtlety  of  their  insight, 
the  loftiness  of  their  spirituality,  the 
curiona  /divitaa  of  a.  style  which, 
while  it  often  seems  to  aim  at  an 
almost  bald  simplicity,  keeps  us  spell- 
bound with  an  unaccountable  fascina- 
tion. Yet  so  completely  have  the 
religious  thoughts,  and  even  the 
phraseology,  of  "  Mr.  Newnian  of 
Oriel,"  passed  into  our  current 
homiletic  literature,  so  familiar  has 
even  his  peculiar  pronunciation  and 
method  of  delivery  become,  that  we 
can  hardly  account  for  the  fact  that 
his  sermons  were  once  regarded  with 
intense  suspidon,  and  wei-e  believed 
by  large  sections  of  the  Church  to 
teem  with  the  subtlest  insinuations  of 
dangerous  heresy.  Different  in  all 
respects  as  were  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  a  simitar  remark  applies  to 
theni.  He  says :  "  It  would  be  affecta- 
tion were  I  to  dissemble  my  knowledge 
that  these  volumes  will  bo  received  in 
many  quarters  with  a,  strong  prejudice 
against  them  "  ;  ^  and  he  evidently  an- 
ticipates that  they  will  have  so  far 
diverged  from  the  accurate  intonation 
of  the  then  prevailing  shibboleths, 
that  they  wUl  be  charged  with  being 
'■  latitudinarian."  Few  who  now  read 
them  without  traditional  bias  would 
think  of  revising  so  obsolete  a  charge. 
When  we  read  in  the  introductions  to 
the  various  volumes,  a  plea  that 
Christians  should  get  over  their  ex- 
treme reluctance  lo  admit  the  ]  '^"^ 
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ciples  of  Christianity  into  the  concerns 
of  common  life,  and  not  ''  ridicule  as 
visionary  and  impracticable''  an  ap- 
plication of  its  spirit  to  their  every- 
day practice/  we  feel  what  a  change 
has  come  over  the  popular  views  on 
such    subjects.      In    these  days    we 
could  hardly  think  it  needful  to  argue 
that  '^a  sermon  addressed  to  English- 
men in  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
be  very  different  from  one  addressed 
to  Englishmen  in  the    sixteenth,   or 
even  in  the   eighteenth ; "  or  that  it 
is   most    undesirable  to  reserve,   for 
the  use   of    religious   exhortation,   a 
stereotyped  and  conventional  phraseo- 
logy.     The   sermon  on   "the  Unity 
of  the  Spirit "  ^  might  be  preached  in 
these  days  without  its   occurring  to 
any  critic    that  it  would  needlessly 
encourage    an    excessive    indifference 
as  to  variety   of    religious   opinions, 
and  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  ad- 
vantages    of     agreement      even     in 
the  outward    forms    of  Christianity. 
The    famous    sermons     on    '^  Moiul 
Thoughtfulness,''  and  those  on  "  The 
Temptations  of    School    Life,"    have 
had  so  many  successors  which  are  even 
stronger  and  plainer  in  their  language, 
that,  had  they  been  preached  in  these 
days,   they  would  have  produced  no 
further  impression  than  such  as  was 
created  by  the  noble  and  commanding 
personality  of  him  who  uttered  them. 
Under  these  circumstances   it  might 
have  been  considered  needless  to  col- 
lect and  edit  the  sermons  in  any  other 
form  than  those  in  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  accessible.     Yet  we  can- 
not but  rejoice  on  many  grounds  that 
this  edition  has  been  published.    The 
sermons  deserve  preservation  in  the 
best  possible  form,  not  only  because 
they  belong  to  the  history  of  English 
social  life,  in  that  phase  of  it  which 
is  most  characteristic,  and  of  which 
we  have  most  reason  to  be  proud; — 
not  only  as  having  inaugurated  a  new 
form  of    literature,    which,   however 
humble,  may  tend  to  results  of  price- 
less   value; — not  only  because  they 
throw  light  on  the  mind  and  character 
VoL  i  p.  viiL  «  Vol.  L  p.  50. 


of   a  brave,  enlightened,  and  noble- 
hearted  teacher ; — but  even  from  their 
own    intrinsic    merits.      The    truths 
which  Arnold  was  the  first  to  bring 
into  prominence,  in   such   aspects  of 
them  as  bore  most  directly  upon  the 
life  of  Public  Schools,  have,  since  his 
time,  found  frequent  expression,  but 
have  never  been  expressed  in  directer 
or  manlier  language.  Even  in  style  his 
sermons  were  fresh,  forcible,  and  in  the 
highest  sense,  eloquent.      More  than 
once,   indeed,   Arnold  speaks  of  his 
style  in  a  tone  of  apology.     "  In  point 
of    style,"   he  says,  **  these  sermons 
are  wholly  devoid  of  pretension;  for 
my  main  object  was  to  write  intelb'gi- 
bly,  and,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  this, 
I  must  be  contented  to  be  censured  for 
much  homeliness,    and  perhaps  awk- 
wardness of  expression,  which  I  had 
not  the  skill  to  avoid."  ^    But  if  a 
man's  style  be  but  perfectly  sincere, 
and  perfectly  natui^al,  he  can  never 
alter  it  to  advantage,  nor  is  he  likely 
to  express  in  any    better    way  the 
truths  which  he  has  to  deliver.     The 
very  **  defects  "  of  his  style  may  thus 
be  ''  effective,"  and  few  men  had  less 
need  than  Arnold  to  apologise  for  any 
deficiencies  in  expression.     His  style 
is   a    very    model    of     strength  and 
straightforwardness,  of  lucid  reason- 
ing and  manly  good  sense.    As  he  was 
original  in  desiring  to    apply   ''the 
language  of  common  life  to  the  cases 
of    common  life,   but    ennobled  and 
strengthened  by  those  principles  and 
feelings  which  are  found  only  in  the 
Gospel,"  so  there  are  no  better  speci- 
mens of    this  method   of    preaching 
than  those  which  he  has  furnished. 
Arnold  wrote  his  Eugby  sermons  for 
the  most  part  between  morning  and 
afternoon  service,  and  preached  them 
before  the  ink  was  well  dry  on  the 
last  page.     It  is  to  this  very  fact  that 
much  of  their  charm  and  force  is  due. 
A  man  whose  mind  was  less  fresh, 
and  pure,  and   strong,  could  not  do 
this ;  but  Arnold's  thoughts  were  well 
matured,  and  were  held  witli  a  grasp 
unusually  firm,  and  the  rapidity  with 
•  VoL  i.  p.  viii. 
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which  they  were  thrown  into  form 
gave  them  all  the  eloquence  which 
springs  from  the  emotion  of  the  mo- 
ment, so  that  they  have  Eomething  of 
the  fire  and  rapitUty  of  the  extempore 
orator.  Arnold  was  too  sure  of  the 
troth  and  value  of  what  he  had  to 
say  to  need  any  onuunent  in  its  ex- 
pression. He  never  seeks  an  illos- 
tration  ;  he  never  consciously  elabo- 
rates a  closing  paragraph.  But  when 
he  does  us%  an  illustration,  it  is  often 
an  exceedingly  happy  one  ;  and  when 
his  s^Ie  rises  to  a  more  impassioned 
strain,  it  reaches  a  high  level  of  na- 
tural eloqnenoe.  What  can  be  more 
forcible  than  the  comparison —perhaps 
the  longest  in  these  six  volumes,  and 
one  so  applicable  to  thousands  at  this 
period — of  the  condition  of  fallen  man 
to  that  of  "men  who  are  bewildered 
in  those  endless  forests  of  reed  which 
line  some  of  the  great  American 
rivers,"^  in  danger  from  the  venomous 
snakes  and  the  deadly  malaria,  igno- 
rant of  the  path,  and  "in  donbt 
whether  the  tangled  thicket  in  which 
they  are  placed  has  any  end  at  all ; 
whether  the  whole  world  is  not  such 
a  region  of  death  as  the  spot  in  which 
they  are  actually  prisoned  ;  whether 
their  fond  notions  of  a  clear  and  open 
space,  a  pure  air.  and  a  fruitful  and 
habitable  country,  are  not  altogether 
imaginary ;  whether  there  remains 
anything  for  them  but  to  curse  their 
fate,  and  lie  down  and  die."  -  What 
again  can  be  better  than  this  i  "As 
the  vessels  in  a  harbour,  and  in  the 
open  sea  withont  it,  may  be  seen 
swinging  with  the  tide  at  the  same 
moment  in  opposite  directions ;  the 
ebb  has  begun  in  the  roadstead,  while 
it  is  not  yet  high  water  in  the  harbour  ; 
so  one  or  more  nations  may  be  in  ad- 
vance of  or  behind  the  general  tend- 
ency of  their  age,  and  from  either 
cause  may  be  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction."  And  to  take  passages  in 
which  there  is  no  illustration,  what 
boy  with  a  heart  in  him  could  have 
listened  nmnoved  to  such  sermons  as 


the  two  on  "  Christian  Schools," 
to  the  noble  and  stirring  appeal,  &  n 
example  of  glowii^  emotion  ei^em 
in  the  language  of  perfect  aelf-conti 
which  concludes  the  stem,  yet  tool 
ing,    sermon  on    "Death  and  Salvi 
tion"!^  Sermons  like  these  will  B 
become  obsolete.  There  is  not  o: 
ter  of  any  Public  School  in  Engla 

who  might  not  profit  from  the  atn 

of  them.  There  is  not  one,  I  suppose, 
who  would  not  admit  that  as  these 
are  among  the  earliest  specimens  in 
our  literature  of  school  sermcms,  so 
even  in  a  generation  which  possesses 
Bishop  Cotton's  Marlborough  sermons, 
and  Dr.  Vaoghan's  Memorials  of 
Harrow  Sundays,  they  still  remain 
the  best  models  of  what  school  ser- 
mons ought  to  be.  One.  at  any  rate, 
who  once  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
head  master,  may  be  allowed  the  hum- 
ble testimony  that  he  would  hmve 
hailed  these  volumes  had  they  appealed 
a  year  or  two  ago  with  the  (' 
gratitude,  and  might  have  reaped  £ 
them  1^  advantages  which  be 
never  to  have  possessed. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  t  _  _ 
that  the  majority  of  these  sermons 
would  only  be  valuable  to  school- 
masters. It  is  one  distinct  element  of 
their  merit  that  very  many  of  them 
do  not  bear  directly  upon  school 
life  at  all ;  and  that  even  when  they 
were  addre^ed  to  youthful  audiencee, 
they  aimed  at  awakening  interests 
which  extended  Ear  beyond  the  narrow 
horizon  of  boyish  vision.  Three 
especially  of  these  volumes— the  third, 
fourth,  and  sistb — have  a  permanent 
theological  value,  and  the  notes 
and  introductions  to  them  might  be 
read  with  great  pro6t  by  many  of  our 
clergy  as  the  best  possible  antidote 
to  prevalent  errors.  The  merits  and 
iniiuence  of  Arnold  as  a  theologian 
have,  I  think,  been  underrated.  At 
any  rate  I  can  recall  but  few  modem 
cJeigymen  whose  opinions  would  fur- 
nish a  more  wholesome  study.  The 
note    of     disestablishment    has    been 
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clearly  heard,  and  nothing  can  avert 
that  national  disaster  so  surely  and 
so  satisfactorily  as  sv  timely  wisdom 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  Church- 
men.    Already  the  increase   of  dili- 
gence and  faithfulness  and   devotion 
among  the  clergy  have  won  for  their 
entire    order   a    respect   which,    but 
for  other  cirpumstances,  would  have 
gone  very  far  to  disarm  all  semblance 
of  national,  and  almost  of  political, 
hostility.     But  side  by  side  with  this 
wide,  self-denying  energy  has  grown 
up  a  spirit  of  clericalism  and  sacerdo- 
talism, which,  unless  checked,  will  be 
socially  and  religiously  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church. 
By  clericalism  I  mean  that  elaborate 
separation  from  the  laity  which  is  but 
too  plainly  symbolised  by  peculiarities 
of  dress,  pronunciation,  and  bearing ; 
and  which,  in  its  occasional  develop- 
ments, is   made  the   excuse  for  that 
chargeof  effeminacyso  unjustly  brought 
against  the  clergy.  But  this  effeminacy, 
if  it  can  fairly  be  charged  at  all  against 
any  of  the  clergy  in  social  matters,  is 
less  common,  and  far  less  injurious, 
than    the    timidity   of    thought,   the 
cowardice  in  the  expression  of  opinion, 
the  dread  of  diverging  a  hairsbreadth 
from  the  current   "orthodoxy,"    the 
want    of    fearless    independence  and 
honest  forthrightness,  the  tendency  to 
run  in  well-oiled  grooves,  the  conven- 
tionality of  language  which  serves  to 
cloak  real  divergences  of  opinion,  the 
adoption  of  a  phraseology  purely  pro- 
fessional— in  one  word,   the  want  of 
perfect  reality,  naturalness,  and  manly 
independence  —  which   may  at  times 
be  noted  as  a  grave  fault  in  some  of 
our    ordinary    theological    literature. 
To  read  Arnold's  sermons,  after  read- 
ing  too  many  of  those  which  are  now 
in  vogue,  is  like  passing  out  of  the 
conservatory  into   the    free  air  and 
eager  breeze  of  heaven.     And  if  the 
faults  to  which  I  have  alluded  be  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  "clericalism," 
then  "  saoerdotalism ''  is  its  still  more 
dangerous  kinmnan.    By  sacerdotalism 
I    mean    the    assumption    of    super- 
natural privileges  of  such  a  kind  as  to 


glorify  and  elevate  the  individual  and 
his  order,  to  identify  the  Church  more 
and  more  with  the  clergy,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  "  priest "  in  all  its 
sacrificial,  heathen,  and  mediaeval  con- 
notations for  the  word  in  its  sense  of 
"  presbyter,"  in  which  sense  alone  it 
is  recognised  by  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  the  English  Church.  To  this 
social  tendency,  and  this  religious 
corruption,  Arnold  was  a  brave  and 
uncompromising  though  a  perfectly 
courteous  and  considerate  foe.  The 
manner  of  his  controversial  essays  is 
as  commendable  as  the  matter  is 
forcible.  He  never  descends  for  one 
moment  to  that  coarse  and  bitter  rail- 
ing by  which  fanatical  ignorance 
strives  to  conceal  the  utter  absence  of 
ability  and  knowledge. 

While   directing  many  a  powerful 
blow   against   the    principles    of  the 
Oxford  School,  Arnold  always  spoke 
of    the    individual    writers    of    that 
school   not  only  with   perfect   kind- 
ness   but    even   with    sympathy  and 
respect.     Yet  all  his  piinciples  made 
him    the    severe    opponent   of   every 
practice  and  theory  which  tended  to 
draw    ineradicable    lines    of    distinc- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 
Want  of  intellectual  manliness  is  the 
very  last  charge  which  any  one  could 
ever  have    brought    against   Thomas 
Arnold.     There  was    nothing    exotic 
about  his  sentiments,  nothing  conven- 
tional about  his  language.     He  was  a 
model  for  all  clergymen  in  this  respect 
more  than  all  others,  that — like  Canon 
Kingsley — he  was  every  inch  a  man. 
And  he  had  the  faith  of  a  man  in  all 
its  vigour — the    faith    which    would 
have  scorned  any  mere  respectful  com- 
plaisance at  the  hands  of  an  opponent 
— the  faith  which   desired  the  pure 
air  of  heaven  and  the  clear  light  of 
day.     If  there  was  one  thing  which 
he  detested  more  than  another  it  was 
an  insincere  argument.     He  saw  no 
sanctity  in  pretentious  incompetence. 
Ignorance  never  appeared  to  him  any 
the  more  venerable  because  it  uttered 
its    dicta    as    from    an    oracle.     Ho 
earnestly  laboured    to   destroy    that 
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un-cbriatian  superstition  which,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  stnunlng 
at  the  gnat,  for  ever  swallows  the 
cajneL  Clearly  perceiving  that  the 
bnamess  of  a  theologian  consists  in 
the  twofold  work  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures  and  of  applying  them 
^ot  which  the  first  requires  a  study 
of  ciiticism  and  philology,  and  the 
second  a  knowledge  of  our  own  and 
former  tiroes,  togethor  with  the  gene- 
i-al  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and 
character, — he  had  but  little  respect 
for  a  lai^e  proportion  of  what  ia  called 
Divinity,  and  openly  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  writings  of  unqualified  divines 
were  in  theology  particularly  worth- 
less. Arnold  here  hit  upon  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  some  religious  teai^hers 
are  particularly  Ituble.  Accustomed  to 
teach  authoritatively,  and  to  have  their 
utterances  accepted  as  authoritative 
by  the  majority  of  those  immediately 
around  them,  they  have  been  too  apt 
in  all  ages  to  assume  for  themselves  a 
monopoly  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  attach 
a  most  extravagant  importance  to  the 
assertion  of  their  individual  opinions, 
and  that  too  on  subjects  with  which 
they  do  not  even  possess  an  elementary 
acqufuntonce.  We  who  are  clergymen 
should  not  resent  the  wai'ning  that 
the  intensity  of  our  prejudices  is  no 
true  measure  of  the  value  of  our  con- 
victions, and  that  no  spectacle  is  more 
Baddening  than  that  of 


Wr  that  of  Tguorance  taking  itself  for 
Infallibility,  and  anathematising  what 
it  does  not  understand.  Against  Buch 
dangers  —  increased  a  thou.sandfold 
in  those  who  breathe  that  intoxicat- 
ing incense  of  suppoi-t  and  flattery 
which  is  weekly  burnt  for  their  ad- 
herents by  our  party  religious  news- 
papers— the  writings  of  Arnold  will 
form  an  admirable  preservative.  It  is 
impossible,  in  the  brief  space  at  my 
di^wsal,  to  analyse  bis  remarks  on 
the  value  of  historical  study  to  all 
who  are  called  upon  to  preach ;  but 
bow  di&rent  would  ha?e  been   tb« 


tone  and  the  writings  of  some  of 
our  clei^y  if  they  bad  followed  the 
advice  given  in  the  introduction  t4> 
the  Seroiona  on  Ciiristian  Life  aiid 
Doctrine  !  How  unspeakably  nu'glit 
many  of  them  bave  profited  by  turn- 
ing away  from  the  perilous  employ- 
ment of  perpetually  contemplating 
narrow-mindedness  and  weakness  in 
conjunction  with  much  of  piety  and 
goodness,  by  tui'ning  to  the  great 
springs  of  truth,  human  and  divine — 
to  the  Scriptures  to  remind  us  that 
Christianity  is  in  itself  wholly  free 
from  the  foolishness  thrown  rottod 
it  by  some  of  its  professors ;  to  tbe 
great  writers  of  buman  genius,  to 
save  us  from  viewing  the  Scriptures 
themselves  through  tbe  medium  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  lowering 
them  by  oar  perverse  interpreta- 
tions in  order  to  make  them  counte- 
nance our  errors. ' 

All  of  QS  might  leam  a  lesson  of 
life-long  value  if  we  would  merely 
accept  tbe  advice  which  Arnold  gave 
forty  yea'.'s  ago^never  to  lay  aslda 
the  gi-eatest  works  of  human  genius  of 
whatever  age  or  country ;  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  good  ChrtEtJan 
biography  of  all  ages ;  not  to  mis- 
quote and  misinterpret  Scriptures  by 
harping  on  belated  texts  without 
sufficiently  exercising  our  minds  to 
master  the  meaning  of  profound  and 
difiicult  writers ;  and  to  acquire  com- 
prehensive views  of  large  portions  of 
the  sacred  volume  taken  together. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  wei-e 
I  to  speak  of  Arnold's  views — liberal 
and  enlightened  as  they  were — on  the 
true  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
and  his  condemnation  of  that  fatal 
tendency  to  which  be  does  not  hesitat« 
to  apply  the  term  "the  antichrist  of 
priesthood."  He  held  that  tbe  main 
truth  of  tbe  Christian  religion  barred 
for  all  time  the  very  notion  of  a  media- 
torial or  sacrificial  priesthood.  He 
held  that  there  was  and  could  be  but 
one  priesthood^that  of  Christ ;  and 
one  mediator— the  Man  Christ  Jesus  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  point  of  the 
1  Tol,  iii.  p>  xiii.  aeq. 
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priestly  office  projperly  so  called  in 
v'hich  the  claim  of  the  earthly  priest 
was  not.  absolutely  precluded.  There 
is  no  place  at  all  for  such  a  priest  for 
sacrifice^  since  there  is  but  one  atoning 
sacrifice  which  has  once  been  offered ; 
nor  yet  for  intercession,  since  there  is 
One  who  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us.  A  priesthood  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  used  by  some 
modern  ritualists,  Arnold  regards  as 
a  high  dishonour  to  our  true  Priest — 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But,  leaving  this  subject,  we  must 
at  least  allude  to  the  influence  which 
Arnold  exercised  as  a  theologian. 
There  may  be  some  who  will  grudge 
him  any  such  title,  and  if  by  a  theolo- 
gian is  merely  to  be  meant  one  who  hsus 
busied  himself  with  scholastic  techni- 
calities and  transcendental  metaphysics, 
then  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
repudiate  the  name.  But  it  will  be  a 
disastrous  day  for  theology  when  it 
comes  to  be  identified  with  a  range  of 
inquiry  so  narrow,  so  dubious,  and  so 
unpractical ;  and  if  A«  is  a  theologian 
who  wisely  guides  the  religious  views 
of  churches,  then  Arnold  has  far  more 
claim  to  be  so  regarded  than  ' '  a  hundred 
would-be's  of  the  modem  day.*'  The 
clamour  with  which  his  opinions  were 
received  reminds  us  of  Milton's  lines — 

^'  Men  whose  faith,  learning,  life  and  pure  in- 
tent, 
Wnuld  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Paul, 
Must  now  be  called  and  printed  heretics 
By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  What- 
d'ye-calL" 

Arnold's  main  contributions  to  the- 
ology in  these  volumes  are  the  Essays 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  and 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  On 
both  subjects  his  views  are  now  main- 
tained by  most  thinking  men.  As 
regards  Prophecy,  he  saw  that  pre- 
diction is  wholly  subordinate  to  moral 
torching,  and  that  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  events  yet  future  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  prophet's  office,  being  indeed 
rather  its  sign  than  its  substance.  The 
prophets  dealt  with  eternal  principles, 
not  with  chronological  combinations. 


To  startle  the  death-like  slumbers  of 
selfishness,  to  fan  the  dying  embers  of 
patriotism,  to  curb  the  base  oppression 
of  power,  to  startle  the  sensual  apathy 
of  unbelief,  were  the  prophets'  noblest 
functions ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  gather 
from  these  inspired  poets  a  single  pre- 
diction in  which  some  deep  moral  pur- 
pose, some  profound  spiritual  lesson 
is  not  involved.  The  school  of  inter- 
pretation which  lays  stress  on  material 
details  met  with  no  sympathy  from 
Arnold,  because  he  saw  that  such  a 
method  of  illustration  was  often  ''acci- 
dental, generally  disputable,  and  theo- 
retically false."  '*It  is  a  very  mis- 
leading notion  of  prophecy  if  we  regard 
it  as  an  anticipation  of  history.  .  .  It 
is  anticipated  history,  not  in  our  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word,  but  in  another 
and  far  higher  sense.  .  .  .It  fixes  the 
attention  on  principles,  on  good  and 
evil,  on  truth  and  falsehood,  on  Grod 
and  His  enemy.  .  .  .  The  earliest 
prophecy  of  Scripture  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  language  of 
prophecy,  how  diversified  soever  in 
its  particular  forms."  On  these  points, 
and  on  the  ever-widening  horizons  of 
prophetic  fulfilment,  the  reader  will 
find  many  wise  remarks  in  illustration 
of  Arnold's  fundamental  principle  that 
the  prophets  did  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance cast  themselves  into  the  ocean 
of  futurity  j  that  the  forms  of  their 
prophecies  belong  to  their  own  times, 
the  spirit  of  them  to  times  that  were 
to  come ;  that  their  words  have  not  only 
an  historical  sense  originating  in  con- 
temporary circumstances,  but  also  a 
spiritual  sense,  "  worthily  answering 
to  the  magnificence  of  their  language, 
but  in  its  details  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance  indistinct  to  them ;  nay 
— as  we  still  see  through  a  glass  darkly 
— indistinct,  when  it  rises  highest, 
even  to  us."  ^ 

Arnold's  views  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  were  marked  by  the 
same  reverent  sincerity  and  masculine 
wisdom.  The  dishonouring  literalism 
which  will  defend 'even  the  most  per- 
nicious custom  if  some  text  can  be 
1  Vol.  iU.  p.  335. 
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quoted  in  its  apparent  favoiu* ;  the 
ignorant  nnwisdom  which  strews  the 
paths  of  aoci&l  and  mor&I  progi'ess  with 
fitumhliDgblocka  wrenched  out  of  the 
sacred  page;  the  iireligions  religion 
which  depraves  God' 8  best  gift  in  support 
of  man's  worst  inventions — these  bad 
traditions  still  Eorvive,  and  if  they 
no  longer  flourish,  they  yet  continue 
to  be  powerful  for  evil  even  in  their 
decay.  But  to  Arnold  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  the  merit  of  having  dealt 
to  them  their  death-blow  in  the  minds 
of  reasonable  men.  His  Essay  on 
this  subject  is  stamped  with  the 
sAine  high  chanicteristies  as  his  other 
writings— calmness,  courage,  clearness, 
perfect  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  He  points  ont  the  impossibiUly 
of  rightly  comprehending  Scriptnre  if 
we  read  it  as  we  read  the  Koran,  as 
though  it  were  in  all  its  parts  of  equal 
authority,  all  composed  at  one  tune, 
and  all  addressed  to  persons  similarly 
situated.^  He  fearlessly  exposes  the 
incompetence  of  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators, who  are  too  often  greatly 
insnfficient  in  knowledge  and  still  more 
so  in  judgment,"often  misapprehending 
the  whole  difBcnlty  of  a  question, 
often  answering  it  by  repeating  the 
mere  assertions  of  others,  and  con- 
foanding  the  proper  provinces  of  the 
intellect  and  the  moral  sense,  so  as  to 
make  questions  of  criticism  questions 
of  religion,  and  to  brand  as  profane 
inquiries  to  which  the  character  of  pro- 
faneness  or  devotion  is  altogether  in- 
applicable." He  laid  down  the  broad 
principles  that  commands  given  in  the 
Bible  to  one  man  or  to  one  generation 
are,  and  can  be,  binding  npon  other 
men  and  other  generattons,  only  so 
far  forth  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
both  are  placed  are  similar ;  and  that 
the  revelations  of  God  to  man  were 
gradual,  and  adapted  to  his  slate  at 
the  several  periods  when  they  were 
successively  made.  This  principle  of 
"accommodation"  is  liable  indeed  to 
grave  abuse,  hut  it  is  a  principle  dis- 
tinctly recognised  by  Christ  Himself, 
and  it  will  be  always  safely  applied  by 
■ ^  Y<d.ii.p.iaoaBg. 


strong  and  honest  natnres.     "Wbether 
the  reader  be  always  inclined  or  not  to 
accept  the  solutions  which  throughout 
this  volume  on  Scriptural  interpretation 
are  offered  for  various  moral  and  other 
difficulties  of   Scripture,   he   will  not 
fail  to  profit  by  the  fearless  honesty 
with  which  they   were   met,   and  he 
will  see  them  treated  as  though  they 
were  neither  to   be    spoken   of    witli 
bated  breath,  nor  regarded  as  in  any 
wav  dangerous  to  religion.     In  point 
of  fact  Arnold  was  a  wise  interprBter 
of  Scripture,  and  a.  wise  defender  of 
Christian  verity,  because   he   clearly 
apprehended   the  truth  on  which  Ms 
son,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  has  dwelt 
—  less    persuasively    indeed,  because 
from    an    immensely  diSerent   stond- 
poiut,  and  with  a  large  admixtore  of 
other  elements — but  with  consnmmate 
literary  skill.     Even  the  Babbis  and 
Talmudists  conld  see,  and  could  state,  in 
dii'ect  opposition  to  their  own  methods 
of  exegesis,    that   The  law  apeal^    ia 
the  to-iigve   of  the  sons   of  men.     The 
meaning  of  that  maxim  is  that,  in  all 
interpretation  of  Scriptnre,  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  human  element ; 
for  that  factor  of  the  divine  message 
which  is  tinged  with  the  writer's  indi- 
viduality; for  the  necessary  and  in- 
herent imperfections  of  all  earthly  ex- 
pression ;  for  the  use  of  metaphor  and 
hypaltage  and  hyperbole,  and  that  im- 
passioned style  of  utterance  which  re- 
jects the  possibility  of  a  wooden  and 
soulless  letter' worship  :  for  the  absur- 
dities which  arise  when  we  turn  the 
swift  syllogisms   of   natural  rhetoric 
with  all  their  impetuous  force  into  the 
hard  syllogisms  of  unemotional  logic ; 
for  the  fact,  in    shori,  that   human 
language,  at  its  veiy  best  and  great- 
est,   is,   and   can  he,  but  an   asymp- 
tote to  thought,  and  that  this   must 
more  than  ever  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  deal  in  finite  speech  with  conceptions 
which    are    infinite.       Mr.     Matthew 
-■imold  calls  the  Rabbinic  maxim  which 
I   have  quoted  "the  very  foundation 
of  sane  Biblical    criticism,"  though, 
as  he  truly  adds,  "it  was  for  centuries 
ft  dead  letter  to  bha  whole  body  of  oov 


Western  esegeaia,  and  ia 
letter  to  the  whole  body  of  our 
popular  exegesis  still."  No  man  can 
mistake  the  elements  of  a  saving  faith ; 
even  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
cannot  possibly  err  in  deducing  from 
the  Scriptures  all  that  is  necessary  for 
salvation.  But  when  we  pass  from 
questions  of  practical  religion  to  ques- 
tions of  Biblical  interpretation  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  commen- 
tator, however  learned,  must  go  egre- 
giously  astray  if  he  be  devoid  of 
literary  culture.  Exegesis  is  a  domain 
from  which  mere  ignorant  convictions, 
even  when  they  claim  to  speak  ex 
catliedrd,  must  be  remorselessly  ex- 
pelled. Mr.  Arnold  has  rendered  a 
memorable  service  by  the  incontro- 
vertible clearness  with  which  he  has 
proved  this  proposition,  and  in  dwell- 
ing upon  its  importance  he  is,  in  one 
particular  direction,  continuing  the 
theological  induence  of  his  illustrious 
father. 

I   I  have  dwelt  on  the  position  of  Dr. 
mold  as  a  Chm-chman  and  as  a  theo- 
I  because   in  these  spheres   his 
I   are   but    partially  recognised, 
ereaa  none  deny,  and  all  ate  grateful 
%  the  reformation  which  he  effected 
English     schools.     To    dwell    on 
l&t  reformation — its  nature,  its  ex- 
,  its  beneficence,  the  methods  by 
hich  it  was    accomplished  —  is  not 
in  this  paper,  but  those  who 
»  familiar  with  school  life  will  be 
e  with  the  aid  of  these  volumes  to 
e  it  tor  themselves.     Certain  it  is 


that  English  schools  have  undergone  u 
veiy  marked  change  for  the  better 
during  the  fifty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  he  was  elected  Head 
Master  of  Bugby.  Those  changes 
have  carried  with  them  a  change  also 
of  om-  whole  social  life.  They  began 
to  work  from  the  very  day  when — to 
recall  the  scene  so  beautifidly  de- 
scribed in  the  grateful  pages  of 
Arnold's  two  eminent  pupils,  Dean 
Stanley  and  Mr.  T,  Hughes — in  the 
then  mean  and  unsightly  chapel  of 
Rugby  School,  dimly  lighted  by  the 
two  candles  of  the  pulpit,  were  seen 
above  the  long  lines  of  youthful  faces 
the  strong  form  and  noble  face  of  the 
greatest  of  English  schoolmasters,  and 
the  voice  was  heard,  "  now  soft  as  the 
low  notes  of  a  fiute,  now  clear  and 
stin-ing  as  the  call  of  the  light  infantry 
bugle,  of  him  who  stood  there,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  witnessing  and  pleading 
for  his  Lord"  To  trace  the  coursa 
and  the  issues  of  this  social  reforma- 
tion might  be  an  interesting  task ; 
but  at  present,  as  one  of  the  least 
worthy  of  those  who  in  a  similar 
oflitie  to  Arnold's  own  woidd  fain 
have  caught  something  of  his  spirit,  I 
can  but  lay  upon  the  base  of  his  statue 
a  wreath  of  respectful  gratitude. 
I'ew  teachers  have  oiisen  since  his 
death  who  could  reach  high  enongh  to 
place  that  wreath  around  his  brow, 

"  Ut  mpiit  in  magaia  nbi  ncn 

Poratur  hie  imos  auto  corona  pedes." 


FROM  THE  QUmiNAL  TO  THE  VATICAN. 


'^Vmoit  the  Qniiinal  to  the  Vatican, 
from  the  death-bed  of  the  Ke-Galan- 

tdomo,  the  first  King  of  United  Italy, 
to  the  death-bed  of  Pins  IX..  the  last 
Papa-Re  of  Rome,  the  transition  has 
been  moet  startling  and  most  sudden. 
Id  aH  the  circnmstaDces  associated 
with  these  close  coincidences  of  royal 
and  papal  deaths,  Italy  may  well  feel 
justified  if  she  once  more  gratefally 
recqgnisOB  the  influence  of  the  benig- 
nant star  which  was  believed  to  have 
so  often  shed  its  light  on  the  fortnnes 
of  the  nation.  The  Ke-Galantaomo, 
so  angularly  fortnnate  in  all  the 
events  of  his  life,  was  not  leas  fortn- 
nate in  the  place  and  time  of  bis  un- 
looked-for death.  An  interest  of  a 
very  different  character  wonld  have 
attended  the  close  of  his  life  had  it 
occurred  at  his  Piedmouteao  villa  of 
La  Mandria.  There  would  not,  there 
could  not,  have  been  fonnd  there,  the 
asaembla^  of  domestic  political  and 
religious  associations  which  imparted 
so  varied  and,  in  some  respects,  so 
important  an  interest  to  the  last-  sad 
farewell  taken,  to  the  last  solemn  bless  ' 
ings  given,  in  the  little  chamber  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  Quirinal ;  nor  was 
the  Re-Galantuomo  less  fortunate  in 
the  time  of  his  departure.  Had  he 
died  only  two  months  earlier,  the 
prospect  of  a  possible  embari'assment 
in  Italian  affairs  arising  from  his 
decease  might  have  lent  fresh  vigour 
to  the  Ultramontane  conspirators  who 
were  then  holding  Marshal  Macmahon 
in  their  toils.  But  his  death,  so  closely 
preceding  that  of  Pins  IX,  furnished 
the  occasion  for  rekindling  in  the 
mind  of  the  aged  pontiff  all  the  more 
generous  feelings  towards  the  house 
of  Savoy  and  the  Italian  people,  by 
which  the  commencement  of  his  ponti- 
ficate had  been  marked,  and  paved  the 
way  for  a  better  understanding,  if  not 


for  a  complete  reconcilation,  bet« 
the  new  Pope  and  the  new  King. 

A  German  commentator  o  "  ' 
velli,  when  expanding  and  illue 
that  passage  of  the  Prince  in 
the  Florentine  secretly  has  set  forth 
how  completely  all  the  calculations 
of  Ciesar  Borgia  were  overturned  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father.  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  has  observed  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  one  ele- 
ment in  all  human  combinations  which 
is  most  certain  and  unavoidable — the 
element  of  mortality — is  the  one  most 
generally  overlooked.  The  remark, 
however,  did  not  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  PiuB  IX,,forit  would  be  difficnttto 
discover  amongst  the  illustrious  and 
august  personages  of  the  nineteenth 
century  another  individual  whose 
decease,  whether  proximate  or  remote, 
has  been  made  the  theme  of  so  moch 
speculation,  and  who,  before  closing 
his  eyes,  has  been  in  an  equal  degree 
a  p^y  to  the  discounting  of  all  the 
political  and  religious  contingendee 
which  his  end  might  bring  about.  Given 
up  again  and  again  by  his  physicians, 
it  was  his  lot  to  belie  all  their  pre- 
dictions, until  they  at  last  ceased  to 
foretell  his  approaching  death ;  and 
then,  when  they  had  ail  agreed  that 
he  might  live  yet  two  or  three  years, 
be  put  their  science  and  their  art  once 
more  to  scorn,  and  died  when  every  man 
in  the  Vatican  believed  in  the  further 
prolongation  of  his  life.  The  strange 
medley  of  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions by  which  his  character  and 
career  were  marked  revealed  itself 
even  in  this  last  phase  of  his  existence ; 
and  inst  as  the  most  fitful  and  capi 
cious,  the  most  spasmodic  and  impi 
sive  of  human  beings  had  favoured  ti 
world  with  the  proclamation  of  ^ 
personal  infalUhility — the  frail  mat 
whose  uncertain  health  was  ii 
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the  chief  cause  of  his  exchanging  the 
profession  of  arms  for  that  of  the 
Church,  lived  on  with  all  his  physical 
infirmities  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  in 
his  constant  illnesses  and  constant  re- 
coveries almost  suggesting  the  idea  of 
the  milk-white  and  immortal  hind, 
"  still  doomed  to  death,  yet  fated  not  to 
die."  Shortly  after  the  Italian  occu- 
pation of  Rome  at  the  close  of  1870, 
when  the  animosity  between  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment and  the  occupants  of  the  Vatican 
was  at  its  height,  there  appeared  in 
the  windows  of  all  the  Roman  print-sel- 
lers a  photographrepresenting  Pope  Pius 
IX.  and  Eong  Victor  Emanuel  arm- in- 
arm, both  smiling  most  pleasantly,  and 
apparently  on  the  very  best  possible 
terms.  During  the  seven  years  that 
elapsed  from  its  first  appearance  until 
the  death  of  both  Pope  and  Eling,  the 
photograph  steadily  maintained  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  profitable  articles  of  the  photo- 
graphic trade,  nor  did  its  sale  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  afEected  by 
the  violent  language  of  the  Papal 
briefs  and  speeches  denouncing  the 
Savoyard  usurper,  or  the  equally 
violent  declamations  in  the  Italian 
parliament  and  press  against  the 
clerical  foes  of  liberty.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  certain  shrewd  and  sound  instinct 
had  taught  the  people  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  war  of  words  much  latent 
good  feeling  existed  towards  each  other 
in  the  hearts  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
pontiff,  or  at  any  rate  that  if  no  such 
good  feeling  existed  it  ought  to  exist, 
and  that  its  existence  would  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  Italian  State 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  The  much- 
talked-of  but  never-realised  conciliation 
held  its  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  far  more  surely  than  it  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  the  statesmen 
or  the  churchmen;  and  the  popular  in- 
stinct in  this  case,  as  it  is  in  so  many 
others,  was  a  better  political  guide 
than  the  hesitating  and  distrustful 
counsels  of  the  cabinet  or  the  curia. 
The  conciliation  came  at  last,  and  came 
in  a  manner  so  unexpected  and  amidst 
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circumstances  so  touching  that  men 
could  not  but  regard  it  as  brought 
about  by  the  interposition  of  a  higher 
power,  and  designed  to  illustrate  far 
higher  truths  than  those  bound  up 
with  the  alternate  successes  of  liberal 
and  clerical  opponents,  or  even  with 
the  triumphs  of  a  national  and  Ultra- 
montane warfare.  Pius  IX.  had  never 
ceased  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  to  be  an  Italian  patriot ;  during  the 
earlier  period  of  his  life  he  had  been  a 
sincere  reformer,  and  at  one  epoch  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  an  Italian 
revolutionist.  If  his  revolutionary 
period  was  not  of  long  duration  it  was 
at  any  rate  so  strongly  marked  that 
the  early  friends  who  then  shared  his 
hopes  and  aspirations  would  never 
consent  to  look  upon  him  in  after  life 
in  any  other  character,  and  some  of 
them  even  set  up  a  theory  as  to  his 
relation  to  the  Church  much  akin  to 
that  once  in  favour  as  to  Sunderland's 
relations  with  our  James  II.  That 
was  simply  absurd,  and  it  would  be 
throwing  away  time  to  exhibit  the 
evident  proofs  of  its  absurdity,  and  to 
show  that  however  mistaken  in  his 
means  Pius  IX.  had  ever  during  his 
pontificate  the  same  end  in  view — the 
welfare  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
As  a  reformer  his  tendencies  were 
not  disclosed  for  the  first  time  on  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne.  There 
exists,  and  in  all  probability  will  soon  be 
published,  an  extensive  correspondence 
which  Cardinal  Mastai-Ferretti,  when 
Bishop  of  Imola,  held  with  the  chief 
political  authorities  in  Rome,  and  in 
which  the  future  Pope  seeks  to  impress 
on  the  leading  persons  of  the  govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  adopting  a  num- 
ber of  most  important  reforms,  of 
which  some  are  as  much  wanted  at  the 
present  day  as  when  Cardinal  Mastai- 
Ferretti  penned  the  letters  alluded  to. 
To  give  an  example,  he  implores 
the  Papal  government  to  make  such 
arrangements  with  some  foreign  state 
as  may  place  at  its  command  a  remote 
island  for  the  sole  objects  of  a  penal 
colony,  declaring  that  all  the  attempts 
to  deal  with  brigandage  and  with  the 
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Tike  crimes  in  the  papal  state  will 
prore  fruitless,  uolass  the  crimiiials 
shall  for  a  term  of  years,  or  if  required, 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  be 
completely  separated  by  a.  diiitaiit  oceaa 
from  the  lest  of  the  population.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe. — it  is  bat 
justice  to  the  present  Italian  govem- 
m.ent  to  make  the  statement — tliat  the 
actual  rulers  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
have  an  equal  conviction  of  the  same 
truth,  and  that  if  full  eSect  has 
not  been  given  to  it  the  fault  lies 
much  more  in  the  jealousy  of  foreign 
powers  than  in  the  diplomatic  action 
of  Italy  itself.  Fins  IX.  was  a  re- 
former, both  from  the  principles  which 
made  him  desire  a  better  state  of 
things,  and  from  the  kindly  feeling 
which  made  him  desre  an  increased 
amount  of  bapptness  amongst  all 
around  him.  But  it  happened  with 
litTTi  as  with  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon m.,  that  he  often  felt  most 
keenly,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
feeling  promoted  most  readily,  the 
happiness  of  the  individaala  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  immediate 
contact ;  and  their  personal  gratilica' 
tion  was  but  too  often  in  direct  an- 
tagonism with  the  happiness  of  the 
great  masses  of  subjects  intrusted  to 
their  rule.  The  more  honest  advisers 
of  Napoleon  III.  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  dangerous  weak- 
ness in  the  character  of  their  sovereign, 
that  when  they  proposed  to  him  any 
great  administrative  reform,  they  not 
unfrequently  made  it  a  regular  stipu- 
lation that  he  should  not  consent 
to  gi-ant  personal  interviews  to  the 
parties  whose  interests  would  be 
wounded.  That  official  adviser  of 
Pius  IX.  whom  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  rank  amongst  the  more  honest  of 
his  class,  his  cardinal-secretary  of 
state,  Ajitonelli,  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  same  peculiarities 
in  the  character  of  the  pontiff,  that 
his  constant  and,  as  it  proved,  per- 
fectly successful  aim  was  to  shut  out 
Pius  IX.  as  much  as  possible  from  all 
intercourse  with  all  persons,  excepting 
those  who   wei"e  subservient    to    the 


Cardinal's  own  aims,  whose  interests 
were  identified  with  his  own,  and 
whose  happiness  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  affected  by  any  sympathy  felt 
or  efforts  made  by  them  for  objects  of 
general  and  public  welfare.  Much 
has  been  said  during  the  last  sevian 
years  of  the  imprisonment  in  the 
Vatican  of  Pius  IX.  The  matchless 
effrontery  with  which,  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  the  Rhine  Provinoee, 
circulation  was  given,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  sajiction  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  to  the  legend  respecting 
Pius  IX.'s  alleged  captivity,  and  the 
constant  and  public  sale  in  those 
countries  of  straws  take-n  from  the 
august  prisoner's  pallet,  and  of 
photographs  representing  him  behind 
prison  bars,  throw  a  striking  light 
on  the  reckless  character  of  Ultra- 
montane ethics.  The  Ultramontane 
prelates,  who  during  their  an  anal 
visite  to  the  Vatican  had  the  constant 
opportunity  of  seeing  Pius  IX.  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  old  Byzaiitine 
splendour  of  Ms  court,  who  knew  that 
all  bis  movements  were  as  free  as 
those  of  their  own  sovereigns,  must 
have  performed  a  very  curious  mental 
process  when  they  succeeded  in  rea- 
soning themselves  into  the  belief  that 
the  constant  and  doily  representation 
in  their  presence  of  tttat  enormous 
lie  was  a  matter  calling  for  no  protest 
or  no  rebuke.  It  must  be  presumed 
that  they  had  accepted  and  acted  on 
the  principle  set  forth  with  Bnch 
clearness  by  Loyola  in  is  "Kules," 
that  if  any  object  seem  to  the  devout 
believer  white,  and  the  Church  teUs 
him  it  is  black,  his  unhesitating  doty 
is  to  regard  and  pronounce  it  black, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
his  spiritual  guides.  "When  the  story 
of  his  reign  shall  be  faithfully  and 
fully  written,  more  prominence  will 
be  given  to  the  involuntary  im- 
prisonment which,  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  he  endured  at  the  hands 
of  his  Cardinal -Secretary  of  State;  or, 
what  amounts  nearly  to  the  some 
thing,  to  the  strong,  though  subtle, 
network  of  precauiions  by  whicli  tl^ 
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Kichelieu  of  the  Papacy  made  his 
Louis  XIII.  his  helpless  and  unresist- 
ing tool.  And  when  the  same  story 
shall  be  narrated  in  all  its  details, 
prominence  will  likewise  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  at  one  period  of  his 
reign  —  in  the  summer  months  of 
1860,  immediately  preceding  the  sever- 
ance of  XJmbria  and  the  Marches 
from  the  Papal  dominions — a  con- 
stant watch  was  kept  over  all  the 
movements  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  by 
the  agents  of  the  French  police  then 
employed  in  Home,  for  the  purpose  of 
impeding  any  attempt  which  it  was 
then  believed  he  wished  to  make  to 
escape  to  Austria  or  Spain, — ^an  event 
which,  had  it  occurred,  would  have 
robbed  France  of  the  right  to  exhibit 
herself  to  the  whole  Catholic  world  as 
the  guardian  of  papal  independence. 
When  that  history  shall  be  faith- 
fully and  fitly  told,  justice  will  be 
done  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  if  it 
should  prove  difficult  highly  to  extol 
his  merits,  the  amount  of  his  demerits 
will  certainly  be  lessened.  He  did 
many  mischievous  things.  But  he  held 
with  Fielding's  predatory  hero  that 
mischief  was  a  thing  much  too  precious 
to  be  wasted,  and  that  it  shoidd  only 
be  employed  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
special  end  which  it  is  intended  to 
secure.  Cardinal  Antonelli's  especial 
end  was  to  heap  up  wealth  in  the 
coffers,  to  concentrate  power  in  the 
hands,  and  to  place  fair  women  at  the 
disposal,  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and 
he  scrupulously  and  conscientiously 
abstained  from  the  commission  of  any 
evildoing  which  was  not  directly  and 
immediately  subservient  to  the  main 
purposes  of  his  life. 

The  real  difficulties  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli's  task  can  only  be  under- 
stood when  they  are  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  personal  character  of  the 
Pope-king  whom  he  served.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  trouble  in- 
volved, and  the  care  required  in  the 
management  of  Pius  IX.  from  the 
details,  not  generally  known,  of  his 
demeanour  on  the  night  when,  after 
the  assassination  of  Eossi,  he  quitted 


the  Quirinal  in  disguise   for  Gaeta. 
The  chroniclers  of  that    event  have 
mentioned  that  his  immediate   deter- 
mination was  prompted  by  the  sudden 
advice  of  a  French  ecclesiastic  which 
he  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  providen- 
tial warning.     But  these  chroniclers 
have  passed  over  in  silence  the  follow- 
ing facts.     When  all  was  ready  for 
the  departure,  the  trusted  persons  who 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
brought,  as  the  chief  part  in   these 
arrangements,  the  disguise — the  lay- 
man's dress,  the  wig,  the  beard,  and 
the  green  spectacles  which  the  Pope 
was  to  put  on.     He  at  once  declared 
that  he  could  not  with  a  due  regard  to 
his  present  dignity  be  a  party  to  such 
mumming.     Point  by  point  was  then 
contested,  and  at  a  time  when  every 
moment  was  precious  he  was  brought 
only  by  degrees  to  accept  first  the 
dress,  then  the  wig,  next  the  green 
spectacles,    and    last,    after    a    hard 
struggle,  the  beard.    Then  he  was  con- 
ducted through  the  several  rooms  of  the 
Quirinal    which    were    opened    by   a 
master  key.     At  one  of  the  last  doors 
the  key  refused  to  do  its  work,  and  Pius 
IX.  at  once  declared  that  this  was  an 
intimation  from  Heaven  which  decreed 
that  he  ought  to  remain  in  the  Quirinal 
and  be  a  martyr.     The  vacillation  or 
oscillation  of  his  character  was  how- 
ever even  less  embarrassing  than  his 
personal  piques.      A  good    deal  has 
been  said  of  late  on  tlie  attitude  of 
the  Jesuit  father  Curci  towards  the 
Vatican,  and  of  the  harsh  treatment 
which  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Pius  IX.     The  true  relation  between 
the  late  Pope  and  the  Jesuit  fathers 
will   be    better   understood  when    it 
is  known    that    Father    Curci    had 
been  strongly  urged  by  Pius  IX.  to 
write  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign, 
that  the  Jesuit  refused,  and  allowed  it 
but  too  clearly  to  be  understood  that 
the  reason  of  his  refusal  was  the  dis- 
like to  undertake  a  biographical  white- 
washing of  Giovanni  Mastai-Ferretti. 
The  Pope  never  forgave  him.     Such 
were  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
familiar  features  in  the  character  of 
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I  CardiiiEil  Anto- 
— it  would  be  more 
T  whom  he  bo  long 
rnled^as  Eecretary  of  state. 

The  best  tribnte  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli  13  the  frightful 
state  of  anarchy  into  'trhich  the 
Vatican  was  thrown  immediately 
after  bis  death,  and  which  it  can< 
tinned  to  present  until  the  moment 
of  Pius  IX. 's  decease.  The  mind  of 
the  poor  old  Pope  was  etei-naUy  tossed 
to  and  fro  in  a  perfect  tempest  of 
accusations,  recriminations,  calumnies, 
inuendoes,  raised  np  around  bim  by 
the  fury  of  rival  factions,  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  degree  of  papal  com- 
mand over  the  pmpitory  of  another 
world,  it  did  not  during  the  last  fifteen 
months  of  Pius  EX.'s  Bojouni  in  this 
world  exempt  him  from  the  experience 
of  something  greatly  resembling  a 
pnigatory  here.  The  meeting  of  the 
Swiss  gnards,  so  soon  after  the  pre- 


regarded,  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
a  regular  Ultramontane  conspiracy 
organised  against  Leo  XIII.,  as  in 
that  of  the  natural  crown  and  climax 
of  the  general  confusion  in  which  the 
new  Pope  found  the  whole  Vatican 
plunged  when  he  formally  took  pos- 
session of  its  halls.  It  is  probable  that 
this  state  of  matters  had  not  a  little  to 
do  with  hastening  the  decision  of  the 
Condave,  for  the  Sacred  College  had 
to  take  into  account  not  merely  the 
importance  of  exhibiting  to  the  Catho- 
lic world  the  spectacle  of  early  and 
united  counsel,  it  had  also  to  face 
the  present  and  pressing  necessity  of 
bringing  something  like  order  into  the 
precincts  of  the  Vatican. 

The  election  of  Cardinal  Joachim 
Pecci  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  was  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  due  to  the  reaction  pro- 
voked amongst  the  Italian  Cardinals 
against  the  violent  Ultramontane  agita- 
tion by  which  the  Catholic  world  has 
been  long  convulsed.  That  reaction 
assumed  two  widely  distinct  forms— 
one  on  tbe  part  <^  nearly  a  half  of 


the  Sacred  College  to  let  the  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
Government  remain  for  the  moment  on 
pretty  much  the  .same  footing  as  tbey 
have  exhibited  since  1S70,  in  other 
words,  to  continue  protesting  against 
the  Italian  aggression,  but  not  to  push 
the  antagonism,  much  further  than  a 
mere  protest ;  whilst  with  anotho- 
section  of  the  Cardinals  this  modified 
hostility  would  have  been  exchanged 
for  an  open  and  direct  concilia tios. 
Cardinal  Pecci  himself  belonged  to 
the  former  group,  and  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  ita  views.  During  his 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  career  as  go- 
vernor of  the  papal  provinces  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Perugia,  as  nuncio  at  the 
Court  of  Brussels  from  18+3  to  184S, 
and  finally  as  archbishopof  Perugia,and 
from  the  last-named  date  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  tiara,  he  famished  ample 
opportunities  to  the  infinite  vaiie^ 
of  persons  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  for  correctly  estimating  his 
character,  and  the  general  estimate 
thus  formed  is  beyond  all  questioii 
highly  favourable.  The  anecdotes 
which  have  been  lately  published  re- 
specting his  singular  vigour  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Benevento  are  declared 
by  persons  then  living  in  that  pro- 
vince to  possess  a  somewhat  apocryjdial 
character.  But  it  is  certain  Uuit  lie 
brought  from  the  courtof  LeopoldL — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  s»y 
that  he  developed  and  strengthened  at 
that  court — a  more  than  common  d^ree 
of  diplomatic  Jiitesse,  the  habit  of 
tolerating  political  and  religious  dif- 
ferences, the  talent  and  tact  by  whioli 
statesmen  or  churchmen  placed  by  their 
office  amongst  hostile  and  contending 
parties  contrive  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  foes  as  well  as  friends,  and  even 
inspire  the  antagonists  whom  they 
must  combat  or  curb  with  the  belieiif 
that  as  regards  the  enemy  with  whtoo 
tbey  have  to  deal^they  might  go  further 
and  fare  much  worse.  The  position 
in  1846  either  of  a  civil  governor  or 
an  archbishop  in  the  third  city  of  tJie 
pipal  dominions  gave  to  its  boMttr 
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the  means,  if  be  possessed  the  tastes, 
of  not  only  exhibiting  aptness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
but  also  of  indugling  in  many  social 
courtesies  and  hospitalities;  and 
Perugia  abounds  in  pleasant  and 
grateful  memories  of  the  social  gather- 
ings and  genial  hospitality  during  the 
early  part  of  Carduml  Pecei's  official 
and  episcopal  rule.  Of  his  alleged 
vein  for  poetry  it  might  perhaps 
bo  safe  to  helieve  that  his  verses 
were  probably  much  admired  by  his 
vicar-general,  chaplains,  and  secretary; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  ever 
having,  like  old  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
inflicted  his  own  sonnets  without 
mercy  on  the  persons  who  sought  an 
audience  on  matters  of  public  business. 
His  interest  in. the  fine  arts  is  much 
more  positively  attested  by  his  care 
for  the  preservation  of  the  glorious 
artistic  monuments  in  which  Perugia 
abounds,  and  even  by  the  expense, 
considerable  for  his  means,  which  he 
personaUy  incurred  in  the  work  of 
restoring  the  cathedral,  whatever  the 
taste  may  be  with  which  those  restora- 
tions were  can'ied  out.  But  the  open- 
ing  years  of  the  archbishop's  sway  were 
marked  by  events  of  a  far  more  excit- 
ing character  than  these. 

The  creative  genius  of  Italy  was  all 
concentrated  in  a  task  far  nobler  than 
any  efibrts  of  plastic  or  pictorial  ai"t— 
it  laboured  to  build  up  a  structure 
more  imposing  than  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  and  towering  aloft  more  proudly 
than  St.  Peter's  dome  itself.  One  of 
the  chief  masters  in  this  national 
undertaking,  Vincenzo  Oioberti,  was 
the  personal  friend  of  Monsignor  Pecwi, 
and  the  patriots  of  Perugia  felt  pleasure 
and  pride  at  the  arrival  in  their  city 
of  the  author  of  the  I'rimato;  and  the 
fact  that  during  his  stay  amongst  them 
he  was  the  honoured  guest  of  their 
bishop,  naturally  served  to  increase 
the  esteem  in  which  they  held  their 
ecclesiastical  ruler.  At  length  the 
war  of  1818  broke  out,  and  the  band 
of  patriotic  Ferugiana  which  left  the 
,  city  of  the  Apennines  for  the  plains 
of.  Lomhaxdj  uteluded  m  M«  ivaia 
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some  even  of  the  clerical  teachers  in 
the  episcopal  seminary.  Then  all 
Italian  patriots  learned  with  dismay 
that  the  same  pontiS  who  had  blessed 
the  first  movements  of  the  Italian 
revolution  had  just  as  openly  de- 
nounced that  revolution  when  it  as- 
sumed the  natural  and  quite  inevitable 
character  of  a  national  war.  Straight- 
way archbishops  and  bishops,  taking 
their  cue  from  the  Vatican,  discovered 
that  Italian  nationality  had  its  hetero- 
dox aspect,  and  that  Gioberti's  Prhnato 
contained  certain  propositions  fit  only 
to  be  put  in  the  Index.  The  archbishop 
of  Pei-ugia  was  not  less  susceptible  of 
enlightenment  from  on  high  than 
his  episcopal  colleagues ;  but  it  is 
only  common  justice  to  add  that  he 
did  not,  lite  go  many  of  their  num- 
ber, ti-eat  with  contempt  and  rigour 
the  Liberals  of  his  diocese,  on  whose 
patriotic  efforts  he  had  so  lately 
smiled.  The  learned  professors  of 
bis  episcopal  seminary,  Adamo  Kossi 
and  Marchesi,  were  exposed,  on  their 
return  from  the  Lombard  campaign,  to 
no  annoyance  for  the  part  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  same,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, who  not  long  afterwards  was 
raided  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  often 
did  acts  of  kindness — very  cautiously 
and  almost  secretly,  it  is  true,  but 
stiil  he  did  them — to  the  more  en- 
thusiastic and  uncompromising  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  party,  who 
fi-om  the  known  character  of  their 
political  opinions  were  the  especial 
objects  of  suspicion  and  vigilance  to 
the  papal  police.  The  social  life  of  the 
Umbrian  capital  soon  reflected  but  too 
faithfully  the  elements  of  political  dis- 
cord ;  and  from  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, much  more  than  from  any  change 
in  his  personal  tastes,  the  archbishop 
no  longer  did  the  honours  of  the  city 
as  in  the  days  when  he  first  assumed  its 
civil  and  episcopil  government,  until 
his  mode  of  life  became  at  length  one, 
if  not  altogether  of  seclusion,  certainly 
of  extreme  retirement  and  comparative 
privacy.  Of  hia  occasional  visits  to 
Rome,  and  his  personal  relations  with 
tilW'ViHtiak4,'F»B^  (ttly  b«ud  itom 
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time  to  time  that  whenever  his  official 
duties  snmmoned  him  to  the  papal 
capital,  the  cardinal-secretary-of- state. 
Antonelli,  exhibited  a  degree  of  iin- 
e^vsiness  which  did  not  leave  the  mind 
of  his  eminence  until  the  moment  that 
Archbishop  Pecci  again  left  Rome  for 
Perugia. 

In  1859  the  character,  firmness,  and 
tftct  of  Cardinal  Pecci  were  snbjected 
to  a  fresh  ordeal.  As  one  of  the  fir^t 
consequences  of  the  war  w^ed  by 
Franc©  and  Italy  against  Austria,  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope  at  Perugia  rose 
in  arms  against  the  Vatican,  as  they 
had  done  in  so  many  other  cities  of 
the  papal  territory,  drove  its  repre- 
sentatives out  of  their  walls,  and 
established  a  provisional  government. 
The  inhabitants  had  fondly  hoped  that 
their  rising  would  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  Emperor  the  Bame  con- 
nivance if  not  opea  countenance,  which 
ho  had  given  to  the  ineurrectionary 
movement  in  the  legations ;  but  they 
were  cruelly  undeceived  when,  un- 
opposed by  either  French  or  Italian 
troops,  the  papal  soldiers  retook  the 
city  and  eignalised  the  recapture  by 
acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 
From  that  moment  the  position  of 
the  cardinal-archbishop  became  about 
aa  difScnlt  and  delicate  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  placed  as  he  was  between 
a  govermnent  reimposed,  amidst  most 
ssDguinaiy  scenes,  on  a  hostile  popu- 
lation, and  a  population  thirsting  for 
a  fresh  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
yoke. 

That  opportunity  was  furnished  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when, 
by  the  rout  of  Lamoricii're's  motley 
host  at  Castel-Fidardo,  the  papal  army 
was  destroyed,  and  Vmbria  and  the 
Marches,  liberated  by  the  presence  of 
Fanti's  and  CJiatdini's  troops,  became, 
after  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
people,  incorporated  with  the  other 
dominions  of  King  "Victor  Emanuel. 
Cardinal -archbishop  Pecci  now  reaped 
the  fruits  of  the  personal  good-feeling 
which  he  had  exhibited  towards  the 
oppressed  members  of  the  Uberal 
party  during  tha  |)eriod  from  1849  to 


ISen.  Men  felt  grateful  for  all  i 
good  he  had  done  without  too  clos  ^_ 
calculatiog  its  amount,  for  they  coxildi 
not  refrain  from  be.tring  in  mind  all 
the  evil  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
have  performed.  Hi  a  pastoral  letters 
spoke  indeed  lite  other  pastoral  let- 
ters of  the  heavy  afflictions  which  had 
fallen  on  the  Church  through  the 
assaults  and  impiety  of  the  wicked  : 
but  "the  wicked,"  as  directly  and 
personally  represented  by  the  prefects 
Commendatore  Giadda  and  Marquis 
Tanari,  or  the  Mayors  Evelyn  Wad- 
dington  and  Count  £«gina1d  ."  ' 

always  found  that  the  views  of  ' 
cardmal  as  to  the  expediency  of  i 
moving  a  troublesome  parish  priei 
or  making  some  change  in  cathedi^  or 
other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  did  not, 
after  all,  differ  widely  from  their  own. 
And  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  at  Turin  or  Florence, 
when  Signor  Peruzzi  or  Count  Cantolli 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Italian 
bishops  in  their  friendly  or  hostile  re- 
lations to  the  state,  the  minister  would 
frequently  express  the  opinion  that 
if  ail  prelates  acted  after  the  fashion 
of  Cardinal  Pecci  of  Perugia,  the 
collisions  between  government  and 
clergy  would  neither  be  very  frequent 
nor  very  alarming.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake,  however,  to  infer  from 
these  or  similar  facts  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  ecclesiastics  in  the 
diocese  was  marked  by  a  much  more 
liberal  character  than  in  other  places  ; 
the  priests  who  received  their  ti-ain- 
ing  in  the  seminary  of  Perugia  came 
forth  from  the  establishment  not  much 
more  friendly  to  civil  government,  to 
lay  independence,  and  to  Italian  unity 
than  the  great  body  of  their  colleagues, 
whilst  it  was  equally  a  matter  of  ob- 
servation that  the  young  men  who, 
after  pursuing  their  studies  there, 
renounced  the  idea  of  taking  orders 
and  entered  the  ordinary  walks  of  civil 
life,  distinguished  themselves  by  an 
unusual  amount  of  red-hot  radicalism, 
as  if  the  natural  reaction  from  the 
tone  of  their  clerical  teaching  had 
driven  them  into  tha  opposite  extreme. 
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But  there  was  no  lack  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  lore,  and  cDRtroversial  acnteneEa 
amongst  the  clergy  more  directly  de- 
pendent on  and  associated  with  the 
biahop.  The  Vicar-General  Laurenzi 
is  a  chm-ch-Iawyer  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  the  conductors  of  the  local 
organ  specially  devoted  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  Church  interests,  II  Paese,  may 
be  honourably  contrasted  with  many 
other  periodicals  of  the  same  colour 
for  the  temper,  talent,  and  tact  of  its 
controversial  writing. 

Such  were  the  chief  administrative 
and  political  antecedents  of  the  church- 
man whose  name  had,  for  some  yeaj^ 
past,  been  often  in  men's  mouths  as 
that  of  a  probable  successor  of  Fiua 
IX.  He  was  believed  to  be  an  object 
of  much  dislike  to  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  rumoured  that  the  knowledge 
possessed  at  Berlin  of  his  conciliatory 
character  and  habits  bad  made  his 
possible  election  to  the  papacy  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  in  the  chan- 
cellery of  the  (>ennan  Empire.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  had  been  con- 
stantly kept  at  a  distance  from  Rome 
by  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Antonelli ; 
and  when  Piua  IX.,  just  six  months 
before  his  death,  conferred  on  him  the 
rank  of  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  the  ap- 
pointment was  regarded  not  so  much  in 
the  light  of  a  high  dignity,  spontane- 
oixsly  bestflwedby  the  pontifi,  as  of  an 
obstacle  artfully  placed  by  Ultramon- 
tane influence  in  the  way  of  Cardinal 
Pecci's  elevation  to  the  tiara.  But  the 
duties  devolving  on  theCardinal  Camer- 
lengo, as  interim  Pope,  though  impart- 
ing plausibility  to  a  common  belief  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  he  elected,  never 
led  to  the  enactment  of  any  possible 
legal  disqualiCcation,  whilst  the  oppor- 
tunities which  they  furnished  to  Cardi- 
nal Pecci  of  bringing  out  into  greater 
relief  the  personal  characteristics 
which  wonld  fit  him  for  the  offic© 
may  have,  it  is  surely  not  unreason- 
able to  assume,  contributed  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  his  success.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  rashness,  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  bis  pontifical  career, 
to  vsBtoie  oa  any  poutiw  and  ««e»p* 


ing  prediction  of  what  the  course  of 
that  pontificate  is  likely  to  be.  Leo 
XIII,  has  been  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college  which 
is  desirous  of  maintaining  an  attitude. 
if  not  of  direct  amity  and  conciliation, 
at  least  of  an  extremely  mild  and 
modified  antagonism,  towards  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  and  other  civil 
govei'nments.  But  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  minority  in  the  sacred  collie, 
and  that  minority  is  of  a  restless, 
txirbulent,  daring,  and  not  uufre- 
quently  unscrupulous  character.  The 
Pope  has  a  persuadable,  pliable — one 
might  even  say,  if  the  word  could  be 
fittingly  applied  to  so  august  a  per- 
sonage, that  he  has  a  squeezeable — side 
in  hia  character.  It  is  not  more  cer- 
tain that  the  Tiber  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  that  the  Apen- 
nine  forests  will  shed  their  leaves  in 
the  autumn,  than  that  every  form  of 
Ultramontane  and  Jesuit  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  will  of 
Joachim  Pecci  to  render  him,  if  pos- 
sible, the  mere  instrument  of  an  Ultra- 
montane policy. 

The  chances  of  success  may  in  part 
be  estimated  by  the  foregoing  account 
of  the  Pontiff's  past  career.  If  I  have 
succeeded  in  faithfully  conveying  to  the 
reader  my  own  impressions  and  con- 
victions, he  will  be  prepai'ed  to  expect 
in  the  acts  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  an  atti- 
tude not  greatly  dissimilai-  from  that 
maintained  during  thirty- two  years 
by  the  Cardinal -bishop  of  Perugia, 
The  attempt  to  stand  well  with  rival 
and  contending  parties,  the  not  un- 
natural ambition  to  make  a  gi-eat 
figm-e  in  the  world,  if  the  course  of 
events  shall  permit  him  to  do  so  j 
the  habit  of  maintaining  a  dignified^ 
reserve,  when  such  reserve  clearly 
suggests  itself  as  the  most  expedient 
line ;  in  a  word,  a  marked  unwiUing- 
ness  to  compromise  the  great  interests 
of  which  he  is  the  guardian  by  any 
inconsiderate  st«p  in  one  directaon  or 
another — are  characteristics  which  be 
has  often  showed,  and  which  are  likely 
to  Iw  st^  dupl»f«d.    Xbe    resolo-- 
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tioD  and  energy  revealed  Id  his  first 
acts,  chiefly  in  the  dealing  awa^r  of 
abases  in  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  Vatican,  most  not  be  over- 
rated, nor  accepted  ad  eore  indi- 
cations that  an  equal  amount  of 
firmness  will  be  always  displayed  in 
the  general  government  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  position  of  the  newFope 
is  not  altogether  enviable.  Ke  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  snares 
and  pitfalls ;  and  it  required  all  his 
instinctiTe  caution  to  avoid  the  ITltra- 
montane  trap  set  for  him  in  the  pro- 
posal to  have  the  coronation  ceremony 
performed  publicly  in  St.  Petw-'s, 
where,  if  the  plans  of  the  intriguers 
had  proved  succesaful,  the  acoession 
of  the  new  Pope -king  would  have 
called  forth  a  clamorous  demon- 
stration in  favour  of  Pope-kin^ship, 
certain,  and  intended  to  provoke,  a 
counter-demonstration  in  favour  of 
Italian  unity,  and  thus  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  of  representing  to  all 
foreign  powers  the  untenable  position 
of  the  new  Pope  in  Rome.  The  action 
of  the  pontifi  in  his  relations  with 
foreign  powers  most  of  coui-se  be 
much  afi^ected  and  modified  by  the 
personal  qualities  and  political  ante- 
cedents of  his  cardinal- secretary  of 
state ;  and  not  the  least  of  the  em- 
barrassments encountering  Leo  XIII. 
haa  been  the  dilficulty  of  finding  in  the 
sacred  college  an  individual  who  com- 
bines the  political  and  religious  at- 
tributes wanting  for  such  a  post.  One 
eminence  is  too  mach  disliked,  another 
much  too  popular  in  Kome ;  one  is 
well-versed  in  the  traditions  of  the 
coiia.but  has  no  experience  of  foreign 
policy ;  a  very  able  and  generally- 
e«teemed  cardinal  appears  to  nnite  in 
Iiis  person  all  requisites  for  the  o£ce, 
but  alas  !  he  is  found  to  be  deficient 
in  one, — the  power  of  communicating 
by  speech  his  ideas  with  common 
clearness,  not  to  say  ease  and  fluency  ; 
whilst  another  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Church  is  shrewd,  witty, 
almost  as  well  versed  in  the  combina- 
tions of  European  politics  as  Prince 
Gortchakof^  bat  suggests  thn  doubt 


whether  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the 
Holy  See  will  be  promoted  by  a  states- 
manship which,  if  it  should  recall  the 
Jineae  of  Mazarin,  may  not  improbably 
suggest  the  morals  of  Dubois. 

It  would  appear  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cardinal  Franchi  to  the  poet 
of  cardinal-secretary  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  pontifi  as  the  best 
means  of  bringing  to  a  close  the  many 
embarrassing  questions  connected  with 
the  choice.  The  persons  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  estimating  Cardinal  Franchi's  cha- 
racter from  his  past  career,  and  of 
anticipating  from  the  same  his  pro- 
bable action  as  secretary  of  state,  feel 
no  little  difficulty  in  forming  any  dc£;. 
nite  conclusion.  It  was  not 
that  he  would,  under  any 
stances,  accept  the  post.  That 
should  hive  been  a  candidate  for  thft 
papacy  was  natural  enough,  and 
equally  natural  that  he  should  look 
forward  to  the  chances  of  better  suc- 
cess in  another  conclave,  for  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  is  on  the  verge  of  three  score 
and  ten,  and  Cardinal  Franchi  a  much 
younger  man.  The  post  of  cardinal- 
secretary  of  state  has  always  been 
regarded  as  disqualifying  its  holder 
for  the  office  of  future  pontiS  in  a  de- 
gree far  beyond  that  of  Cardinal 
Camerlengo,  so  that  Cardinal  Franchi, 
in  accepting  the  office,  may  be  held  tA 
have  virtually  abandoned  all  hope 
of  ever  wearing  the  tiara.  Than 
the  post  of  prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda is  held  for  life,  whilst  that  of 
cardinal-secretary  is  dependent  on  the 
Pope's  pleasure.  A  large  income,  with 
immense  patronage  and  influence,  is 
attached  to  the  first,  whilst  the  second 
no  longer  possesses,  as  it  did  when  the 
papacy  was  a  temporal  power,  corre- 
sponding advantages  ;  it  seemed  tbere* 
tore  most  unlilEely  that  (Wdinat 
Franchi  would  exchange  his  high 
dignity  of  prefect  of  the  Propaganda 
for  one  in  which  he  would  be  remov- 
able at  pleasure.  But  Cardinal 
Franchi,  defeated  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  the  tiara,  has  thrown  hiinself 
heart  and  aoul  into  the  oonteict  fof  tjie. 
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secretaryship  of  state,  and  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  ousting  from  the  post 
Cardinal  Simeoni,  by  whom  it  had  been 
held  since  Cardinal  Antonelli's  death, 
and  whom  Leo  XIII.  appeared  for 
some  time  not  unwilling  to  retain. 
What  objects  may  Cardinal  Franchi 
be  presumed  to  have  in  view  in  this 
eager  desire  to  wield,  if  not  all  the  in- 
fluence belonging  to  a  Pope,  at  least 
all  that  of  a  cardinal  secretary  ?  The 
objects  are,  beyond  all  question,  much 
more  of  a  poUtical  than  of  a  religi- 
ous character.  They  may  indeed  be 
assumed  to  possess  a  directly  per- 
sonal character,  in  this  sense,  that 
Cardinal  Franchi  has  ever  been  de- 
sirous of  playing  a  conspicuous  part 
on  the  great  stage  of  Boman  Catho- 
lic politics.  Cardinal  Franchi,  even 
though  holding  the  office  of  prefect 
of  the  Propaganda,  is  not  commonly 
believed  to  trouble  his  head  much 
about  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the 
elevation  of  morality  and  religion  in 
any  of  the  states  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
World  much  engrosses  his  thoughts. 
But  in  all  the  annals  of  the  Church 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a 
man  who,  by  inclination,  character, 
and  habit,  has  been  more  completely 
at  home  in  the  region  of  political  in- 
trigue than  Cardinal  Franchi  has  con- 
stantly shown  himself  to  be  since  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life.  I  have 
spoken  of  his  "  character,*'  but  the 
real  character  of  Cardinal  Franchi 
would  be  more  difficult  to  define  and 
to  describe  than  that  of  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli.  Jonathan  Edwards  has  ob- 
served of  a  certain  class  of  men  that 
their  character  reminds  you  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  the  successive  skins  of 
an  onion.  You  may  fancy,  if  you  have 
never  examined  it,  that  there  is  some 
tough  kernel  in  the  centre,  but  you 
peel  off  one  coat,  and  then  a  second, 
and  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  with 
the  last  coat  the  entire  onion  has  been 
peeled  away.  In  Cardinal  Franchi 
you  remove  the  upper  skins  of  the 
Ahhe  GcUant  and  Petit  Mattre,  who,  had 
he  figured  at  the  Versailles  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  would  have  exchanged 
witty  scandal  in  the  recess  of  the  (Eil- 
de-ho&uf,  and  might  even  have  furnished 
matter  for  witty  scandal  at  other 
courts;  then,  you  come  to  the  skin 
of  the  keen-witted  and  astute  diplo- 
matist, ever  ready  to  turn  the  weak- 
nesses or  wants  of  the  court  to  which 
he  is  accredited  to  the  advantage  of 
his  own  sovereign  or  himself ;  the  next 
coating  reveals  a  politician  apparently 
of  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  profess- 
ing  to  understand  and  act  in  harmony 
with  the  intellectual  and  social  re- 
quirements of  his  time ;  but  you  must 
not  trust  too  much  to  appearances,  for 
you  may  find  in  the  last  skin  that 
liberal  appearances  are  but  appearances 
after  all,  and  serve  only  to  mark  the 
aims  of  an  ambitious  churchman,  and 
the  ends  of  an  all-absorbing  and  de- 
spotic Church.  With  Cardinal  Franchi 
as  secretary  of  state,  we  may  feel 
pretty  confident  that  the  influence  of 
the  papacy  as  a  political  power,  and 
of  Italy  in  so  far  as  reflecting  or 
strengthening  the  influence  of  the 
papacy,  will  be  brought  to  bear  not 
only  on  the  Eastern  Question,  but  on 
all  other  questions  of  international 
interest,  with  a  subtlety  and  an  energy 
which  Cardinal  Antonelli's  statesman- 
ship, even  in  its  most  vigorous  days, 
was  unable  to  exhibit.  A  man  so 
eminently  a  politician  must  beyond 
all  doubt  have  had  some  political  aim 
greatly  at  heart  in  his  intense  eager- 
ness to  secure  the  secretaryship  of 
state.  That  eagerness  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli's  resolve  that  nothing — ^not  even 
death  itself — should  be  able  to  suggest 
to  the  diplomatists  accredited  to  the 
Vatican  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
power  passing  away.  Almost  the  last 
act  of  Cardinal  Antonelli's  life  was 
grimly  characteristic.  The  very  day 
before  his  death  he  was  informed  that 
Baron  Baude,  then  newly  accredited, 
desired  an  interview,  after  presenting 
his  credentials  to  the  Pope.  Cardinal 
Antonelli  was  almost  at  his  last  gasp ; 
but  he  got  himself  dressed  with  the 
greatest    care,   and,  propped    up    on 
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cnshions,  called  for,  ajid  diank  off, 
ftboat  hftlF  a  bottle  of  brandy  before 
Teceiving  the  French  diplom&tist.  By 
tie  belp  of  this  alcoholic  auxiliary,  he 
appeared  as  brilliant,  witty,  shrewd. 
»3ii.  pleasaDtly  sarcastic  as  he  had  ever 
been  when  in  perfect  good  health-  In 
short,  he  produced  on  Baron  Baude  the 
precise  impression  which  he  intended 
to  convey ;  for  the  French  minister, 
jort  after  the  interview,  assured  a 
friend  that  the  stories  nbout  the 
dangerous  state  of  Antonelli's  health 
were  all  mere  nonsense. 

The  problems  with  which  the  new 
Pope  has  at  once  to  deal  are  greatly 
different  from  those  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  Pins  IS.  on  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  The  actual  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  Vatican  to  all 
civil  gOTemments,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
is  much  less  import^t  than  the 
change  in  its  relations  to  public 
(qiinion  and  to  free  inquiry.  The 
facts  th&t  Italy  now  possesses  a  con- 
stttutiDnal  government,  and  that  it« 
various  provinces  have  been  united 
into  a  single  state,  have  by  no  means 
so  momentous  a  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  f  utiu*  prospects  of 
the  entire  papal  hierarchy,  as  the 
fact  that  in  every  Italian  town  and 
village  every  imaginable  question  as 
to  the  respective  duties  and  powers  of 
Church  and  State  is  the  theme  of  full 
and  free  discussion.  The  Pope  and  the 
B^cred  college  must  now,  in  a  degree 
never  before  experienced  by  popes 
and  cardinals,  take  into  account  the 
daily  shifting  shades  of  political  and 
religious  opinion  as  visible,  not  mei-ely 
in  Rome  itself,  but  in  the  other  great 
political  and  social  centres  of  the 
Italian  state.  The  same  remark  holds 
good,  Aough  not  to  the  same  extent, 
respecting  the  position  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  now  finds  itself 
throughout  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
empire  and  in  those  districts  of 
Catholic  Germany  where,  thirty-two 
years  ago,  the  press  was  not  yet  un- 
£etteied,    Dorii^  tJie  last  eix  mouthfi. 


but  more  especially  daring  the  last 
two  months,  the  Italian  press  has 
been  teeming  with  articles  on  the 
question  whether,  as  the  first  condi* 
tion  of  real  Italian  progress,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  promote  a  general  awaken- 
ing of  religious  opinion  I  What  the 
writers  of  these  articles  mean  by  a 
general  awakening  of  religious  opinion 
in  Italy  is  not  always  easy  to  under- 
stand, though  one  fact  ia  clear — 
that  the  writers  in  question  have 
very  imperfectly  realised  in  their 
own  minds  the  vast  magnitude  of  ail 
the  issues  involved  in  such  a  BHrve- 
ment.  They  have  not  attempted  to 
weigh  its  difficulties  in  opposition  to 
the  Church,  its  still  greater  difficul- 
ties if  originating  within  the  Church 
itself,  the  almost  total  want  of  the 
human  instruments  fitly  qualified  for 
its  direction,  and  the  utter  onpce- 
paredness,  through  previous  mental 
and  moral  training,  of  the  miUioDs 
whom  it  is  proposed  religiously  to 
instruct  and  elevate.  These  considera- 
tions, however,  do  not  render  less 
suggestive  the  fact  that  the  want  of  a 
higher  tone  of  religious  thought  is 
becoming  every  day  more  frequently 
and  more  loudly  expressed  by  the 
chief  organs  of  Italian  public  opinion, 
and  this  more  general  expression  un- 
doubtedly reveals  more  general  feel- 
ings and  convictions.  Tiiis,  however, 
is  a  condition  of  the  public  mind  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  political 
and  patriotic  aspirations  universal  in 
1846.  In  that  year,  and  in  the  two 
years  immediately  following,  one 
heard  on  all  sides  the  assurance  that^ 
if  Italy  could  only  succeed  in  attain 
ing  civil  fi*eedom  and  national  unity, 
religious  questions  would  at  coics 
be  lost  sight  of;  that  Italians,  in 
short,  felt  no  interest  in  religions 
inquiry,  and  wonld  be  content  with 
according,  as  their  forefathers  had 
done,  an  outward  and  conventional 
respect  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
without  troubling  themselves  as  to 
the  deeper  phases  of  religious  life. 
Without  seeking  to  overrate  the 
Muooiit  or  impavtuwa  fl£  the  chuga 
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which  an  these  questions  has  been 
effected  in  public  opinion,  it  is  not 
the  less  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  a  change  has  taken  place  which 
has  altered,  and  is  every  day  altering 
still  more,  the  relations  between  the 
Italian  clergy  and  the  Italian  people. 
The  question  sa  recently  mooted  as  to 
the  expediency  of  a  legislative  change 
in  the  measure  of  the  papal  guaran- 
tees is  even  less  important  in  itself 
than  as  a  symptom  of  the  degree  in 
which  such  matters  are  assuming  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  national 
tbonghts. 

Many  amongst  the  public  writers 
who  now  discuss  the  benefits  lilcely  to 
accrue  From  an  awakening  of  religious 
opinion  mean  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  the  return,  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  united  Italy,  of  that  con- 
nection between  the  State  and  the 
Church  which,  in  the  system  of  the  old 
despotic  govemments,  made  the  clergy 
instruments  of  state  police.  The  views 
of  such  persons  when  closely  sifted 
amount  simply  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
very  convenient  for  governments  to 
have  in  their  pay  and  at  their  disposal 
a  large  body  of  men  whose  avocations 
bring  them  into  contact  with  all  ranks 
of  society,  who  possess  special  influence 
over  the  female  mind,  and  who  can 
give  or  withhold  certain  articles^in 
this  case  religious  ceremonies — of  which 
the  presence  at  critical  moments  is 
highly  prized,  and  the  absence  keenly 
felt  and  bitterly  lamented.  No  doubt 
the  ministers  of  religion  in  every 
Catholic  country,  considered  quite 
apart  from  the  greater  or  less  amount 
of  truth  in  the  doctrines  which  they 
are  assumed  to  teach,  possess  such 
attributes,  and  are  so  far  well  fitted  to 
be  the  instruments  of  state  police. 
The  remai-k  would  hold  equally  good 
of  barbers  or  bakers,  taken  as  a  class. 
For  every  peasant  or  workmnn  who 
goes  to  mass  on  a  Sunday  or  saint's 
day  five  go  to  the  barber's  shop  to  get 
themselves  shaved ;  for  one  woman 
who  reveals  the  twinges  of 


to  a  confessor  twenty  women  confer 
with  the  hairdresser  on  their  cmffure, 
and  if  this  is  true  of  the  first  and 
second,  it  Is  even  more  the  case  with 
the  third  class ;  for  saddening  as  must 
be  the  admission,  there  is  no  man  in- 
different to  the  bread  that  is  baked  in 
ovens,  whilst  comparatively  few  prize 
at  its  real  worth  the  bread  that  cometh 
down  from  Heaven.  To  what  extent 
the  priests  under  the  old  papal  rlgime 
were  employed  as  government  deteC' 
tives  became  known  when,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  regular  government 
at  tbe  dose  of  184S  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Pius  IX.  to  Gaeta,  the 
police  archives  were  esamined  by  the 
provisional  government  then  estab- 
lished, and  were  found  to  contain  many 
thonsand  secret  reports  furnished  to  the 
police  by  the  parish  priests  and  con- 
fessors of  the  various  churches.  Such 
a  revival  of  religious  influence  aa 
should  be  in  eSect  the  mere  commis- 
sion of  the  oldest  sins,  and  that  not 
even  in  the  newest  ways,  will  assuredly 
bring  no  good  to  Church  or  State  in 
Italy.  But  there  is,  I  repeat,  the  un- 
mistakable aspiration  in  many  quarters 
for  a  religious  awakening  of  another 
and  much  higher  kind,  and  with  tbe 
forms  which  this  aspiration  has  already 
taken,  and  may  be  expected  to  take, 
the  Koman  curia  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  deal.  The  character  and 
habits  of  the  Pope  may  render  him 
not  unfit  to  assume  and  maintain  a 
becoming  position  amidst  these  new 
phases  of  national  life  ;  for  his  secre- 
tary of  state,  Cardinal  Franchi,  religious 
opinions  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
so  many  political  countci's,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  games  of  official,  diplo- 
matic, and  international  intrigue.  The 
religious  forces  of  Europe  may  be 
expected  before  long  to  figure  once 
more  on  the  stage  of  politics  aide  by 
side  with  our  old  friends,  "  The  Latin 
Kaces,"  and  with  all  the  purity  and 
piety  which  they  have  invariably  ex- 
hibited in  the  diplomatic  chancell<  "" 
of  Madrid  and  Constantinople. 


1«U^^ 


DAPHNE. 

She  stood  upon  the  hitl,  and  ^h'd 
{A  loTelf  child,  autoach'd  by  care); 

"  I  cannot  bear  mj  life,"  she  cried : 
"My  life  is  very  hard  to  bear  I 

"The  leret  moors  around  me  lie, 
The  heather  blooms — It  alwaj-s  did; 

Why  are  the  moors  so  level  t  why 
An  they  not  by  magnolias  hid  I 

"  O  for  a  Borrow  or  a  sin  I 
A  touch  of  14'ature's  real  force! 

0  for  a  martyr's  crown  to  win, 
Or  for  a  criminal's  remorse!  " 


A  rosy  hue  iilnmin'd  skies 

That  blash'd  beneath  a  sunset  kiss; 
She  look'd  with  discontented  eyes, 

And  cried,  "How  beaatiful  it  is! 


"  Why  are  the  foolish  heavens  bright 
When  suns  arise  and  suns  depan  1 

0  heart  of  mine,  why  art  thoa  light  1 
Will  nothing  ever  break  my  heart ! " 

She  stamp'd  her  foot  upon  the  ground  — 
A  daisy  died  beneath  the  tread — 

Then  with  her  angry  forehead  frown'd 
At  the  calm  heaven  o'er  her  head. 

'■The  lightning's  flash,  the  thunder's  crash- 
Such  things  may  be,  for  tbey  have  been— 

1  want  a  hurricane  to  dash 

And  crush  the  stupid,  senseless  scene '.  " 

She  tossed  her  arms  into  the  air. 

And  Youth,  in  her  undaunted  grace. 
Shone  forth  as  innocently  fair 

A£  in  a  little  baby's  face. 


A  shadow  flitted  o'er  \ 

(No  shadow  falls  without  a  cause) — 
As  carelessly  she  saw  it  pass. 

As  carelessly  she  sees  it  pause. 

Why  comes  he  still  at  evening's  close, 
When  solitude  is  most  endear'd— 

This  fair-hair' d  man,  with  Saxon  nose. 
Blue,  cheerful  eyes  and  ruddy  beard  ? 

She  stands  aloof — in  beauty's  pow'r, 
Fresh  as  a  rose,  as  lily  pure ; 

She  is  the  sweetest  little  flow'r 
That  ever  glorified  a  moor. 

Love  unpossess'd  is  still  most  deai'. 
Ere  use  has  put  it  to  the  proof. 

And  manly  hearts  draw  very  near, 
When  lovely  maidens  stand  aloof. 

He  spake  :  "  I  leave  to-mon-ow  morn, 
Only  to  say  good-bye  I  come." 

She  answer 'd  with  a  sort  of  scorn, 
"Men  go  away — girls  sit  at  home." 

u'd  her  with  his  cheerful  glance; 
Her  maiden  obarms  are  quite  complete; 
A  little  breeze  began  to  dance 
Amid  the  grasses  at  his  feet. 

A  little  ruffle  cross'd  bis  brow 

(While  idly  waved  the  feather'd  fern) ; 
He  said,  "  Altho'  I  leave  you  now, 

Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  return." 

Her  dainty  foot  disturb' d  the  grass^ 
"  If  /  had  wings — if  /  were  free — 

Alas  I    you  are  a  man.     Alas  1 
I  only  am  a  girl,"  said  she. 

The  rosy  sunset  softly  lit 

Her  shining  ©yea  and  smiling  lips ; 
She  look'd  so  beautiful  in  it. 

She  almost  did  its  light  eclipse. 

Laden  with  honey  from  the  moor, 
The  heather-bee  flew  slowly  o'er — 

Aa  sweet,  as  heavy,  as  secure  • 
He  felt  the  burthen  that  he  bore. 

And  so  he  spake :  "  We  need  not  part 
If  thy  dear  will  should  will  it  so. 

Thy  image  reigns  within  my  heart, 
Or  if  I  come,  or  if  I  go." 


Dapkne. 

The  miuilen  blosli'd.     With  startled  eye 
She  listen'd.     Will  she  e'er  forget 

The  tender  light  that  woo'd  the  ^1 
The  glow  of  sunshine  era  it  sett 

By  Isiael  the  oSering 

Of  firstborns  meant  their  very  best; 
And  ah,  the  first  of  eTerything 

1$  dearer  f&r  than  all  the  rest. 

The  first  steps  that  her  babj''9  foet 
Take  toddling  to  a  mother's  knee. 

First  cheers  triumphant  heroefl  meet. 
The  sailor's  first  retnm  from  sea; 

The  first  review  that  praised  a  book 
(Dear  praises,  met  with  eager  faith !) ; 

Of  love,  the  first  sweet  tone  or  look 
Are  things  remember'd  until  death. 

Daphne  may  leave  or  take  his  heart. 
But  'tis  his  hand,  and  his  alone. 

E^rst  tonch'd  the  string  that  will  impart 
Its  sweetest  music  to  her  own. 

He  s^d,  "  Two  lives  like  thine  and  mine 
May  with  a  bright  contentment  meet. 

Let  sorrows,  cloud,  or  pleasures  shine, 
The  path  is  trod  by  willing  feet. 

"A  little  home  in  Kensington, 
A  little  wife  the  mistress  there, 

A  little  purse  to  carry  oa 

Hooaehold  expense  with  modest  care. 


"A  little  brougham,  when  days  are  clear, 

A  little  page,  to  play  his  part- 
One  only  thing  not  little,  dear — 

The  love  within  each  loyal  heart !  " 

As  he  advanced,  her  hand  to  seize, 
She  raised  it  with  a  soft  command. 

And,  stepping  backwards,  murmur' d,  "Please— 
Oh,  do  not  touch  my  tittle  hand ! " 

With  delicate,  caressing  grace 

Her  little  hand  she  stroked  and  ki^s'd. 
While  he  look'd  keenly  in  her  face, 

Seeking  for  something  that  he  miss'd. 

"Ton  do  not  like  me  I"     "  Xo,"  she  said; 

"Or  not  in  such  a  way  aa  this." 
And  nodded  np  and  down  her  head. 

To  mark  a  stroQger  emphasis. 


Daphne. 

With  careless  ease  and  gesture  frank 
She  turns  to  him ;    he  never  stira ; 

But,  as  their  glancea  meet,  his  sank 
At  the  unclouded  light  in  hers. 

She  spoke  in  a  delicious  voice, 

like  woodland  bird  untrain'd  by  art ; 

The  music  made  his  heart  rejoice, 
Altlio'  the  meaning  vex'd  his  heart. 

"  I  have  not  any  fancy  for 

The  dull  delight  of  things  like  these ; 

d  a  brigand,  or 
A  bishop  am< 


I  chUd  I 


"Ah, 


a  woman,  as  you  see ; 
But  life  must  be  aa  far  and  wide 
In  action,  as  in  time,  for  me. 

"I'm  seventeen!     Life  stretches  on. 

What  should  I  do,  from  youth  to  oge, 
With  little  homes  in  Kensington, 

A  little  brougham,  a  little  page) 

"I,  who  would  watch  in  brigand's  cave 
With  rapture  for  his  footsteps'  sound. 

Or  with  my  bishop,  dare  the  wave. 
While  poison'd  awows  flutter  round  !  " 

Her  radiant  face  has  sought  the  skies, 
As  if  the  skies  inspired  her  thought ; 

In  the  wild  beauty  of  her  eyes 
A  spirit  shines  by  man  uncaugbt. 

And  then  she  laugh'd  and  tum'd  to  him. 
Crying,  with  eyes  that  gleam' d  and  shone, 

"Does  not  that  Uttle  house  look  dim  I 
That  little  house  at  Kensington  1" 

His  heart  beat  with  a  faster  stir 
Than  e'er  in  court  its  pulses  drew. 

"When  he,  the  well-known  barrister, 

lUscued  the  man  whose  guilt  bo  knew. 

"You  are  a  child,"  he  said;    "alas  I 

I  cannot  win  you.     Yet,  unwon, 
When  years  have  pass'd,  as  yeai-a  will  pass, 

May  you  not  prize  wliat  now  you  shun  1 

"There  are  no  brigands."     Angrily 

She  cried,  "There  ore — you  hww  there  are— 
In  Corsica  and  Italy, 

In  Spain,  Dalmatia,  and  Navarral" 


Dapkme. 


r  vistf  nl  ^aaoea  ■ 
n'd  to  tetti 


>  ku  will, 
Aod  aliBOtt  plMded  for  tlw  gnoe 
or  i^tfti^  tlkare  be  farigaads  stOI ) 

Herielded  bnguxts.     "  WtH — perh^« — 
Toeiv  maf  be  some ;    bat,  to  tbis  «^ 

The;  «re  not  wlut  tbej  seem,  to  caps 
And  fefttben,  mi  tbe  ffuadj  stage. 

With 


Kie  atopp'd  him  ahtrplr.     "Hats  a  caret 
"yeatb  Westninster'B  enchanted  roof, 
'Mid  doster'd  shafts  and  pillars  tair, 

"Wbere  painted  ennbeanu  glow  and  fade. 

And  mnsiG  thtmderB  as  it  list, 
I  saw  two  living  bishc^  madcL 

And  so  I  imw  that  the;  exist! 

"And  00*  went  sailing  o'er  tbe  sens, 
To  seek  that  clime  of  ice  and  enow. 

Where  eren  teais  of  mine  would  freeze 
If  I  permitted  them  to  Sow. 

"And  one  a  lorely  island  sought, 
Where  eannibalx,  with  eager  feet" — 

She  glow'd  triomphant  at  the  tbooght — 
"  Welcome  the  man  they  hope  to  eat  I 

"And  one  went  south  and  one  went  north — 
I  longed  with  either  to  hare  gone — 

Would  not  such  life  b©  ten  times  worth 
The  little  life  at  Kensington!" 

Ue  qnail'd  her  fiery  glance  beneath ; 

She  langh'd — he  sigh'd.     "These  men,"  he  said; 
"These  holy  men,  defying  death, 

Go  forth  alone — they  do  not  wed.'' 

"Who  wants  them  tol"  she  sharply  cried; 

"  Who  dares  a  single  life  condemn  1 
^larriage  is  small,  the  world  is  wide — 

Why  ahoold  I  want  to  marry  tbem  t 

"  Brigtinds  and  bishops,  both  unknown — 

Is  life  less  absolute  and  true  I 
It,  only  It,  18  all  my  own — 

Why  should  I  give  it  up  to  you  1 

"  Let  those  enjoy  a  mild  eattite 

Whose  cheeks  are  pale,  whose  heai-ts  are  faint; 
For  Me,  I  will  be  sometiung  g 

Either  a  Sinner  or  a  Saint ! " 


Daphi 

He  sta^rted  back,  abasb'd  and  ves^d, 

She  stood  erect,   serenely  bright. 
Her  childlike  glimcea  unperples'd 

By  aught  that  could  prafaae  their  light. 

'■  You  know  not  what  you  moan."     "  I  do  !  " 
"Yon  toQoh  torpedoes  in  your  play; 

You'll  change  your  mind."     "Wbat'a  that  to  ; 
Of  course  I'll  change  it  every  day. 

"  Bat  one  thing  I  will  never  change, 

Through  all  the  change  that  years  reveal — 

The  wish  for  something  Oreat  and  Strange, 
The  wish  to  Suffer  and  to  Feel ! " 


The  crimson  ball,  severely  round, 
That  might  have  been  a  miracle, 

8ank  swiftly  down  beneath  the  ground. 
And  left  a  twilight  on  the  hill. 
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THE  GOTHIC  FRAGMENTS  OF  XJLFILAS. 


The  great  majority  of  English  readers 
are  not  aware  of  the  vast  treasury  of 
wealth  which  exists  for  all  who  love 
'the  English  language  in  the  fragments 
of  TJl£las  the  Goth ;  and  unless  they 
are  scholars  of  some  pretension  they 
are  probably  acqusdnted  with  little 
more  than  the  name.  We  purpose 
giving  in  this  article  a  short  sketch 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of 
these  remains,  and  showing  some  of 
the  numerous  points  in  which  they 
become  a  mine  of  original  ore  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  earliest 
forms  of  their  own  speech,  and  can 
find  a  pleasure  in  tracking  home  some 
long-familiar  and  well-hunted  word  to 
its  secret  lair. 

It  will  be  well  to  give  at  the  outset 
some  brief  account  of  the  personal 
history  of  Ulfilas  and  of  the  singular 
fortunes  that  have  attended  his  work. 
About  the  year  258  a.d.,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperors  Valerian  andGallienus, 
the  Groths  laid  waste  Asia  Minor,  which 
was  then  for  the  most  part  Christian, 
and  carried  o£E  out  of  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia  numerous  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  some  priests.  These 
Christian  prisoners  became  the  means 
of  sowing  the  seeds  of  their  own  faith 
among  their  new  masters,  and  among 
the  Christians  thus  captured  were  the 
ancestors  of  Ulfilas.  They  had  already 
lived  sixty  years  among  the  Goths 
when  Ulfilas  was  bom,  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  his  use  of  the  Grothic 
language  and  for  his  Gothic  name, 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  modern 
word  "  wolf.*'  His  birth  took  place 
somewhere  about  318  a.d.,  when  the 
Goths  were  in  possession  of  the  Dadan 
provinces  north  of  the  Danube.  After 
the  death  of  Constantino,  and  when  his 
son  Constantius  was  reigning  in  the 
east,  Ulfilas  at  the  age  of  thirty  was 
made  first  bishop  of  tho  Moeso- Goths. 
He  laboured  for  seven  years  in  the 


provinces  beyond  the  Danube,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  with 
Constantius  about  355  a.d.  from  the 
persecution  of  the  heathen  Gothic  prince 
Athanaric.     The  bishop  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  a  dwelling-place  assigned 
them   south  of    the  Danube,  in    the 
mountains  of  the  Hsemus,  the  modem 
Balkans.     This  was  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  for  more  than  thirty  years: 
he    was    within  the   confines   of  the 
Koman   empire,  and  therefore  under 
the    protection    of    Home,    and     he 
spent    nearly    half    his     life     there 
preaching,  studying,  and  writing.    He 
preached  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Gothic, 
invented  the  Gothic  alphabet,  which 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek,  and 
left  behind   him    many    translations, 
sermons,  and  treatises.    He  was  taken 
ill,  and  died  at  Constantinople,  whither 
he   had  gone   at  the   bidding  of  the 
emperor  on  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
in  his  seventieth  year,  a.d.  388.     He 
translated  from  the  Greek  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  which  he  prudently 
omitted,  fearing  the  warlike  influence 
they  might  have  on  his  inflammable 
nation.      As    far    as    we  know,   the 
Gothic    language    had    never    before 
been  used  for  literary  purposes.     Nor 
is  it   probable  that  it  had.     As  late 
as  the   ninth   century  copies  of   the 
translation  of   the  Scriptures  by  Ul- 
filas    were    still  in  existence;    after 
that  we  lose  sight  of  them.     Up  to 
that  time  the  Goths  carried  with  them 
in  their  various  migrations  this  sacred 
and  national  literary  monument.     Till 
within   the  last   fifty  years   all   that 
remained  of  it  were  fragments  of  the 
four    Gospels,  preserved   in    what    is 
known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus.     This 
MS.,  now  kept  in  the  library  of  Upsalay 
in     Sweden,   was     probably     written 
about  590  or  600  a.d.,  when  the  East 
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Gotha  were  ruling  in  Italy,  and  it 
came,  after  unknown  fortunea^ — ^perhapa 
by  the  agency  of  Charlemagne,  who 
conquered  the  Gotha  in  Spain,  or  by 
other  means — into  tho  poHsesaion  of 
the  Abbey  of  Werden,  near  Diisseldorf, 
where  it  was  found  by  Arnold 
Mercntop  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  ThenPe  it  found 
its  way  to  Prague,  whence  it  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes  to  Stockholm  in 
1648.  Then  it  was  brought  to  Hol- 
land, and  again  purchased  by  tho 
Swedes  for  600  dollars,  bound  in 
silver,  and  given  to  the  University 
of  TJpaala.  It  is  written  in  silver 
letters,  with  gold  headings  to  the 
sections  and  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Ont  of  330  leaves  only  177  remain. 
In  1818  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in 
Gothic  were  discovered  by  Mai  and 
Castiglione  in  a  monastery  of  Lom- 
bardy,  written  on  palimpsests.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  other  frag- 
ments of  minor  importance,  this  is 
.ill  that  remains  to  us  of  the  price- 
less version  of  the  Gothic,  bishop ; 
but  this  has  been  the  me-ons  of  making 
known  to  na  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  a  language  which  would 
otherwise  have  irretrievably  perished ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the 
importance  and  tho  interest  attaching 
to  an  original  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  wo  regard  it 
linguistically,  historically,  or  theo- 
logically. 

We  proceed  now  to  illustrate  these 
observations  from  specimens  which  wa 
shall  present  to  the  reader  in  the 
following  order:— 1,  illnstratione  of 
grammar  and  language ;  2,  additions 
found  in  the  Gothic  text  ;  3,  omis- 
sions ;  4,  peculiarities  of  translation : 
and  5,  variations  of  reading  and  in- 
terpretation. 

1.  The  Gothic  language  is  the  oldest 
representative  of  the  Teutonic  branch 
of  the  Aryan  op  Indo-Germanic  family 
of  languages,  and  bears  a  striking 
analogy  in  the  structure  of  its  gram- 
mar and  in  its  vocabulary  to  the 
fireek  and  the  Sanskrit,  while  in  cer- 
tain points  it  boa  retained  a  perfoo 


tion  of  form  which  is  not  found  in 
the  Greek.  It  mai-ks  tho  neuter  in 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns.  It 
possesses  a  dual  of  personal  pronouns 
and  verbs ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
curious  to  notice  in  the  Gothic  vereion 
a  degree  of  precision  which  is  absent 
from  the  Greek.  For  example  :  In 
St.  Mark  xi.  2,  where  our  Lord  is 
giving  orders  to  His  two  disdples 
concerning  the  paasover,  the  Gothic 
runs,  "Go  ye  two  into  the  village 
over  against  you,"  and  the  dual  is 
preserved  throughout,  Again  in  St. 
John  X.  30,  the  Gothic  uses  the  dual 
for  rendering  our  Lord's  words,  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one;"  i.e.,  we 
tico  are — Gr.  iafiiy.  And  again  in 
St.  John  xvii.  11,  23,  "That  they 
may  be  one  as  we  lino  are  one,"  So 
likewise  in  1  Cor.  sii.  31,  "The  head 
cannot  say  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need 
of  you  two,"  And  in  Eph.  vi.  22, 
when  St.  Paul  says  "that  ye  might 
know  our  affairs,"  meaniug  those  of 
himself  and  Tychicua.he  uses  the  dual 
in  the  Gothic  version. 

The  Gothic  language  has  also  a 
passive  voice   and  a  causal    form  in 

In  reading  this  old  version,  one  is 
struck  by  the  homeliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  language  used,  and  by 
the  strange  light  that  is  thrown  upon 
some  common  English  or  German  word, 
as  though  we  suddenly  came  upon  it 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  existence.  Aa 
this  is  perhaps  the  point  that  will 
most  interest  the  general  reader,  we 
will  give  several  examples. 

In  St.  Matt.  V,  35,  "  Swear  not  at 
all  ...  .  neither  by  the  earth,  for  it 
is  His  footstool."  Gothic,  fotubaurd  ; 
I.e.,  footboard. 

The  original  of  our  word  v^reak  is 
seen  in  St.  Matt.  v.  44,  "Bless  them 
that  curse  you."  Gothic,  vrikandans. 
The  word  commonly  used  for  Lord, 
Frauja,  is  still  familiar  in  the  German 
Fran  and  Friiulein. 

Few  persons  who  are  glad  to  thick 
of  and  to  see  their  friends  are  aware 
that  the  word  fi-iend  is  a  genuine 
prGEent  lattidfi];  of  bko  Gathiii  vei-b 
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frijon,  to  love ;  Sanskrit,  pri ;  and 
that  in  lik«>  maimer  the  word  fiend 
is  a  present  participle  of  the  verb 
fijan,  to  hate  (Luke  six,  27);  friend 
and  fen'l  therefore  being  respectively 
Imtr  and  hater. 

A  pructical  difBcnlty  which  must 
always  beset  those  who  would  write 
English  phonetically  is  the  mode  of 
digtingnishiiig  between  the  son,  of  the 
family  and  the  mm.  in  the  heavens 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  a  diStcuIty 
arising  out  of  the  original  sound 
of  the  two  words,  both  being  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  su,  to  beget.  And 
there  is  in  Sanskrit  one  word,  siSnn, 
which  combines  the  two  meanings  of 
Jiegetler  and  begotten,  or  sun  and  son. 
In  the  Gothic,  sonna  or  sunno  is  sun, 
and  aunne,  son.     (See  Matt.  v.  45.) 

In  the  modern  alma  ihe  etvmologi- 
cal  connection  with  pity  is  obscured 
if  not  forgotten,  but  the  original  ten- 
derhearti'hie^s  reappears  in  the  Gothic 
armahairtitha  even  more  plainly  than 
in  the  German  barmherzigheit. 

Two  words  in  common  use  at  the 
present  day  are  found  in  the  phrase 
''lock  thy  door" — gahikans  haurdai. 
Matt.  vi.  C — the  latter  word  probably 
containing  the  origin  of  hoarding. 
"They  think  they  shall  be  heai-d  for 
their  m-iich  upeakiiig,"  Matt.  vi.  7,  is 
iu  the  Gothic  filuvaurdein.  fvlrtegi  of 
'card*.  Our  word  ikiy  is  found  in 
tho  Gothic  thinbo,  while  steid  and 
shop-?{/J  are  reprasentatives  of  stilan 
and  hlifan,  which  are  both  used  in 
Matt.  vi.  19,  20.  With  the  latter 
compare  the  Greek  >:XtxTij!.  In  "  take 
00  thought  for  your  life"  we  find 
the  earliest  use  of  our  own  mourn  in 
maur  naith,and  in  ''more  than  meat" 
we  see  the  origin  of  food  and  fodder 
in  the  Gothic  fodeinni.  "  Conidder 
the  lilies  of  Ihe  field,"  Matt  vi.  28,  is 
in  Gothic  "the  blooms  of  the  heath" 
— blomans  haithjos ;  and  so,  in  ver, 
30,  "the  grass  of  the  field"  is  the 
liarj,  havi,  and  va  John  vi,  10,  "  There 
was  much  •trass  in  the  place;"  while 
to-morrow  is  gistradagls,  i.e.,  yester- 
d^y.  In  the  Gothic  we  discover  the 
ovigiB&l  meanii^  oi  the  word  Mwn^ 


Oerman  glauben,  Gothic  galaubjan  ; 
for  it  is  a  causal  form  of  liuban,  to  &« 
dear  ;  galaubjan,  to  hold  dear,  to  trvaU 
So  compare  gadragkeith,  givelh  to 
drink,  a  causal  of  drigkan,  to  driftk. 
Matt.  X.  43.  "Enter  ye  in  at  tlie 
strait  gale,"  Matt.  vii.  13,  and  "  I  am 
the  dooi;"  St.  John,  x.  !),  are  rendered 
in  the  Gothic  by  the  one  word,  daor. 
"  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fraitg," 
Matt.  viL  16,  is  bi  akranam,  that  is,  by 
their n«>Mi(t.  So"fruitsmeet formpent- 
ance,"  Luke  iii.  8,  akran.  (Comp.  com,) 
Centurion  is  in  Gothic  hondafaths, 
so  brathfatha  is  brideffroom,  the  last 
syllable  in  both  cases  being  the  San- 
skrit pati,  lord.  The  last  syllable  of 
bridegroom,  which  always  strikes  one 
OS  somewhat  harsh,  is  in  Gothic,  |m^ 
served  in  its  original  foiTU  and  mean- 
ing, namely,  guma,  vian.  So  the 
roughness  of  the  "  r  "  is  absent  from 
the  last  syllable  of  the  German  Bntu- 
tigam.  In  Matt.  viii.  13  we  read^ 
"and  his  servant  was  healed  i 
self-some  while,"  weilaL 

In  "  when  he  was  come  into  Pal 
hoitie,"  and  "he  arose  and  wenfl^ 
hifl  house,"  the  Gothic  has  gards  I 
garda,  which  still  remain  in  our  yard 
and  garden,  and  in  Stutt^or(,  ic.  So 
1  Cor.  X.  22,  "Have  ye  not  a  garden 
to  eat  and  to  drink  in  1 "  In  Matt, 
is.  12,  ui  thaurban  hailai  lekeis : 
"  they  that  are  whole  have  bo  need  rf 
the  physician,"  we  find  the  wo| 
darben.  bedilrfen,  whole  and  leec 

In  "  he  that  taketh  not  his  t 
Matt.  X.  38,  we  Hnd  the  cross  i 
its  original  offensiveness  as  galga,  4 
gallows.     See  also  Galatians,  vi  12, 14. 

In  Matt.  XXV.  43,  "  I  was  a  him- 
gered,"  we  have  gredags,  showing 
that  the  time  was  when  the  vrard 
grcedij  bore  less  offence  than  it  does 
now.  As  a  singular  illustration  d 
the  vicissitudes  that  befall  words  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  we  have  in  the 
Gothic  of  Matt.  sxvi.  74,  and  the 
corresponding  passages  of  Itlark  and 
John,  "and  immediately  the  cock 
crew":  suns  hana  hrukida,  which 
in  its  modem  equivalents  would  be, 
mxm  ika  km  croakti.    The  suae  thiag. 


e  read. 

rent^^H 

da  ra^^^ 
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■ban    it 
lianges  i 
BTeredir 
bhn  the 


is  oonapicaoua  in  the  two  words  qveen 
and  quean,  ose  of  wbich  has  inherited 
imperial  glory  and  the  other  reproach 
and  shame,  though  neither  originally 
meant  more  than  wavian  or  ww/e,  being 
the  Gothic  qino  or  qaena,  Matt,  ixvii, 
19,   1  Cor.  ix,  5.     Greek,  yuVij.     8o, 
in  like  manner,  when  Joseph  of  Ari< 
mathea  was  called  gabigs,   rich,  the 
meant    somewhat    more 
Bs    now.      Other    curious 
meaning   are   to   be    dis- 
ired  in  the  dephant  hair  with  which 
Eohn  the   Baptist  was  girded,  Mark 
1,  6,  the  camel  and  the  elephant  being 
equally  unknown,  and  the   name   of 
the  one  being    wrongly  assigned   to 
the  other ;  in  s.    '15,  in  the  leathern 
girdle  which    he  bad  about   his  hup 
(hips),    and  in    the     descent    of  the 
Holy  Spirit    like  a  hawk,  eve  ahak, 
Mark    i.    10.     So    the    "two    young 
pigeons"  of  Luke  ii.  24,  toos  juggons 
ahake.    It  is  strange  that  the  appella- 
tion   of   a  timid  bird  like  the   dove 
lould  have  passed  over  to  its  direct 
]>Of<ite  in  disposition,  the  hawk. 
We  find  the  original  of  the  common 
■  bed,  Mark  ii.  4,  in  the  Gothic 

I  The  advocates  of  the  modern  prao- 

pee  of  intoning  and  monotoning  may 

hid  some  countenance  for  the  habit  in 

the  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when  to 

sing  out  and  to  i-ead  out  were  one  and 

the  same  thing  ;  and  so  the  Gothic  of 

Mai'k  iL  25,  "'have  ye  never  read" 

— is  usgajrgvuth.  (Comp.  Luke  iv,  16, 

of    our  Lord    "he    stood  up   for    to 

read.")      The    word   for   2xvrabl«g     is 

yokeg,    Mark    iv.    2 ;    gayukom,    and 

"the    mysteries    of   the  kingdom  of 

heaven,"   iv.  II,  are  its  runes,  rnna. 

The  word  for  millstone,  Mark  is.  42, 

asiluqairnus,    is  the  relic  of    a  time 

when  the  mill  was  worked  with  asses, 

and  the  second  half  of  the  word  pro- 

^^^^nbly  liiirvivos  in  our  word  chum. 

^^^■*'Tbe  hook  of  divorcement,"  Mark 

^^H|   4,    reminds    us    of    the    original 

^^^^bbrew    term,  sefer,  book,   which    is 

^^Bldered  in  the  A.  Y..  "  bill  of  divorce- 

^^^H&t."    The  word  for  lidieB,  in  Mark 

^^^kS3,  ^miods  ua  of  a  tune  when  tt^ 


chief  wealth  of  the  nation 
cattle — foihu,  German  vieh;  and  the 
turn  in  the  contest  which  is  given  to 
"  (rw*()V;3  in  them  "  by  the  change  to 
"hunting  after  them"  (hunjac)  is  a  good 
practical  coromectary  thereon.  We 
come  upon  the  origin  of  the  modem 
woid  Mill  whore  we  should  perhaps  not 
expect  it,  in  the  iniie/at  that  was 
digged  by  the  husbandman,  Mark 
xii.  1,  kelikn. 

Two  other  common  words  ai'e  found 
in  strange  places  in  Mark  xiv.  :  "  say 
ye  to  the  goodman  of  the  hire " — 
heiva — and  in  xiv.  43,' "  a  great  multi- 
tude with  swords  and  Ireex,"  trivam. 
The  first  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  towns 
is  discovered  in  the  Gothic  of  "they 
call  together  the  whole  band,"  Mark 
XV.  16,  hansa.  Cm:  Lord  is  described 
as  being  "twelve  winters  old,"  Luke 
ii,  42,  tvalib  vintnins;  and  the  epithet 
magua  (Germ,  magd),  is  applied  to  the 
"child  Jesus  "  in  the  nest  verse. 

The  original  natui-e  of  evil  as  a 
departui-e  from  good  is  beautifully 
seen  in  "  to  do  good  or  T/iiz/ood,"  Luke 
vi.   9,  thiutb   taujan,  than    unthiuth 

In  Luke  viii.  20  we  see  the  mother 
and  brethren  of  our  Lord  i/enrning  to 
spciik  with  Him,  gairujandona,  in  ix. 
d  ;  the  disciples  are  told  to  shake  oil 
the  mould  from  their  feet  in  going  out 
of  the  unworthy  city — mulda ;  so  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  48,  "  as  is  the  mouldi/;"  and 
in  V.  62  of  the  same  chapter,  that  the 
}ilongh  waa  originally  si  /«'?,  hoha. 
from  which  he  who  looked  back  was 
not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  St.  19  the  disciples  are  told  that 
they  shall  tread  on  serpents— tmdan 
ufaro  vaurme — i.e.,  tread  vit  wortnn. 
When  the  tempters  ore  asked.  x.i.  24, 
"  Whose  image  hath  iti "  the  word  is 
mannleika;  and  in  v,  3tt,  those  who 
ore  equal  to  the  angels  we 
them— IbnaiiB. 

In  John  vi.  S3  wo  find  the  fan! 
it  bnnts  not  in  "the  Hesh  fin 
nothing  " — boteilh. 

In  John  IV.    1,   ' 
vine" — veinatriu — i.e.,    wine-tra 


■  word  is 
Lose  who 

tfaa-^^^l 
"tro^^^H 
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-auftigards  —  we  see  tie 
origmftl  of  the  modeni  orchard. 

From  Uio  Epistles  ve  maj'  t^e  a  few 
examplea  of  iutecest,  e.g.,  Rom.  viiL  3  : 
"  Wbkt  the  law  conld  not  do  m  that  it 
WB8  (ici^" mnks ; ix.  27,  "sand  of  the 
sa»,  naJiaamareius,  the  first  word  sur- 
vires  mtheOerm&iiEenna/men;  1  Cor. 
L  20,  "  Whore  is  the  wise  " — huidogd, 
bandy — recalls  a  state  of  societ;^  in 
which  dexterity  was  regarded  aj 
wisdom.  In  1  Cor  vii  21,  "care  not 
for  it,"  the  Gothic  is  ni  karoa.  In 
ix.  7,  milk  is  foond  as  milnks.  In 
XT.  9.  St.  Paul  calls  himself  the 
mnedUst  of  the  apostles — smallsta.  In 
2,  Cor.  xi.  33,  he  speaks  of  being 
"let  down  tiirough  an  eye  door"— 
augadanro^  which  shows  that  miulow 
vmaoriffoaHyKuid-door.  Id  FhiL  iiL 
5,  "  the  stock  of  Israel "  is  called  the 
!:not,  knodai,  and  the  ''thrones"  of 
Col.  i  IG  are  sitlos,  tettlei.  It  will 
be  readily  conceived  from  these  es- 
amples,  which  are  given  only  as 
specimens  of  many  more,  what 
a  rich  mine  there  is  in  the 
Gothic  fragments  to  reward  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  stadent. 

2.  There  are  a  few  additions  to  be 
noted  in  the  Gothic  text  of  the  Kew 
Testoment.  In  Mark  iiL  32,  '-Behold 
thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  withont 
seek  for  thee."  The  Gothic  adds, 
with  some  MSS.,  and  thy  titters, 
which,  at  all  events,  corresponds  moie 
exactly  with  the  words  following  in 
the  b^t  verse  of  the  chapter :  '*  The 
same  is  my  brother,  and  my  »igter,  and 
mother."  There  is  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
runs,  "  It  was  written  to  the  Romans 
from  Corinth."  In  the  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  Cor. 
X.  17,  there  is  the  remarkable  addition 
of  the  words  in  italics  :  "  We  are  all 
partakers  of  that  one  bread  and  of  that 
one  euf,"  which,  considering  the  anti- 
quity of  the  version,  may  be  regarded 
as  very  important  testimony  to  the 
practice  of  the  Gothic  Christians  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  29th  verse  of  the  same  chapter 
we  find  this  addition :    "  Why  is  my 


liberty  jadged  of  the  conscienoe  4 
unMiever I"      At    the    end     of 
fijst   Epistle   to    the   Corinih 
have  this  note :    "  The    first 
to  the  Corinthians  was  «~ritten  &am 
Philippi,  as  some  say,  but  it  a 
rather,  by   tlie    apustlc's  own    ; 
ing,  to  be  from  Asia" — with  i 
modern   writers  agree.  Compi  i 
In   1   Cor.    xu.  15,     If       ' 
adds   to    the    c!au^,    "  If    IJte  ^ 
should   say.   Because    I    am  ikAI 
hand,  I  am   not   of  the   body,"! 
words,  "  nor  to  the  body ; "  and  m 
the  words,  "If  the  ear   should  j 
Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  an  a 
the  body,"  }ior  to  tlie  hody  ;  and  ia>9 
10,  it  reads,  "  I  laboured  and  em' 
more  than  they  all."   These  are  ai 
the  additions  which  are  to  be  obc 
in  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Xew  1 
ment.  Ephesians  i.  6,  instead  of  b 
"  Wherein  he  hath  made  us  a "  - 
in  the  beloved,"  runs  " 
son,"     In  PhU.  ii.  28,  instead  < 
Paul  saying,  "and  that  I  may  h 
less  sorrow^l,"  the  Gothic  a 
say,  '-that  I  may  be  the  more  | 
thinking  how  it  is  with  you," 

3.  We  pass  now  to  the  otnii»ioiUftl 
distinct  from  those  portions  wliidi 
have  nnf orttmately  been  lost  to  ns  frani 
the  defective  condition  of  the  MS. 
The  first  is  tlie  omission  of  the  word 
openly,  with  the  best  MS3.,  in  Matt. 
vL  18,  "Thy  Father  which  seedi  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openljf," 
Again,  in  si.  2,  "  John  sen^tfa  tm  ■ 
of  his  disciples."  The  word  tteo  is 
omitted,  where  probably  Zia  was  read 
instead  of  Ho,  which  is  however  not 
without  MS.  authority.  In  the  oarrs.- 
tive  of  the  Pharisees  b^ng  diHpleaBed 
on  account  of  tJie  disciples  eating  bread 
with  nnw&shen  hands,  Mark  viL  % 
the  words  almost  requisite  for  the 
sense  in  FrigHiih,  t}^y  /ouiidjaalt,  are 
omitted,  as  indeed  they  are  in  the  beat 
MSS. ;  and  similarly  in  the  eJevenih 
verse,  there  is  in  the  Gothic  noUiii^ 
answering  to  the  words /i«  altaUhe/rM, 
which  the  Authorised  Version  has  in- 
serted with  a  view  to  complete  the 
supposed  sense  of  the  Greek.      By  far 
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the  most  important  omisGioD,  however, 
is  thiit  of  the  naiTative  of  the  womaa 
,. taken  in  adultery,  in  the  beginning  of 
)  eighth  chaptei-  of  St.  John  (viii. 
—11),  together  with  the  last  words 
!  the  previous  chapter,  "And  every 
lan  went  nnto  hia  own  house."  Aa 
monly  known,  this  is  a  much  dis- 
isted  possajje,  but  we  oje  only  oon- 
iKn.ed  now  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
Gothic  is  one  of  those  ancient  veraions 
in  which  it  is  not  found.  The  other 
omission,  for  which  there  is  also  MS. 
nntbority,  is  that  of  the  words, 
"through  his  blood,"  in  Col.  i  14. 

"With  regai-d  to  the  last  twelve 
verees  of  the  Qoapel  of  St.  Mark, 
ive  are  nnfortunately  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  contaioed  in  tbo  !MS.  used 
by  UlJilfts,  because  there  is  a  de- 
fect in  the  Gothic  MS.  at  that  place. 
As  however  the  hiatus  does  not  begin 
till  the  twelfth  verse,  and  the  three 
first  verses  of  the  doubtful  portion  still 

I  main,  it  would  seem  to  bfi  well  nigh 
rtain  that  the  rest  of  the  remaiu- 
l  verses  had  originally  formed  an  in- 
pul  part  of  the  Gothic  version  of 
Mark. 
4.  The  translation  of  Uliilas  from 
3  Greek  is  for  the  most  part  wonder- 
ly  close  and  accurate.  In  a  very 
few  instances  he  has  slightly  departed 
from  the  original,  and  we  may  suppose 
bad  authority  for  so  doing,  and  iu  one 
or  two  cases  he  seems  to  have  endea- 
voui-ed  togiveagloss;  but,  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bis 
version  is  highly  valuable,  even  ou 
this  ground.  The  oxpr..'3aion.  Matt,  v, 
37,  "  Whatsoever  is  more  tlian  these 
Cometh  of  evil,"  as  welt  us  the  peti- 

In  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "Deliver 
from  evil,"  is  ambiguous,  as  it  is 
the  Greek,  but  in   both  cases  the 
ibiibility  eeems  to  be  that  from  the 
I  <me  is  the  meaning  of  the  Gothic. 
Matt,  vi.  li,   26,  "your  heavenly 
ther,"  is  "your  father  who  is  over 
iven,"  ufar  hi  mi  nam. 
Even  the  Greek  order  U  observed  in 
Matt.  viii.  10,  "  not  in  Israel  such  faith 
have  I  fouud,"  wd  so  in  Xuke  Tiii. 


47,  where  the  construction  is  more 
complex,  "  she  came  running,  and 
fulling  down  to  him,  for  what  cause 
she  had  touched  Mm,  told  him  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people,  and  how 
she  was  healed  immediately." 

In  Mark  ix.  8,  instead  of  "  save 
Jesus  only  with  themselves,"  we  find 
"  save  Jesus  only  iciVA  himself." 

In  xii.  20,  we  find,  "  The  Lord  God 
our  Lord  is  one,"  following  what  is 
probably  the  true  ce.ining  of  the  Old 
Testament  Hebrew. 

In  St,  Luke  ii.  14,  we  have  the 
beautiful  reading  and  rendering  of 
Jerome  preserved,  specially  commendod 
by  Keble,  and  generally  followed  by 
Roman  Catholic  interpreters  also,  in- 
defensible though  it  may  be  critically 
or  theologically,  "  on  earth  peace 
towards  men  of  goodwill." 

In  ix.  4,  47,  where  the  English  ver- 
sion has  rendered  the  same  Greek  word 
SiaXoyuT/iue  by  two,  "  Tlien  there 
arose  a  reasmdng  .  .  .  and  Jesus 
perceiving  the  tlmaght,"  the  Gothic 
has  used  but  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  John  viL  1,  "  After  these  things, 
Jesus  walked  in  Galilee,  for  he  could 
not  ivalk  in  Jewry,"  where  the  Greek 
has  but  one,  the  Gothic  uses  two. 
Again,  in  Luke  xvi.  10,  where  the 
Greek  and  English  have  used  two 
dissimilar  words  to  expi-ess  opposite 
ideas,  ttiot-oc,  &Iikoc,  faithful,  unjust, 
the  Gothic  has  chosen  two  similar 
words,  triggus  and  untriggua. 

It  is  possible  that  in  Luke  xix.  42, 
we  have  an  instance  of  a  grammatical 
error,  perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  found 
throiignout  the  fragments,  where  sKpil^ij, 
to  which  the  real  subject  is  ra,  is  ren- 
dei«d  "now  it  is  hid  from  thine 
eyes." 

In  John  viL  3D,  where  the  A.  V. 
supplies  gii'eii  in  the  words  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  tfiren.  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified,"  the 
Gothic  has  "  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
yet  on  them,  because."  kc. 

One  of  the  blemishes  of  the  existing 
English  version  is  found  also  in  the 
Gothic,  namely  John  i.  14,  15,  where 
it  reodflCB^  "Ian  UiK^gopd  ehepbetd 
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iv.  Z2,  follows  the  Greek 
God  in  Christ  hatii  for- 


ftcd  know  my  sheep,  and  &m  known  of  silbin.     G 

mine.      As  the  Father  knoweth   me,  esactly,  " 

even  so  know  I  the  Father,  and  I  lay  given  you." 
down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  instead         5.  Foremost  among  the  iUnstratigiks 

of    "1  know  my  sheep  even  as    the  of    reading  and   interpretatioii   to  be 

Father  knoweth  me,  and  I  know  the  gathered  from  the  Gothic  version,  nias4 

Father."      This,  however,   may  be   a  be    placed    the     celebrated 

matter  of  pnnctiiation  in  the  printed  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  where  the  authority 

copies.     In  the  nest  verse,  however,  Ulfilas  is  distinctly  in  favour  of] 

the  still  greater  blemish  of  the  A.  V.  in  reading  which  all  scholars  have  | 

not  discriminating  between  Jlock  and  adopted,  and  by  which  the  '■'  " 

J'olii  for  TToifiytf  and  auXij  is  avoided  by  manifest  in  the  fiesh  "  of   the  i 

the  one  word  being  rendered  avethi  ia    shown    not    to    be  genuine ; 

and  the  other  avistri.  Gothic  runs,  "  Great  is  thi 

In  X.  -4,    ''How  long  didst   thou  (rona)  of  godliness  trfiieh  ' 

make   us    to    donbt,"    which,  in  the  fest  in  the   fleab,"  so  that  the  MS. 

Greek,  is  lift  up  ovr  soul,  that  is,  hold  Uliilas  used  may  have  had  o,  or  naore 


(  suipenae,  the  Gothic  is  literal  i 
its  rendering — s^vala  unsara  hahis. 
In  xi  39,  lAzanis  is  said  to  have  been 
d«ad  Jour  daygy  which  expresses  the 
single  Greek  word  reropraToc,  and  is  one 
word  also  in  the  Gothic,  fidurdf^. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  donht 
whether  the  contest  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  (1 
Cor.  XV.  32),  was  metaphorical 


probably  Je,  but 

In  Mark  viii. 
to  Methtaida,  and  they  bring  a  blind 
man  unto  him,"  TTlfilas  reads  "  Bet^ 
any,"  which  is  also  supported  by 
MSS. 

In  Mark  ix.  40,  the  Gothic 
"  He  that  is  not  against  you 
you,"  instead  of  utt.  There  is 
rity  for  either  reading,  but  that  wliicb 


blind 
Bet^      , 

m 


In    the    Gothic,  whatever    ambiguity     UlJilas  followed  is  perhaps  to 


there  may  be  originally,  is  preserved 
by  the  verbal  following  of  the  Greek, 
bi  maunan  du  dluzam  vaih. 

The  obscure  phrase  used  by  St  Paul 
in  2  Cor.  L  ly,  "The  things  that  I 
purpose,  do  I  purpose  according  to  the     eeeu  him  that  he  was  blind.' 


ferred.     Alford  saj-s,  "  in  the'  dii 
state  of  the  critical  evidence,  tbe 
ing  must  be  ever  doubtful.' 
In  John  ix.  8,  the  A.V.  has, 
and  they  which  b«f< 


"  that   he 


fiesb,  that  with  me  theie  should  be 
yea  yea,andnay  nay !"  which  is  inter- 
preted by  Alford  to  mean  that  there 
shonld  be  "  both  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion concerning  the  same  thing,"'  is 
thus  rendered  by  Ulfilaa,  "  that  with 
me  the  yea  should  not  be  yea  and  the 
nay  nay,"  which  nnquestionably  gives 
the  sense  which  the  writer  intended  to 
convey. 

Gal,  V.   1(! — '1  aity.  then,  walk  in 
the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the     for  which,  however,  there 
Inst  of  the  llesh,"  is  rendered,  "  I  say     no  3IS.  authority. 
that  ye  walk  in  the  spirit  and  fulfil  The  "blindness"  which  "hapj 

departing    slightly    from    the     unto  Israel,"  of  Rom.  si  '^^ 


b'.g'jar."  The  word  i 
tJie  Greek  as  that  for  "  he  sat  t 
he'jffed,"  or  rather  the  substantive 
cognate  to  the  verb,  but  in  the  Gothic 
two  quite  different  words  a 
the  noun  btggiT  and  tbe  verb  hegg 
In  John  xiv.  31,  the  Gothic  i 
"  but  that  the  world  may  know  t] 
love  m>i  Father,  and  as  the  Fi^ 
gave  nte  commandment,  even  so  1 4 


Greek. 

Eph.  ii.  16,  "Having  slain  the 
enmity  thereby."  that  is,  by  or  on  the 
Cross,  becomes  in  the  Gothic  "  having 
slain  the  enmity  in  hinigelf,"  in  sis 


Gothic,  daubei,  "deafness."  TheGreek 

~  I  7iJ/iDHri(,  which  is  ambiguous. 

In  CoL  i  li',  13,  "Who  hath  made 
a  meet  to  be  partakers  of  tbe  inherit- 
Qoe  of  the  saints  in  lightj"  and  "  whi> 
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Frt 

etcl 


,th  deEvered  ua  from  the  power  of 

Here  the  Gothic  reads 

1  both  cases,  for  which  there  is 

but  apparently  less,  MS.  autho- 

In  CS)I.  ill.  8,  there  is  a  slight  dif- 
of  reading.  Instead  of  "  filthy 
out  of  your  mouth," 
Gothic  joins  this  to  the  catalogue 
the  things  they  are  exhorted  to  put 
away,  and  then  inserts  "  let  it  not 
firoeeed  ovt  o/'your  mouth,"  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  some  authority. 
In  1  Thess.  ii.  13,  "The  word  of 
which  ye  heard  of  us,"  is  rendered 
the  word  of  the  hearing  of  God,'' 
>  that  the  jrop'  >V/iuii'  is  taken  away 
from  uKoiiq  and  joined  to  irapakap6\-Tiz- 
The  precept  in  v.  22,  "abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil,"  is  rendered 
somewhat  more  feebly,  "  keep  your 
selves  from  every  lldug  of  evil." 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  the  Gothic  reads 
"Crispna"  for  "Crescens,"  but  there 
also  a  variant  Ereskus,  which   is 
ly  identical    with    the    ordinary 

From  this  brief  and  fragmentary 
;etch  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  Gothic  version  it  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  seen  how  full  it  is  of  inte- 
rest to  the  philologist,  the  critic,  and 
the  theologian.  And  yet,  except 
among  scholars,  it  is  probably  but 
little  known.  We  ore  not  aware  that 
any  modern  critical  English  edition 
exiata.  There  are  several  foreign 
editions,  the  best  probably  that  of 
Gablentz  and  Liibe  in  4to,  a  very 
excellent  one  in  crown  8vo  by  Mass- 
mann,  one  in  8vo  by  Gangengigl, 
which  however  is  deficient  in  accuracy, 
and  the  Swedish  edition  of  Upstrom, 
We  may  safely  affirm  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  literature  of 
deeper  interest  to  the  student  than 
these  ancient  remains  o!  the  primitive 
Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  is  not  more  of  them.  The  rav- 
ages of  time  have  been  very  crael,  the 
early  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is 
lost  to  ns;  there  ie  a  terrible  gap  from 
tlieaudof  tluelevaatJxilMptoE toibft 


thirty-eighth  verse  of  the  twenty-fifth, 
while  part  of  the  twenty-sixth,  and  the 
whole  of  the  twenty-eighth,  are  wanting, 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  eight  verses,  which 
liave  been  lost.  The  eleventh,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St.  Luke 
axa  missing.  There  is  a  gap  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Gospel  ie  wanting  after  xx.  46. 
The  commencement  of  St.  John  is 
imperfect  till  we  come  to  the  middle 
of  chapter  v.,  then  it  goes  on  with  a 
few  blanks  till  six.  13,  where  it  un- 
fortimately  ends.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  does  not  exist.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  begins  at  the  end  of 
chapter  vi.,  and  is  fairly  perfect  till 
XT,  13,  then  there  is  a  blank  till  xvi. 
21.  The  MS,  which  the  Gothic  followed 
evidently  ended  at  xvi.  2i.  The  Pirat 
Epistle  to  Corinth  ia  very  defective, 
the  second  is  complete,  and  a  note  at 
the  end  says  it  was  written  from 
Philippi  of  Macedonia.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  has  a  gap  in  chapter 
t  and  in  chapter  iii.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  has  a  gap  in  chapter  v. 
and  in  chapter  vi.,  and  the  rest  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  arc  more  or  less  imper- 
fect. They  come  to  an  end  at  Phile- 
mon 23.  This  is  all  that  we  possess 
of  the  New  Testament,  There  ai-e  a 
few  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John ;  but  this  is  all  that  has  as 
yet  been  rescued  of  the  original  Teu- 
tonic language  that  was  spoken  by 
the  Goths  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ. 

One  very  important  inference  fairly 
deducible  from  the  existence  of  this 
version  of  the  New  Testament  which 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
centuiy  a.d.  is  the  existence  of 
a.  Chiistian  population  among  the 
Goths  at  that  early  period.  We  see 
ako  that  the  Scriptures  must  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem  as  the  trea- 
sury of  life,  for  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  been  translated.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  best  MSS.  would  be 
chosen  for  that  pm-pose,  and  therefore 
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yaloB  as  a  witness  to  the  reading  that 
stood  higliBEt  in  his  day.  For  instance 
his  autliority  in  such  a  case  aa  1  Tim, 
UL  16  most  be  acknowledged  to  be 
very  great.  It  is  too  early  to  suppose 
that  a  Tari&tion  so  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  revised  English  Tersion  and 
bis  had  already  crept  into  the  test. 
It  could  then  have  bud  no  existence, 
and  therefore  the  witness  of  the  Gothic 
version  must  add  very  greatly  to  the 
presmnptioa  ogtunst  it.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  we  find  him  writing  in 
I  Cor.  xi.  such  an  addition  as  "  we  are 
all  partakers  of  that  one  cop,"  what- 
ever may  bo  the  aathority  or  the 
explanation  of  the  words  added,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  tbey  aSord 
unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Christians  of  his  day,  or  at 
Jeast  oF  those  over  whom  he  presided. 
B  denial  of  the  cnp  to  the  laity  is 


indeed  not  a  point  on  which  we  s 
in  need  of  any  such  early  testimooif , 
for  it  is  one  that  wa^  not  OMioted 
till  long  afterwards,  but  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  a£  to  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  testimony  being  wh&t 
it  is.  We  may  trust,  therefore,  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  high 
interest  and  importance  of  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  early  Gothic 
version  of  TJltilas,  and  that  the  sketA 
now  presented,  which  does  not  aqibe 
to  give  more  than  a  cursory  tuMonnt, 
may  have  the  eSei.-t  of  awnkemng  a 
wider  and  more  general  intercut  in  the 
study  of  a  noble  language  which  is 
one  of  the  richest  inheritances  of  tiu 
past,  and  is  closely  connected  witk^ 
own,  both  in  structure  and  vi 
as  well  as  with  its  immediate  d 
ant,  the  modern  Germs 

STASI.ET    ] 
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TuE  subject  of  army  transportation 
has  always  been  one  of  prim&ry  im- 
poi-tance  in  the  conduct  of  great  cam- 
paigns, but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  "a  railway  baa  become  an  engine 
of  'War  moi-o  powerful  than  a  battery 
of  artillery."  The  application  of 
steam  to  ti'ansportation  has  perhaps 
as  much  modified  the  ai't  of  war  as  it 
ha^  the  pursuite  of  peace ;  and  through 
itii  ability  for  more  rapid  concentra- 
tion of  troops  and  soppties  at  distant 
points,  it  gives  greater  vigour  to  a 
campaign,  and  a  vast  advantage 
to  the  side  having  superiority  in  this 
respect.  Certain  military  writers, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  titia 
country,  have  lately  dQvot«d  much 
'httentioQ    to  this   subject    of    steam 

ICansportation  as  an  auxiliary  in  war  ; 

mt  while  the  struggle  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  has  given  them  frequent 
opportunities  of  making  comparative 
reference  to  the  late  Civil  War  in 
America,  it  is  singular  that  they 
have  neglected  to  note  the  great 
fact,  that,  j>erhaps  never  before  nor 
aince  that  time  was  witnessed  such 
rapidity  in  the  transit  of  armies  for 
long  distances,  with  their  vast  muni- 
tions and  supplies  as  during  that  me- 
morable struggle.  It  is  ray  purpose, 
in  what  follows,  to  supply  this  omis- 
sion, first  briefly  mentioning,  bow- 
ever,  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
perfonuancea  on  the  Continent  during 
late  wars. 

During  the  concentration  of  the 
French  army  in  Northern  Italy,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  18.^9, 
says  a  German  wiiter,  no  fewer  than 
604,380  men,  and  129,227  horses 
were  moved  by  railway.  The  avei-oge 
''"  le  taken  to  transport  troops  from 
•is  to  Genoa,  was  five  days,  includ- 
tho  passage  by  water  from  Mar- 


to  Genoa.  The  entire  distance 
did  not  exceed  G50  miles.  On  one 
occasion,  a  battalion  of  troops  was 
brought  from  Lille  to  Marseilles,  a 
distance  of  about  640  miles,  in  forty 
hours.  At  the  time  when  the  great- 
eat  activity  was  displayed,  8,500  men 
and  500  horses  were  transported 
daily  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and  on 
one  particular  day  12,000  men  and 
050  horses  were  safely  carried 
through.  No  accident  of  any  sort 
Lcourred  during  the  whole  period, 
nor  was  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the 
line  suspended. 

In  1866,  during  the  concentration 
of  the  Prussian  ai'my  on  the  Austrian 
frontiei-,  the  whole  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps,  comprising  31,000  men,  8,500 
horses,  and  3,2:30  vehicles,  waa  moved 
by  rail  in  six  days  from  the  Bhine 
into  Saaony.  In  the  same  year,  the 
three  Austrian  corps,  numbering  alto- 
gether 123,000  men,  16,631  horses, 
U-'iO  guns,  and  2,777  vehicles — which, 
after  the  victory  of  Custowa,  were 
hurried  from  the  quadrilateral  north- 
ward to  oppose  the  invader,  threaten- 
ing the  capital  of  the  empire  from 
Bohemia — were  in  ten  days  moved 
nearly  500  miles,  from  the  north  of 
Italy  to  the  Danube. 

All  these  achievements  again  were 
surpassed  by  the  work  done  by  the 
German,  and  especially  the  Pi-nSiSian, 
railways  in  the  summer  of  1870.  The 
order  to  mobilise  was  telegiapbed 
fi-om  Berlin  on  the  16th  of  July,  and 
three  weeks  afterwards,  three  large 
armies,  numbering  altogether  more 
than  300,000  infantry,  45,000  cavalry, 
and  1,000  guns,  were  pouring  aci'osB 
the  French  frontier,  tho  men  having, 
in  the  interval,  been  collected  and 
transported  by  rail  from  evei-y  quai  ter 
of  Germany,  from  the  shores  of  the 
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mni  tike  Korth  Sm,  htnn  the 
eastoni  tatritorieB  of  Pmmii. 
Suaaj,  Huwrer,  and  SQesi&. 

-Ume  axamptes  sboir,  no  doobt,  that 
the  railways  of  the  Coatinent  have 
been  properly  ntilued  in  the  trans- 
portatMQ  of  troops  to  the  thaatra  of 
«Kr;  but  the  moTvinents  mentioDed 
by  no  means  equal  soma  of  Ukcne 
perforiBed  by  eteam  transportation 
botii  oo  rail  and  on  water  in  the 
Aaierkan  mor.  In  no  other  strtig- 
gle  haTO  railways  especially  been 
brooght  to  perfonn  eo  impm^ant  a 
part  in  military  operations  as  they 
were  in  the  United  States  daring  tfa« 
sonthera  rebelUoD.  1,769  miles  of 
sin^e-track  military  ndlnays  were, 
daring  that  campaign,  at  one  time 
operated  exclosiTely  by  the  qmrter- 
toafter's  departntent. 

In  the  United  States  army,  the 
qnartennaster's  department  is  charged 
with  the  doty  of  pnmding  meaiia  of 
tnnsportstion  by  land  and  water  for 
sU  tike  troops  and  all  the  inaleTid 
of  war.  It  famishes  the  horses  for 
artillery  and  cavalty,  and  the  hones 
and  moles  of  the  mtggon  trains ;  pro- 
Tides  and  Sophies  tents,  camp  and 
gamson  equipage^  io^^S^  lombet-,  and 
all  materials  f<^  camps,  and  for 
shelter  of  the  trot^M.  It  bmlda  bar- 
racks, hospitals,  and  ctoiehonses,  pro- 
vides waggons,  ambolances,  and  har- 
ness— ezcepi  for  caraliy  and  artillery 


Ulely  ^^1 
Cepre«»^H 
^,  fromcai^^H 


nuot  of  Soppliea  was  only  Ul^y  J 
trodsoed  io  the  Hoose  of  Repi 
tives  by  Mr.  Bantung,  MX'., 
of  the  Ohio  districts. 

The  force  employed  in  the  i«pair, 
coDStmctioD,  and  operation  of  these 
i,769  miles  of  line  nombered  atone 
time  as  high  as  ^3,000  men.  This 
number,  it  most  be  noticed,  did  not 
inclnde  B<nne  15,CkX)  emplotfi*  in  the 
quartermaster's  department  on  dntj 
at  one  time.  Kb  Kashrille,  Ten- 
nessee. So  large  a  force  at  a  single 
depiVt  ooold  well  be  used  to  advactege 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  Uajor- 
Gcneral  Dcmaldscoi,  Chief  Qnarter- 
master  of  the  Depoutmeiit  t^  the 
Ctimbertand,  early  recognised  this 
f»ct,  by  (Hgaiiisiiig  his  eiapioyii  isba  s 
militarr  force,  where  they  were  ngu- 
larly  drilled  and  taoght  a  soldia''s 
doty.  Theae  men  were  ander  fire  en 
moire  than  one  occasum,  lost  several 
of  their  nnmber  in  engagements,  and 
behaT«d  well  in  face  of  the  nwfy. 
InNoTVmber,  18^,  when  Gensal  Hood 
advanced  on  Nish^iUe,  no  le^  Una 
7.000  of  these  rinjAoyis  were  engagad 
in  constmctiDg  the  trenches  wbkb 
somKmded  the  city.  Finally,  Genaal 
Gecnge  H.  lltomAs  assigned  the  foteas 
of  the  qnartermaster's  department « 
positicm  in  his  line  of  battle  beftxe 
l?ashnlle,  Deoeroher  15th  and  ISth. 
1S64,  and  it  took  its  place  in  the 
trenches  while  the  battle  lasted,  hold- 


horses;    bnilds   or  charters    ships  or  ing  an  important  part  of  the  woa-kt^ 

steamers  for  any  ptirposes,  oonstmcts  and  releasing  a  like  nnmber  of  ttoci|K 

and  repairs  tnmpabroads,  railroads  who  would  otherwise  hare  been  held 
and  thdr  bridges,  clothes  the  army. 


and  is  charged  generally  with  the 
paymoit  of  all  expenses  attendir^ 
military  operations  not  assigned  l^ 
law  or  r^olation  to  otlur  depart- 
ments. The  fe«diiig  of  the  men  be- 
longs to  the  commissary  or  snbeistenee 
departtoent;  that  of  the  animals  to 
the  quartennaster's  department.  Bst 
in  both  cases  the  latter  must  trans- 
port the  supplies.  There  was  never 
any  good  reason  why  these  two  de- 
partntents  should  not  be  caneolidated ; 
and  a  bill  with  the  object  of  their  union 

nnttor  tlm  rnnrv-  fiff^n^r^amit  cfi  TtcpBi^- 


The  part  of  the  Federal  armj 
known  as  tlw  Annj  of  the  Cmnb^^ 
land  was,  dnring  the  rebellion,  no«« 
dependant  opm  a  long  and  mountain 
railway  for  its  supplies  thsn  was  ai^ 
other  part  of  the  noiHhem  forces 
Especially  was  this  the  case  after  it 
had  moved  south  from  XashviUe. 
Two  slender  rods  of  iron,  croissang 
wide  rivers,  winding  through  momt 
tain  gfHges,  plunging  under  mountaia 
ranges,  pn^ifg  for  himdi^dds  of  miles 
through  a  hostile  couatrr,  and  a'mry- 
whem .  fugosod    to    the  nuds   q(  JU^  . 
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tbraughout  Dearly  its  whole  extent, 
were  worked  night  and  day  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  carrying  subaistenca  to  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  and  half  as 
|r  animals.  At  no  time,  daring 
march  from  Murfreesboi-o  to 
ittunooga,  and  thencs  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  were  the  railway  trains  five 
days  behind  the  general  commanding. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  railway 
bridges  over  the  rivers  Etowah  and 
Chattahoochie  are  unparalleled  feats 
of  military  works.  The  EtowaJi 
bridge,  625  feet  long,  and  75  feet 
high,  completely  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  was  rebuilt  by  the  labour  of 
600  men  in  six  days.  The  Chatta- 
hoochie bridge,  six  miles  north  of  the 
raty  of  Atlanta,  was  also  completely 
destroyed.  It  was  740  feet  long,  and 
HO  feet  high.  It  was  rebuilt  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Construction  Corps  in 
four  and  a  half  days.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  railways  were  recon- 
shucted  and  even  orginally  built,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  Trains  loaded 
with  timber,  iron,  water,  and  fuel 
for  the  engines,  preceded  the  trains 
carrying  subsistence  and  ammunitioD. 
The  railway  emploi/is  followed  the 
advance  guard,  and  scarce  was  com- 
munication broken  before  it  was  again 
restored. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the 

achievements  of  the   quartermaster's 

department,     during     the    American 

war,  was   the   transportation  of    the 

~!wenty-third  Army  Corps  from  Clif- 

1,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  "Wash- 

[tOD,    District    of    Columbia,    and 

mce  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 

cne  of  the  greatest  examples  on  re- 

d.  Early  in  January,  1865,  General 

mt  desired   the    presence   of  the 

renty-tliird  Corps,  then  at  Eaatport, 

Mississippi,  before  making  his  great 

i-emcnt     about     Richmond.       He 

itnted  ordering  it  to  move,  however, 

ler  the  Apprehension  that  owing  to 

period  of  the  year,  and  the  severe 

plhar,  it  would  bo  UBfracUGahle  to 


transport  so  large  an  army  that  dis- 
tance through  a  northern  climate,  and 
over  the  mountains,  in  sufficient  time 
to  answer  hia  purpose,  from  forty  to 
siaty  days  being  considered  as  the 
shoi-test  period  in  which  the  move- 
ment could  safely  be  effected,  How- 
ever, it  was  finally  decided  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  the  necessaty  orders 
were  issued  from  the  War  Department. 
Within  five  days  after  the  movement 
had  been  decided  on  in  Washington, 
the  troops  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
nearly  1,400  milea  distant,  were  em- 
barking on  transports,  specially 
chartered  for  that  purpose.  The  dis- 
tance transported  was  about  equally 
divided  between  land  and  water.  The 
avei'age  time  of  transportation  of  this 
corps,  with  all  its  artillery  and 
animals,  from  the  embarkation  on  the 
Tennessee  to  the  arrival  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  was  not  esceeding 
eleven  days ;  and  not  a  single  accident 
bappened  causing  loss  of  life,  limb,  or 
property,  except  in  the  single  instance 
of  a  soldier  who  improperly  jumped 
from  a  railway  waggon,  under  appre- 
hension of  danger,  by  which  he  lost 
his  life  ;  while,  had  he  remained  quiet, 
he  would  have  been  as  safe  as  were 
his  comrades  in  the  same  carriage. 

The  transfer  of  so  large  an  army, 
with  ample  time  and  preparation,  for 


weather,  would  of  itself  be  a  marked 
event ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that 
not  more  than  four  or  five  days 
elapsed  after  the  movement  was  de- 
cided upon  by  the  War  Office,  before 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  was 
actually  commenced  nearly  1,400  miles 
away  — that  within  an  average  of 
eleven  days  the  corps  was  encamped 
upon  the  Potomac — that  the  trans- 
fer was  made  along  rivers  obstructed 
by  _  fog  and  ice,  over  mountains 
during  violent  snow  storms,  and 
amid  the  unusual  severities  of  mid- 
winter in  a  northern  climate;  at  a 
period  of  the  year,  too,  when  acci- 
dents upon  railways,  arising  from  the 
breaking  of  machinery  or  of  rails 
iu  ordinal^    M^ffic,  are  of  £ra^iHi^ 
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oocnrrence— when  it  is  known  that  the 
oomfort  of  thfl  troops  hiui  been  so 
carefully  provided  for,  Eiod  the  police 
of  the  different  roods  so  thoroughly 
orgiLcised,  that  during  the  whole 
movement  not  the  least  injury  of  per- 
son or  the  loss  of  property  occurred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  soldiet- 
already  alluded  to — the  writer  feels 
justiSod  in  Gluiming  so  complete  and 
successful  a  movement  as  without  a 
pamllel  in  the  history  of  warfare.  The 
credit  of  this  achievement  is  due 
to  Colonel  L.  B.  Parsona,  a  volunteer 
officer,  who,  after  thai  war,  returned 
to  civil  pursuita.  liko  many  thousands 
of  other  ofEcers  in  the  American 
army. 

Another  example  of  quick  transfer 
was  the  transportation,  in  the  autumn 
of  1863,  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Army  Corps  from  the  Potomac, 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  thence 
through  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  Lewia- 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Nash- 
ville and  to  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of 
1,200  miles,  in  eleven  days,  to  rein- 
force the  army  of  General  Thomas 
at  that  placi).  A  third  great  trans- 
fer was  that  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps, 
ordered  from  Eastport,  on  the  Tennes- 
see River,  to  New  Orleans,  to  co- 
operate  in  the    reduction   of   Mobile 


in  all  its  aspects.  To  appreciate  Uie 
difficulties  of  performing  thia  eorvic«, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  not 
only  were  the  railways  in  a  hostDa 
country,  but  the  great  network  of 
river  navigation  was  for  a  long  period 
either  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  enemy,  or  so  situated  that  ilt 
navigation  was  liable  at  any  momsot 
to  be  obstructed  thereby. 

Another  important  element  of  kuc- 
cesB  to  the  northern  army  was  ita  weU- 
arranged  Ocean  Ti-anspoi-tation  Ser- 
vice, At  one  time  this  department 
employed  no  less  than  719  transport 
vessels,  representing  a  tonnage  oC 
i! 3 4, 9 84  tons.  This  immenae  fleet 
was  almost  constantly  employed  in 
transporting  supplies  or  moving  troo[8 
from  one  point  to  another.  At  otMi 
time,  December,  1S64,  no  less  ttuui 
300,000  men  were  entirely  dupeudenl 
for  their  supplies  upon  water  tnws- 
portation.  The  winter  wa^  unusoallr 
severe ;  storms  swept  the  ocean,  and 
ice  blocked  the  bays  and  rivers.  Yet 
only  three  vessels  were  lost  at  sea,  nad 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  was  not 
great.  One  example  will  ahow  thw 
workings  of  this  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  May,  1864,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Army  Corps,  numbering  about 
■",000  men,  and  6,000  animnls,  wew 


T^e  embarkation  began  on  the  5th  of  moved  from  City  Point,  Virginia,   to 

February,  1865,  and  waa  completed  on  Texas ;  the  fleet  comprised  fifty-sewn 

the   8th.     The   fleet  of    forty  steam-  ocean  steamers,  with  an  entii-e  tonna^ 

boate  sailed  on  the  9th,  and  the  entire  of  56,987   tons.     They  were  all  pro- 

conunand,    consisting    of    16,000   in-  vided  for  a  twelve  days"  voyage,  allow- 

fantry,    5,000    cavalry,     with     their  ing  for  the  consumption  of  947  tons  of 

horses,  and  several  batteries,  arrived  coal,  and  50,000  gallons  of  water  p«r 

at  New  Orleans  on    February  23rd,  day.     The  lleet  arrived  safely  nt  it* 

having  been   moved    1,330  miles  by  deatiuation,     not    a    single   aooident 


water  in  thirteen  days.  In  June, 
I863,au  army  corps,  then  in  Kentucky, 
was  transported  by  rail  and  water  to 
Vickaburg.  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  distance  of  over  1,000  miles,  within 
four  days  from  ihetimeof  embarkation. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  quick 
transfers  of  troops  which  took  place 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  The 
amount  of  service  performed  both  by 


having  occurred  on  the  passage.  Tbe 
expense  of  the  expedition  amounted 
to  6,937?.  14s.  per  day. 

Inasmuch  aa  horses  and  mules  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  the  transporta- 
tion department  in  all  campaigna,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the 
cost  of  these  animals  during  tbe  war 
in  question.  One  division  of  tlM> 
quartermaster-general's  office,  nt  Waeh- 


rail  and  water  was  enormous,  and  only     ington,  was  charged  with  the  purvtutae, 
eqoalled  by  the  magoitode  of  iha  vias     procuiaiamt,  H)d  ili '  fXiiritiBftfliMM^^ 
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and  mtilea  for  cavalry,  artillety,  wag- 
gon, and  ambulance  trains,  and  for  all 
other  parposea  for  whicli  horaea  and 
mules  were  needed  by  the  armies.  The 
records  show  that  the  prices  paid  for 
cavalry  horses  ranged  from  28?.  16s. 
per  head  {the  lowest  contract  price), 
to  37^.  per  head  {the  highest  market 
price).  The  prices  for  artillery  horses 
ranged  from  33/.  is.  to  37/.  per  head. 
The  prices  paid  for  mules  ranged  from 
34?.  to  39?. 

From  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
War  Department  at  "Washington,  it 
appears  that,  under  the  organisation 
prevailing  during  the  third  year  of 
the  war,  the  armies  in  the  field  re- 
quired, for  the  use  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  tor  the  trains,  one  half  aa  many 
horses  and  mules  as  they  contained 
soldiers.  The  full  ration  for  a  horse 
was  fourteen  poimda  of  hay,  and 
twelve  pounds  of  grain  daily,  twenty- 
six  pounds  in  all.  The  gross  weight 
of  a  man's  ration  of  subsistence  was 
three  pounds ;  the  forage  for  an 
army  therefore  weighed,  when  full 
rations  were  supplied,  about  four  and 
a  half  times  as  much  as  the  subsist- 
ence stores.  The  supplying  of  this 
vast  amount  of  forage  was  in  itself 
a  great  undertaking.  With  armies 
marching  in  the  field,  the  forage  was 
of  course,  in  great  part,  gathered 
along  the  line  of  march ;  but  when 
the  troops  occupied  fixed  positions, 
grain  and  hay  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  north  by  rail  and  by  water  trans- 
portation. It  has  been  estimated 
that  during  the  war  there  was  a 
supply  of  forage  exceeding 


22,Sie,271 
7S,  sea,  799 
1,618,821 

121.276 


bushels  of  IndUn  1 


(nu 


costing 
bushels  of   oat^ 

coating  .    .    . 
ton*  of  hay,  cost- 


A  total  cstimntrd  a 


£G,C<7S,Sa3 
I  £I5,37%40S 
I    £8.718,177 

I  £85,104 

£31,0G3.S48 


After  four  years   of    experience  in 
fieMj  the   arinieB  of  the  United 


States  were  in  an  organised  condition 
a,s  remarkable  as  it  was  efficient  in  all 
other  particulars.  Especially  wei-e 
the  trains  well  managed.  In  June, 
1864,  a  special  order  was  issued  by 
Lieut,  -  General  Grant,  then  Com- 
mander-iu- Chief  in  the  field,  prescrib- 
ing the  means  of  transportation,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  for  tho  armies 
in  the  field.  After  prescribing  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  army,  army  corps, 
divisions  and  brigades,  for  regiments 
and  for  batteries,  the  following  rule 
was  laid  down  for  aniving  at  the 
number  of  waggons  to  be  allowed  the 
artillery,  &o.  "  For  the  artillery  and 
small-arm  ammunition  train,  the  num- 
ber of  12-pounder  guns,  multiplied  by 
123,  and  divided  by  112  ;  the  number 
of  rifled  guns,  multiplied  by  50,  and 
divided  by  140;  the  number  of  20- 
pounder  guns,  multiplied  by  3,  and 
the  number  of  4 J-incb  guns,  multiplied 
by  2i,  will  give  the  number  of  wag- 
gons allowed.  The  number  of  guns, 
in  horse  batteries,  multiplied  by  100, 
and  divided  by  140,  will  give  the 
waggons  allowed.  For  the  reserve 
artillery,  ammunition  of  twenty  rounds 
to  each  gun  in  the  armies,  the  number 
of  waggons  allowed  will  be  obtained 
as  follows  :  Multiply  the  number  of 
13-pouiiders  by  30,  and  divide  by  112; 
and  the  number  of  rifled  guns  by  20, 
and  divide  by  140." 

The  military  telegraph  was  of  course 
a  most  important  instrument  in  the 
conduct  of  these  vast  operations. 
Ditting  the  rebellion,  about  15,00(1 
miles  of  military  telegraph  lines 
were  constructed  and  operated.  The 
average  cost  of  these  lines  was,  in 
1864,  no  less  than  18,700/.  The  funds 
for  their  support  were  fm-nished  from 
the  quai-termaster'a  deportment,  and 
were  discharged  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief  of  military  telegraphs. 

Thus  much  for  the  transportation 
service  during  the  American  Civil 
War.  A  more  recent  example  from 
that  country  was  the  moving  of  the 
Second  Regiment  of  the  line  from 
Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  to  Lewiston, 
Jdabo  tecritQiy,  by  way  of  San  Sxvx- 
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Cisco,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Portland. 
Oregon,  in  July,  lf<77.  This  most 
wonderful  example  of  cguick  transit 
demonstrates  whai  can  bo  accom- 
plished in  the  United  States,  with  the 
aid  of  the  motive  power  of  steam  on 
land  and  water,  and  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  in  case  of  an  emergency 
requiring  the  prompt  concentration  of 
an  army  at  any  point  within  the 
borders  of  that  nation.  The  Second 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  consisting  of 
30  officers  and  3ii  enlisted  men, 
started  from  Atlanta,  July  13,  1877, 
under  orders  to  Tnoif  vntftoul  undue 
haste,  and  with  extraordinary  impeiU- 
raeiUa,  consisting  of  forty-two  laund- 
resses, with  their  children,  and  aboat 
60,000  lbs.  (27  tons),  of  luggage, 
equipage,  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
battalion  arrived  at  Lewiston  on  the 
28th  of  Joly,  1877,  having  consumed 
exactly  fifteen  days  in  moving  a  dis- 
tance of  4,302  miles,  beingat  the  rate  of 
286  miles  per  day.  This  movement  was 
made  without  an  accident  of  any  sort, 
or  the  loss  of  a  man  or  a  pound  of 
property.  The  movement  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Major- 
General  Howard  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Nez  PercO  Indians,  and 
when  first  ordered  was  directed  to  be 
n^de  with  the  utmost  despatch ;  but 
!  the  troops  started,  this  order 


undro^^^H 
Q  chected 


was  qualiGed  to  permit  laundi 
and  private  property  to  accompany  fl 
re^ment,  and  to  move  without  n 
haste.  Its  rapidity  was  also  c 
by  the  hesitation  of  one  railroad  to 
famish  transportation,  because  the 
quartermaster's  department  at  that 
time  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  and 
no  authority  to  promise  to  pay,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  Forty- fourth  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  the  support 
of  the  army  for  the  current  year. 

How  far  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied by  the  recent  Kusso-Turkish  war 
may  be  attributed  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  communications  available 
for  the  invading  army  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  more  than  conjectured.  The 
forwarding  of  supplies  means  the 
furnishing  of  a  great  host  of  men, 
horsei^,  and  ba^age  animals  with 
food  and  the  monitions  of  war.  It 
means  a  continuous  daily  supply  of 
hundreds  of  tons  of  food  for  man  and 
beasts,  and,  in  the  ciise  aUuded  to,  all 
this  was  forwarded  for  a  long  distance 
over  one  line  of  railway,  ill  supplied 
with  rolling  stock.  Even  that  imper- 
fect communication  was,  however,  in- 
finitely superior  to  anything  at  the 
command  of  Kussta  during  the 
Crimean  War. 

Jakes  H.  Haykii 
Captain  U.S.  J.^ 
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A  CORRESPONDENCE  has  recently  taken 
place  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Bev.  Stewart  Headlam  re- 
specting a  lecture  upon  '^  Theatres  and 
Music  Halls,"  which  thelatter delivered 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year  at  Bethnal 
Green.  The  lecture  and  the  corre- 
spondence to  which  it  has  given  rise, 
a&ords  opportunity  for  saying  a  few 
words  about  the  relation  in  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  the  clergy  must  stand 
towards  the  theatre  and  all  that  is 
aJdn  to  it.  About  the  lecture  itself  it 
is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  say 
a  single  word.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
it  can  procure  it  for  themselves  at  the 
modest  sum  of  twopence,  from  the 
Wiymj&rCB  Printing  Society,  216  Great 
College  Street,  Westminster,  We  may 
only  remark  that  if  Mr.  Headlam 
thought  proper  to  publish  the  lecture 
it  appears  to  us  it  would  have  been 
better  to  do  so  upon  its  own  merits 
and  without  the  addition  of  the  anony- 
mous, and,  in  many  respects,  ofEensive 
letter  which  prefaces  it. 

Li  discussing  the  subject  there  ap- 
pear to  be  the  following  points  to  be 
kept  in  view : — 

(1.)  Th(U  a  cluinge,  in  the  Chv/rch  of 
Englcmd  at  any  rate,  has  come  over  the 
expression  of  theology,  a/nd  th&rrfore  the 
rdations  of  tlie  clergy  of  tluit  Chv/rch 
towa/rds  theology  have  become  modified 
or  altogether  cha/nged. 

(2.)  TTujU  the  Church  qf  England  is  a 
great  social,  as  distinct  from  a  great 
ecdesiastical,  institution, 

(3.)  That  the  theatre  exists,  amd  in 
all  human  certainty  will  contimie  to 
exist, 

(4.)  Thai  necessity  is  laid  upon  the 
clergy  to  have  opinions  about  su>ch  places 
and  the  frequenting  qf  them — opinions 
based  not  upon  tradition  or  upon  per- 
sonal prepossessions^  but  upon  reason 
and  knowledge — and  that  their  office 
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compels  them  to  speak  openly  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions  about  such 
matters  apart  from  fear  or  favour. 
Let  us  discuss  shortly  each  of  these 
points. 

(1.)  -4  cluinge,  in  the  Church  qf  Eng- 
land at  a/ay  rate,   has  come  over   Uie 
expression  of  theology,  and  tlierefore  the 
relations  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
towa/rds  theology  have  become  modified  or 
altogether   chomged, — ^When  we   speak 
of  the  theology  of  fifty  years  ago,  we 
allude  to  the  sermons  of  that  period. 
It  was  by  such  a  mode  that  theology 
in  those  days  expressed  itself.     Out- 
side the  Church  its  voice,  as  a  rule, 
was  not  heard.     It  did  not  bear  upon 
practical  matters.  And  the  sermon  was 
intended  to  touch  only  upon  abstract 
subjects.     It  not    unfrequently  pro- 
fessed to  set  forth  the  entire  scheme 
of    salvation.      Illustrations    of    the 
practical  kind  were  few ;   dogmas  of 
the    abstruse    €ind    traditionary  sort 
were  plentiful.  Topics  of  the  day  were 
avoided.      There  was    the  believer's 
portion,  and  the  appeal  to  the  uncon- 
verted.    Now  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  this  kind  of  discourse,  and  of 
this  theological  state  of  things,  I  think 
we  shall  admit  that  both  the  tendency 
of  sermons,  and  the  general  conception 
of  the  clerical  office,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so,  have  been  different,  and,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  direction  of  improve- 
ment.   A  clergyman  need  now  have 
no  fear  of  being  practical.     He  can 
hardly  be  practic^  enough.    Unless  he 
is  practical  no  one  will  pay  much  heed 
to  him.  Religion,  theology,  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  present  day,  has  to 
shew  its  raison  d^itre.     The  clergyman 
may  be  useful  in  helping  people  to 
regulate  their  lives,  but  he  must  have 
lomething^  beyond  his  mere  ipse  dixit 
for  making  good  his  authority.  And  as 
he  must  be  in  the  Church  so  must  he 
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be  out  of  it.  He  must,  if  he  is  to  make 
bis  miirlc  ia  his  pnritih,  have  as  wide 
aa  experience  aa  possible  of  aJl  that 
.  interests  and  influences  his  people. 
He  must  be  as  well  read  as  the  average 
of  them.  He  mast  be  on  a  level  with 
the  topics  of  the  day.  He  must  be 
able  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  a  popu- 
lar subject.  He  must  show  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  what  is  stirring  the 
mind  of  the  country  at  any  given  time. 
In  short  the  clerical  profession  has 
become  merely  one  among  others,  and 
the  clergyman  has  in  many  things 
become  just  as  the  layman.  And  of 
course  those  clergymen  who  aspire  to 
make  their  influence  felt  conform  to 
this  altered  stat«  of  things.  They  find 
that  the  clergyman  is  not  the  less,  but 
the  more,  respected  who  is  as  capable 
of  a  political  opinion  as  any  one  in  his 
congregation ;  who  is,  to  give  an  ex- 
ample, a  keen  judge,  and  perhaps  a 
parformer,  of  music;  who  is,  as  hia 
time  allows  him,  as  cajvful  a  reader  of 
new  books  and  pamphlets  as  are  any 
of  those  persons  who  are  prepared 
to  admire  or  disagree  with  his  last 
Sunday's  sermon.  It  is  felt  that  the 
clergyman  is  not,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  fox-bantiiig  squire, 
"only  wanted  for  Sunday," — but  that 
he  has  a  work  for  the  Monday  and  the 
rest  of  the  six  days  also,  and  that  it  is 
only  his  experience  of  the  previous  six 
days — his  political,  his  social,  his 
literary,  his  pat-ocbial  experience  — 
which  gives  him  ths  right  and  ensures 
h'm  the  certainty  of  being  listened  to 
with  fairness  on  the  Sunday.  Now,  of 
course,  if  this  feeling  be  strongly  felt 
and  vigorously  acted  upon,  we  may 
espect  the  amusements  of  the  people, 
just  as  much  as  their  morals,  to  be  a 
general  consideration  of  the  clergy- 
man and  a  topio  of  his  sermons.  In- 
deed it  seems  hardly  possible  to  judge 
of  people's  morals  witLout  first  jutt- 
ing of  their  amusements.  And  the 
clergy  do  judge — often  onfaiiiy  and 
indiscriminately.  They  speak  without 
knowledge;  they  speak  of  those  things 
of  which  not  unfreqaently  they  have 
no  eijierience  and  of  which  they  are 


not  therefore  competent  to  fori 
opinion.  It  is  hardly  too  much  t 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  t  __^_ 
who  take  exception,  for  example,  to 
the  theatre  and  to  the  members  of  tl^ 
theatrical  and  musical  profession,  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  theatre. 
We  are  not  at  this  moment  saying  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  so.  All  we  say  is  that 
to  give  advice  with  respect  to  amnse- 
ments  may  fall  within  the  proviace  of 
the  clergyman  ;  that  he  can  claim  no 
right  to  speak  of  that  of  which  he  has 
no  knowledge  by  peraonai  experience; 
and  that  if  he  feels  it  his  basinesa 
to  speak  on  such  subjects  he  can  hardly 
avoid  coming  to  the  cooclasion  that 
it  is  hia  duty  t-o  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  "  Never,"  said  the 
presKnt  Dean  of  Westminster  in  a 
sermon  preached  when  be  was 
severing  his  professorial  connec- 
tion with  Oxford,  "  never  take  excep- 
tion to  a  book — cei-tainly  never  con- 
demn it — without  having  read  it." 
And  the  maxim  applies  all  round. 
H  a  clergyman  claims  to  goide  bis 
flock  it  seems  suitable  that  he  should 
have  a  full  personal  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  likely  to  influence  them.  If  he 
speaks  from  hearsay  evidence  or  from 
his  own  prepossessions,  he  is  only  ^speak- 
ing in  a  way  which  will  make  one  half 
of  his  audience  laugh  at  him  and  the 
other  half  despise  Mm.  It  appears  to 
us,  then,  from  these  considerations,  that 
if  a  clei^yman  is  to  be  of  use  in  the 
present  day  he  will  necessarily  regard 
theology  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  his  clerical  forefathers,  and  that 
if  he  does  so  the  world  must  not  blame 
him  for  doing  many  things  from  which 
they  abstained. 

(2.)  Perhaps  the  matter  becomes 
clearer  when  we  examine  the  next 
point  proposed,  that  Vie  Church  of  Ett^ 
fond  is  a  great  soeiai,  at  dintmct  /root 
a  great  eecksiagtical,  institution.  In  fact 
we  might  say  that  the  present  ecclesi- 
astical position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  determined  by  its  social  posi- 
tion. It  has  a  great  religious  work  to 
carry  on,  but  that  work  must  be  carried 
on,    and,    as  it  seems  to   us,  mav  be 
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carried  on,  in  every  way  with  greater 
advantage  by  remembering  and  making 
use  of  the  social  position  which  it  oc- 
cupies. The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  a  married  clergy.  The 
intercourse  between  them  and  the 
laity  is  in  every  way  encouraged ;  not 
only  as  regards  matters  of  business 
but  as  regards  also  the  hospitalities 
and  amenities  of  daily  life.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  cui'ate  at  a  lawn -tennis 
party  is  as  much  a  witness  to  the 
intermingling  of  clergy  and  laity  as 
is  a  mixed  gathering  of  bishops  and 
country  gentlemen  at  a  diocesan  meet- 
ing. The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  thus  enabled,  or 
should  be  so,  to  deal  much  more 
directly  with  the  needs  of  the  people 
— speaking  and  acting  as  they  can  do 
from  a  free  personal  experience — than 
are,  for  example,  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Kome,  whose  knowledge  of 
life  is  in  many  cases  only  gained  from 
the  confessional.  The  Anglican  clergy- 
man reads  the  novels  that  lie  upon 
your  table,  he  can  sing  the  last  new 
song,  he  knows  about  the  University 
Boat-race,  or  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match — ^you  can  talk  as  freely  to  him 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  as  you  can  to 
any  layman.  Whatever  it  may  be  as 
regardis  the  hierai*chy.  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  those  among  her  clergy 
who  may  have  special  missions  en- 
trusted to  them,  this  is  not  the  case 
as  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  her  clergy 
are  concerned.  The  latter  see  little 
of  their  flocks  except  in  church  or  in 
times  of  sickness.  As  to  knowing 
anything  of  cricket-matches,  or  novels, 
or  general  politics,  they  know  about  as 
well  whether  they  have  relations  per- 
manently settled  in  the  moon. 

Doubtless  to  those  of  them  who  are 
keen  to  turn  it  to  account,  there  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  this  respect  on 
the  side  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where,  in  this  social  aspect  of  things, 
you  can  draw  the  line — to  determine, 
with  regard  to  amusements,  which 
may  be  engaged  in  by  the  clergy,  and 
which  must  be  debarred  to  them.     In 


his  Bishopric  of  Sovis,  Archdeacon 
Evans  points  out  the  contempt  into 
which  the  clergy  may  bring  their 
office,  and  how  much  mischief  they 
may  be  the  authors  of  to  their  flocks,  . 
by  attending  archery  meetings.  As 
to  balls  and  theatres,  these,  of  course — 
as  in  his  day  they  were  tabooed  by 
many  even  of  the  non-Puritan  laity — 
he  does  not  discuss.  Probably  he 
would  have  thought  any  clergyman 
as  deserving,  at  the  least,  suspension 
who  meditated  taking  part  in  such 
amusements.  He  seems  to  have  ap- 
proved of  fishing,  which  he  describes 
as  a  "  quiet,  meditative  pursuit,  and 
which,  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  may 
without  impropriety  be  enjoyed  by 
the  clergyman."  But  time  and  theo- 
logy have  alike  changed  since  the 
vicar  of  Heversham  wrote  his  once 
celebrated  volume.  Indeed  it  seems 
hard  to  say  now  what  a  clergyman 
may  not  do,  that  is,  consistently 
with  proper  attention  to  his  own 
special  work.  As  regards  the  theatre, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why,  if  he  may  be  present  at  a  re- 
presentation of  a  play  in  a  private 
house,  or  during  a  '<  reading  "•  given 
by  an  eminent  actor,  a  clergyman 
should  not  see  the  same  play  more 
adequately  performed  in  public  by 
professionals,  than  it  can  be  in 
private  by  amateurs,  or  witness  one 
of  the  great  impersonations  of  the 
eminent  actor's.  There  appear  only 
t^wo  arguments  which  can  be  brought 
forward  in  defence  of  such  a  pro- 
position.^ One  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
representation  of  a  play  which  is 
so  objectionable,  but  the  adjuncts  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  support  which 
the  attendance  of  respectable  people 
at  the  theatre  gives  to  those  whose 
moral  character  is  unworthy  of  it. 
The  other  is,  that  a  clergyman  should 
have  no  time  for  such  amusements; 
that  the  indulging  in  them  tends  to 
unfit  him  for  his  work;  that  such 
amusements  are  often  in  their  effect 
contrary  to  the  results  at  which  he 
should  ever  be  aiming.  The  former  of 
these  arguments  will  be  better  dealt 
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witb  by  and  by.  But  the  Utt«r  seems 
to  prove  too  much.  Carried  oat  to  its 
logical  resalts,  it  would  assert  that  a 
clergyman  should  not  engage  in  amase- 
ment  at  all ;  for  there  seems  to  be  do 
reason  why  a  play  shonld  unfit  the 
clergyman,  who  likes  seeing  one,  for 
his  work,  any  more  than  a  visit  Ut  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  is  always  held  to 
be  quite  admissible,  shonld  hmder  the 
labours  of  him  who  is  fond  of  pictures. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  who  lean/J  like  to  see  the 
clergy  withdrawn  from  amusement 
altogether  —  who  would  prefer  that 
their  life  should  be  taken  np  with 
saying  offices  and  so  forth.  All  that 
n^d  be  said  in  reply  to  that  ie,  that 
as  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world, 
KO  it  takes  all  kinds  of  clei^  to  make 
a  Church  of  England.  There  is  no 
objection  to  those  who  prefer  saying 
offices  to  any  other  mode  of  spending 
their  leisure  time,  so  passing  it ;  bnt 
they  must  not  try  to  make  their  way 
of  carrying  out  their  ordination  tows 
the  rule  for  everybody.  If  the  Church 
of  England  is  a  social  institution— 
if  the  clergy  accordingly  have  to 
mil  with  the  laity,  it  must  surely 
be  left  to  public  opinion  and  the 
general  good  sense  of  the  dei^  them- 
selves— a  good  sense  which  we  may 
confidently  hope  intercourse  with  the 
laity  will  in  every  way  deepen,  even 
if  it  does  not  create  it, — to  prevent 
either  an  exaggerated  importance 
being  attached  to  amusements  in 
general,  or  to  particular  forms  of 
timosement  being  indulged  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ministry  or  to  the 
scandal  of  congregations. 

(3.)  Our  third  point  is  that  t7<e 
theatre  exists,  atid,  in  all  human  cer- 
tcmtly,  toill  conliinie  to  exist.  Those 
who  object  to  the  theatre  will  hardly 
Iiring  forward  any  argument  to  show 
that  the  desire  tor  witnessing  his- 
irionic  performances,  or  the  faculty 
for  producing  them,  belongs  neces- 
'iarily  to  a  depraved  state  of  society, 
or  to  a  low  ebb  of  moral  sensibility. 
Such  desires  and  such  faculties,  how- 
ever they    may  be  abused   and  mis- 


employed, have  been  shown  over  ani 
over  again  to  be  inherent  in  human 
natm-e.  The  argument  which  is  nsu- 
ally  brought  against  the  theatre  is  tfae 
one  which  we  hinted  at  alcove,  via, 
that  its  adjuncts  are  objectionable, 
and  that  it  directly  t^nds  to  foster 
immorality.  "We  may  grant,"  ob- 
jectors say,  "  that  a  good  play  weJl 
performed  is  not  merely  a  pleasurable, 
but  a  useful  thing;  but  of  how  m&nj 
plays  now  being  performed  in  Iiondon 
could  yon  affirm  this  character  I  And 
your  actors  and  actresses,  what  kind 
of  people  are  they  t  what  sort  of  Itwe 
do  they  lead  1  what  is  ther©  to  en- 
courage them  to  take  a  worthy  view 
of  their  profession,  or  of  life  in  gendsl ) 
Will  you  assert  that  the  morals  of 
the  most  of  them  will  bear  looking 
intol  Even  if  the  plays,  some  vi 
them,  may  be  pi-onoonced  harmless — 
even  if  those  who  perform  them  do 
not  offend  decency  and  outrage  mo- 
rality before  the  curtain,  what  t&kes 
place  behind  it,  in  the  green-room  I  " 
This  statement  contains  two  aiga- 
ments  which  are  worth  a  little  exami- 
nation— the  one  that  actors  are  a  great 
deal  worse  away  from,  than  in  the 
presence  of,  the  public  ;  the  other 
that,  whatever  the  theatre  is  capaMe 
of  becoming,  in  London,  at  any  rate, 
the  stage  is  in  a  degraded  condition. 

With  regard  to  the  former  aignment, 
we  may  reply  that  people  are  too  read  j 
tacitly  to  assume  that  an  actor  or  a 
singer  belongs  to  the  rag-tag-and-bob- 
tail  of  sodety.  People,  in  speaking  of 
such  persons,  do  not  always  speak  tttst 
which  they  know  ;  or,  if  they  do  know 
that  which  is  to  the  detriment  of  cer- 
tain actors,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  distinguish  between  individuals,  bat 
take  for  granted  that  ex  vno  diec 
om'oei.  For  example,  we  have  heard 
some  people  speak  exactly  in  the  same 
terms  of  such  eminent  artists  and  such 
worthy  members  of  society  aa  Herr 
Joachim  and  Mr.  Irving,  as  we  have 
beard  others  speak  of  those  public 
performers  whose  morals  would  per- 
haps not  bear  a  close  inspection.  As 
a  rule,  we  may   assume  that  pers^s 
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who  speak  in  this  sweeping  and  indis- 
erimTting  way.  do  Zt  Low  what 
they  are  talking  about.  But  if  they 
did,  their  objections  would  prove  too 
much.  If  they  say  that  it  is  not  what 
takes  place  on  the  stage,  but  what 
takes  place  behind  it,  which  makes 
them  shrink  from  encouraging  the 
theatre,  we  have  a  right  to  reply  that 
they  have  no  right  to  single  out  the 
theatre  for  attack,  and  exempt  from 
their  diatribe  not  merely  the  other 
artistic  professions,  but  social  life  in 
general.  If  it  is  not  what  a  man  is 
as  you  know  him,  but  what  he  is  when 
you,  as  it  were,  don't  know  him — 
when  he  is  behind  your  back — which 
is  to  influence  you  in  applauding  him 
or  in  denouncing  him,  then  where 
consistently  can  you  draw  the  line  1 
When  you  visit  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
you  should,  if  you  have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions,  look  into  the  private 
life  of  every  one  of  the  artists  whose 
productions  decorate  its  walls,  lest  un- 
wittingly you  be  encouraging  by  your 
presence  and  approval  a  man  whose 
personal  life  you  would  feel  bound  to 
condei^n ;  nay,  further,  in  society,  you 
should,  in  all  fairness,  before  you  de- 
scend from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
dining-room,  inquire  into  the  previous 
history  of.  each  one  of  your  neighbours, 
in  order  to  avoid  sitting  down  with, 
and  thereby  recognising,  some  out- 
rager  of  morality  1  The  fact  is,  that 
we  are  bound  to  say  of  actors  and 
actresses,  as  we  say  of  our  neighbours, 
that  life  is  too  short  for  rigorous  ex- 
aminations into  the  past  doings  of 
those  we  casually  meet ;  that  so  long 
as  we  know  nothing,  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  anything ;  that  if  people  are 
civil  and  agreeable,  it  is  our  duty  to 
meet  them  in  a  like  spirit,  and  to  think 
the  best  of  them.  Aiid  further :  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  hearsav  of  actors  and 
actresses,  it  is  only  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion which  can  make  us  decide  against 
them ;  for  if  we  hear  one  man  de- 
Bounce  an  actor,  another  is  sure  to 
tell  us  that  fie  met  the  reprobated 
individual  abroadi  at  St.  Moritz  or  at 


Miirren,  and  found  him  a  most  agree- 
able well-informed  person. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
other  argument,  i.e,,  that  the  London 
stage  is  in  a  degraded  condition.  That, 
we  fear,  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
Well,  admit  that  it  is;  admit  that 
low  and  vulgar  are  mild  terms    to 
apply  to  many  of  the  entertainments 
which  are  at  present  popular ;  admit 
that  the  current  tendency  of  the  stage, 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  to 
make  immorality  familiar,  and,  as  far 
as  the  theatre  itself  is  concerned,  to 
make,  in    contradistinction  to  what 
has  been  said  above,  the  institution  as 
it    exists   in  practice — ^the  world  of 
employesy  of  ballet-girls  and  supers — ^a 
perfect  sink  of  iniquity ;  admit,  with 
Cardinal  Manning,  that  every  place  of 
theatrical    represent{ttion,    from    the 
opera  house  to  the  penny  gaff,  is  a 
link  in  the  vast  chain  of  vice  with 
which  the  world  is  compassed — and 
what  follows?    Surely  this — that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  evil 
towards  which  it  behoves  us  to  bear 
something  else  than  a  mere  indifferent 
attitude.     Surely  we  should  either  try 
to  accomplish  the  impossible  by  sup- 
pressing  the    theatre    altogether,   or 
attempt — what  is  more  likely  to  be 
successful — the  reformation  of  it  and 
its  surroundings.     But  reform  can  be 
promoted  in  only  one  way,  and  that 
is  by  the  agency  of  public  opinion.    It 
can  do  for  the  stage  what  it  has  done 
for  the  gaol  and  the  workhouse.     It 
can  influence  the  theatre  as  it  has 
influenced   the   drinking    customs  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society.     Public 
opinion,  it    is    true,  will  not  affect 
details;   and  the  stage  requires  par- 
ticular as  well  as  general  improve- 
ment.   But  let  public  opinion  give  the 
impulse,    and    spedflo    reforms    will 
follow  as  a    matter    of    course.     In 
London  there  may  still  be  found,  we 
will  say,  three  or  four  theatres  where 
the  plays  are  unobjectionable.     It  will 
be,  we  think,  by  the  public  who  care 
for    the    theatre    giving    an    honest 
support  to  those  establishments  that 
something  towards   the  resuscitation 
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of  the  sta^  and  of  the  artor'a  pro- 
fe^ion  may  be  effected.  It  wiil  be 
by  patronising  those  houses  where 
the  art — if  it  ia  not  of  the  best, 
has  at  any  rate  a  tendency  to 
become  good — it  will  he  by  shunning 
those  houses  where  the  staple  of  the 
entertainment  consists  in  appeals  either 
to  the  passions  or  to  the  vulgarity  of 
the  audience;  it  will  be  by  extending 
the  right  hand  o£  fellowship  to  those 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  troly  en- 
deavouring to  dignify  and  elevate  their 
profession,  by  endeavonring  to  lead  all 
actors  and  actresses  whatsoever  to 
consider  that  art  consists  in  something 
else  than  in  the  ability  to  dance  a 
efincan  or  to  sing  a  loptcal  song ;  it 
will  be  by  these  remedies,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  mimy  others  npon  which  in 
this  paper  we  are  not  called  npon  to 
touch,  that  we  shall  help  to  place 
on  a  proper  footing  that  which  must 
exist,  and  which  mnst  either  become 
better  and  better,  higher  and  higher ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  worse  and 
worse,  lower  and  lower.  And  with 
this  principle  in  view  there  seems  to 
us  to  be  no  reason  why  clergymen 
shonld  not  attend  the  theatre.  If 
they  would  not  merely  speak  of  the 
stage  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has 
done,  but  take  a  step  which  he,  appa- 
rently, has  some  reason  for  not  taking 
— I.*.,  witness  in  person  the  plays  they 
recommend — -they  might,  it  seems  to 
us,  do  mnch  not  merely  to  elevate  and 
extend  the,  influence  of  the  stage  in 
this  country,  bat  do  much  to  purify 
public  morality,  and  to  put  to  the 
blush  all  that  offends  against  it. 

(4.)  For,  to  come  to  our  last  point, 
neeesgity  is  laid  vpon  the  deryy  to 
hare  opinimia  td>ovi  such  piaee*  and 
the  /requenting  of  tkeni. — We  remem- 
ber once  hearing  the  story  of  how  an 
excellent  clergyman,  a  High  Church 
man,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
English  Chnrch  Union,  was  enabled  to 
introduce  a  reform  into  a  circus  which 
he  had  visited  with  hia  children.  He 
wns  shocked  with  the  profanity  of  one 
of  the  jokes  made  by  the  clown  ;  and 
after  the  performance  he  wrote  to  the 


manager  stating  what  he  objected  tit, 
and  pointing  out  to  him  how  nauch  ex- 
ception was  tAken,  owing  to  practioas 
of  this  sort,  by  excellent  people  to  the 
theatre  in  genei'al.  The  manager  in 
reply  thanked  him  cordially  for  his 
note,  assured  him  that  he  had  taken 
care  ba  prevent  a  repetition  of  what 
had  been  complained  of,  and  ended  by 
saying  how  much  he  wished  ihat 
respectable  people  would  visit  the 
theatre  and  promote  the  welfare  ol 
such  establishments  by  their  coDtr 
mente  and  suggestions.  It  seems  to 
U3  that  this  story  shows  clearly  how 
useful  it  b  for  the  clergy  to  have  an 
opinion  upon  the  theatre,  based  apoo 
personal  knowledge,  for  the  sake  both 
of  those  who  perform  in  it  and  of 
tho?e  who  frequent  it.  There  is  no 
saying  how  much  impropriety  they 
might  he  able  to  check — how  high  a 
standard  they  might  be  able  to  insist 
on;  they  cannot  tell  how  far  they 
might  he  able  to  strengthen  and  to 
assist  the  weaker  consciences  of  tfairar 
flock,  by  being  able  to  speak  from 
experience  on  such  matters,—!^  let- 
ting it  be  seen  that  men,  whose  calling 
is  the  most  solemn,  who  have  te 
engage  on  work  the  most  important 
and  sgious  which  can  occupy  human 
beings,  can  give  their  attention  to 
that  which  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  trivial  and  beneath  their  notice, 
but  which,  after  all,  has  perhaps  tba 
most  important  influence  upon  pablie 
morality.  "We  remember  the  present 
Master  of  the  Temple  being  severely 
taken  to  task  in  the  Gvartlian  for 
sending  his  >Sun  day -school  children  to 
a  circus  which  happened  to  be  visitii^ 
Donoaster  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  treat.  He  was  able,  of  coarse, 
to  take  very  good  care  of  himself; 
but  not  the  least  important  of  hia 
remarks,  and  the  one  which  bears 
upon  our  present  subject,  was  this  ; 
"  That  it  behoved  clergymen,  with 
regard  to  amusements,  to  be  as  dili- 
gent in  commending  wh.it  was  gooil-  ■ 
as  they  were  in  reprobating  whafc^ 
bad,"  He  seemed,  in  other  woi  " 
have  said  what  we  are  ui^"ng  ] 
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that  it  behovea  the  clergy  to  know 
wLat  they  are  talking  about.  It  is 
because  their  experience  in  such 
umttera  is  so  slender  that  the  clergy 
have  so  little  influence  with  their 
Hocks  ia  respect  of  the  real  difGculties 
of  life.  They  may  be  great  in  theologi- 
cal subtlety;  they  can  preach  a  sermon 
upon  faith,  they  can  distinguish  be-^ 
tween  justification  and  sanctilictttion ; 
they  can  diaconrse  eloquently  upon 
matters  which,  ea  a  rule,  trouble 
nobody;  hut  with  regard  to  practical 
matters— the  thousand  and  one  things 
concerning  which  people  would  be 
truly  grateful  for  a  word  of  sober, 
sensible  advice — they  have,  in  general, 
nothing  to  say  worth  listening  to,  and 
this  for  the  hest  of  all  reasons — be- 
cause they  know  nothing.  Young 
people  look  back  upon  their  conGrma,- 
tiona;  they  say  "they  were  taught 
nothing  then  which  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  them  ;  that  the  view  of  life 
which  was  set  before  them  was  an 
unreal  view;  that  the  clergyman  who 
prepared  them  seemed  to  have  no  sort 
of  sympathy  with  them."  Farmer's 
lads  in  a  village  say  "they  don't  take 
to  the  parson ;  he  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstand poor  folk ;  he  don't  seem  to 
hold  with  what  they  want."  No  one 
can  deny  that  these  charges  are  made, 
and  few  of  us  can  consistently  deny 
the  force  of  thezu.  As  long  as  the 
duties  of  the  clergy  are  not  confined 
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to  the  pulpit— aa  long  aa  they  are  ex- 
pected to  know  something  of,  and  to 
enter  into,  the  social  life  of  the  people, 
the  latter  will  be  the  I'eal  teat  by 
which  they  will  be  judged,  Aa  we 
have  said  before— if  a  clergyman  can 
show  that  he  takes  an  interest  in,  or 
has  an  opinion  about,  that  which 
moves  and  influences  his  people  upon 
the  six  days  of  the  week,  depend  upon 
it  he  will  never  want  an  audience 
upon  the  first.  If  he  makes  it  clear 
that  the  less  practical  aide  of  life 
alone  absorbs  his  attention,  or  that 
his  attention  is  never  bestowed  upon 
those  things  which  invest  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  become  unreal  with 
a  permanent  and  practical  aspect,  he 
has  no  right  to  complain  that  his 
congregation  is  composed  chiefly  of 
women;— young  and  old;  sentimental, 
nervous,  and  conservative. 

We,  of  course,  have  not  touched  fin 
many  aspects  of  the  question  which 
this  paper  has  dealt  with ;  we  have 
merely  called  attention  to  the  subject. 
Our  object  will  have  been  more  than 
gained  if  we  have,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  helped  people  to  feel  the 
unreal  relation,  upon  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  insist,  between  the  clei^ 
and  the  laity,  and  that  all  honest 
attempts  to  rectify  such  a  state  of 
things  should  be  recognised  and 
encouraged, 

A.  T,  Davidson. 


TWO    SONNETS. 


HER    LAUEEATE. 


I  AM,  indeed,  no  theme  with  you  for  song — 
A  poet  TOu,  yet  not  for  me  your  praise — 
Tou  crowned  another  womsji  with  your  bays, 

Lifting  your  voice  to  Hraven,  triumphant,  strong. 

And  fear  by  futuie  rhymes  to  do  her  wrong : 
If  I  should  walk  beside  you  in  your  nays 
An  echo  would  pursue  us  from  old  days, 

And  men  would  say,  '''  He  loved  once,  and  for  long ! 

So  now  without  great  love  he  is  content. 

Since  she  ia  dead  for  whom  he  used  to  &ing. 

And  daily  needs  demand  their  aliment." 

Thus  some  poor  bird  who  strives  with    broken  wing 

To  soar,  then  stoops,  strength  gone  and  glad  life  spent, 
To  any  hand  that  his  scant  food  will  bring. 


HEREAFTEiL 

Ix   after  years  a  twilight  gho&t  shall  fill 
With  shadowy    presence  all  thy  waiting  room — 
From  lips  of  air  thou  canet  not  kies  the  bloom. 
Yet  at  old  kisses  will  thy  pidses  thrill, 
And  the  old  longing  that  thou  couldst  not  kill. 
Feeling  her  presence  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
Will  mock  thee   with  the  hopelessness  of  doom, 
While  she  stands  there  and  tmiles,  serene  and  stilL 
Thou  canst   not  vex  her  then  with  passion's  pain  ; 
Call,  and  the  silence  will  thy  call  repeat, 
But  she  will  smile  there  with  cold  lipa  and  sweet-, 
Foi;getful  of  old  tortures,  and  the  chain 
That  once  she  wore — the  tears  she  wept  tn  vain 
At  passing  from  her  thre&hold  of  tby  feet. 

Lc-uiSE  Cha^tileb  Moultgs. 
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Although  the  intricacies  and  "  glori- 
ous uncertainties ''   of    the    law    are 
proverbial,  no  one  surely  could  have 
been  prepared  for  the  brilliant  legal 
paradox    which     has     recently    been 
sprung  upon  the  ecclesiastical  world 
in  the  pages   of  this  magazine.     Its 
authors  are  indeed  no  less  important 
and  estimable  persons  than  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Temple  and  the  Dean  of 
Westminster;     and    their    enterprise 
has  assuredly  been  prompted  by  that 
characteristic  desire  to  promote  peace 
among  Christians  and  goodwill  among 
all    men  for  which  their  names  are 
held  in  universal  honour.     And  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  their 
amiable  effort  is  destined  to  be  crowned 
with  success.      Like  other  attempts 
at  premature  conciliation,  it  is  far  less 
likely  to  heal  than  to  embitter  with  new 
acrimony    the  miserable  strife  which 
has   of    late   years  been  forced  upon 
the  Church  of  England.      Dissenters 
will  be  buoyed  up  with  fresh  hopes  of 
obtaining,   through  the  aid  of  these 
powerful  allies,  a  conclusive  and  crush- 
ing victory  for    the  one  idea  which 
now  possesses  them — Disestablishment ; 
while  the  clergy  will  stand  aghast  at 
finding  notions  about   "  desecration  " 
attributed  to  them  on  so  high  an  au- 
thority, which  never  once  entered  their 
imagination,  and  at  seeing  the  opinions 
of  almost  the  whole  profession,  on  a 
plain  and  practical  question,  treated 
as  a  practical   joke.     Dean   Stanley, 
they  will  say — the  most  loving  of  men 
—should  know  better  than  to  echo  the 
bitter  taunts  of  hostile    newspapers. 
He  might  easily   learn,  if  he   would 
inquire,  that  no  clergyman  considers 
his  graveyard   "defiled"  by  the  in- 
terment    of    poor    little    unbaptized 
infants     or    shipwrecked    sailors    or 


Christian  Nonconformists,^  nor  yet 
feels  his  freehold  "invaded"  by  the 
approach  of  any  persons  whatever  who 
have  a  legal  right  of  burial  there. 
It  is  the  threatened  strife  of  tongues 
and  religions  and  rituals  among  those 
peaceful  graves  that  the  clergy  so 
vehemently  deprecate  as  "defilement : " 
it  is  the  invasion  of  the  secular  power, 
standing  where  it  should  not  and 
meddling  with  what  it  ought  not — 
first  inl^e  churchyard  and  aiterwards, 
it  is  feared,  in  the  church — ^that  they 
regard  as  an  emblem  of  coming  deso- 
lation. Were  the  churchyards  not  so 
closely  connected  with  the  churches  as 
they  are,  little 'or  no  objection  would 
be  raised  to  their  transfer  under 
state  control.  Nay,  such  transfer 
would  probably,  in  miany  cases,  be 
heai*tily  welcomed.  Else,  why  the 
present  clerical  demand*  for  rural 
cemeteries  where  all  denominations 
would  be  buried  side  by  side,  each 
with  their  own  rites,  under  the  gua- 
rantee and  guardianship  of  the  civil 
power  1 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  that 
has  to  be  said.  The  "discovery,"  to 
which  public  attention  and  criticism  has 
now  been  invited,  purports  to  be  a  legal 
discovery.  It  must  therefore  be  dis- 
cussed on  legal  grounds ;  and  its  argu- 
ments must  be  confronted  with  the 
well-known  and  established   masims 

^  The  present  writer  has  been  in  Holy  Orders 
for  thirty  years ;  and  he  has  never  once  heard, 
from  any  clergyman  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
the  expression  of  any  feelings  about  "defile- 
ment'^ of  churchyards  by  Nonconformist 
burials  there.  He  has  also  consulted  many 
dexgymen  of  laiver  and  wider  experience 
than  his  own,  and  he  has  invariably  found 
that  they  indignantly  repudiated,  for  them- 
selves and  for  all  their  acquaintance,  this 
unworthy  imputation. 
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of  Englit^h  law.  'Will  it  bear  the 
tight  which  such  an  iuTestigation 
would  throw  npon  it!  It  is  here 
maiataiaed  that  it  would  not.  But  to 
answer  the  question  fairlj,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ezamtne  very  closely  what  it 
is  whichis  supposed  to  have  been  "  dis- 
ecfvered."  And  on  careful  scrutiny 
the  discovery  appears  to  amouot  to 
this  :  that  every  sort  of  heterogeueous 
funeral  rite  19,  at  the  present  moment 
and  underthe  existing  law,  permiasihle 
in  the  churchyards  of  this  country, 
heeause  everytfiing  is  laii^ul  to  be  done 
in  England  w/iich  is  not  erpressli/j'or- 
bidden  to  be  done  by  a  Statute  qf  the 
Realm.  Itseemsindeedhordlycredible 
thatalegal  maxim  should  be  announced 
113  a  "  discovery,"  which  woold  virtu- 
ally involve  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
Common-law  system  of  jurtsprudence 
in  this  land.  Tet  it  is  capable  of 
proof  that  such  is  the  unsound  legal 
basis  npon  which  the  present  paradox 
has  been  con^ruct-ed.  The  premiss 
is  repeatedly  laid  down  ;  "  There  is  no 
ULW  espressly  stating  that  you  shall 
not  do  this  or  that;"  and  then  the 
inference  is  triumphantly  drawn, 
"  therefore  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  do  it."  "3hown3,"itifl  said,  "the 
'tatute  or  canon,  chapter  and  verse, 
which  would  justify  the  clergyumn  in 
preventing  the  interment  or  the  cere- 
mony." It  is  demanded,  "  Is  there  or 
is  there  not  any  stalnle  lawl  If  there 
be,  let  it  be  pointed  out.  No  mere 
dictum  will  suffice  of  some  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge,  denouncing  a  Dissenting  in- 
terment as  an  onwaiTuntable  intrusion 
[unwarranted,  that  is,  by  the  established 
customi  of  this  Church  and  Bealm]. 
What  we  ask  is.  How  will  such  a 
dictum  fare  in  the  refiner's  &re  of  a 
Court  of  Final  Appeal,  when  all  the 
hgislation  of  the  last  half  century  will 
be  taken  into  view  t  " 

We  Anglicans  think  it  will  faro 
very  well.  We  do  not  conceive  of 
English  law  aa  consisting  wholly,  op 
mainly,  of  Statutes.  In  our  view, 
"  law "  ia  no  artificial  production, 
made  by  the  •au>tii.  propria  of  Parlia- 
ment   or   Sovereign.     We    regard    it 


rather  as  the  great  silent  cairent  of 
the  nation's  habitual  life,  which  ac- 
quires expression  and  utterance  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  demand^ 
in  "statutes  of  the  realm."  It  is  by 
the  great  stream  of  their  commoa 
customs  that  nations  live,  and  their 
"  statutes  "  are  but  vorLible  patches 
of  such  custom,  fised  and  made  per- 
manent for  a  season — as  patches  (J 
floating  ice  are  nothing  more  than 
solid  portions  of  the  stream  on  whicfa 
they  doat  For  the  correctness  o( 
this  view  we  have  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Lord  Mackenxie,  who 
says  that  "  customs  foimded  on  general 
consent  are  the  fir.st  rudiments  of 
jurisprudence ;  and,  when  legislatioD 
is  resorted  to,  it  is  generally  to  con- 
firm, add  to,  ,or  modify,  rather  than  to 
supersede,  these  primitive  usages."  ^ 
Any  other  view  of  Law  than  this,  we 
take  it,  belongs  to  a  despotic  rather 
than  to  a  free  constitution.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Final  Court  of  Appeal — if 
we  may  base  an  opinion  upon  its 
recent  decisions — lays  the  very  greatest 
stress  upon  custom.  It  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  throw  over  a  plain  statute, 
quoted  on  the  front  page  of  every 
Prayer-book  in  the  kingdom,  because 
it  had  been  melted  away  (so  to  speak) 
by  a  long-standing  custom  to  the 
contrary.  The  clergy,  therefore,  need 
not  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  Final  1 
Court  of  Appeal  on  this  hnrial  qnee-  ' 
tion.  They  may  rest  assured  it  will 
always  judge,  as  Fnglish  judges  should, 
by  "statute"  where  statute  existB, 
and  by  long-established  "custom" — ■ 
not  by  the  rule  of  promiscuous  lioenoe 
or  chaotic  laisgez  /aire  —  wherever 
statute  does  not  exist ;  and  they  may 
feel  secure  that  their  sacred  trust 
(their  "  freehold,"  as  it  is  invidiously 
called)  will  not  be  wrenched  from 
them  by  any  unkind  surprise,  until  at  ■ 
least  their  Lordships  shall  have  been 
persuaded  that  four  negatives  ("  no 
law  exists  ")  are  as  good  as  one  posi- 
tive legal  enactment ;  in  short  (aa  the 
saying  is),  that  "  four  white  rabbits 
are  equivalent  to  one  white  horse." 

'  Studies  ip  Soman  Law,  5.  I.  ^^^ 
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But  stay  1     We  may  have  gone  too 
fast.     It  would  seem  that  a  certain 
amount  of  "  custom ' '  really  is  pleaded 
in  the  paper  before  us.     It  behoves 
us,  therefore,  to  look  very  carefully 
into  the    matter.     We    must    watch 
with  keen  attention  this  newly-found 
stream  of  English  habitudes ;  we  must 
trace  up  to  its  source  this  important 
element  discovered  among  the  paro- 
chial customs  of  the  country,  which  is 
to  estabUsh  by  law,  and  to  assert  as 
oiu*  heritage  for  ever,  the  happy  reign 
of   chaos  and  of   "every  man  in  his 
humour"    beneath  the   eaves   of  our 
grand  old  parish  churches.     Strangely 
enough,   however,    we    begin  with  a 
gap.     The   customary   parish   life    of 
the    last     generation    or    two    must 
surely  be  well  known  to  the  15,000 
clergymen   and    30,000    laymen   who 
have  recently  petitioned  against  their 
alteration.     Well,  we  will  go  back  a 
century  farther.     But  there  we   find 
the    clearest    evidence — in   Calamy's 
Nonconformists*  Ilemorial,  and  in  the 
solitary  gravestones  of  Puritans  and 
others,  who  preferred  to  lie  in  fields 
and  gardens  rather  than  come  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  parish  church- 
yard— that  no  such  licence  was  known, 
at  least  in  their  day.      We  ascend, 
then,  higher  still.     But  the  customs 
of   the  Reformation  period  are  per- 
fectly clear,  not  only  from  the  general 
history  and  legislation  of  those  times, 
but   notably  from  a   curious   law   of 
1606  (3  James  I.,  cap.  5),  which  ex- 
pressly forbade  all  ** recusants" — too 
unconscious,   it  would  seem,   of    the 
splendid  liberty  now  discovered   for 
them — to   evade   the   parish    church- 
yard, with  its  unwelcome  but   estab- 
lished and  inevitable  ritual.    Passing 
on  to  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  in  the 
Sarum  Manual,  in   Lyndwood's  Pro- 
vinciale,    and   in   Wilkins's   ConcUiay 
abundant    evidence    of    our    English 
burial  customs  at  that  time.     But  we 
find  even  more.     We    light  upon  a 
positive  legal    maxim  to  this    efPect 
(35  Edw.  I.,   cap.   4): — "Forasmuch 
as  a  churchyard  is  the  soil  of  a  church, 
and  what  is  planted  therein  belongeth 


to  the  soil,  it  must  needs  follow,"  &c. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
to  yet  earlier  times,  when  the  National 
Church  was  committed  to  a  stricter 
obedience  to  the  foreign  maxims  of 
the  Roman  law.  But  if  we  do,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  still  haunted  by 
similar  evidence  of  the  fixed  and  estab- 
lished customs  of  Christendom.  We 
shall  read  in  the  Theodosian  Code  a 
law  about  "asylum,"  on  which  Van 
Espen  comments  as  follows  : — "  Hoc 
totum  spatium  [i,e,,  the  *  septum  eccle- 
sise,'  the  fore- court  of  the  church], 
subjaciens  adjaciens  Templo,  baud 
aliter  quam  ipsum  Templum,  asylo 
cedere  vult"  (V.  E.,  iv..  Part  2,  p.  68). 
And  now,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
overwhelming  evidence  of  a  well- 
established  custom  to  the  contrary, 
what — we  ask  with  profound  curiosity 
— has  been  advanced  in  the  learned 
paper  before  us,  to  prove  so  rooted  a 
custom  in  England  of  unrestricted 
ritual  freedom  in  her  parish  grave- 
yards, that  nothing  more  need  be 
done  to  legalise  itl  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  only  fragments  of 
evidence  offered  us  are  the  follow- 
ing: — (1)  That  no  clergyman  custom- 
arily raises  any  objection  to  the  silent 
interment  of  unbaptized  infants,  nor 
yet  to  the  silent  interment  of  suicides 
there.  The  paper,  by  some  oversight, 
also  refers  to  the  interment  of  un- 
known corpses  cast  up  by  the  sea; 
forgetting  that,  by  express  statute 
(48  Geo.  III.,  cap.  75,  §  2),  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  in  all  such  cases,  "  the 
minister,  clerk,  &c.,  shall  perform 
their  several  and  respective  duties  as 
is  customary  at  other  funerals."  Yet 
these  cases  are  adduced  to  help  out  the 
proof  that  vocal  heterogeneous  ritual 
is  allowed  by  the  Burial  Law  of  Eng- 
land. (2)  The  second  piece  of  evid- 
ence ofPered  is  this  :  That  hymns  have 
frequently  been  permitted  at  church 
funerals;  and  Uiat  in  cemeteries, 
where,  of  course,  the  clergyman's  in- 
terest and  power  in  keeping  order  are 
at  their  minimum,  even  addresses 
have  been  delivered ;  as,  for  instance, 
over    Mr.    Odger's    grave    in    New 
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Brompton  cemetery.  (3)  The  third 
piece  of  evidence  is  far  more  bold  and 
trenchant.  It  plainly  affirms  at  last 
the  existence  of  a  custom  which,  if 
well  established  and  widely  known, 
should  terminate  the  whole  contro- 
versy. It  maintains  that  '^  Noncon- 
formists have  interred  their  dead  in 
our  churchyards  with  their  own 
services."  Here  then  we  have  the 
proof,  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
conspicuously  absent.  It  is  dear  that, 
if  this  be  of  frequent  occurrence 
throughout  the  country,  the  15,000 
parish  clergy  have  all  been  mistaken 
about  their  parish  customs ;  and  that, 
without  knowing  it,  England  now 
stands  committed  by  her  common  law 
to  imrestricted  funeral  independency. 
Let  the  30,000  laymen  look  to  it,  for 
they  stand  liable  to  be  condemned, 
with  heavy  costs,  if  they  presume  to 
support  an  action  against  any  sort  of 
ritual  intrusion — ^Bomamst  or  Secu- 
larist, Heathen  or  Christian,  Budd- 
hist, Parsee,  or  Confucian — in  the  quiet 
precincts  of  their  parish  churchyard. 
But  what  is  our  surprise,  on  casting 
one  more  despairing  glance  at  the 
paper  in  our  hands,  to  find  that  the 
alleged  burial  customs  of  England 
are  evidenced  in  this  paper  in  the 
following  curious  manner :  ''It  has 
been  publicly  stated  by  the  Hector  of 
St.  Helier's,  Jersey,  that  now  for 
many  years  Nonconformists  and 
Bomanists  have  used  their  own  cere- 
monies in  the  interment  of  their  own 
dead."  Well,  but  Jersey  is  not 
England.  It  is  the  very  island  of 
which  Blackstone  takes  pains  to  warn 
us  :  **  They  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the 
ducal  customs  of  Normandy."  ^  Why 
then  take  us  there,  unless  under 
serious  distress  for  proof  more  to  the 
purpose  %  But  we  look  again  :  *'  Lord 
Plunket  said :  there  is  no  law  in  exist- 
ence (in  Ireland)  which  prohibits  the 
performance  of  Dissenting  rites  in  a 
Protestant  churchyard."  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  about  law  in 
Ireland,  but  about  cuaUym  in  England. 
^  Warren's  Extracts,  p.  60. 


We  are  next  taken  to  Kensal  Oreen 
cemetery,  where  one  day,  it  appears, 
''a  highly-respected  Russian  priest 
was  interred  in  the  consecrated  per- 
Uon  with  a  service  partly  consisting 
of  our  own  Liturgy  and  partly  of 
prayers  from  the  Greek  office."  No 
*' benevolent  connivance"  could  be 
more  innocent  or  more  natural  1  Bat 
what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  estab- 
lished burial  customs  in  English 
churchyards  it  is  indeed  hard  to  make 
out.  One  more  crowning  evidence, 
however,  is  in  reserve.  *'  On  Monday 
morning  (1811),  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  remains  of  the  late  Turkish  Am- 
bassador were  interred  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Pancras.  The  proces- 
sion consisted  of  a  hearse,  containing 
the  body,  covered  with  white  ..satin, 
&c.  On  arriving  at  the  ground,  the 
body  was  taken  out  of  a  white  deal 
shell,  and,  according  to  Mahometan 
custom,  was  wrapped  in  rich  robes  and 
thrown  into  the  grave.  After  some 
other  Mahometan  ceremonies,  the 
attendants  left  the  ground.  The  pro- 
cession, on  its  way  to  the  churchyard, 
galloped  nearly  all  the  way."  Such, 
then,  are  the  burial  customs  of  Eng- 
land. Such  are  the  ''  discoveries  "  by 
which  we  are  to  be  induced  to  believe 
that,  by  English  law.  and  English 
custom,  our  beautiful  and  tranquil 
churchyards,  in  every  town  and 
country  parish  throughout  the  land, 
are  open  at  any  moment  to  the  in- 
troduction of  alien  rites,  and  to  the 
performance  of  any  heathenish  and 
unheard-of  ceremonies  that  it  may 
please  a  romantic  mourner  to  suggest, 
or  an  imaginative  undertaker  to 
invent. 

When  will  Englishmen  come  to  see 
that,  not  in  defence  of  their  own 
rights,  not  in  uncharitable  or  unchris- 
tian bigotry,  not  with  any  sidelong 
view  to  their  own  dignity  or  their  own 
purse,  have  almost  the  whole  clerical 
profession  in  this  realm  protested 
(with  a  unanimity,  in  these  days, 
quite  imexampled)  against  the  miser- 
able confusion  of  all  things  sacred  and 
profane,  which  the  legislature  is  now 
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invited  to  sanction  under  the  very 
eaves  and  windows  of  the  parish 
churches  ?  The  clergy  are  not  averse 
to  any  reasonable  concession.  They 
are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  any  con- 
tact with  ChriRtian  Dissenters,  living 
or  dead.  On  the  contrary,  they  urge, 
with  increasing  persistency  and  una- 
nimity, the  extension  of  the  cemetery 
system,  which  involves  such  contact. 
Many  of  them  are  beginning  to  suggest 
entire  disuse  of  "Consecration"  in 
such  places, — or  at  least  that  separate 
graves,  not  areas,  should  be  thus 
placed  under  the  benediction  of  the 
Church ;  while  the  State  is  entrusted 
with  the  general  guardianship  of  the 
whole  cemetery.  And  some  have  cor- 
dially acceded  to  the  proposal  that  one 
chapel,  and  not  two,  should  hence- 
forth be  constructed  in  all  such  burial- 
grounds  ;  no  objection  whatever  being 
felt  to  the  common  use  of  such  a 
covered-place,  when  no  principle  would 
be  trampled  upon  and  no  foothold  be 
gained  for  acknowledged^  projects  of 
farther  hostile  invasion. 

1  See  TJie  LiheraUyr,  June,  1875  (Mr.  Griffith) : 
"  They  should  not  only  claim  the  churchyard, 
but  the  use  of  the  church  also  in  the  next 
Bill."  The  Fortnightly  Review,  March,  1876 
(Mr,  Dale):  **The  Liberationists  are  compelled 
to  give  great  prominence  to  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Church,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  appropriate  Church  property  to  other 
than  ecclesiastical  uses.*'  Ths  Nonconformisty 
January  23,  1878  (Mr.  Williams):  "The 
Burial  Question  could  only  be  settled  by  the 


Surely  it  cannot  be  beyond  the  wis- 
dom of  our  statesmen,  in  Convocationb 
and  in  Parliament,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  favourable  turn  of 
public  feeling,  and — ^by  some  bold 
measure — to  challenge  the  munificence 
and  moral  courage  of  the  laity  to 
divert  the  danger  that  is  now  threat- 
ening their  Church.  That  danger  is 
plain  ;  and  it  is  imminent.  It  is  this, 
that  the  very  catastrophe  which  men 
like  Lord  Harrowby,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  are  the  foremost  to  deprecate, 
should  be  actually  brought  to  pass  by 
the  recklessness  of  their  ecclesiastical 
policy  ;  that  the  15,000  clergy  should, 
in  indignant  despair  at  their  abandon- 
ment and  betrayal,  be  converted  into 
an  irresistible  band  of  Liberationists ; 
and  so  that  the  engineer  should  finally 
be  "  hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  the 
fatal  horse  be  dragged  within  the 
walls  by  Trojan  hands,  and  *'  Plevna  " 
unrelieved  and  left  to  its  fate,  turn 
out,  after  all,  to  have  been  the  last 
bulwark  of  a  ruined  cause.   . 

G.   H.   CUETEIS. 

clearest  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
Englishmen  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  parii^ 
churchyard.  If  that  was  so,  what  could  they 
say  but  that  the  parish  church  was  also  tiieir 
place  of  worship  ? . .  •  All  the  7)arish  Churches- 
existing  before  1811  should  be  handed  over 
to  a  body  chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  that  body  of  ratepayers  should 
choose." 


_  )  last  occasion  oa  which  I  had 
a  pleasnre  of  addressing  this  society, 
I  alluded  to  the  aurprising  discoveries 
which  Dr.  Schliemana  woa  just  at 
that  moment  making  at  Mykente. 
I  can  to-da;  lay  befora  you  a  few 
photographs  which  will  enable  you 
to  form  a  clea>rer  idea  of  the  exca- 
vations carried  on  by  that  indefati- 
gable treasure- hunter.  I  have  unfor- 
tunately no  picture  to  show  what,  the 
hillside  of  Mjkenae  was  like  before  a 
German  apade  disturbed  the  rubbish 
which  had  accumulated  there  daring 
more  than  two  thousand  yeni'S;  but  yon 
can  from  one  of  the  photographs  form 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  amount  of  soil 
that  had  to  be  removed  before  we 
coald  again  stand  on  the  same  rocky 
ground  on  which  the  kings  of  Myken^ 
the  ill-fated  Felopidie  and  Atrid^, 
had  once  wandered. 

These  excavs-tions  on  the  Mil  of 
Mjken^  appear  to  me  to  be  of  far 
greater  importance  to  archaeologists 
and  to  all  who  try  to  decipher  the  earli- 
est pages  in  ths  history  of  humanity 
than  the  happy  discovery  made  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  a  few  years  since  at 
Hissarlik.  We  do  not  know,  we  can 
only  guess,  the  historical  significance 
of  the  different  strata  of  houses  at 
Hissarlik :  and  even  if  we  choose  to 
call  one  of  these  strata  Troy,  we  must 
first  carefully  ascertain  what  we  mean 
by  Troy.  There  b  the  Troy  of  Greek 
tradition,  quite  independent  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  there  is,  or  there  may 
hive  been,  &  real  Troy,  that  formed 
the  centre  of  many  floating  myths : 
there  is  the  Troy,  as  conceived  and 
localised  in  the  Iliad :  and  there  is, 
lastly,  the  Troy  fixed  upon  by  later 

1  This  address  waa  delivered  at  tUe  meediig 
of  a  literut;  society  iu  Dresdeu,  iu  tht  house 
of  tbo  Kasdiiii  Miuiater,  Herr  vod  Kutzeliue, 
on  ilsrdi  20,  1877, 


antiquaries,  from  the  time  of  Alw         

to  the  p-esent  day.  According  to  Dt 
Schliemann,  the  poet  of  the  HitMd  was 
separated  by  3000  years  from  the  rasl 
Troy,  that  forms  tho  second  sfcrstoiB 
at  Hissarlik,  and  fills  the  soil  bom 
twenty-three  to  thirty-three  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  This  gives  an  numple 
allowance  for  the  growth  of  legends, 
and  would  seem  to  make  it  difficult 
indeed  to  identify  that  subterraneoiaB 
Troy  with  the  poetic  Troy  of  Houwr. 

In  Mykena:  the  case  is  diSerent. 
The  mins  which  we  see  there  are  the 
ruins  of  the  stronghold  which  -mm 
destroyed  not  later  than  468  B.O., 
and  all  that  Dr.  Scbliemaim  has 
brought  to  light  from  these  rviaa 
gives  to  the  period  before  500  s.o.  oo 
Grecian  territory  an  historical  and 
tangible  characler  which  it  never  had 
before,  and  which  no  criticism  can 
ever  again  destroy. 

This  discovery  in  Mykenje,  then, 
is  true  treasure-trove.  But  you  must 
not  imagine  that  Dr.  SdiUemann 
possesses  an  arclupological  divining- 
rod.  That  he  has  been  most  fortonatfl, 
he  would  himself  allow.  But  he  has 
also  been  a  virfiyrtig  et  Ceiiax  propositi, 
who  deserves,  and  one  does  not  grudge 
it  him,  that  the  goddess  of  fortiute 
should  be  propitious  to  his  labours. 
He  did  not  simply  go  to  Mykenae  and 
begin  to  dig  in  any  spot  he  fancied, 
and  so  with  more  good  luck  than  wit 
stumble  on  the  old  royal  graves  of  the 
Pelopida;.  No :  he  had  first  made  it 
clear  to  himself,  from  Fausanias  and 
other  sources,  which  were  the  locali- 
ties in  Greece  where,  at  the  time  of 
Fausanias,  therefore  iu  the  second 
century  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
there  were  traditions  of  the  existence 
of  ancient  graves.  The  old  Greek,  i 
traveller*  did  not  see  in  t' 
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Mykense  much  more  than  later  travel- 
lers have  seen.  He  saw  remains  of  the 
walls  which  surrounded  the  Akropolis 
{irepCpoXjoc),  the  Gate  and  the  Lions, 
such  as  we  see  them  here  in  Dresden, 
in  an  exact  copy.  But  besides  these, 
he  speaks  of  the  spring  Perseia,  which 
rose  in  the  ruins  of  Mykense,  and  of 
the  subterraneous  buildings  of  Atreus 
and  his  children,  in  which  they  kept 
their  treasures ;  of  a  grave  of  Atreus, 
and  of  the  graves  of  those  whom 
j^isthos  murdered  together  with 
Agamemnon,  at  the  feast,  on  their 
return  from  Ilion.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Agamemnon  had  a  separate 
grave,  as  had  also  his  charioteer,  Eury- 
medon,  whilst  in  another  Teledamos 
and  Pelops  were  buried;  and  then, 
again,  as  it  appears,  in  a  separate  grave, 
Elektra,  whom  Orestes  is  supposed  to 
have  given  in  marriage  to  his  friend 
Pylades.  Already  at  that  time  there 
were  different  stories  as  to  the  grave 
of  Kassandra.  Whilst  the  twin  sons, 
whom  tradition  says  she  bore  to 
Agamemnon,  Teledamos  and  Pelops, 
and  who  were  murdered  at  a  very 
tender  age  by  -^Egisthos,  were  buried 
in  the  Akropolis  at  Mykense,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  grave  of  their 
Trojan  mother  was  to  be  found  at 
Mykenae  or  at  Amyklse.  Pausanias 
also  mentions  that  Klytemnestra  and 
.ZBgisthos  were  buried  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  circle  of  the  walls, 
because  probably  they  were  not  con- 
sidered worthy  to  lie  nearer  to  those 
whom  they  had  murdered. 

It  was  therefore  clear  that  at  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  there  were  not  only 
graves,  but  treasure-houses  on  the 
Akropolis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
encircliDg  walls,  and  that  tradition 
ascribed  these  to  the  race  of  Atreus. 

This  was  the  first  settled  point. 
The  second  was  the  historical  fact, 
that  the  old  town  of  Mykense  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Ai'gives  twelve 
years  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylse, 
that  is,  in  the  year  468  B.C.  Argo^ 
wo  are  told,  would  not  follow  the 
lead  of  Sparta,  and  had  not  therefore 
sent     any    troops     to     Thermopylse. 


Mykense  is  said  to  have  sent  eighty 
men  to  Thermopylse  and  four  hundred 
to  Platsese,  together  with  the  Tiryn- 
thians.  For  this,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  a  jealousy  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  between  Argos  and  the 
once  famous  Mykense,  which  twelve 
years  later  led  to  a  war  between  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  ended  in  the 
reduction  of  Mykense,  chiefly  by 
famine,  and  its  final  destruction. 

These  were  the  two  settled  points 
on  which  Schliemann  built  his  calcu- 
lations. 

Between  468  b.c.  and  150  a.d.  no- 
thing of  any  importance  happened  at 
Mykense.  The  antiquities,  therefore, 
which  are  found  under  the  rubbish  on 
the  hill  must,  if  they  are  of  any  age  at 
all,  be  older  than  about  500  B.C.,  that 
is,  they  must  belong  to  a  period  during 
which,  as  yet,  we  know  but  little  con- 
cerning true  Greek  history  and  art. 
By  the  expression,  "  if  they  are  of  any 
age  at  all,''  I  do  not  intend  any  would- 
be  learned  doubt.  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  that  Dr.  Schliemann  must  have 
been  prepared,  either  to  find  no  graves 
at  all,  or  to  find  nothing  in  the  graves, 
or  lastly,  and  this  had  been  also  main- 
tained, to  find  that  the  old  graves  had 
been  plundered,  and  used  again  in  the 
old  Byzantine  epoch  for  new  inter- 
ments. So  far  as  the  facts  are  yet 
brought  to  light,  a  really  scientific 
denial  of  the  great  age  of  the  treasures 
found  in  the  graves  seems  to  me  very 
difficult,  however  ready  I  am  to  allow 
that  in  such  matters  one  cannot  be 
sceptical — i.e.,  conscientious  enough. 
As  yet  nothing  has  been  found  in  the 
lower  strata  that  could  be  ascribed  to 
a  later  date  than  468  b.c.  The  only 
Greek  inscription  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann found  and  sent  over,  must,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  some  of  its  cha- 
racters, the  chet  instead  of  the  spiritua 
asper,  the  o  for  w,  the  e  for  i;,  be  earlier 
than  that  date.  It  was  found, — so 
Dr.  Schliemann  informed  me  in  a 
letter,  dated  20th  October,  1876— in 
the  upper  Macedonian  stratumt 

As  the  fortress  of  Mykense  was  built 
on  the  rock,  the  first  question  was  how 
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deep  one  haA  to  dig  before  arriTmg'  at 
the  bard  historical  rock,  und  then  at  the 
graves  mentioned  by  pjiusaains.  I  have 
]ett«r8  from  Dr.  Schliemann,  written 
aaearlf  asI874,  when  he  quietly  visited 
U^rkenee,  and  sunk  thirty-four  wells 
to  see  what  layers  of  soil  ha^d  accuma- 
lated,  what  pottery  and  other  antiqui- 
ties they  contained,  and  what  amount 
of  labour  would  be  needed  to  bring 
again  to  the  light  of  day.  the  royal 
dwelling  and  royal  graves  of  the 
descendants  of  Tuntalos. 

I  mention  all  this  to  show  that  Dr. 
Schliemaun,  against  whose  Homeric 
hypotheses  no  one  can  have  protested 
more  strongly  than  I  have  done,  de- 
serves our  gratitude  and  admiration  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  he  has  yet  re- 
ceived them.  Dr.  Schliemann  knew  what 
he  was  looking  for,  he  found  what  he 
sought,  and  even  more ;  and  every 
honest  student,  whatever  soil  he  may 
be  exploring,  be  it  dust  of  the.  body, 
or  duat  of  the  mind,  will  know  how 
often  in  seeking  for  his  father's  asses 
he  has  found  a  crown. 

Whether  the  graves  which  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann has  opened  on  the  Akropolis,  in 
the  rock,  contain  the  bones  and  trea- 
sures of  Agamemnon,  of  Eurymedon, 
of  Elektra,  of  Kassandra,  and  her 
twins,  whether  in  other  parts  nearer 
the  walls  the  gi-avea  of  Klytemnestra 
and  .^Igisthos  will  be  found,  are 
questions  which  can  never  be  decided, 
till  they  ai*  more  sharply  defined. 

The  tombstones,  which  lie  on  the 
graves,  but  which,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  fragments,  may  have  been  parts 
of  a  larger  monument,  are  certainly 
older  than  468  b.c.  They  are  still 
half  oriental,  and  recall  Assyrian  art ; 
they  are  perhaps  of  Lydian  origin, 
though  here  and  there  in  the  orna- 
mentation wo  trace  the  Greek  ideal  of 
beaoty  and  harmony  in  the  entwining 
of  the  lines.  On  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones, the  symbol  floating  in  the  air 
recalls  tbe  figurative  representation  of 
Ahuramasda  on  the  later  Persian 
monuments. 

Without  appealing  to  the  ^ant 
skeleton  of  Orestes  (Herod,  i.  67),  we 


can  hardlydoubt  that  the  colossal  sj 
tons  found  in  the  graves  at  Alykena; 
belong  to  a  royal  family,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  locality,  partly  becaose 
of  the  rich  treasure  buried  with  them. 
The  skeletons  were  covered  with  large 
plates  of  thin  gold,  and  on  the  sknlL 
lay  golden  masks  which  seemed  to 
bear  more  or  leas  of  a  portrait  c!m- 
racter.  If  the  work  of  many  of  tbew 
ornaments  is  superficial,  and  the  mate- 
rial not  very  massive,  we  must  re- 
member that  they  would  only  be  made 
in  haste  for  the  foneral  pageajit,  as  is 
the  case  in  other  royal  graves. 

Old,  therefore,  the  graves  certainly 
are,  and  royal  most  likely.  That  Dr. 
Schliemann  should  recognise  in  one 
of  the  masks  the  features  of  tiyai 
arSpbiy  'Xyaficfiywr,  who  can  Wonder  I 
Who  would  have  had  enough  self- 
control  in  a  similar  position  not 
to  express  such  a  conjectured  The 
objection  raised  by  a  German  savtutt. 
that  the  skull  was  not  fractured  bj 
a  two-edged  axe,  and  that  therefore 
it  could  not  be  the  sknll  of  Aga- 
memnon, could  hardly  have  been 
meant  in  earnest,  any  more  tbta 
the  argument  I  once  myself  used  in  a 
scientific  society  in  London,  when  I 
was  plied  on  all  sides  with  reasons, 
which  were  no  reasons,  to  induce  me 
to  Eickiiowledge  that  the  gold  treasure 
of  Hissariik  contained  the  regalia  of 
Priam  and  Hetuba.  I  then  qnoted 
the  verses  from  Homer,  where  Hektor 
says  that  formerly  the  city  of  Priam 
had  been  rightly  called  rich  in  gold  and 
copper,  bat  that  now  the  lovely  trea- 
sures had  vanished  from  the  houses  to 
be  sold  in  Phrygia  and  Mmonia.^  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  take  every  word 
of  Homer  literally,  as  many  in  that 
assembly  of  archaeologists,  and  especi- 
ally their  president,  Lord  Stanhope. 
seemed  inclined  to  do,  I  said,  in 
self-defence,  that  a  treasure    of   sucb 

'  Tplc  HIV  -)  ip  npiiinoia  ri\if  ii4paici%  &r9fiimi 
rdrrfs  iiaBtaKovro  iro^iixp'"!''*,  iroAi>xaA«o»- 
iqyr  Si  Si)  i£«ri\lc\f  Sofiur  «iti]{Ai«  KoAii- 
suWd  Si  i4  tpuyitiv  kbI  M^ovli)!'  ipaTtirijr 
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value  as  Dr.  Schliemann  bad  found 
in  Hisaarlik  could  not  possibly  be 
tlie  treasure  of  Priam,  and  the  place 
wbere  it  was  found  could  not  possibly 
be  liion,  unless  Hektor — ^had  told  a  tio. 
No,  we  must  not  deal  with  ancient 
poetry  and  ancient  legends  after  this 
fasbioa.  How  seldom  can  history 
authenticate  the  assassination  of  a 
king  or  of  a  sultan,  let  alone  tradition  I 
Nothing  is  more  unfettered  than 
tradition.  Uomer  does  not  tell  u;^ 
that  Agamemnon  was  entangled  in  hia 
bath  in  a  net  and  murdered  by  Kly- 
tomnestra  by  three  Btabe.  According 
to  Homer,  Agamemnon  was  driven  by 
the  storm  to  Malea,  the  abode  of 
.i^^gisthoB,  hospitably  entertained  by 
.iS^gigthoB,  and  then  murdered  whilst 
feasting,  like  an  ox  by  the  manger  {Od. 
iv.  514,  637  ;  xi.  411 ;  iioi»-iwt  4.dryj,.) 
None  of  the  companions  of  Agamem- 
non, none  of  the  followers  of  .iSl^isthos 
were  left  alive.  It  does  not  follow 
necessarily  from  Homer's  words  that 
Klytemnesti'a  was  present  at  the 
feast  {Od.  xi.  410),  and  though  it  is 
■aid  that  she  killed  Eaasandra,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  show  that  she  her- 
•elf  murdered  Agamemnon. 

Legend  is  legend,  and  not  history, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  unhistori- 
cal  and  uncritical  than  to  try  to  re- 
move the  contradictions  of  which  every 
legend  is  full ;  and  whilst  adopting 
one  poet,  exich  as  Homer,  as  the  iugh- 
eat  authority,  to  declai'e,  as  so  many 
people  do,  that  all  liiat  contradicts 
him  must  be  more  recent  ov  mere 
poetic  invention.  Pindar  certainly 
knew  bin  Homer  as  well  aa  we  do, 
and  yet  he  does  not  sci-uplo  to  let 
Kassandra  be  killed  at  Amyklas  iu 
Lakonia.'  At  the  time  of  Faueanias,^ 
too,  it  was  said  that  the  grave  of 
£afisandra  was  at  Amyklte,  not  at 
Mykenn!,  and  Pausanisis  himself  saw 
there  a  sanctuary  and  statue  of  Kas- 
eandra,  who  was  udled  Alesandra,  as 
well  as  monuments  of  IGyteumestra 
mad  Agamemnon,  In  .j3:^hyIos  the 
name  of  Mykensa  is  never  mentioned. 
No,  in  spit6  of  the  uninjured 
'  Pyth.  ii.  82.         *  PaUMniM,  Hi.  11',  5. 


skull,  the  tH"g  buried  on  the  Akr*- 
poiis  of  Mykenre  may  well  be  the 
Agamemnon  of  whom  people  told 
Fausanias  that  he  lay  buried  above 
in  the  citadel,  the  same  of  whom 
jEschyloB  wrote,  the  same  of  whom 
the  Homeric  poets  sang.  But,  in  spite 
of  Homer,  in  spite  of  jSIsclilyos,  in 
spite  of  PauBaniaa,  we  know  no  more 
of  a  real  Agamemnon  than  wa  should 
know  of  Attila,  if  we  heard  of  him 
only  in  the  Nibelunge ;  or  of  Charles 
the  Great  and  young  Roland,  if  we 
had  to  form  our  idea  of  them  from  the 
popular  tales  in  Germany,  and  the  old 
French  Epos  of  the  Karlowingiau 
Cycle ;  or  even  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
Roland,  we  possessed  a  tombstone  with 
the  name  of  Hrutlandus. 

What  we  have  gained  from  the  dis- 
coveries at  Mykense,  for  the  historical 
treatment  of  Greek  antiquity  is  this ; 
that  we  can,  with  greater  probability, 
relegate  the  myth  of  the  fates  of  the 
rulers  of  Mykenae,  to  that  class  of  tra- 
ditions which  have  wound  themselves 
like  ivy  round  the  mouldering  stem  of 
real  historic  facts,and  no  longer  to  those 
which  have  arisen  fi-om  the  mere  de- 
cay of  old  conceptions.  Mykenre  seems 
to  have  been  the  theatre  of  real  trage- 
dies, however  much  these  have  bei^n 
□vergrowQ  with  fables  of  gods  and 
heroes.  No  one,  for  instance,  even  if 
a  skeleton  of  a  swan  had  been  found 
in  the  graves  of  the  old  Akropolis, 
would  have  explained  it  as  the  father- 
in-law  of  Agamemnon,  though  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  legend  of  the 
swan,  may  be  indicated,  in  spite  of 
Homer's  silence  on  the  subject,  by  the 
drawings  on  some  of  the  oldest  pottery 
found  at  Mykenie.  The  legend  is  a 
pure  myth,  and  just  as  mythical  is  the 
original  legend  of  the  four  children 
of  Tjndaros,  Kastor,  Pollux,  Helena, 
and  Klytemnestra. 

The  old  legends,  however,  eeem  to 
have  been  amalgamated  later  with  the 
eemi-historical  traditions  of  the  princes 
of  Mykente  and  Lakedsmou,  much  iu 
the  same  way  as  the  NVxlunge  mytbii 
were  intertwiued  with  the  historical 
legends  of  Burgundy,  Verona,  and  the 
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1  of  tlie  Uuns.  Who  dow  doubte 
that  Helena,  the  sister  of  KJytem- 
neatra,  -was  an  old  godddaa,  a  rent 
daoghter  of  Zeua,  just  &s  Kjistor  and 
FollaxwereTJuMjtuToi.i.e.  eons  of  Zeus) 
From  a  goddesa  ehe  changed  into  a 
heroine,  from  a  heroine  into  a  true 
princess,  not  rivt  vurtA.  There  were 
temples  to  Helena,  and  festivals  in  her 
honour,  and  she  was  worshipped,  with 
Meoelaoa,  as  a  goddess.  As  ever^'thing 
was  pardoned  in  Zeus  and  in  Aphro< 
dite,  80  ako  in  Helena,  in  her  original 
character  as  a  goddess.  Although  she 
had  been  carried  o0by  Theseus,  yet  she 
became  the  wife  of  Menelaos.  Though 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  tempted  away 
by  Parid,  and  afterwards  married 
Heiphobos  ;  yet  Menelaos,  when  he  at 
length  recovered  her,  held  her  in  high 
honour.  Lastly,  she  passed  for  the 
wife  of  Achilles,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  Stosicboros  was  smitten  with 
blindness,  because  he  hod  spoken  dis- 
respectfully of  her.  This  is  intelli- 
gible, if  Helena  was  originally  a  god- 
dess, and  the  lot  of  the  immortal  was 
afterwards  attribnted  to  the  mortal  by 
popniartradition.  Arealyoungprincesa, 
of  whom  traditions  related  such  things 
OS  are  told  of  Helena,  would  never 
have  been  treated  with  such  honour 
and  admiration  by  Homer,  the  singer 
of  conjugal  fidelity,  or,  however  great 
her  beauty,  have  been  raised  in  the 
old  Greek  popular  thought  to  the  rank 
of  a  goddess. 

It  is  easily  intelligible  that  in  later 
times  the  old  legends  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  were  looked  on  as  historical, 
and  localised  in  various  places  in 
Greece;  and  we  can  hardly  now  doubt 
tliat  the  Akropolis  of  Jlyken*  was 
such  a  spot  in  the  old  history  of 
Greece,  which  attracted  to  itself  from 
all  quarters,  like  clouds,  the  misty 
forms  of  the  myths,  till  hill  and  clouds 
mingled  together,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  the  nebulous 
forms  of  legend  from  the  men  who  had 
really  lived  on  the  hillside  of  Blykenie. 
To  express  myself  in  Kantian  phrase, 
I  consider  the  antiquities  which  Dr. 
Schliemann     has    discovered    in    the 


graves  of  Mykenie  as  the  /Uv« 
of  the  legend  of  the  Atrid«e. 
l^end  has  its  mythological  iaUti^ 
(Awidtauuiiijen),  perhaps  even  its  < 
(tategories,  which  we  must  master  f 
order  rightly  to  understtuid  tiw 
phenomena  as  they  appear  in  JTonmr, 
Pindar,  or  .^chylos. 

And  now  I  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  I  can  explain  to  you  ■why, 
amidst  my  studies  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  of  Myth,  and  of  Beligion, 
I  have  taken  so  keen  an  interest  in 
Dr.  Schliemann'a  excavations  in  TYoy 
and  Mykeme.  The  graves  of  Mybens 
give  us  the  uttermost  limits  to  ivhicli 
we  con  trace  back  the  real  and  pal- 
pable history  of  the  Greeks.  Whefchar 
the  half-burnt  bones  in  those  graves 
belonged  to  Agamemnon  or  not, 
they  are  the  remains  of  a  kingly  race 
who  really  reigned  in  MykenE,  -who 
really  used  the  weapons,  the  jewelry, 
tlie  sceptres,  which  we  now  see.  At  a 
period  which  we  as  yet  know  by  tradi- 
tion only,  we  now  for  the  iirst  time 
see  real  men  on  real  soil.  This  is 
to  me  the  true  attraction  in  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries. 

Every  one  must  make  his  pla 
life ;  each  student  must  belong  fe 
army,  and  cari'y  a  plan  of  batt 
his  head,  which  determines  and  g 
him  through  life  in  the  choice  t 
line  of  march.  I  belong  to  those  \ 
say  with  Pope, 

"  The  proper  stuJy  of  mankind  is  aaa  9 

and  when  1  asked  myself  what 
be   the  right,  or  at  least  the 
fraitful,  method  of  the  study  of 
kind,  I  soon  convinced  myself  that,  in 
order  to  know  what  man  is,  we  moat 
first,  before  everything  else,  obsorre 
and  establish  what  man  has  been, 
how  he  became  what  he  is.     We 
learn  to  know  ancient 
understand  modem  mi 

Many  are  the  roads  which  lead 
this. 

The  most  favoured  way  now  ia  to 
begin  with  a  little  mass  of  protoplasm, 
which  of  itself,  or  by  the  influence 
of  its  so  called  surroundings,  throogh 
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tL  tbousaud  generations,  and  diu-isg 
milliona  of  years,  has  developed  at  last 
into  what  we  call  man.  This  province 
elongs  to  naturalists ;  and  though 
■bey  have  not  yet  solved  the  two  old 
—how  the  oiganio  can  arise 
jom  the  inorganic,  and  how  the  irra- 
n  develop  into  the  rational 
t-they  have  nevertheless  made  dis- 
joveries  of  high  value  on  the  way, 
Ifhich  have  thrown  a  perfectly  new 
gefat  on  the  development  of  the 
»0,000  species  of  animals  now  living, 
*  A  second  line,  which  has  been  fol- 
iWed  latterly  by  anthropologists  with 
great  eagerness,  and  good  results,  con- 
sists in  the  careful  study  of  so-called 
savage  nations.  These  studies  begin 
with  the  oldest  traces  of  the  glacial 
period,  go  on  from  the  cave  dwellers 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lacustrine 
dwellings,  and  then  tvim  to  thaie 
races  of  the  globe  still  living  almost 
as  brute  beasts,  in  order  to  draw  from 
the  facts  which  we  can  still  ascertain 
of  their  physical  and  spii-itual  life, 
conclusions  of  general  application  to 
the  origin  of  human  culture. 

These  studies,  too,  have  brought  to 
light  most  valuable  results ;  but  they 
suffer  from  two  almost  insuperable 
difficulties ;  first,  that  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  is  left  to  us  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cave  and  lacustrine 
dwellings,  but  remains  serving  for  the 
supply  of  their  simplest  physical  neces- 
sities; and,  secondly,  that  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  savage  races  now  living, 
wo  know  nothing  of  the  historical  an- 
tecedents of  their  present  condition, 
whether  they  are  really  in  the  first 
sttge  of  civilisation,  or  in  the  lost 
stige  of  savagery.  Considering  how 
wo  hesitate  before  we  venture  to  make 
a  insitive  statement  as  to  the  religious 
opiiions  or  moral  principles  of  Greeks 
and    Romans,    who    would    dare    to 

Ispeik  positively  of  fetishism,  loolatry, 
t  physiolatry  among  Yeddahs  or 
jlkpiahs! 
<  Afriologt/,  if  1  may  give  stich  a 
^Sm  to  a  really  scientific  study  of 
Rva^  mitions,  generally  considei-s 
^d  races,  like  the  Fapuahs,  or  even 


ibe  Hottentots  and  Xafiirs,  as  jttSi 
working  their  way  out  of  the  slongh 
of  a  still  half- atii Rial  barbarism.  The 
students  of  Comparative  Philology,  on 
the  contrary,  as  well  as  of  Mythology, 
and  the  Science  of  Eeligion,  find  it 
very  ditficult  to  reconcile  such  a  view 
with  existing  facts,  since  they  find 
in  the  languages  of  these  people 
remains  which  are  highly  artificial, 
and  even  in  their  religion  fragments 
which  might  have  formed  part 
of  the  most  glorious  temples  of 
humanity.  At  all  events,  these 
savage  races  do  not  present  us  with 
a  phase  in  the  mental  development  of 
the  human  race  which  can  supply  the 
lost  background  in  the  history  of  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world.  "We 
cannot  picture  to  ourselves  the  heroes 
who  lived  before  Agamemnon  as 
Papaahs ;  and  thd  old  singers  men- 
tioned by  the  poets  of  the  Jtig 
Veda,  cannot  well  have  been  black 
cannibals.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
savages  in  the  world,  which  M, 
Guizot,  in  his  History  of  CivHinUion, 
did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind ; 
sav^ea  who  can  develop  into  some- 
thing, such  as  the  old  Germans  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus,  and  savages  who 
cannot  develop  into  anything,  aa  the 
Eted  Indians.  If  the  Agriologists 
believe  that  they  can  supply  the  pagefi 
which  are  missing  in  the  beginning  of 
the  annals  of  still  developing  races 
from  the  life  and  praotices  of  degraded 
Hottentots,  they  may  find  that,  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  they  have 
sometimes  placed  the  Mj-ri^enda  where 
the  preface  should  have  been. 

There  remains  a  third  way — cer- 
tainly the  most  difficult  of  all,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  leads 
ua  only  a  short  distance  into  the 
ancient  history  of  the  human  race 
— I  mean  the  stndy  of  the  oldest 
and  most  authentic  Uterattire,  the 
i-eltgione,  the  mythologies,  and  the 
languages  of  those  nations  who  have 
played  the  chief  parts  in  the  drama  of 
the  world's  history.  Whilst  the  two 
other  methods  of  research  advance 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  are 
I.  I.  2 
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gawnDj  lost  in  an  ftbyss  whi<d)  e&n 
never  be  bridged,  this  last,  whiclt 
leads  us  back  from  the  end  to  the  begin- 
uisg,  also  breaks  oS  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  rampart,  which  iiid<^  allows  us  to 
imAgine  a  aomething  bejond,  but  has 
as  yet  never  been  scaled  by  the  boldest 
explorers. 

^ow  OD  this  last  road,  the  thing  of 
greatest  importaaoe  for  us  is  to  collect 
all  the  mat«rial  which  a  profutioas 
fate  has  preserved  for  us.  The  amount 
is  small,  and  yet  greater  than  we  bad 
any  right  to  expect.  For  if  literature 
first  begins  where  the  litera,  the 
written  letters,  were  naed  for  literary 
purposes,  ther«  is  really  no  written 
liter&tnre  mnch  earlier  than  the  bfth 
oentnry  b.o.  I  see  that  our  hon- 
oured president  shakes  his  head,  but 
I  believe  we  shall,  as  usual,  find  that 
we  agree. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  his  own 
domain,  China,  for  Chinese  writing  is 
not  alph&betical.  I  do  not  speak  of 
Egypt,  for  there,  too,  the  writing 
is  not  yet  alphabeticAt.  On  the  same 
grounds  I  exclQde  the  whole  literature 
'  a  the  cuneiform  character,  except  the 


But  when  we  speak  of  a  real  old 
literature  in  Gioece,  Persia  and  India, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  cnn 
anywhere  prove  the  existence  of  a 
written  literature  much  before  500 
B.C.  Even  though  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  may  have  spread  somewhat 
earlier  to  the  west  and  east,  it  is  a 
great  step  in  the  history  of  civilisation 
from  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing  for 
monumental,  even  for  mercantile  pur- 
poses, to  the  employment  of  it  for 
art,  for  pleasure,  for  literature.  And 
here,  to  return  to  Uykeoa:,  I  may  as 
well  at  once  mention  that  no  trace  of 
writing  ought  to  be,  or  has  been, 
found  within  the  graves,  although  the 
chief  object  there  was  to  honour  and 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead.  In 
the  antiquities  lately  found  at  Pales- 
trina,  said  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  the  inscriptions  are  still 
simply  Phcenician,  not  Etruscan,  not 
Greek,  still  less  Ijatin, 


Our  retrospect,  then,  into  ttw  Anti- 
quity of  the  human  race  would  be 
very  imperfect,  our  hope  to  discover 
what  man  is,  from  what  he  once 
but  very  slight,  if  all  that  lies 
other  side  of  500  b.c,  were 
buried  in  "tearless  night."  But  it 
not  so.  Alan  possessed,  before  writi  _ 
was  discovered,  pen,  inlr,  and  papef 
in  his  memory,  and  a  power  of  tmjifr 
mitting  metrical  compositions 
precision  and  accuracy  of  which  wa 
can  now  hardly  form  any  idea.  You 
know  with  what  contempt  even  Plato 
still  speaks  of  the  knowledge  gathered 
from  books,  and  in  India  you  might 
hear  the  same  expressions  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  India  there  still  exist 
scholars  of  the  old  school,  who  carry 
about  in  their  memory  books  larger 
than  Homer,  and  not  only  metrical, 
but  even  prose  works.  They  are  tliejn- 
geltfs  the  books,  and  it  is,  or  it  was  till 
lat«ly,  their  duty  to  teach  these  books, 
i.e.,  themselves  and  their  knowledge  to 
their  pupils,  after  a  strict  mnemonic 
method.  As  far  back  as  we  can  follow 
Indian  literature  we  find  the  same 
plan,  and  even  in  the  U}-ani»ha/lr, 
which  still  belong  to  the  Yedic  pericd, 
we  read  of  youths  who,  from  their 
twelfth  to  their  twenty-fourth  ywr, 
were  under  tuition,  in  order  durJig 
this  period  to  learn  the  Veda»  by 
heart,  word  for  word,  syllable  for 
syllable,  letter  for  letter,  accent  for 

These  facts  are  well  authentica-^, 
every  one  who  lives  in  India  csn 
ascertain  them  for  himself,  and  m 
perfect  is  the  accuracy  of  the  verlal 
tradition,  when  exercised  as  a  schtol 
discipline,  and  according  to  stnct 
rules,  that  in  any  doubtful  reading  of 
the  Hig  Vtda,  I  should  rely  more  on 
the  verbal  information  of  a  Shrotnya, 
i.e.,  of  an  Indian  theologian,  thar  on 
the  authority  of  a  M8. 

There  was,  therefore,  among  the 
Aryan  nations  a  literature,  or  nore 
properly  a  tradition,  which  retches 
back  far  beyond  500  B.C.,  and  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  oonn- 
ment   of   this  unwritten  titerattre  of 
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t  the  Veda,  which 

'3  much  has  been  related 
aKiid  the  first  time  I  snw 
Id  iiunaeD,  he  told  me  that, 
ban,  he  had  octii&lly  started 
ffind  out  if  the  Fci/n  really 
L  Now,  we  possess  it,  and 
I  you  that  I  have  devoted 
pie  to  the  edition  of  the 
bat  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Hie  material  aid  necessary 
lacting  BO  large  and  expen- 
[  I  have  exiled  myself  for 
B,  you  will  niLtnrally  aak, 
tda  worth  such  a  socriiice ! 
[ly  give  us  an  insight  into  a 
ma  development  of  human 
^1  was  before  unknown  to 

Pches  beyond  Homer  and 
Mykenie,  beyond  Cyrua 
Coks  oE  Zoroaster,  beyond 
jotse,  and  the  other  spirituitl 
!w  sixth  century  B.c  J  Have 
&(/«.  the  old  bridge  between 
K  and  the  wild  races  of  the 
p  we  find  again  in  the  Vei/a 
pf  Ariadne,  which  fell  out 
■  of  anthropologists  in  the 
Iwellings  and  glacial  caves  1 
[ "  Yea,"  and  "  No,"  There 
dea  in  the  Veda  of  any  oon- 
Ui  historic  or  prehistoric 
The  language,  the  religion, 
jbed  manners  and  customs 
fa  presuppose  ages  upon 
k  it  would  have  been  pos- 
^k  and  say  what  we  tind 
Id  said  in  the  Veda.  But 
pes  us  an  insight  into  the 
|Ati,  and  especially  into  the 
^t  mighty  branch  of  man- 
fliieh  we  ourselves  belong, 
py  other  book  in  the  world. 
i  this  which  di'ew  me  to  the 
[the  childish  recollections  of 
a  the  key  of  most  of  the 

B  later  life,  I  consider  that 
r  own  being  is  bidden  in 
I  recollections  of  the  human 
■Bidered  from  thia  point  of 

fndy  of  antiquity  is  a  glance 
]pur  own    youth,  and  thus 

tnictioa  which  none  of  the 


other  sciences  can  claim,  not  even  the 
BL'ience  which  teaches  us  what  we  were 
before  we  were  men. 

To  me  the  old  poeta  of  the  Ve^a, 
who  finished  their  work  on  earth  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago,  are  as 
old  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  can 
think  myself  back  into  their  thoughts. 
I  become  young  again  with  them,  and 
even  when  they  are  childish,  I  sny  to 
myself,  Jlnmani  nihil   a  vm  a/,ieuiim 

Many  of  the  Vedic  hymna  are  the 
aimplebt  childlike  prayers.  They 
pray  for  the  playthings  of  life,  foe 
hoiuse  and  home,  for  iiows  and  horses, 
and  they  plainly  tell  the  gods  that  if 
they  will  only  be  kind  and  gracious, 
they  will  receive  rich  ofierings  in  re- 
turn.    Do  we  do  much  otherwise! 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  in  A 
book  by  B  Protestant  clergyman,  an 
account  of  a  miraculous  cure.  A  young 
girl  suffered  from  toothache,  and  she 
prayed  to  Jesus,  "  If  I  were  Thou,  and 
Thou  me,  and  Thou  hadat  such  a  tooth- 
ache as  I  have  now,  I  would  long  ago 
have  cured  Tbee."  The  toothache,  so 
writes  the  clergyman,  ceased  imme- 
diately. I  could  not  but  remember  a 
hymn  of  the  J!iff  Veda,  where  an  old 
poet  says,  "If  I  were  Indra,  and 
Thon  wert  my  worshipper,  I  -would 
long  ago  have  granted  thy  petition," 

But  we  find  also  heartfelt  prayers. 
The  old  fathers  of  our  race  prayed  the 
gods  for  children,  particularly  sona, 
who  formed  the  strength  of  the  family, 
and  could  defend  the  old  and  weak 
against  neighbom's  and  enemies.  And 
that  children  were  not  only  desired, 
but  also  valued  and  loved,  we  see  from 


Hopes  of  meeting  again  are  clearly 
"      Hiff  Veda,  i,  24,  1  ;— 


"  Of  whom,  of  which  God  imong  the  ira 

niortAls, 
Bhoil  we  DOW  praise  the  glorious  name  'I 
Who  will  ^ve  us  bock  to  the  great  Aditi 

(inliniiude), 
Tli!il  I  may  »CP  futher  anil  mother'/" 


I 
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anothei'  liyicn,   li!<i    Veda, 
IX,  1 1  .J :— 

"  Where  tlie  imppriBlmhlc  lii:!ii.  i«. 

That  world  in  which  heami  is  (ilnftj. 

Ill  that  immoTt&l  and  cterjinl  nmlil, 

Pinoe  me,  oh  Soma! 
"  Where  Vuivasvata  U  kiiij, 

Where  there  is  the  strongiiolj  of  lieaven, 

Where  those  great  waters  iirc, 

There  make  me  immortal ! 

"  Where  life  is  free. 
In  the  thinl  heaven  or  heavens, 
Where  nil  pUcea  are  full  of  s|iletnloiir, 
There  make  uie  immortal '.  ' 

But  moat  of  the  hj-mns  nve,  as  I  bnve 
already  pnid,  uuch  simpler.  They 
refer  to  the  every-day  appearances  of 
nature,  iu  which  the  poets  trace  the 
rule  and  work  of  Divine  beings,  and 
from  which  they  often  gather  incite- 
ments to  a  holy  life,  and  a  thankful 
feoognition  of  higher  powers.  For  in- 
,  Jiiff  i'eda,  vii.  6:i : — 

P  The  Bun  rises,  the  blii^-bcstowing, 
J  AllseeiDejthe  eameforall  njei), 
■  ,  The  eye  of  Mitra  and  Vaniiia, 
^  The  god  who  rolled  up  darl^icss  like  a  Ekln. 
FThe  life-giver  of  man  rises,— 
1  The  great  waving  light  of  !he  siio, — 
'Wishing  to  turn  round  tlio  same  nheel 
iVhieh  the  white  horse  draws,  yoked  to  llie 
ihafta. 
"  Shining  forth  from  the  lap  of  the  Dawns, 
He  rises,  praised  by  singers, 
He  aeeniH  to  me  the  God  Savitri, 
Who  never  oversteps  the  same  track. 
■■  The  hrilliant 


tpad*.  1 

you  place  spies 
Over  the  wide  woriJ,  and  over  Uie  mU^ 

hright  heaven. 

Who  go  fcr  tbroiigli  fields  nnd  vl 

Oh  '.  ye  gods,  who  watch  irithont  al 


1   pus  af^' 


"  Pfftiae  the  power  •,{  Mitra  and  Tm 
Their  ntrength  liu  linnly  fixed  fa 

May  the  life  of  tlie  wicked    ■ 

childleBx, 
And  ma;  the  pious  fiaciificer  extcnil  Ui 

honie«tmd, 

Still  more  valuable  are  the  bymns 
in  which  some  of  the  old  Vedicpoe<d 
give  utterance  to  the  conaciousaws  of 
their  gnilt,  and  speak  of  their  oBenee» 
not  only  as  a  transgreasioD  aguitrt 
human  laws,  but  as  displenslog  |i 
gods  and  contrary  to  the 
mands.     Big  Vrila,  v'd.  (t9  : 


'Sing  |oJ|h.   I 

diviMJ^ 

emenylV     I 


"  Let  me  not  yet,  O  Varana,  entll 
bouse  of  earth, 
Dave  merqi.  Almighty,  have  menyH 
"  If  I  move  along  trenibline,  like  a  dood 
blown  by  tho  wind. 
Have  mercy,  Almighty,  hare  memj^ 

'■  Through  want  of  strength,  thou  ■!.,_, 
blight  god,  have  I  gone  asBsf. 
Have  mercy,  Almighty,  ha«  m™' 
"  Thirst  came  upon  thy  worshippe 
standing  in  the  midst  of  nol 
Have  merey.  Almighty,  have  m 


ft 


s  from  the  sky,  wide 

gleaming, 
Qoini;  forth  to  his  distant  work,  full  of  jUg  ^eda,  U 

light ; 
Kow  may  men  also,  enlivened  by  the  sun. 
Go  to  their  places  and  to  their  vrork. 
"  Where  the  immortals  made  a  toad  for  him 
He  follows  the  patti,  rising  like  a  hawk, 
At  the  lising  of  the  sun  let  us  worsliinyou. 
Mitra  and  vanma,  vHh  pmises  and  with 


Whenever  we  men,  0  Varana. 
Commit  an  offence  Viefore  the  hi 
Wbenever    we    break    thy    " 

thoughtlessness, 
Punish  113  not,  0  Qod,  lor  tliat  ol 


This  (worid)    belongs  to  the  ' 

May  he  overcome  all  beings  by  his  ttawgA  ■' 
I  look  for  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the  rich 

Varana, 
The  god  who  is  gracious  to  erery  noifice. 


Jiig  Feda,  vii.  61  : — 


"  The  sun  rise",  rpening  your  gnicioua  eye. 
Ob  1  gods,  Mitnt  and  Vanica : 
The  sun  who  looks  at  all  the  world, 
V/bo  alio  knows  the  thoughts  of  men. 


m 


The  pious  singer,  whose  prayers  you  acce|it. 

Oh  I  iwwerfufgods, 

So  that  you  filThis  years  with  strength, 

"  r  you  proibes,  sounding  lor  and 


"When  we,  mindful  of  this,  have  [>nuacdtfaee^ 

OTaruna, 
Let  us  be  blessed  in  thy  service ; 
We  who,  at  the  approach  of  tbo  ridi  dawn. 
Greet  Oiee  day  by  day,  like  the  firw  on  Uw 

altar. 

"  Let  us,  0  Varuna,  our  guide,  dwell  ondff 

thy  protecti&ii. 
Thou  who  art  rich  in  heroes  and  r 

and  wide ; 
And  you,  unconquered  kuu  of  AdU 
Accept  us,  gods,  M  yoiu  compuUti 
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«  AJitya,  the  ruler,  lias  sent  them  oH. 
Tlie  riveta  follow  the  commwitl  of  Varuna, 
They  never  tire,  they  never  rest, 
^^Qiuok,  Lke  birds,  they  fly  through  the 


m 


„„^„  ,„, ftom  me,  like  a  (ettar, 

!hen  shall  we  itioreoae  the  source  of  thy  law. 

0  Vamim  ! 
Let  not  the  thread  be  cut,  while  I  weave  my 

plllJOT, 

Let  not  the  frame  of  my  work  pensh  befure 

its  tiiue. 

■e  away  terror  from  lue,  0  Varuna, 

^laoious  to  me,  righteoris  king ; 

lomyBin,  like  the  rope  of  a  i»]f, 

away  from  thee  I  am  not  maatot  of  a 

twinkling  of  the  eye 
Du  not  hurt  ub   with    thy  weapons,    0 

Varuna, 
Which,  when  tliou  wiitheat  it,  wouud  the 

evil  doer, 

/  we  not  go  into  exile  from  light, 
rtroy  the  cnemiea  well,  that  we  may 

hvel 
We  Bhall  offer  praise  to  thee,  O  high-bom 


f 

^^Bend 
^■tAndi 


a  rovk,  the  uuchongeabte  laws. 

away  from  me  my  own  sins, 

uay  Inot  suffer  for  what  otiiers  liave 


"  He  who  while  I  was  trembling  ia  sleep, 
wighedme  evil, 
Be  he  a  comimnion  or  a  friend,  0  king, 
The  thief  also  vfho  wislies  tu  iiguie  ux,  or 

th«  woir. 
t'lctecl  lis  Vamna,  from  all  these  ! " 

L  In   order  to  estimate  those  hymns 
Hlitly,  we  must,    as  much    as    pos- 
" !,  forget  what  from  childhood  we 
Ifcve  read  and  learat  in  our  own  hymn- 
hooka.     Majiy  of  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  have,  hy  thousand-fold  repeti- 
tion, become  indiSerent,  almost  niean- 
s  to  us.     But  in  these  old  poets 
I  BtUl  see  the  agony  of   the   soul, 
jriving  for  utterance.     They  wished 

6  any  something,  only  they  knew  not 

how.  They  had  no  time  for  poetic 
ornameDtatioQ,  and  mere  splendoui-  of 
words.  Their  jxwtry  ia  &  real  shaping 
ipd  tranBfonuing  of  mist-like  thought 
cleJir  ivnd  trnnspnrent  words. 
Iich  oxpresaion  is  to  them  as  the  e^'g 


i 

hoo 
feel 
tioi 

Mel 

m 

how 
wor 


of  Columhus;  each  hymn,  boweviBiT 
simple  it  may  be,  as  an  heroic  feat,  as 
IV  true  sacrifice.  This  foitns  the  oharm 
of  ancient  poetry,  ancient  religion, 
ancient  language. 

Everything  is  simple,  fresh,  ajid 
thoroughly  true.  The  words  still  have 
weight ;  they  are  full  and  pregnajit, 
tio  to  speak,  and  for  this  very  reason 
they  almost  defy  translation. 

And  yet  their  world  of  thought  is 
not  so  far  removed  from  our  own. 
The  queiitions  which  pei-plex  un 
already  puzzled  those  old  poets  of 
the  Veda. 

"  How  can  man  reach  God  1 "  asks 
the  old  poet.  We  say :  "  How  can  the 
finite  comprehend  the  infinite  I " 

Another  poet  says  ;  "  When  thou 
thunderest,  Indra,  we  believe  in  thee." 
We  say  ;  "Danger  brings  men  to  their 
knees.' ' 

When  an  Indian  seer  has  merely  ex- 
pressed the  simple  truths  of  life,  he 
Hays  that  a  god  has  enlightened  him, 
that  a  god  has  moulded  his  song. 
What  do  we  'I  We  toi-ment  ourselves 
with  theories  about  divine  revelation 
and  inspiration,  and  see  at  lust  what 
the  old  sages  saw,  that  ti'uth  makes 
inspiration,  not  inspiration  truth. 

Thus  I  could  continue  quoting  many 
things  out  of  the  Veda,  to  show  you 
that  3,000  or  4,000  years  ago,  men 
were  not  savages,  but  that  the  same 
carea  which  torment  us,  the  great 
questions  of  life,  rk  fjiymTu,  were  even 
then  the  objects  of  earnest  thought 
and  expression. 

Four  thousand  years  ago,  our  Aryan 
forefathers  in  India  wished  to  know 
out  of  what  wood  the  earth  was  made ; 
we  should  say  of  what  matter — whether 
molecules  or  atoms,  whether  dynamids, 
or  centres  of  force ;  nay,  they  8pok& 
in  the  Veda  of  a  time  when  there  was 
neither  being  nor  not  being  : 

"Na  sad  &svn  no'asad  &sit  tadfLnlm." 

Even  crude  mat«rialiatic  ideas  were 
not  wanting,  and  many  of   our    ma- 
terialistic   friends    would    reji 
gee  the  following  pasi^age 
KMndogya.  Upaoishad : 


joioe^^^ 


Ancient  Tivic-s  and  Andait  Men. 


"The  finer  part  of  the  curds,  when 
it  is  shaken,  rises  miil  becomes  butter. 
Just  BO,  my  child,  the  finer  port  of 
food  rises,  when  it  ia  eaten,  and  be- 

May  I.  in  coQcIusioit,  say  one  word 
on  the  practical  value  cf  the  study  of 
mankind,  particularly  of  the  religions 
of  mankind  I 

Macaulay,  when  ha  was  once  pi'essed, 
after  his  retiu-n  from  India,  to  give 
Lis  views  on  some  one  of  the  thousand 
theological  questions  which  play  ao 
gront  a  part  even  in  parliamentary 
'  elections,  answered  ;  "  Gesttemen, 
when  a  man  has  spent  yetirs  in  a 
country  where  men  woiiihip  the  cow, 
it  is  difficult  to  take  an  interest  in 
fluch  trifles." 

He  was  very  much  blamed  for  this, 
a  it  seemed  a  proof  of  his  indiCference 
0  religion.  But  it  was  not  so  at  all. 
't  ia  most  usefnl  to  aacertain  for  one- 


self that  in  every  religion  tberd  WH 
things  essential,  and  thiti^  orm- 
essential,  and  nothing  taoches  ttu> 
better  than  a  comparative  study  of 
the  religions  of  mankind.  There  ia 
nu  faith  free  from  superetition,  as 
there  is  no  light  without  shadow.  To 
recognise  the  light,  the  tme  light,  in 
all  shades  and  colours,  is  the  highe«it 
aim  of  our  studies. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  study  cif 
languages,  that  with  each  langnage  a 
man  leams  he  becomes  a  new  man. 
I  think  we  might  say  of  the  rtudy 
of  religions,  that  with  each  new  re< 
ligion  that  we  learn  truly  to  under- 
stand, we  become  more  truly  religioiui. 
And  if  Goethe  (for  his  name  is  never 
to  be  absent  in  any  of  our  addreeaes). 
says  of  languages,  "  He  who  knows 
but  one,  knows  none;"  the  same  is 
true,  I  think,  of  religions  :  "  He  who 
knows  none  but  his  own,  knows  none." 

Max  Hrfli.i.^m 
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